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ZMUORTAC   SOUTH   ATBICA. 
Bt  Uabhk  Juos  Book. 


"  Wx  hare  jnit  had  the  pleasore  of  perasing  the  flnrt  Tolnmo 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  ins traotive,  and  entertaining 
books  ever  presented  to  the  public — Immortal  South  Afriea — 
by  Uartin  Jamea  Boon..'  Past,  recent,  and  onrrent  events,  all 
oombine  to  enhonoe  the  interest  and  anxiety  that  we  doubt 
not  exist  ia  the  pablio  mind  vitb  regard  to  all  that  pertainit 
to  the  African  Continent;  and  asearedlf  no  Englishman, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  look  with  indifferenoe  upon  the 
kaleidosoopic'like  events  now  passing  before  his  mental  view 
in  that  Teritable  Urra  inoognita.  Egypt,  the  Sondan,  the 
Tnuunal,  Bosatoland,  Zuloland,  Beohuanaland,  &c.,  &o., 
an  names  nov  "Familiar  as  Household  Words"  in  erery 
English' speaking  home,  and  naturally  so ;  for  where  ia  the 
one  to  be  found  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  lisping  infancy 
to  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  who  has  not  read  or  heard,  and 
on  reading  or  hearing,  of  our  African  triumphs  or  disasters, 
felt  the  warm  glow  of  patriotism  and  pride  saffuse  the  brow, 
or  sought  refuge  in  tears  from  the  agony  of  unavailing  grief, 
and  mentally  resolved  that  the  transient  stain  upon  the 
national  escntoheon  must  be  removed  ?  Dnder  such  influenoes 
and  conditions  as  these,  we  feel  not  only  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  inviting  and  oommendieg  to  pubho  attention 
Immortal  South  Afriea;  bat  that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a 
singularly  opportune  and  feUcitous  moment ;  and  we  conft- 
dently  bope  that  it  will  obtain  what  it  undoubtedly  merits — 
(he  liberal  patronage  of  the  reading  world.  Although,  as 
indicated  by  ita  tide,  the  work  ia  mainly  devoted  to  South 
AfHca,  inolndiag  the  Orange  River,  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
Bepnblioi,  ootbug  has  been  left  ontoaohed  where  "  British 
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Intemta  **  ue  ooDaerned — and  when  «n  tlw7  not  ?    Fnr 

men  hare  had  better  epportnnitiea  thu  ICr.  Boon  of  aoqniring 
the  materials  neeesBary  to  complete  the  Heroulean  tstk  be  hai 
BO  eoooeMfully  eooom[^hed ;  and  oartainl^  no  rontraaporary 
writer  has  brooght  to  bear  upon  the  salgeot  greater  natoral 

.  abili^  and  honeaty  of  parpoie,  or  more  danntleea  eonrage  in 
mainfaiiiiiig  the  right  and  deuoonoiiig  the  wrong.  Aa  a 
reaident  in  the  ooantry  daring  a  period  of  eleven  ^ean,  Ur. 
Boon  writea  with  all  the  anthoritj  of  penonal  ezpenenoet  and 
a  ainDerity  as  apparent  u  it  is  exertional  in  the  poiultimate 
deeade  of  the  nineteenth  oentiuy.  "  Fear,  tknag,  or  afllM- 
tion  "  on  the  one  hand ;  "  malioe,  hatred,  «  ill-will"  on  the 
other;  appear  to  be  vninovm  quMlilm  to  Uartin  James  Boon. 
Hie  descriptions  ot  the  natural  featnrea  of  the  oonntry  are 
realisticallj  beautifnl.  His  defence  of  the  poor  Aborigines, 
plundered,  cajoled,  goaded,  bsuished,  and  at  times  wantonly 
murdered,  is  a  marrel  of  eloquent  pleading,  that  appears  nn- 
answerable  on  the  part  of  the  oppreseon.  His  denunoiatioa 
of  the  JevB  end  their  malpraotioea ;  of  all  shams,  hnmbngi, 
and  impostures,  whether  Qoremmental,  official,  or  individnal, 
are  oouohed  in  langnoge  of  crushing  impetuoaity,  oonvincing 
and  orerwhelming.  With  unerring  preoinoD,  and  resiatlesa 
ibrce,  he  strikes  at  every  abuse;  tearing  away  with  the 
mighty  power  of  righteous  indignation,  tbe  mask  that  has  too 
long  concealed  them,  and  ruthlessly  exposes  them  in  all  their 
node  hideousnesB,  to  the  soom  and  contempt  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Boon  is  far  too  mn<dk  of  an  Englishman  to  hare  left  nn- 
tonched  the  German  element— « l^  no  meana  unimportant 
foctor  in  the  great  South  AMoan  problem ;  more  eapeciallf 

'  now  that  Bismarck  has  shavn  the  moven  hoof  of  acquisition 
in  his  Colonial  Foliov  at  Augra  Fequena  and  New  Ghiinea, 
Ac ;  combined  with  his  ill-disgniaed  hostility  to  na  in  Egypt 
— and  with  a  maeter-hand,  he  has  cleared  away  all  the 
obscurity  in  which  that  portion  of  the  question  was  en- 
shrouded ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  rate  powers  of  perception 
and  description,  presented  it  to  na  in  a  form  as  intaUigiblO) 
as  the  subject  is  interesting  and  important.  Nothing  woFthjf 
of  notice  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  Polities  and  agrt- 
enlturein  all  their  bearings;  social,  sanitary  and  domeatio 
topics,  the  "Boce"  question,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
matters  are  dealt  with  in  sn  able  and  oompreheDsive  manner, 
revealing  to  the  reader  the  MtmUia  of  the  conditions  of 
daily  li^  in  South  Africa,  as  distinctly  as  thongh  ha 
looked  upon  the  enbjeot  through  the  mediam  of  some 
fowvtal  mmtal  mioroaoope.    Ihronghont  the  entire  wodt 
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— for  we  will  take  the  public  into  oar  oonfldenesi  and  m  §i 
ottee,  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleaaora  of  a  peep  int« 
the  leoond  volaine,  wtiioh  is  in  an  adraBoed  itage  of  the 
airangmeiita  necessaiy  to  enable  it  to  follow  Vol.  I.  into  the 
"  Heuts  and  Homes,"  doubtleee  waiting  to  welcome  its  aniTal, 
where  we  opine  it  will  prove  to  be  of  "metal  more  attraotiTe" 
even  than  its  predecewoi — the  readers  interest  U  never  allowed 
to  flag.  The  diTersifled  contents  of  the  book,  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  by  the  Author  render  Immortal  Sotdh  A/ne»  a 
mental  yAiuum  npon  which  the  appetite  never  palls.  All 
£ngliah-q>eaking  folk  who  value  the  principles  and  attribatea 
of  right  and  jostaoe,  truth  and  purity,  will  greet  Mr.  Boon's 
book  with  a  bearty  welcome ;  whilst  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
settler  in  South  A&ioa,  or  the  intending  emigrant,  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  "  one  and  all "  should  be  possessed 
of  it,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  be,  if  they  have  any  genuine 
r^ard  for  their  own  interests.  Although  lit.  £aon  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  style  or  polish,  he  is  a  writer  possess- 
ing singnlar  power  and  originality  of  ideas,  fascinating  by 
reason  of  their  very  freahnees,  acoompanied  by  a  rich  vein  of 
humour  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  whereby  he  at  times 
completely  deprives  ns  of  all  control  over  oar  risible  boolties. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  now  and  again  moved  to  the 
tendereet  of  human  emotions  by  hie  simple,  pure  and  nn- 
affeoted  pathos.  Neither  con  we  pass  over  without  nodoe  hia 
trenchant  critioisms  of  evil-doers  in  high  placee,  his  scathing 
f  """»■  when  dealing  with  organised  or  individual  hypo- 
orides,  or  his  truly  terrible  power  of  inreotive  when  deliver- 
ing an  onslaught  upon  social,  political  or  eocledaatical 
miJelaotors.  -With  his  perfect  freedom  &om  all  oonventn- 
aliam,  Hr.  Boon  is  a  literary  g^m  of  the  first  water,  a  veritable 
rough  diamond ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  his  pen  as  the  magidau's  wand,  whose  vigorous 
Btrokea  shall  bring  about  the  moral  redemption  of  South 
Africa,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  Martin  James 
Boon,  as  the  Nineteenth  Century  literary  Bayard.  8aM 
ptur  *t  fMi  riprMht." 


HONET  ASD  ITS  1TSE. 

IiT  these  daya,  when  "hard  times"  is  the  universal,  and  an< 
happily  but  too  well  founded  cry,  certainly,  any  proposition, 
that  appears  fbaaible,  for  the  amelioration  of  matters  ranet  be 
•osuwhtt  more  than  welcome.    Whatever  the  oauie,  it  u  a 
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fact,  vbiob  cannot  be  gainiaid,  for  all  of  na  an  only  too  painfdllj 
aware  of  it,  that  our  country  in  common  with  othera,  is  in  a 
state  of  coromerdal  prostration,  the  like  of  which  has  rarely, 
if  erer,  been  experienoed ;  nod  thoosanda  apon  thausands  of 
onr  " horny-handed  sons  of  toil"  are  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starration  throngb  want  of  employment.  Of  saoh  gigando 
proportioni  is  the  eril,  that  private  effort,  however  well 
intended,  in  utterly  helpless  even  to  mitigate  it  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  and  onr  willfully  blind  or  mentally  paralysed 
Government  seems  to  be  either  nnwiiting  or  hopelessly  incap< 
able  of  grasping  the  diCBcnlty,  and  dealing  with  it  in  an 
effectnal  and  statesmanlike  manner.  Innumerable  plans  and 
snggeations — all  of  a  more  or  less  impracticable  character — 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Press,  and  mouthed  from  the 

Ctform  or  in  the  Senate,  but  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
as  yet  been  d4m«.  The  latest  scheme  for  improving  onr 
condition  and  exorcising  from  onr  midst,  or  stalling  off  that 
rapidly  approaching  dread  gannt  goblin  Famine  aye,  famine; 
Burronnded  by  plenty,  wealth,  luxury  and  sumptnonaness, 
appMTS  to  be  the  constrnotion  of  sabways  in  different  parts 
of  the  Uetropolis,  thereby  providing  employment  for  a  ood- 
nderable  number  of  our  idle  hands.  Employment!  Yes; 
just  the  thing  English  working  men  want,  and  "  don't  they 
wish  they  may  get  it?  "  Whilst  our  Municipal  or  Ijxxl 
Gloremment  pettifo^ere  are  discussing  the  matter,  and  turn- 
ing about  in  all  directions  to  find  the  ways  and  means—the 
indispensable,  the  n'lM  qua  iwt,  absolutely  and  indisputably  of 
our  very  existence  on  this  sublunary  planet,  it  is  simply 
bat  a  repetition  of  the  "  old,  old  story  "  that  while  the  gruu 
growt,  th$  *t*td  tUtrvu.  What  then  is  to  be  done }  Why 
simply  this; — Let  every  statesman,  every  politioiao,  every 
political  eoonomist,  eveiy  philanthropist,  the  cle^y  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  in  (act,  every  man  who  wishea 
himself  and  his  ooantry  well,  procure  at  onoe  the  little 
iroehiirt,  entitled  "IConeyand  Its  XTse,"  by  Mirtis  Javbs 
Booit,  author  of  "The  Immortal  History  of  South  Africa," 
"  History  of  th»  Orange  Free  State,"  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Having 
porchaaed  it,  let  them  read  and  ponder  carefully  its  contents. 
Having  done  so,  we  ore  persuaded  that  all  then  remaining  to 
be  done,  will  be  for  every  one  in  his  respective  sphere  and 
captun^  to  do  all  that  lies  within  him  to  carry,  or  cause  to 
be  earned  immediately  into  praotioe  the  great  and  indisput- 
able tmtha,  and  plans  sketched  out  by  the  author.  Let  what 
was  done  in  Jersey  be  repeated  to  the  extent  necessary  ia 
Enghmd,  and  then  we  shall  have  achieved  our  emanoipati(n 
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tor  tlu  greatest  and  grossest  thrslddiii  tbat  ever  disgraoed, 
oatraged,  and  held  in  boadage  the  wotM  of  maDhood— that  of 
the  gold  exploiters  and  moDopoliits.  Then  shall  we  have 
effeoted,  noiseloaaly  and  peaoefiiUy,  the  greatest  sooial  revola- 
tion  of  this  or  any  other  age,  and  we  make  bold  to  prophesy 
that  the  name  of  KartiD  Jamas  Boon  will  be  hailed  with 
universal  assent  and  acclamation  as  the  talismm  whereby  this 
WondroQs  traosformation  was  brought  about. 


Thb   BISE,    FBOOBBSS,    and    FHASE3   or  HFUAH 

8LAYBBT :  How  it  Cams  utto  thb  Woald,  and  How  n 
SHALL  BB  Madb  to  Go  Out.  By  Jaiew  B&oyiBRK>  O'BRinr, 
B.A.  London :  William  Beeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. ; 
0.  Standii^,  8  ft  9,  Finsbury  Street;  Uartin  James  Boon, 
>    170,  FarringdoD  Boad,  W.C. 

This  little  Work,  by  an  eloquent  dennnoiator  of  the  manifold 
evils  of  Profitmongeriog  and  Landlordism,  whose  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Social  Bights,  is  now  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time  in  complete  form. 

The  Author,  in  his  lifetime,  was  frustrated  in  his  deeigo  of 
finishing  his  History,  through  the  ceaseless  machinations  of 
working-class  exploiters  and  landlords.  This  has  been  at 
length  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  his  various  writings  pre< 
served  inprint.  The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  has  been  to 
give  the  ipiiinma  virba  of  the  Author,  so  that  no  for^gn 
pen  may  garble  or  mislead. 

In  order  to  provide  room  for  so  mnoh  additional  matter  as 
was  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  reforms  needed  in 
the  subjects  of  Land  Nationalisation,  Credit,  Carrenoy.'and 
Exchange,  it  hss  been  found  expedient  to  omit  from  this 
edition   some    disquisitions  on  subjects  of    ephemeral    and 
passing  interest,  not  closely  connected  with  the  soope  of  the 
Work.    Ample  compeusatiou  has,  however,  been  given  in  the 
additions  which  have  had  to  be  made  for  the  elucidation  and 
enforcement  of  the  saving  truths  therein  contained, 
A  Dtsn  yi^o  lived  for  tmth,  and  troth  alone, 
Brave  as  the  bravest — ganerom  as  brave  ; 
A  inftn  whose  heart  was  rent  by  ovary  moan 
That  bant  from  every  trodden,  tortnred  8lav« ; 
A  man  prepared  to  Bght,  prepared  to  die. 
To  lighten,  baniah,  baaan  slavery. 
The  mighty  scorned  bim,  villifled,  oppresMd ; 
The  bitter  onp  of  pover^  and  pain 
FoKMd  Um  to  drinL    He  was  mialbrtnna'a  gneat 
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Thnf  -wmrj,  wmir  jetn ;  hli  ugatehaci  bnla 
Sh«d  t«an  of  pfty— wisth — fbr  muikiiii]^  me ; 
For  hU  own  Mfrowi  teaim  oonld  oerer  flaw. 
Bo  loTsd  the  people  with  •  brobher'B  love : 
Ha  hated  tjntnta  with  » tynuit's  hate. 
He  tnraed  from  kioga  below,  to  Qod  above — 
The  King  of  kinga  who  amitea  the  wiaked  great. 
The  ahame,  the  aooorge,  the  terror  of  their  raoe, 
Tboae  demona  in  earth'a  hoi j  dwelling  plaoe. 
Thon  nobia  aoDl !  Around  thee  gathered  tboae 
Who,  poor  and  trampled  patiiota  were  like  thee. 
Than  art  not  dead  J  Thy  martyTed  apirit  glowi 
In  oa,  a  band  devoted  of  the  free : 
We  beat  oanoelabrate  th;  natal  day, 
Bj  rirtoee,  Talonn,  aooh  aa  muked  thy  wajr. 


We  have  been  pririlsged  with  a  light  of  the  proof-aheetaof 
O'Srien's  "  Biae,  Progiesa,  and  Phasea  of  Haman  Slavery,' 
and  are  Bure  thai  the  thonaaade  of  Socialista  throughout 
the  world  will  hail  with  delight  ita  appearanoe,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form.  It  aeems  to  ua  aa  the  riaiDg  from 
the  dead,  after  a  long  sleep,  of  the  mighty  great  who 
'electrified  hia  aadienoea  with  his  eio<juence.  With  what 
oouTincing  arguments  does  the  writer  show  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  tracing  Its  progress  from  brutal  chattel -slavery  down 
to  ita  more  re&ned  and  diabolic  form  of  wage-slavery.  He 
does  not,  however,  leave  us  here;  but  in  fixing  the  evil,  he 
also,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  full  and  sufficient  remedy. 
It  ia  like  the  voice  of  the  Deity,  speaking  from  the  dead  to 
living.  Let  the  people  heed  the  voice,  and  their  redemption 
dnvetb  nigh. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  OaiNGE  FREE  STATE. 
ITfxbb  the  above  title,  another  aspirant  for  public  favour  will 
shortly  make  ita  appearance  in  the  book  market.  The  work 
will  be  complete  in  one  handsomely  bound  volume,  and  ia  from 
the  able  pen  of  Kaktin  Jaubs  Booh,  author  of  "  The  Im- 
mortal History  of  South  Africa,"  a  work  we  had  ocoasioa  to 
notice  with  unqualified  eulogy,  some  short  time  back — 
"Honey  and  Its  Use,"  and  other  works  on  social  and  political 
economy.  "  Immortal  South  Africa,"  with  all  its  oncyclo- 
pndic  comprehensiveness,  from  the  immense  variety  of  subjects 
it  dealt  with,  could  hardly  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe,  as 
it  were,  of  that  many-coloured  geographical  entity,  the 
Orange  Free  State.  Thoae  who  have  been  fortunate  enough, 
or  had  the  good  sense,  to  read  tlr.  BooN'a  more  general  work, 
cannot  but  have  felt  eager,  when  perunng  the  valnable  and 
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infemtinf  genenlitiM,  cnent  ths  Free  Stats,  theran  con- 
tained, for  man  detailed  informatioii  from  the  some  aathori- 
tative  Bonrce ;  and  in  the  Tork  under  notice  tiiey  Till  find  it 
in  abundanoe,  rarietj  and  beaatj.  Mr.  Boon  has  handled  hit 
rabjeot,  aa  onlj  one  in  poeseeeion  of  aboolutely  personal 
knowledge  and  great  natnral  gift*,  oonld.  In  thit  book  we 
poaitivel^  feel  u  though  we  were  onlooken  or  partiaipatjrs  in 
the  stimng  erenta  deaoribed.  Pablio  afiitira  generally — State, 
Loool  and  Municipal — ore  treated  with  a  oopionineas  that 
leavea  nothing  to  be  dedred,  and  with  a  boldneu  of  aaaertioD, 
weloome  and  refreshing  in  ^eee  d^nnerate  days  of  pandering 
to  "  authority,"  and  oloakiag  its  manifotd  transgressions  and 
iniquities.  Semitio  and  Teutonic  rascality,  appears  to  be 
rampant  in  the  Free  State,  and  the  yictims  thereof  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  Englishmen.  Bo  mettn,  con- 
temptible, and  dastardly ;  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  the  in- 
atinots  of  right  and  jnstioe ;  in  short,  so  fiendish,  one  might 
Bay,  are  the  praotioes  of  these  d^eneiate  Cousins- German, 
and  nefarious  deioendante  of  A.braham,  that  the  Orange  Be- 

Sublio  must  indeed  be  a  sort  of  terreatial  pandemonium.  If 
[r.  Booir  is  oonect — and  he  certainly  fortifies  his  assertions, 
both  by  direct  and  collateral  evidenoe— the  malpraotioea  re- 
ferred  to  are  operly  enoour^ed,  or  secretly  oonnived  at,  by 
the  Free  State  officials  of  all  grades.  Whilst  the  experiences 
narrated,  are  engrossingly  interesting,  throwing  a  flood  of 
light  npon  that  mysterions,  bnC  ever  existent  Inner  circle  of 
soeial  and  political  life  in  the  Free  State ;  the  warnings  given 
■honld  not  only  he  read,  but  engraven  upon  the  memory  of 
erery  Englishman  contemplating  a  reddenoe  in  that  nnfor- 
tunate  and  really  little-known  Kepnblio.  Whether  as  a  supple- 
mentary, or  oompanion  work  to  "  The  Immortal  History  of 
South  Africa,"  or  from  its  own  inherent  merits  and  attrac- 
tions, "  The  Orange  Free  State  "  ehonld  find  a  weleomo  and  a 
home  in  every  publio  and  private  library. 


"HOW  TO  NATIONALIZE   OUE  COMMONS,  WASTE 

LANDS  AND  KAILWATS." 
Snos  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  of  very  unpretending 
appearance,  but  whoae  contents  are  of  paramount  interest  and 
importance  to  alt  classes,  and  espeotally  to  that  unfortunate 
stalking-horse  of  political  parties— the  working  man.  Whilst 
the  author,  who  has  evidently  studied  the  question  earefuUy 
and  earnestly,  exprassM  his  views  with  all  the  energy  of  an 
entbnnast  who  has  unlimited  confidenoe  in  the  soundness  of 
]\in  oonolnnoiu;  he  ia  lemarkably  fblicdtous  in  bis  mode  of 
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iUiutntioD,  vliioh  is  oharacteriwd  by  moh  foroe  andjper- 
Bpienify,  that  not  even  the  hiunbleat  capacity  can  fail  to  grtap 
hit  meaning.  The  anthor  contends  that  tiie  appropriatdoD, 
with  the  public  money,  of  out  Conimone  and  "Waste  lasda  la 
the  only  way  to  work  out  the  great  Land  Queation;  and  he 
nrgea  that  it'  this  vere  done,  and  the  whole  hronght  into  a 
proper  etate  of  cnltiration,  there  would  be  no  neceuity  for 
our  agricnltnral  labonrers  to  emigrate,  and  that  oor  own 
lands  would  yield  sufficient  snetenanca  for  a  population  of 
"  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions."  The  historical  and 
l^al  bearings  of  the  Commons  Question  are  ably  and  copionsly 
dealt  with ;  and  the  statisticB  upon  which  the  author  bases 
his  deductions,  are  collated  from  the  most  authoritstive 
sources,  including  the  report  of  the  Boolosure  Commissionera, 
from  which  he  estimatea  the  annual  loss  of  rcTeuue  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  through  the  present  condidon  of  our  com- 
nuMH  and  waste  lands,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  millions. 
Fwmidable  as  this  amount  appears,  the  author  has  something 
■till  more  aatonnding  in  store.  He  says  that  if  these  lands 
were  to  be  allolted  to  farm  labourers  for  cnltiration,  they 
would  in  a  few  years  yield,  in  the  form  of  rent,  an  annual  iu- 
oome  to  the  State  of  "  from  sixty  to  eighty  miUloos ! "  Such 
are  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  items  of  interest  oontaioed  in 
this  truly  Talnahle  pamphlet,  which  not  only  poiata  out 
existing  evils,  but — what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance^ 
it  shows  the  way  ont  of  them,  in  "  short,  sharp  and  deoinre" 
fashion;  and  greater,  better,  and  more  wouderous  still— 
"without  a  farthing's  loss  or  cost  to  any  one,"  Of  the 
"  Bailway  Qnestion,"  the  exigencies  of  space  only  permit  us 
to  say — without  intending  a  joke —  that  it  is  dealt  with 
exactly  on  the  same  lines.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  give 
better  advice  oonceming  this  marvellous  little  work,  than  that 
contained  in  the  words,  "  Oo  and  buy  it."  The  price  places 
this  little  treasure  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  is  written 
by  that  staunch,  true  friend  of  the  working  man,  Uakiik 
Jamh  Book,  author  of  the  "Immortal  History  of  South 
Africa,"  "History  of  tiie  Orange  Free  State,"  "Honey  and 
Its  Use,"  &o.,  &o.,  Ac. 

"JOTTUfQ'S  BY  THE  WAY,  OR  BOON'8  MADNESS 
ON  THE  BOAD,"— By  Uumx  Jaxbs  Booh, 

Lonov:  Qkosob  Siuiiiriiis,  t  &  9,  FInsbnry  Street. 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book  by  a  very  remarkable  man. 
ICr.  Bom  is  aa  eunsiast  of  the  moat  ladomitaMe  type.    He  is 
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iirepresBible  ia  his  bopeMnees.  He  preienta  ns,  in  this 
Tolume,  with  a  pbilosophioa]  view  of  life— past,  present  and 
to  come— in  the  Oraage  Tree  State,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony. 
.  He  haa  IiTed  long  and  travelled  much,  and  seen  a  great  deal 
in  these  parts ;  and  he  helievea  that  his  thoughts,  specolations, 
fancies,  and  facts  wiU  he  of  service  to  Englishmen — hence 
this  work.  Mr.  Boon  :s  a  moBt  pronounced  Kepublicon,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  He  is 
a  reformer,  and  is  never  happy,  bnt  as  he  it  either  destroying 
what  he  believes  to  be  evil,  or  is  uplifting  and  supporting 
what  be  believes  to  be  good  and  tnie.  His  volume  is  interest- 
ing, instmctive,  and  suggestive,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
reformers  and  tho»e  who  take  any  interest  in  foreign  policy. 
Ur.  William  Haccall,  well  known  to  advanced  thinkers  in 
this  religion,  introduces  this  book  of  colonial  genius.  We  must 
not  say,  for  the  author  is  English  bom — but  his  ideas  »eem  to 
have  been  strengthened,  if  not  developed,  by  bis  colonial  life 
end  esperienoe.  In  1B69  Itr.  Maccall,  at  the  Hall  of  Science, 
London,  delivered  four  lectures  on  Pauperism.  Among  hia 
hearers  were  the  author  of  this  book.  The  lecturer  and  bia 
boon  companions  reoogniaed  a  kinship  of  spirit,  and  this  kin- 
ship has  been  strengtber^ed  by  time.  He  is  a  merchant  at 
Bloemfonteiu,  Oiange  Free  State.  His  "favourite  ideas" 
do  not  let  business  muzzle  bis  soul,  llatovrm,  in  the  play 
of  the  Hypocrite,  boasted  that  "  he  extorted  fezhorted]  all 
who  oaine  to  tho  shop,"  and  Martin  Boon,  who  is  a  true  man 
and  no  bypoorite,  finds  that  bis  ideas  being  &ecly  communi- 
cated and  fearlessly  maintained,  do  not  binder  his  progress  in 
business.  As  Mr.  Maccall's  name  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  book  we  have  only  to  add  that  it  abounds  with  racy 
writing,  which  will  amuse  the  cursory  reader,  and  with 
thoughts  that  will  interest  the  graver  student  of  this  mad 
world." — Watam  Tinut. 

Qbdroi     SmrnBnra,  8   Jb  9,    Pinsbury    Street,  London, 

C"ishes"  Jottings  by  the  Way,"  and  "How  to  Construct 
State  Uailways,"  by  Martin  James  Boon.  They  are  two 
thonghtful,  earnest,  and  vigorous  works.  They  are  fresh, 
■triking,  drastic;  brimful  of  all  sorts  of  information  and  sug- 
gestions, and  ought  to  be  read  by  all  reformers. — The  Pbofa- 
SAKDIBT  (Tail  £  Co.,  170,  Farringdon-road),  it  a  twopenny 
monthly  of  the  mcst  advanced  type,  edited  by  Uardu  Jamea 
Boon.  It  is  a  fenrless,  outspoken,  daring  periodical,  advoca- 
ting views  of  the  most  nncom promising  kind.  Martin  Boon 
is  fax  ahead  of  bis  age  and  oonntry. — OU)Mm  ChronitU. 
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"A.  SCHEUE  OF  lUPERIAL  COLONIZATION: 

How   TO  CoLomnzK   South   Afkioa,    and  bt  Whom." 

Bt  Uaktiit  J.  Boor. 

ICuTT  readers  most  recall  with  pleasure  and  esteem  the  name 

(rf  Hartiii  Jamee  Boon,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  played  a  con- 

ruouB  part  as  a  social  and  political  reformer,  and  who  was 
first  popolar  champion  of  what  has  recently  attracted  so 
mnch  attention — land  nationalisation.  The  more  disinterested 
and  devoted  we  are  in  the  serrioe  of  truth,  the  more  we  have 
to  suffer;  and  brave,  benevolent  Boon  was  not  an  exception. 
His  worldly  affairs  having  fallen  into  confusion,  he  went, 
early  in  1874,  as  a  settler  to  South  Africa.  If  in  England 
be  had  been  a  hero,  in  Caffrarta  he  was  destined  to  be  a  martyr. 
7or  a  considerable  time  he  has  resided  as  a  merchant  at 
Bloentfontein,  Orange  Tree  State.  His  tribulations  have  not 
dinunished  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  continues  to  write  and 
speak  with  the  valiant  zeal  whieh  he  displayed  in  England. 
Sis  pamphlet,  "How  to  Colonise  South  Africa,"  contains 
many  ingenious  sn^estians. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  Jingo,  I  think  that  England 
should  have  a  great  foreign  policy  and  a  great  colonial  policy, 
and  that  England  should  be  for  the  modem  world  what  Rome 
was  for  the  ancient  world.  I  was  amused  the  other  day, 
when  reading  a  lecture  by  llr.  Conwhy,  to  find  Benjamin 
Disraeli  treated  as  an  earnest  man,  with  something  of  the  old 
Hebrew  propheUo  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  comi- 
eality  that  the  most  detestable  impostor  of  modem  days  abonid 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  honest  personage.  It  is  enough 
to  make  me  hate  Benjamin  Disraeli  that,  by  his  contemptible 
trickeries,  he  brought  a  vigorous  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
into  disrepute.  To  that  policy  we  must  return  if  England  is 
to  maintain  or  to  extend  its  place  among  the  nations.  When- 
ever that  policy  is  revived  South  Africa  is  sure  to  be  sought 
as  an  admirable  field  for  colonizing  experiments.  Boon's  main 
idea  includes  the  rapid  extension  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
connection  with  an  iomenae  issue  of  redeemable  paper  money. 
As  all  money  is  simply  representative,  I  see  no  reason  for 
deeming  Boon's  plan  unworkable.  But  I  cannot  discuss  the 
plan  here,  and  must  content  myself  with  trying  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  reader  in  Boon's  pamphlet.  My  own  currency 
has  always  been  extremely  limited ;  and  I  might  be  too  much 
influenced  by  prejudices  if  I  were  to  enter  on  the  debate  of 
currency  qnesiions.  That  these  questions  have  been  pro- 
foundly studied  and  are  thoroughly  understood  by  Boon,  I 
am  convinced  ;  and  his  sincerity  and  generoul^  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  donbt.  Woluk  Haooul. 
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"  Thk  manifold  adrantageB  of  a  thorough  lyBtem  of  railway 
oommoni cation  ore  ao  well  known  and  appreciated  in  thoM 
couutriea  fortunate  enough  to  poBteas  this  universally  leoog- 
nited  deudentum,  that  any  reoepitulation  thereof  is  totally 
nnneceuary.  The  chief  gronnd  for  surprise  in  oonneotion 
with  the  matter  is,  that  any  Nation  or  State,  claiming  to  be 
ooniidered  civilised,  should  be  without,  or  inadequately  pro- 
Tided  with  railways ;  and  aa  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine 
any  people  to  be  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  country  as  not  to  be  possessed  of  an  earnest  desire  to 
have  them,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  want  of 
swaiM,  rather  than  the  want  of  wit,  is  the  real  stumbling 
block  in  the  way.  We  are  led  to  these  observatioiLa  by  the 
perusal  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  written  by  that  well  known  militant  Apostle  of  Pro- 
gress, Uartin  James  Soon,  author  of  the  Immortal  Sitlory  of 
SoiUh  AJriat,  National  Pajwr  Mimt]/  Mtd  lU  Cm,  SUlory  of 
the  Orangt  Ftm  SiaU,  &a.,  &c.  The  antbor  having  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  an  observant  resident  in  the  Free  State  la 
pre-emiuently  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  qnestion,  which  he 
treats  fi:om  the  point  of  view  that  the  railways  should  be 
oonstrncted  by  and  become  the  property  of  the  State,  the  cost 
thereof  being  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  State  paper-money 
in  the  form  of  Notes,  marked  to  denote  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Issaed,  and  made  legal  tender  for  all  purposes 
within  the  confines  of  the  Pree  State.  The  security  upon 
which  the  notes  were  issued  would  be  the  rulway  plant  an4 
works  themselves.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  line  five  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  after  paying  all  expenses  to  be  called  in, 
and  notes  representing  that  amount  oancelled  annually,  ■ 
until  the  whole  would  be  passed  out  of  circulation  and  the 
property  left  aa  a  source  of  income,  ^ther  to  carry  oat  other 
works  or  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers,  and  all 
efiteted,  entirely  &ee  of  cost.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
ttie  author's  general  idea,  and  it  is  worked  out  in  detail 
with  admirable  reasoning,  illustrated  by  oonvinoing  examples. 
Every  member  of  that  somewhat  cosmopoUtan  community, 
The  Orange  Free  State,  should  invest  uzpence,  and  stndy 
tke  question  for  himself." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOON   STARTS  ON  HIS  TRAVELS   FROM    BLOBUPONTEIH,    THE 

CAPITAL  OP   THE    ORANGE    FREE    STATE 

REPUBLIC,   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

After  many  months  of  hard  work  in  Bloemfontein,  I 
decided  to  take  another  special  business  buying-trip,  having 
completed  my  stock-taking,  and  in  one  sense  rejoicing  that  by 
strenuous  labour,  I  had,  even  in' the  hard  times  of  1883,  added 
to  my  means,  but,  to  my  annoyance  and  disgust,  lost  the  same 
owing  to  the  trickery  of  a  man  who  was  both  a  fool  and  a  rogue, 
and  of  another  "  Africander"  who  was  a  fool,  a  r<^e,  and  a 
rascal  combined.  To  intensify  my  discontent,  I  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  lawyers  of  Ladybrand  and  Bloemfontein.  Now, 
as  money  was  not  the  only  thing  I  cared  for,  and  as  man 
may  not  live  by  bread  alone,  I  realised  that  my  losses  and  diffi- 
culties would  but  be  a  spur  to  my  future  endeavours  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  <tf  the  suffering  world  in  general.  It  is  not  the 
abundance  that  a  man  hath,  but  the  contentment  of  his  mind, 
and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  means  and  opportunities  that 
give  individual  and  collective  happiness.    I  only  grieved  at 
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my  losses  from  the  fact  that,  after  all  my  intense  toil,  I  had 
diminianed  means  and  less  opportunity  to  help  in  the  cause 
so  dear  to  me,  and  to  aid  generously  and  cheer  heartily 
those  who,  in  their  old  age,  needed  succour  as  some  small  re- 
ward for  their  toil  and  the  many  sacrifices  they  had  made  in 
the  cause  of  suflFering  humanity.  -Truly  they  had  been  martyrs 
to  principle,  and  that  kept  them  poor.  If  the  blood  of  such 
martyrs  be  the  seed  of  a  future  church,  then  humanity  is 
not  without  hope  ;  for  their  lives,  have  in  an  unostentatious 
way  proved  that  in  the  mighty  heart  of  England — London — 
there  were  to  be  found  those  silent  workers  who  knew  the  cause 
of  a  people's  poverty,  but  lacked  the  strength  to  remove 
it.  However,  with  a  light  philosophic  heart  I  engaged 
my  seat  for  the  Colony  once  more,  to  meet  the  partner  of  my 
joys,  sorrows,  trials,  and  disappointments,  and  once  again  to 
embrace  my  loved  young  ones.  Punctually  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  eventful  30th  of  August,  1883,  I  bade 
my  associates  good-bye,  and  hastened  round  to  the  "  Phoenix  " 
Hotel,  whose  age  was  just  one  thousand  years,  all  but  a 
month.  The  proprietor  promised  that  on  my  return  I  should 
find  a  young  "  Phcenix  "  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  to  the 
delight  and  joy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Just  as  I  was  start- 
ing, to  my  annoyance,  a  man  came  up,  to  whom  I  had  once 
been  extremely  considerate,' until  imposture — cheating  and 
using  my  name  among  friends  in  Bloemfontein,  Kimberleyt 
and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds — had  quite 
exhausted  my  patience.  Although  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
full  of  its  latter-day  insolence,  my  sense  of  justice  would  not 
allow  me  to  cast  him  aside  until  I  had  found  him  utterly 
unworthy,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  relation  of  life. 
Making  free  with  that  which  belonged  to  another  had  secured 
him  a  public  thrashing  and  a  broken  nose  on  the  public 
market-place.  It  was  hoped  that  this  chastisement  would 
have  improved  his  morals  and  his  honesty  ;  but,  alas  I  so  &r 
had  the  man  gone  in  his  bad  career,  that  at  last  he  was  known 
as  the  "  German  Wife  Beater,"  the  general  trust -breaker,  the 
Dutch  and  Ka.&r  cheater,  and  a  most  unworthy  subject  of  the 
Free  State.  In  self-defence  I  had,  when  he  offered  me  his  hand 
before  others,  to  tell  him  sharply  that  when  he  could  prove  he 
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was  not  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  vagabond,  I  would  take  him 
by  the  hand.  Sad  to  relate,  he  was  but  one  of  the  many 
that  infest  the  country  as  its  bane  and  curse.  With  haste  I 
bade  good-bye  to  the  mentally  bhnd  and  lame,  and  to  those 
who  did  halt  for  lack  of  knowledge  to  give  the  people  some- 
thing to  think  about.  During  my  absence,  I  had  ^ain  shown 
my  fellow-citizens  how  possible  it  was  for  the  Free  State  to 
construct  its  own  Railroads,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bloemfon- 
tein  to  make  Water  Works  with  Legal  Tender  Notes  ;  and 
although  the  Park  Springs  and  the  KafiBr-Foutein,  bom  of  bog 
and  dissipated  by  drainage  and  drought,  had  proved  a  waste 
of  money,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  constant  water 
supply  from  such  sources.  I  was  not  known  as  the  one  true 
prophet  for  the  Town  Council,  its  priests,  prophets,  trimmers, 
and  toadies,  allowed  things  still  to  pursue  their  bad  and 
barren  course  to  the  loss  of  all.  Still,  by  many  I  was  wished 
good  speed,  even  in  a  post -cart — the  time  having  not  yet  come 
for  the  traveller  to  dash  along  by  railroad.  My  iriends 
hoped  I  should  return  in  safety,  and  that  at  some  future 
time  my  political  and  social  lessons  would  take  root  and  bless 
all  around,  if  not  before,  at  least  when  the  young  "  Phtenix" 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  gave  birth  to  its  successor.  Truly, 
the  man  with  a  new  idea  must  indeed  have  faith,  if  his  views 
of  life  are  only  to  have  their  reward  a  thousand  years  hence  I 
Yet,  thie  is  often  the  sole  reward  of  the  True  Reformer, 
who,  witnout  any  anticipation  that  he  will  be  appreciated,  he 
must  woiK  on,  and  work  ever  and  even  die  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  dim  future  he  may  be  understood.  With  a  hurrah, 
and  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  away  we  sp^ed  past  the  Town 
Hall  and  Library,  over  the  market  square,  oa  past  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  German  Home,  which  is  no  longer 
Liitheran,  but  narrow  in  its  views  of  life,  and  dogmatical 
iiy  its  utterings,  though  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
(mm  its  ignorant  grass-gathering  pastor ;  on  past  the 
nsolvent  St.  Andrew's  College,  which,  but  for  the  respect 
ithat  tradesmen  had  for  educational  institutions,  would 
have  been  before  the  Master  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  long 
jiefore. ;  on  past  the  barracks  of  the  living  army  of  the  Free 
State,  Jrherein  some  twenty  half-bred  young  Dutchmen  live  4 
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life  of  celibacy,  with  all  the  temptations  of  a  "  Waaihoek 
close  by ;  it  is  astonishing  how  this  little  State  attempts  to 
ape  a  big  Empire,  flattered  by  an  old  sergeant  of  the  Gennan 
Empire,  and  dubbed  Captain-General  by  a  Cape  Town 
Brand — then  past,  O  ye  reformers  of  Paris  I — a  memorial -stone 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Free  Booters  of  the  Free  State, 
who,  being  hungry  for  the  Basuto  lands  and  cattle,  paid  a 
penalty  of  death  for  their  cattle-lifting  and  blackman-slaying 
proclivities  ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  "  commandment,  this  mcmument  has  been  erected  and 
blessed  by  the  Church,  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  thus  the 
principle  that  "  Thou  mayst  steal,  if  it  is  from  the  black  man," 
is  consecrated.  But  there  the  feeling  of  justice  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  presence  of  a  fort  that  six  sturdy  Englishmen 
would  take  on  any  dark  night,  guarded  though  it  is  by  the 
formidable  Free  State  army,  led,  as  already  stated,  by  a  bully 
sergeant  of  German  Empire,  bugled  by  a  wretched  band 
creating  horror  and  disgust  to  all.  And  then  we  pass  the  spot 
— "  God's  Acre,"  so  called  by  a  Church  that  dares  to  conse- 
crate one  piece  of  ground,  and  to  impudently  affirm  that  only 
in  such  a  spot  is  there  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  I 
Do  not  alarm  yourselves,  you  church-babblers  1  It  would 
be  a  misfcM^une  if  any  of  the  Modem  Church  parties  and  the 
would-be  people's  masters  ever  rose  again  from  the  dead.  If 
sleeping  In  Jesus  is  an  advantage,  may  that  sleep  to  them  be 
long.  On  we  go,  with  the  magazine  on  the  right  the  Gun- 
powder Retail  store  of  the  Free  State  Government — a  Govern- 
ment well  known  now  to  have  winked  at  enormous  supplies, 
being  delivered  to  Bloemfontein  and  other  border  towns  to 
enrich  its  Dutch  and  German  supporters,  to  supply  the 
Baeutos  with  ammunition  to  defy  the  English  Government, 
and  in  some  cases  the  Free  State  Exchequer,  replenished  like' 
wise  by  the  sale  of  war  material.  On  my  left  hand,  to  my 
utter  disgust  and  cmtempt  for  the  Town  Council,  I  passed  tha 
native  "  location."  If  I  felt  indignant  before,  -which  I  related 
of  my  first  expmence  in  my  earlier  "  JottingSi"  I  now  felt  un- 
q>eakable  contempt  for  a  Council  of  nobodies  and  do-nothings, 
-who  neglected  to  remove  the  birthplace  of  scarlatina,  di^- 
Iheria  and  many  other  diseases,  which  all  have  their  origin  aod 
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starting  point  m  the  filth  collected  in  "  Waaihoek."  The 
Council  had  timely  warning,  but  they  torfc  no  effectual 
measures,  and  allowed  a  blockhead  to  receive  money,  as  a 
sanitary  in^>ector  in  the  &ce  of  all  who  knew  his  uselt^sness. 
Good  Heavens  !  When  shall  we  have  min  to  regulate  and 
build  decent  houses  for  our  two-legged  and  four-footed  fellow 
creatures  that  congregate  together  ?  As  a  gregarious  animal, 
man  will  always  be  found  at  close  quarters  ;  but  is  that  a 
leason  why  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  stables  of 
our  horses  than  to  the  habitations  of  our  people  of  all  grades  ? 
Must  crowded  human  beings  always  live  in  filth,  and  be 
surrounded  by  conditions  unfit  for  swine  7  But  for  fear 
of  a  charge  of  incendiarism,  I  would  have  thrown  a  torch  into 
the  monstrous  mass  and  burned  the  whole  lot  out.  Would 
that  this  could  be  done  by  chance,  though  such  mischance 
might  be  called  the  act  of  God,  if  but  its  foulness  could 
be  removed  from  the  midst  of  Btoemfontein  for  ever. 
The  same  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  "locations"  Of 
every  town  in  the  Free  State.  Disease  and  filth  reign  every, 
where  ;  there  is  a  constant  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  healthy 
men,  and  there  is  a  scourge  in  the  homestead  of  every  woman 
that  has  to  hire  servants  from  the  dwellers  in  the  infested 
r^on.  The  bishop  and  the  many  imbeciles  called  reverend 
were  to  be  condemned  for  not  preaching  in  the  Kaffir  churches 
the  need  of  cleanliness,  and  we  were  supposed  to  think  that 
if  their  Godlin^s  was  not  more  prominent  than  their  sweet- 
ness and  cleanliness,  they  were  deficient  indeed.  When  shall 
we  have  parsons  who,  like  the  Monks  of  Old,  knowing  how  to 
use  building  tools,  will  shew  the  people  how  to  build,  and,  if 
need  be,  will  work  with  their  own  hands  and  erect  human 
habitations.  When  shall  we  have  Sisters  of  Mercy  as  ready, 
to  attend  to  bodily  as  to  spiritual  wants,  by  giving  lessons  in 
cooking  and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  producing 
comfort  and  pleasantness  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
instead  of  wasting  valuable  time  in  masses  and  matins, 
plunging  the  people  deeper  and  deeper  into  superstition, 
stupidity,  and  idleness  ?  At  this  point  of  the  road,  I  met  two 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  bade  me  good-bye,  and  who 
JwTia^  nOAlled  under  my  lash  for  their  foul  tricks,  wotd^ ' 
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have  been  happy  if  they  could  have  shouted,  "  Away  with 
him  1 — may  he  never  return  1 "  even  if  their  hope  had  removed 
t^e  to  their  region  of  HELL,  and  certain  am  I,  that  if 
their  casting  vote  could  have  released  me  from  its  warmth, 
they  would  have  preferred  to  prolong  my  torture.  Such  is  the 
hate  that  some  people  have  for  those  who  date  to  speab  the 
truth  in  season,  and  sometimes  out  of  season.  Judging  by^ 
one's  want  of  success  in  life,  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
unwise  to  utter  one's  own  convictions,  still  one  could  not  at  all 
times  be  disloyal  to  the  truth,  let  come  what  might.  Their 
individuality  being  gratified  at  the  expense  of  their  Eamiiies, 
roused  my  indignation  and  reproof,  and  when  positive  ruin 
stared  them  in  the  face  like  many  others,  they  wore  the  Blue 
Ribbon  which  ought  to  have  been  worn  years  before,  and  the 
abstinence  practised  in  the  beginning,  which  would  have 
made  them  successful,  and  then,  instead  of  being  jealous  of 
my  good  luck,  the  outcome  of  very  constant  and  hard  work, 
they,  too,  might  have  rejoiced  and  befen  glad,  even  if,  like 
myself,  they  had  lost  fortune  by  the  want  of  trickery,  as  this 
after-history  will  explain,  and  fully  bear  out  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  all. 

For  two  years  and  more  I  had  led  an  isolated  life  because 
I  dared  not  allow  those  I  loved  to  live  in  the  town,  and  when 
I  knew  it  could  all  have  been  altered  by  human  agency,  and 
that  the  town,  with  a  gcod  supply  of  running  water,  might 
have  been  a  garden  to  live  in,  and  the  children  enjoying  its 
shade  under  green  trees,  instead  of  playing  in  its  dirty  gutters, 
I  felt  bitter  against  those  who  fettened  upon  high  rents,  and  who 
did  nothing  to  alter  bad  conditions.  Much  to  the  delight  of 
the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bloemfontein,  but  to 
the  inconvenience  of  us  travellers.  Nature  had  gathered  up 
her  b^  watering  pot,  and  turned  out  the  contents  upon  our 
devoted  heads.  A  good  Cape  cart,  well  fitted,  is  a  treat  to 
ride  in ;  but,  as  a  rule,  passenger  and  post  carts  are  the  oldest 
that  can  be  got ;  while  feeling  glad  for  the  rain,  on  account  of 
■  the  farmers,  I  cursed  my  luck  at  the  prospect  of  being  con- 
tinually sprinkled  by  the  heavenly  showers  through  the  means 
of  the  sieve  on  the  top  above  my  head  ;  but  it  was  useless  to 
jqunnur.     Qn,  on,  was  the  cry  to  the  horses  by  our  youthful 
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Jehn.  Now,  if  the  cart  was  old,  our  driver  was  jroung,  and  I 
felt  it  was  a  shame  that  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  should  be  exposed 
to  the  elements,  and  the  lives  of  the  passangers  risked  in 
his  hands,  while  his  lazy  father  drank,  smoked,  and  lolled  at 
home.  When  will  things  in  human  shape  remember  that  it  is 
cruel  to  tax  the  strength  and  powers  of  the  half-developed, 
whether  of  the  two-footed  or  the  four-footed  animals  in  our 
midst  ?  Passing  by  Kofiyfontein,  another  wretched  location, 
only  made  tolerable  by  its  supply  of  water,  which,  like  the 
Park  Springs,  was  bom  of  bog  and  being  dissipated  by  drain- 
age and  draught.  At  this  spot  1  began  to  niake  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  fellow-passengers,  and  to  my  surprise,  after  request 
ing  their  consideration  for  an  orphan,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  elderly  lady  passenger  was  an  old  Colonist,  to  whom  I 
had  paid  a  visit  in  my  earlier  days,  in  the  Colony,  with  a  view 
of  purchasing  her  husband's  &rm  ;  but,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
she  told  me  bow  after  many  years  of  struggle,  and  the  bring- 
ing up  of  a  family,  mainly  through  her  endeavours,  she  had  lost 
the  farm,  and  its  gardening  pleasures,  through  the  bad  habits 
of  her  husband.  This  wicked  wretch,  time  after  time^  ate 
up  her  industry  to  recover  from  his  follies,  he  always  made 
his  way  back,  and  heartlessly  and  haughtily  demanded  the 
&uits  of  her  diligence  and  frugality.  Truly,  hers  was  a  case 
where  the  ante-nuptial  contract  would  have  secured  to  her 
the  results  of  her  labours.  It  was  painful  to  witness  her 
emotion  when  she  was  describing  her  love  for  her  old  garden 
— the  birthplace  of  her  childen— and  what  to  her  was  at  one 
time  her  Eden.  She  felt  in  reality  the  words  of  Adah  to  Cain, 
when  remonstrating  with  Cain  on  the  folly  of  his  complaining : 
"  Dear  Cain,  why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ?  Can 
we  not  make  another  here  or  elsewhere  ?  Where'er  thou  wilti 
where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not,  the  want  of  this  so  much 
r^retted  Eden,  have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother?" 
This  was  the  feeling  of  this  humble  but  loving  mother  ;  had 
the  man  but  remained  loving  and  kind,  anywhere  to  her 
would  have  been  an  Eden  ;  but  without  love  she  felt  indeed 
Paradise  was  lost,  and  with  no  prospect  of  being  regained 
with  the  btfaer  of  her  children,  and  now  that  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  live  with  the  roan  who  swore  a  lifetime  of 
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lojralty  and  protection,  although  compelled  to  live  among 
strangers.  Yet  her  love  for  the  country  was  of  the  liveliest, 
and  rural  influences  were  to  her  the  sweetest.  Oh,  the  music 
in  that  word  home  I  It  brings  back  to  us  a  sweet  strain  from 
the  heart  of  our  memory.  To  the  young  it  is  a  reminder  of 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them.  Our  noblest,  best  men,  the 
leading  men  of  our  nation,  derived  the  best  elements  of  their 
character  from  maternal  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  child- 
hood. Who  moulds  our  characters  while  we  are  yet  young  ? 
Certainly  our  mother  does.  There  is  no  influence  so  powerful 
as  hers  upon  the  rising  generation.  While  she  shapes  the 
characters  of  our  great  and  good  men,  to  her  it  also  falls  to 
to  train  those  who  are  to  be  mothers  when  she  is  no  more,  and 
to  do  for  this  generation  what  she  has  done  for  hers. 

HoaM  of  our  oHildhood  I  bow  kflbotlon  oUngi 
And  IioTsri  Mwuid  tbee  witli  her  lemph  yringt ; 
Dearer  thf  liilla,  thoogli  dad  In  kntamn  broini, 
Ibta  fitirnrt  wiiiiiDita  wUoh  (he  oeden  ornni. 

To  one  wbo  haa  been  long  in  oi^  pent, 

'Til  sweet  to  look  Dptm  the  Stir 

And  open  &oe  of  Hearen. 

What  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  the  English 
peopl<e  is  their  hearty  love  of  everything  that  savours  and 
sounds  of  "country."  It  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  characteristic 
— deep  rooted,  and  not  to  be  eradicated  by  the  longest  and 
most  engrossing  occupations  of  a  city  or  town  life.  Many  a 
fainting  heart  is  cheered  by  the  hope  that  one  day  success 
will  crown  the  labours  of  years,  and  enable  the  industrious 
citizen  to  close  his  days  amid  the  quiet  of  a  green  suburban 
retreat,  or  a  country  house,  far  off  among  fields,  hedgerows, 
and  babbling  brooks,  with  the  flowers  blowing,  and  skylarks 
singing  at  will,  freely  and  joylessly.  This  is  the  season  of 
youth,  the  hope  of  manhood,  and  the  realisation  of  age  in  the 
cases  of  many. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  universality  of  this  feeling 
among  our  country  men  and  country  women.  This  old  green 
country  is  worthy  of  all  their  admiration,  love,  and  pride.  It 
is  almost  a  part  of  themselves,  and  associations  connected 
ffitb  it  w?  bound  up  with  their  being.     Our  poets  have  supg 
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of  it  till  it  has  become  mixed  up  with  their  tenderest  and 
strongest  influences.  History,  ■  has  made  it  venerable  ; 
England's  old  castles  and  abbeys  and  churches,  its  battle- 
fields, its  old  halls  and  country  houses,  are  they  not  identified 
in  history  with  the  march  of  this  great  people  in  civilization 
and  freedom  ?  Then  there  are  the  birthplaces  of  its  great 
men,  the  haunts  of  its  poets,  the  stately  piles  dedicated  to 
learning,  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  nobles,  the  homes  of 
the  people,  the  huts  of  the  poor,  scattered  all  over  this  green 
land.  There  are  the  old  forests,  older  than  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  the  old  streiims  and  mountainous  country.  The 
very  word  has  music  in  it  ;  it  brings  up  thoughts  of  the 
merry  Maypole,  the  freshness  of  the  woods  and  fields,  pansies 
and  spring  violets,  shady  lanes,  and  rose-embowered  lattices, 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  music  of  birds,  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  lowirg  of  cattle  at  eventide  ;  clear  skies  from  which  the 
sun  shines  down  among  green  leaves,  and  upon  grass  land, 
mossy  banks,  and  gurgling  rills,  while  trout  and  minnow 
Take  th«  loxinj  of  glowing  bMm^ 
Tmpered  with  ooolnew. 

Country,  however,  we  cannot  all  have.  We  who  live  in 
towns  and  cities — the  great  accumulated  deposits  of  civiliza- 
tion— must  ply  away  at  our  several  tasks,  some  with  the 
hammer  and  others  with  the  quill ;  shopmen  at  their  counters ; 
lawyers  in  their  chambers ;  needlewomen  in  their  attics, 
merchants  in  their  counting  houses  ;  labourers  at  their  daily 
work.  But  even  here  the  love  of  country  shows  itself  as 
strikingly  as  ever ;  the  strong  passion  displays  itself  in  a 
thousand  forms.  Go  to  Covent  Garden  market  any  morning 
in  June  and  you  will  there  find  the  general  love  of  flowers 
and  green  leaves  displaying  itself  in  another  form.  The  stalls 
are  filled  with  endless  loads  of  bouquets ;  the  tables  are 
gaily  set  out  with  their  tempting  array  of  calceolarias, 
geranuims,  fuchsias,  cactuses,  roses,  and  heliotropes,  all  nicely 
potted  and  mossed  ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  resist  the 
pleasure  of  having  one  or  more  of  these  in  possession,  and 
bearing  them  off  in.  triumph.  Many  a  longing  look  is  cast 
upon  these  stalls  by  those  too  poor  to  buy. 

What  would  many  a  poor  girl  give  to  be  OTnier  of  one  of 
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these  sweet  plants,  reminding  her  as  they  do  of  country,  and 
gardens,  and  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  beauty  of  nature  ? 

The  love  of  flowers  is  beautiful  in  the  young,  beautiful  in 
the  aged.  It  bespeaks  simplicity,  purity,  delicate  taste,  and 
an  innate  love  of  Nature.  Long  may  flowers  bloom  in  the 
homes  of  our  people — in  their  parlour  windows,  in  their  one- 
roomed  cottages,  in  their  attics,  in  their  cellar  dwellings  even ! 
We  have  hope  for  the  hearts  that  love  flowers,  and  the 
country  of  which  they  are  bom. 

See,  perched  in  that  window  sill,  high  above  the  rushing 
tide  of  city  life,  a  lark  in  its  narrow  cage.  Its  eyes  upturned, 
and  its  feet  planted  on  the  bit  of  green  turf  which  its  owner 
brought  from  under  a  great  oak  tree  in  theforest,  when  on  his  last 
holiday  ramble,  the  lark  pours  through  its  little  throat  a  flood 
of  melody  and  joy.  Though  confined,  yet  it  sees  the  sun  through 
its  prison  bars,  looks  up  cheerfully,  and  sings.  And  its  captive 
owner  in  that  narrow  room  behind — captive  by  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  his  daily  bread — he,  too,  as  he  hears  the  glad 
melody,  and  as  his  eyes  glance  at  the  bit  of  green  turf,  and 
turn  to  the  blue  sky  above,  feels  joy  and  love  "  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,"  and  he  labours  on  more  hopefully,  even  though  the 
carol  of  the  lark  has  brought  his  childhood's  home,  the 
verdure  of  its  fields  and  the  music  of  its  words  gushing  into 
his  memory.  Sing  on,  then,  bird  of  Heaven,  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  immortal  Shelley  in  his  poem  on  the  Lark. 

You  see  the  love  of  country  strongly  displays  itself  on  all 
the  holidays  in  the  year.  Then  you  find  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  pressing  and  panting  out  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  all  directions  towards  the  fields  and  the  fresh  air. 
Steamers  up  and  steamers  down,  stage  coaches,  omnibuses, 
and  cabs  ;  and,  above  all,  railway  trains  are,  on  such  days, 
packed  tight  with  passengers  all  bound  for  the  "  country  "  for 
a  day  on  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  rivers — a  long  day 
of  firesh  breathing  and  pure  delight. 

One  might  say  a  great  deal  more  of  the  thousand  other 
forms  in  which  this  love  of  country  exhibits  among  us — of  the 
cottage- gardening,  the  taste  for  which  is  rapidly  extending 
among  the  people — the  small  allotments  so  eagerly  desired  by 
working  men  ;  the  amateur  or  gentleman-brming  ;   of  the 
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love  of  rural  sports,  and  games,  and  exercise ;  of  oiir  national 
literature  which  is  so  full  of  the  free  breath  of  the  country,  of 
our  poetry,  and  song,  which  from  Shakspeare  to  Wordsworth 
have  always  drawn  their  finest  imagery  from  nature,  and  have 
never  struclr  the  chords  of  the  national  heart  with  more 
.  electric  power,  than  when  appealimg  to  country  life  and  rural 
beauty. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  women  are  the  equal  of  men. 
There  alone  they  may  proudly  toss  their  heads.  There 
the  scamp,  who,  meditating  shame  to  the  wife,  sister  or 
daughter,  has  not  before  him  the  simple  terrors  of  a  co- 
respondent. He  knows  he  has  before  him  the  peril  to  be  shot. 
There  a  faithless  swain,  who  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
may  be  kept  in  prison  until  he  elects  to  marry  the  woman 
with  whose  affections  he  has  trifled  ;  an  injured  woman  may 
herself  use  a  revolver ;  a  slighted  one — a  cowhide.  The 
general  spirit  of  American  law,  in  reference  to  woman  is  well- 
expressed  in  the  statue  law  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  married  women.  The  property  of  both  real  and 
personal  which  any  woman,  who  may  hereafter  be  married  in 
this  Commonwealth,  niay  own  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
the  rents,  usuries,  profits,  proceeds  thereof,  and  any  real  or 
personal  property  which  shall  come  to  her  by  descent  or 
bequest,  or  the  gift  of  any  person  except  her  husband,  shall 
remain  her  sole  and  separate  property,  notwithstanding  her 
marriage,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  a  husband, 
or  liable  for  his  debts.  Any  married  woman  may  carry  on 
any  trade  or  business,  and  perform  any  labour  or  service  on 
her  own  sole  and  separate  account  ;  and  the  earnings  of  any 
married  woman,  from  her  trade,  business,  labour  or  service, 
will  be  her  sole  property,  and  may  be  used  and  invested  by 
her  in  her  own  name.  Thus  we  see  that  in  America,  without 
giving  further  details,  a  woman  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
chattel,  and  the  slave  to  a  man's  never-ending  demands,  but 
is  looked  upon,  as  she  shoiild  be,  as  the  fit  helpmate  of  man, 
to  be  honoured  in  all  and  under  all  conditions ;  and  in  that 
case  her  children  look  up  to  her,  not  as  the  house  or  bread- 
winning  slave,  but  the  mother  of  a  home.  Had  such  arrange- 
ments been    in  practice  in  .Africa,  this  .woman   would  not 
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have  lost  faier  home  and  been  made  a  hopeless  fu^ive,  whilst 
ber  children  were  £ar  away  from  her.  And  let  there  be  no 
mistake,  to  raise  a  nation,  let  the  woman  be  made  free,  and 
then  we  may  expect  a  nation  of  men.  The  state  of  our  own 
law  may  frequently  be  gathered  from  our  police  reptorts  ;  time 
after  time,  women  asking  for  protection  in  person  and 
property,  and  magistrates  even  admitting  that  they  could  not 
help  or  protect.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  but  much  to 
be  hoped,  by  being  just  to  women,  enabling  them,  as  in  the 
United  States,  to  acquire,  possess,  and  devise.  This  would 
often  make  better  husbands,  never,  certainly,  worse  husbands, 
and  would  preyent  the  dragging  down  of  wives  and  children 
to  the  level  to  which  business,  misfortune,  or  vice  often  reduces 
husbands.  For  further  particulars  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
and  of  men's  treatment  of  woman,  I  refer  to  my  future  pub- 
lications and  to  "  Boon's  Weekly  English  Propagandist." 

THE.  LOVE  OF  WOMAN. 

Woman*!  Love  in  aiglu  ftriaei, 

Bresthei  in  throbs  tmd  bloomi  in  tewi, 
WlOiera  wIisd  the  ons  aha  prliea 

Wreoks  the  hope  of  fatan  yean. 
Like  the  Bmitton  rose  of  Bnmmer, 

'Knth  aame  angrj,  biting  blaat, 
For  the  rtoncB  that  oTeroome  her 

LcATe  DO  featnrea  of  the  pist. 
WoEiiaii's  loio  there's  no  repreuiog. 

For  the  lorea  snd  dotea  on  one ; 
One,  alone,  raoeifeB  her  bleeaing, 

From  timt  hMrl  too  eaaj  won. 
Fortune,  aaQiog — frowning — nerer 

Warps  the  geclel  ray  of  bliu, 
Which  emits  its  light  for  erar. 

Sparkling  in  the  oonataDt  kiss. 
Woman's  love,  to  mu  onoe  plighted. 

In  the  Ihrob— the  tear— the  sigh^ 
Thongh  that  pledge  b;  man  ba  blighted, 

By  the  shrewd,  deaigning  lie — 
Sbonld  all  treesDred  hopes  lie  atiOad, 

Future  viaiona'  raptorei  flee — 
Tet  remaina  her  Iots  nnrified, 

Sixad,oli<  lalMoae,itilloatliM, 
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LigUa  tlie  itonn  j  patli  w«  troad, 
Sbadi  a  rIotT  on  the  dwrtling 

Wha«  the  bridal  feaat  ia  ■pnad. 
And  srerta  the  heart  when  kmelj. 

From  the  •ottowb  that  oppreai ; 
LoTM  vm  dewrlf— fondly — 0DI7 

Lores  UUdoatli  thtt  Ioto  iimmi. 


WHERE  IS  LOVE  FOUND  ? 

Whote  is  Lots  ftond  ?    Thehappjaad  tnw, 

Who  is  nerer  mtrj,  ot  dnll,  or  iooeij. 
Who  la  erer  the  Hme,  yet  alwaya  neir, 

Who  gladdens  the  bwrt,  bot  the  paro  heart  only ; 
Wh^  imikp  away  nrrow,  and  driTsa  away  atrlfo. 

Or,  if  the  world  frowB,iaBt  band  toobeer  na; 
Who  aniDDthB  both  the  np  hill  and  down  biU  of  lib ; 

And  in  »g§,  as  in  youth,  ii  erer  near  na— • 

TTbereietbiiLoTar 
filwn  wemeethlmincitiea?  He  ia  not  there, 

Wliera  Art  preaidea  wich  her  thonnod  lore*  ; 
And  Pleaanrea  aeeka,  haod  in  band  with  Oare, 

The  hearta  that  aha  tempta,  but  neTer  aeonrea  j 
Wber*  aiilfa  nerer  gl^ddeoa,  bat  M  thatfa  gay 

latbebaaqoetof  Dead  Sea  frnits  ontepread ; 
Where  the  ravel  b^  night,  and  tlw  ale^  iy  d^f, 

Bring  the  bmaing  pnlae  and  the  adiins  bead— 

Iiore  ie  not  there  I 
Wlwn  Ii  Lore  found  P    Where  tie  wild  aowerefrowi 

And  thsbirdaand  the  breeaea  both  are  aingiog. 
And  bearen  and  earth  have  a  healthy  glow— 

A  bloaatng  that  each  onto  each  ia  bringing ; 
Where  tbe  trait  tree  bloeKina  aod  fleUs  an  gvoM, 

At  either  aide  o[  amae  aOetit  rirer  ; 
And  Natnre—the  mother  of  Lore — la  feea. 

The  gentle,  yet  boaatifal,beaaty-giTe^ 

There  lore  la  bond. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

My  male  fellow-traveller  was  a  young  man  on  his  way  to  ask 
papa  the  momentous  question,  as  it  is  said,  which,  given  in 
the  affiimative,  was  to  make  him  happy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and,  if  spared  to  the  usual  time,  until  sorrow  and 
trouble  came,  owing  to  old  age,  and  then  to  wish  for  bis 
departure.  A  young  man  married  is  marred,  so  says  Ouida, 
one  of  the  greatest  exposers  of  our  wretched  political  and 
social  conditions,  and  as  such  is  abused  by  ail  the  pigmies  of 
our  day,  who  will  not  and  cannot  understand  her  aims  in  life. 
No  writer  can  be  admired  in  all  that  he  or  she  writes ;  but, 
take  ail  in  the  best  light,  Ouida's  writings  are  as  necessary  in 
this  age,  as  the  surgeon's  knife  to  cut  out  a  cancer  in  the  body. 
To  say  that  you  could  not  put  some  of  her  books  in  the  hands 
of  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  is  to  utter  a  fact ;  but  this  argument 
could  be  used  against  many  books ;  and  where  is  the  man 
that  would  like  his  wife  or  daughter  to  read  privately,  much 
less  publicly,  the  Old  Testament  ?  It  is  simply  a  history  in 
some  portions,  of  things  done  and ,  to  be  done,  that  in  its 
naked  frankness  is  revolting.  Ouida  but  explains  ^cts  and 
suggests  remedies,  and  for  so  doing  I  thank  her,  and  beg  that 
all  will  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  before  condemning 
She  reveals  to  us  many  things,  which  seem  impossible — in- 
credible, but  she  reveals  nothing  but  facts,  she  makes  logically 
clear,  that  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  ours,  the  upper 
classes  are  the  most  demoralized  and  brutish  in  their  conduct, 
not  only  to  society  in  general  but  to  women  of  their  own 
rank. 

A  young  man  macried  is  a  man  that's  marred  !  How  can 
the  man  iail  to  be  so,  who  chooses  his  yoke-fellow  for  life,  in 
the  blindest  haste,  when  taste  alters  in  all  things  so  utterly 
from  youth  to  manhood?     Tastei  bias,  opinion,  judgmenti 
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alter  as  judgment  widens ;  taste  ripens  and  sight  grows 
keener  from  long  mixing  with  the  world,  and  long  studying  its 
varied  views.  God  help,  then,  the  man  who  has  taken  into  his 
heart  and  into  his  life  a  wife,  who  fair  in  his  eyes,  in  all  the 
glamour  of  love  is  as  insufficient  to  him  in  his  maturer 
years  as  are  the  weaker  thoughts,  the  unformed 
judgment  of  his  youth.  The  thoughts  might  be  well 
in  their  way,  the  judgment  generous  and  just,  but  he 
has  outgrown  them,  and  he  can  no  more  return  to 
them  than  he  can  return  to  his  boyish  days.  So  the  wife,  too, 
may  be  good  in  her  way ;  he  may  strive  to  cleave  to  her,  to  be 
faithful  to  her,  as  he  has  sworn  to  do  ;  he  may  seek  with  all 
his  might  to  come  to  her  side,  to  bring  back  the  old  feeling, 
to  find  her  all  she  needs,  and  all  he  used  to  think  her  ;  he  may  ■ 
strive  with  all  his  might  to  do  this  ;  but  it  is  lost  labour.  It 
is  not  his  fault  if  he  progresses^  he  goes  on  alone ;  if  he  falls 
back  to  her  level  he  deteriorates  with  every  day  that  dawns 
A  young  man  meets  with  a  young  girl  in  society,  he  falls  in 
love  with  her,  a  few  glances,  a  few  meetings  and  he  proposes. 
It  is  a  pretty  dream  for  a  few  months ;  then  gradually  the 
illusions  drop  one  by  one.  He  finds  her  mind  narrow,  ill- 
stored,  with  no  single  thot^ht  in  it  akin  to  his  own.  Or,  and 
this  I  take  it,  is  a  worse  case  still — the  wife  is  a  good  wife,  he 
knows  it,  he  feels  it,  he  honours  her  for  it,  he  knows  she  is  a 
fond,  good  mother — but  for  all  this,  she  is  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  He  comes  home,  worn  out  with  a  day's  labour, 
but  successful  from  it ;  he  tells  her  his  successes  or  his 
hoped-for  victories,  of  the  one  thing  that  is  the  essence  of  his 
hfe  and  the  end  of  his  ambition ;  she  hstens  with  a  vague, 
amiable,  absent  smile ;  but  her  heart  is  not  with  him,  nor  her 
ear ;  she  drawls  out,  "  Yes,  dear,  indeed !  How  very  nice  !  But 
cook  has  mined  that  leg  of  mutton,  it  is  really  burnt  to  a 
cinder."  She  cannot  help  it ;  her  mission  is  to  think  of  small 
things.  The  perpetual  drop,  drop  of  her  small  worries  is  like 
the  ceaseless  dropping  of  water  upon  his  brain.  She  is  less 
capable  of  understanding  him  in  his  defeats,  his  stn^gies,  his 
victcwies,  than  the  senseless  writing  paper,  which,  though  it 
cannot  respond  to  them,  at  least  lets  him  score  hie  thoughts 
pa  its  blank  pag^  and  will  bear  th^  unobliterated.    Atnan 
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early  married  is  pronaturely  a^ed.  While  he  is  yet  yaang, 
his  wife  is  old.  Married  In  youth,  he  takes  upon  himself 
burdens  that  should  never  weigh  save  upon  middle  age ;  in 
middle  age  he  bears  a  part  that  should  be  reserved  for  age 
alone.  A  young  fellow  starts  in  life  with  a  good  education 
and  a  promising  profession,  but  with  a  little  capital  which 
cannot  be  lucrative  to  hi?"  till  time  has  mellowed  his  reputa- 
tion and  experience  made  him  more  or  less  a  name.  He  can 
live  for  a  little  if  he  likes ;  he  can  take  his  knapsack,  and  a 
walking  tour,  if  he  wants  change  and  travel ;  he  is  not 
tortured  by  the  envy  of  those  who  want  bread  ;  the  world  is 
before  him  to  choose  at  least  where  he  will  work  in  it — in  a 
word,  he  is  free.  But  if  he  marries,  while  young,  his  up-hill 
career  is  fettered ;  if  he  keeps  manfully  and  honestly  out  of 
debt,  economy  and  privation  eat  his  very  life  away.  He  toils, 
he  struggles,  he  works  on  as  all  brain  and  hand-workers  must, 
feverishly,  and  at  express  speed  to  keep  in  the  van  at  all ;  he 
is  old,  while  by  right  of  years,  he  should  be  young,  in  the  con- 
stant harassing  rack  and  strain  to  keep  up  appearance  and 
seem  well  off,  while  every  shilling  is  of  consequence ;  he  works 
or  writes  for  his  bread  with  the  turmoil  of  children  near  him, 
he  smites  courteously  with  the  iron  in  his  soul  and  with 
smnmonses  or  bills  hanging  over  his  head ;  he  returns  from 
his  business,  and,  after  a  long  day,  jaded  and  worn  out, 
desires  rest  and  recreation ;  but  he  comes  not  to  quiet,  to 
peace,  to  sohtude  with  a  book,  anything  to  soothe  the  fagged 
nerves  and  ease  the  strain  for  an  hour  at  least,  but  only  to 
some  petty  miserable  worry— some  fresh  small  care,  to  hear 
his  wife  going  Into  rabid  and  ridiculous  agonies  because  her 
youngest  son  has  the  measles,  or  because  the  servant  has  not 
done  her  duty ;  or  he  finds  her  heartless,  cheapening  his 
honour,  running  down  his  credit,  holding  his  name  as  care- 
lessly as  a  child  holds  a  mirror,  forgetting,  like  a  child,  that 
a  breath  on  it  is  like  a  stain ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
remonstrances.  Singing  at  him  with  a  sneer  some  died-out 
folly  or  some  business  mistake,  misfortune,  miscalculation, 
or  loss  through  his  faith  in  humanity ;  the  crown  of  hia  man- 
hood,  his  undying  faith  in  all ;  goading  him  to  words  that  he 
knows  for  bis  own  dignity  were  best  unsaid.    Wise  are  the 
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old  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  "  Thou  bindest  thyself  for  life 
for  that  which  perchance  never  lasts  nor  pleases  thee  one 
year,  for  the  desire  dieth,  when  it  is  obtained,  and  the  affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied,"  A  man  among  men,  literally 
dying  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  of  the  weary  weight- 
with  no  sympathy ;  the  torturing  rack  of  home  cares,  his 
family  and  poverty  dragging  him  downwards,  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  death  in  life,  the  age  in  youth,  the  early  love-elected 
doom  that  almost  invariably  dogs  the  steps  of  a  man  who 
has  married  early,  be  his  station  what  it  may,  be  his  choic^ 
what  it  will.  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  young  man  married  in  mad 
haste,  and  who  gives  up  the  one  priceless  birthright  on  earth. 
Frudom.  In  his  early  days  it  may  be  due  to  his  full  heart  of 
sympathy  for  the  opposite  sex,  or  pity,  which  is  akin  to  love. 
for  the  woman  he  would  protect  from  the  insults  of  others. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  married  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  of  life. 
That  there  are  temptations  to  be  met,  assailing  the  young  man 
on  ail  sides,  is  true,  but  it  is  for  us  elderly  people  to  remove 
these  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  create  a  higher  ideal  of 
purity,  and  under  no  consideration  teach  that  indulgence  is 
the  highest  aim  in  life,  instead  of  self-control,  full  occupation, 
noble  aims.  When  means  are  provided  and  a  certainty,  as 
far  as  human  foresight  can  arrange,  justifies  a  mature  choice, 
let  marriage  take  place,  with  a  deep  unutterable  love  that 
enables  the  man  to  feel  that  he  has  found  his  queen  of  life> 
and  his  home  choice,  and  the  woman  look  up  to  him  as  her 
highest  ideal  as  unto  a  god.  With  such  facts  taught,  men 
would  hesitate  to  pledge  themselves  into  a  false  position,  and 
women  would  not  accept  what  may  but  be  lip-vows  instead 
of  a  mature  heart's  devotion.  Men  are  not  so  helpless  in  these 
days  that  of  necessity  they  must  make  homes  in  haste  ;  nor 
are  women  so  helpless  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  life's 
choice  in  haste  to  be  repented  of  while  life  lasts.  1  am  fully 
aware  that  the  present  conditions  of  existence  create  much  of 
the  need  to  delay  settling  in  life ;  and  it  is  my  pride  to  assist 
in  breaking  down  the  monopolies  that  make  life  so  full  of 
struggles  and  disappointments.  I  know  full  well  that  if  tlie 
oppressing  classes  are  removed  that,  then,  there  will  be  an 
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opportunity  for  early  marriages ;  but  until  such  conditions  are 
removed  all  the  objections  now  urged  for  delay  will  be  valid  ; 
until  that  time  arrives  let  due  precaution  be  used,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  life-contract  that  is  entered  into.  Some,  how- 
ever, may  object  to  all  thjs,  and  urge  early  marriage  as 
society's  safety  valve. 

That  considerable  difficulties  exist  upon  this  point,  and  that 
strong  prejudices  exist  in  society  generally  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but,  because  ignorance,  difficulties  and  prejudices  exist,  surely 
this  cannot  be  any  reason  why  those  who  have  wholly,  or  in 
part,  overcome  them,  should  remain  inactive  or  be  bound 
down  by  incorrect  conceptions  which  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge. Reforms  do  not  spring  from  the  masses  ;  they  originate 
with  the  few  who  have  and  use  the  i>ower  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  the  courage,  when  they  know  they  are  right,  of 
doing  that  which  they  are  assured  is  true  and  good.  The 
masses  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receive  the  conception  of 
the  thinkers ;  and  in  due  time,  when  they  see  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  the  workers  they  will  also  acknowledge  that  the 
reforms  are  beneficial.  A '  man's  every-day  life  denotes  his 
morahty,  faith,  and  honour  by  the  manly  strength  of  purpose 
he  exhibits  in  doing  his  duty. 

The  man  of  the  most  humble  origin,  and  in  the  most  humble 
circumstances  can  stand  throned  as  Nature's  most  noble  work 
— a  gentleman.  Like  a  nugget  of  gold,  he  is  not  lessBoUd, 
strong  and  pure,  because  encircled  by  a  rough  exterior.  A 
man  winning  his  bread  by  manual  labour  may  be  the  peer  or 
superior  of  one  wearing  a  crown.  The  most  heroic  deeds  have 
been  immortalized  by  poor,  unpretentious  men.  The  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  gentleman 
are  ntunerous,  but  ail  derived  from  the  same  source  and  basi^— 
purity  and  firmness  of  principle.  A  gentleman  is  ever  loyal, 
just,  generous,  honest,  truthful,  brave,  tender-hearted,  faithful) 
temperate,  consistent,  forbearing,  self- sacrificing,  and  unsel&sh. 
He  is  a  true  friend  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity ;  he 
is  a  man  whose  statement  needs  no  additional  oath,  whose 
word  is  as  sacred  as  his  honour,  for  whom  no  bonds  nor 
security  are  needed  ;  he  is  a  man  of  charitable  impulses  and 
deadst  not  receivinj;  rich  acquaintances   with  munificgnce. 
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then  secretly  turning  the  pom:  from  his  door ;  he  is  a  protector 
to  the  helpless  and  friendless,  not  dtting  in  church  with 
saintly  air,  yet,  at  the  first  opporttmity,  defrauding  the  widows 
and  orphans.  He  is  a  man  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes,  of  others,  or  acquiring  wealth  and  station  by 
intrigue  and  dishonourable  means,  but  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive, slow  to  anger,  prudent  in  all  occasions,  not  causing 
mischief  by  sly  insinuations.  He  is  a  man  above  committing 
a  low  action  —  every  woman's  champion  and  defender 
whom  all  can  implicitly  trust.  He  is  a  true  husband 
loving  and  sympathetic,  with  a  constant  desire  to  render 
his  wife  and  children  happy ;  never  reproaching  actions 
done  with  the  best  of  motives,  never  making  hurtM 
allusions  or  trampling  on  sensitive  feelings ;  caring  for 
no  pleasure  outside  of  his  family ;  his  house,  as  an  oasis 
in  a  desert,  is  the  spot  where  all  his  hopes-  and  aspira-  . 
tions  centre.  He  is  one  who  can  be  trusted  out  of  sight  to 
resist  and  combat  all  temptations.  A  man  of  this  description 
is  a  "  gentleman."  During  his  life  his  example  will  elevate 
and  benefit  mankind,  and  the  infiuence  of  his  noble  deeds 
and  virtues  follow  him  long  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
over,  while  reward  for  him  will  be  rest  and  happiness. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  imagination  to  form  the 
faintest  idea  of  any  additional  sense  to  those  which  we  already 
possess,  so  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  degree  of 
happiness  which  shall  not  be  in  connection  with  our  present 
feelings  and  Acuities,  and  in  harmony  with  them.  Oui  very 
highest  ideas  of  happiness,  in  any  state,  are  invariably  and 
inevitably  associated  with  and  restricied  to  our  present  sensa- 
tional and  emotional  states,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
transcend  those  states.  We  cannot  even  wish  or  desire  to 
procure  happiness  otherwise  than  through  the  medium 
of  our  present  mental,  moral,  and  physical  organisms. 
Our  highest  ideas  of  happiness  are  only  to  be  realised  by 
means  of  circumstances  which  will  enable  us  to  secure  the 
healthy  and  pleasurable  activity  of  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature,  sensational  and  intellectual. 

Health  and  happiness  are  convertible  terms.  Perfect 
health  is  perfect  happiness,  and  perfect  happiness  is  perfect 
health.    No  organ  or  faculty  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health 
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without  a  full  measure  of  activity  or  exercise,  and  this  full 
measure  of  activity  or  exercise  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
the  highest  degree  of  the  purest  and  most  pleasurable  states 
of  consciousness  of  which  each  individual  organ  or  faculty  is 
susceptible  ;  and  this  Is  the  highest  state  of  happiness  which 
mankind  can  realise,  or  of  which  they  can  form  any  concep' 
tion. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Whatever  the  most  stoical  philosophy  may  utter  to  the 
contrary  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  we  are  the  creatures  of 
impulses,  the  puppets  of  our  feelings.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  statement  to  say  that  we  are  guided  by  our  judgment, 
because  otir  judgments  themselves  are  invariably  influenced 
by  our  feelings.  This  appears  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature  which 
cannot  be  abrogated  ;  consequently,  in  our  so-called  voluntary 
actions  we  are  inevitably  governed  by  our  feelings.  Our  joys 
and  our  sorrows  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy 
or  coarseness  of  our  nervous  systems,  and  to  the  care&l 
or  careless  training  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Those  who  possess  the  most  susceptible  temperaments  and 
the  most  acute  sensibility  are  precisely  those  who  experience 
the  highest  degree  of  happiness  from  amicable  associations- 
And,  by  the  same  rule,  the  more  we  cultivate'our  feelings  and 
purify  our  tastes  the  more  intensely  do  we  participate  in  the 
happiness  of  congenial  spirits,  and  the  more  do  we  overflow  in 
our  desires  and  capabilities  to  communicate  happiness  to 
others. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

0  hAppj  thejjtbe  happiMt  of  their  kind ! 

Whmn  gmUcr  itara  imite,  nod,  in  one  hte 

Thtit  bMita,  their  fbrtmiM,  knd  thslr  bongi  blend. 

Tie  not  the  oo«n«r  tie  of  hnnuui  lawi, 

Unnnliira]  oft,  and  fineigB  to  the  mind 

Th»t  blnda  their  peace,  but  faanaonr  iteel^ 

Attnniiig  mil  their  paeiione  into  lore  ; 

When  7riendehip,  fall,  ezerta  her  lofteit  power, 

Pvfeot  eateem  enlintied  b;-  deeire 

InafkUay  and  <7mpatfaT  of  aoal ; 

Thoqght  meetiiig  tbonght,  ud  will  prevantii^  wDl, 

With  booadlaaa  eonfldenoe ;  Ibr  nangbt  but  loTa 

Oaa  amrar  lore,  and  nader  bUea  aaoara. 
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Wliat  !■  Um  worid  to  tliam,— 
lU  pomp,  iU  pleMBra,  and  ita  nonMOM,  all. 
Who,  in  aaoh  other,  clasp  whatonr  fltir. 
High  bii07  Ibrma,  and  lanah  bauta  oac  wlili  f 
Bomethmg  than  bewitf  dearer,  ihoold  thar  lool^ 
Or  in  the  tnlud,  or  mind-illainiiied  Ikoa ; 
Truth,  goodneB,  honour,  harmoD}',  and  love, 
Tbe  riobeat  boant;  of  Indulgent  Hearen. 
Heantima,  a  imiline  oflbpring  riiee  round. 
And  mlngtet  both  their  graoea.    Bj  dagiee* 
The  hnman  blonom  blowi ;  and  every  daj. 
Soft  aa  it  rolla  akaiK,  ihowa  aoms  new  obarm ; 
The  bther'i  Initra,  and  the  motlwr'i  blocan. 
Then,  in&ni  reaaon  growa  apaoe,  and  ealli 
VoT  the  kind  hand  of  an  aaudnoiu  oars, 
Delii^trbl  ta^k !  to  rear  the  tender  UttMgbt, 
To  teaoh  tlia  young  idea  bow  to  aboot, 
To  poor  the  ft«th  luitnotioa  o'er  tbe  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlirening  ipirit,  and  to  fix 
TbBgoneroDspnrpoie  in  the  flowing  breaat. 
Oh,  speak  the  joj  [  ja,  whom  thaanddan  tear 
Sorprisee  often,  whUe  70D  look  arooad, 
And  nothing  atrikef  ;oar  e^a  bnt  Hghta  of  bliH ! 
All  varlona  Mative  praMing  6n  the  heart  [ 
An  degant  mffleieneT,  ooatent, 
Betirement,  rtual  quiet,  Mendahip,  booka, 
Eaae  and  alternate  labour,  uaeftil  life, 
Tiogrenive  Tirtoe  and  ^iproring  Hearen. 
These  are  the  matohleai  joyB  of  vlrtnoua  love ; 
And  tbua  their  momenti  &j.     The  Seasona  thoB, 
As  oeaseleei  round  a  jarring  world  they  roU, 
Still  find  them  bappf ;  and  oonaenting  Bprlnfi 
Bbedi  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  beads. 
When,  after  tbe  long  Tamal  day  of  life, 
Bnamoared  more,  as  Inore  reaemblanoa  awelta 
Witbmany  aproof  of  reoolleotedlove. 
Together  down  thej  sink  In  sooial  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  thtdr  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  toeaea  where  loTe  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 

Thoksoh. 

But  this  picture,  unfortunately,  has  its  reverse.  Just  as  in 
the  great  external  world,  where  the  sun  shines  clearest  and 
brightest  there  the  shadows  are  deepest  and  darkest,  so  in 
the  internal  world  of  human  consciousness,  where  the 
pleasures  are  the  most  refined  and  the  happiness  the  most 
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exquisite,  there  the  sorrow  is  the  heaviest,  and  there  the 
clouds  of  calamity  throw  their  darkest  shades. 

"  Tba  bMrt  tlikt  !■  KM»Mt  alln  to  ih»  flowen 
la  wim^  tha  flnt  to  ba  tonehad  hj  the  tiMns.' 

Our  pains,  our  grie&  and  adversities  are  by  no  means 
essential  constituents  of  human  existence ;  they  are  wholly 
and  solely  the  monstrous  offspring  of  our  own  ignorance.  It 
is  to  the  shallowness  and  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  most  important  laws  and  principles  of  himian  nature,  and 
of  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  true  happiness,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  those  injurious  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
which  not  only  lessen  and  destroy  our  happiness,  but  actually, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  prevent  its  coming  into  existence. 
In  fact,  our  ignorance  is  so  intense  that  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  both  men  and  women  have  no  just  idea  in  what 
true  happiness  consists.  They  waste  their  time  in  an  eager 
pursuit  of  vain  and  frivolous  amusements,  falsely  called 
pleasures,  which  produce  a  feverish  excitement,  for  the 
moment,  and  the  result  of  which  is  a  gradual  mental  degrada- 
tion ;  and,  in  general,  an  inveterate  and  increasing  distaste 
for  all  intellectual  and  ennobling  pursuits. 

As  long  as  our  present  loose  and  imperfect  systems  of 
education  prevail,  which  set  up  such  a  low  standard  of 
morality  and  happiness,  we  cannot  expect  much  amelioration 
in  our  social  condition.  Social,  and,  indeed,  every  other 
amehoration  depends  entirely  upon  education,  not  a  meagre, 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  education,  but  a  thorough 
education  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  intellect,  by  which  a 
Temple  of  Virtue  shall  be  erected  in  every  heart,  based  upon 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

Every  individual  who  has  the  desire  may  become  a 
promoter  of  this  grand  object,  simply  by  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  acquire  true  and  useful  knowledge,  as  far  as  capabilities 
and  circumstances  will  allow.  By  this  pleasant  means  we 
shall  infallibly  diminish  prejudice,  and  induce  the  formation 
of  more  correct  habits,  both  of  thought  and  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  be  enabled  to  communicate 
and  spread  superior  knowle<^e  among  those  with  whom  we 
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associate,  and  set  a  noble  example  to  all  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact.  This  is,  indeed,  the  best  and  most  effectual 
education,  which  we  ought  by  all  means  to  foster  and 
increase.  It  is  cheering  to  think  that  all  (who  can  and  will) 
may  do  this  to  some  extent,  wherever  they  are,  or  however 
they  may  be  situated.  It  is  wholly  by  the  teachings  and 
example  of  the  fsw  wise  and  good  that  the  world  does 
improve  at  all. 

Pleasure  and  happiness  are  terms  which  are  very  generally 
confounded,  being  vaguely  used  indifferently  to  convey 
the  same  idea,  but,  a  thoughtful  consideration  will  show 
that  they  do  in  reality  designate  two  perfectly  distinct 
states.  Pleasure  consists  in  motion,  change,  excitement, 
variety ;  happiness  consists  in  quietness,  tranquillity  and 
repose.  There  is  pleasure  in  the  sublime ;  happiness  in  the 
beautiful.  There  is  pleasure  in  overcoming  difficulties ; 
happiness  in  enjoying  the  results.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that,  between  the  two  extremes  of  energetic  action 
and  complete  repose,  there  may  be  a  countless  variety  of 
gradations,  in  which  pleasure  may  be  so  modified  by  an 
admixture  of  the  elements  of  happiness,  and  happiness  so 
blended  with  the  special  characteristics  of  pleasure  that  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  in  some  cases  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation.  A  small,  affectionate  group  of  intelligetit  and 
congenial  souls  forms  the  only  assemblage  in  which  true 
happiness  can  be  found. 

Our  endeavours  ought  certainly  to  be,  as  far  as  our  means 
and  talents  will  reach,  to  benefit  mankind  generally  ;  but  our 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  will  never  be  in  a  state  to  ' 
enable  us  to  accomplish  this  effectually,  unless  our  surround- 
ings are  such  as  to  give  full  development  and  activity  to  the 
kindly  sympathies  of  a  cherished  home.  Certain  it  is,  that 
happiness  will  never  prevail  imtil  every  human  hteing  has 
attained  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  affections  in  our 
home  and  country. 

Knowledge  is  the  groundwork  of  virtue,  and  virtue  is  the 
foundation  of  happiness,  and  this  divine  union  can  only  be 
Mended  into  a  perfect  unity  in  the  consecrated  area  of  the 
domestic  circle.    The  purest  happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
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the  most  soothing  all&viations  of  affliction  are  to  be 
experienced  only  in  the  domestic  associations  where  kind- 
ness and  affection  have  unrestrained  sway. 

OUR  COUNTRY   AND   OUR    HOME. 
There  !■  b  land,  of  evory  land  tbe  pride, 
Beloved  hj  Heftren  o'er  bU  the  world  beaide ; 
Where  brighter  budi  diipenae  eerener  Bght, 
And  milder  tmxma  ampaivdiSB  the  night  i 
A  Isnd  of  beani;,  vlrtne,  Vftlonr,  ttath, 
Time-tntored  »ge,  and  love-ezaltad  yonth. 
Tbe  wandering  mariner,  whote  eye  eiplorei 
The  weelthieet  islea,  the  moet  enchanting  ahores, 
TIewi  i>ot  a  realm  lo  bMutiftal  and  fair, 
Nor  breathee  the  spirit  of  a  pnrer  air : 
In  ereiy  clime  the  magnet  of  hii  BOol, 
Tonohed  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peonllar  graoe, 
Tbe  heritage  of  Nature's  aobleat  race. 
There  ia  a  spot  of  ekrth  supremelj  bleat, 
A  dwrer,  Bweeter  apot  tbftii  all  the  rest 
Where  man,  oraation'B  tyrant,  oaata  aside 
His  sword  and  Boeptre,  pageantrj  and  pride, 
Wlule  in  his  ooilened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  hosbaad,  &ther.  Mend  ; 
Here  woman  reigni ;  the  mother,  daughter,  with, 
StrewB  with  &eah  flowcn  the  narrow  tnj  of  lifc ; 
In  the  olear  heaven  of  Iwr  delightfhl  eye 
Anaiigel-giiardoriDTea  and  gntoes  lie ; 
Aroond  herkneea  domeatio  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  g«mbol  at  her  foot, 
"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  apot  of  earth  be  foimdF" 
Art  then  m  man   a  patriot  ?    Look  around, 
Ob !  thoD  shalt  find,  where'er  thy  fbotatepa  t<mbi. 
That  land,  thy  oomitry,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

Juoa  KoHTooxuT. 

A  multitude  (whatever  name  we  may  give  it),  does  not 
contain  the  requirements  of  happiness.  We  go  to  concerts, 
theatres,  balls,  or  lectures  for  amusement,  excitement,  or 
pleasure,  and  to  receive  information  ;  and  doubtless,  all  these 
may  be  very  good  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  and  may 
furnish  the  elements  of  happiness,  just  as  food  and  fresh  airi 
and  exercise  are  good  in  their  proper  quantities  and  qualities. 
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and  form  the  elements  of  health  ;  but  as  food,  air,  and  the 
rest  are  not  health  itself,  but  only  the  elements  or  means, 
just  so  theatres,  or  lectures,  or  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  put  tc^ether,  are  not  happiness,  but 
only  the  elements  of  happiness,  or  the  means  by  which 
happiness  may  be  attained.  And  as  those  who  place  their 
chief  delights  in  sensual  indulgence  miss  their  way  to  health 
in  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  just  so  those  who  expend 
their  brightest  energies  in  a  continual  round  of  external 
excitement,  miss  their  way  to  happiness,  by  the  same  lament- 
able mistake. 

MY  OWN   FIRESIDE. 

let  ottian  awk  for  etoptj  Jots 

At  Imll,  or  oonoaii,  rent  or  pUj, 
WUlat  1u  from  FuUon'i  idle  nolM, 

Her  gilded  domei  and  tnppIiigB  gsT — 
I  wUle  tbe  wintiy  ei«  timj 

Twiit  book  and  late  the  honri^diTide, 
And  mkrrel  iow  I  ^er  oonld  Btmy 

Vrom  ihoe,  mf  own  Fireelde. 
Oil,  nwj  the  yaeraiogi,  ff^nd  and  iwaet, 

That  Ud  my  tbonghta  be  all  of  thee, 
Tliai  erer  gnlde  m;  mndetii^  bet 

To  tbj  haert-Boothing  uaatMvj  I 
Whet  e'v  11)7  (bton  Tears  maybe, 

Letjofor  grief  my  &te  betide — 
Be  etiU  an  eren  bright  to  me, 

My  own — mj  own  Firaalde! 

A.A.W*Ti». 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  cry  of  the  doctors  in  Bloemfontein,  when  in  want  of 
patients,  was  that  in  no  part  of  South  Africa,  in  no  part  of 
the  vast  Continent  was  there  a  health -producer,  a  sanitorium 
equal  to  Bloemfontein.  In  the  case  of  my  own  family  I  had 
proved  to  the  contrary,  and  my  observations  led  me  to 
convince  and  satisfy  many  persons  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
healthy  spot,  whatever  it  had  been  in  its  first  years,  and  with 
a  small  population. 

The  results  which  arise  from  the  apathy  and  negligence  of 
life-holders  are  disgusting.  Sheep  and  goats  are  starved  in 
kraals  all  night  within  the  town,  and  the  effluvia  therefrom, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  mischievous 
to  health.  Some  do  not  recognise,  especially  the  doctors, 
who  are  paid  to  cure  or  kill,  and  unlike  the  Chinese  doctors, 
practice  only  to  be  paid  in  health,  and  whose  business,  there- 
fore, is  to  cure  as  fast  as  possible  to  secure  their  income. 
Again,  that  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  so  on,  arising  from 
stable  litter  and  kraal  dung  are  not  injurious  to  health ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  these  gases  actually  do  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief  to  the  tender  systems  of  men,  women  and  children. 
AU  accumulation  of  filth,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  would  be  (but  for  the  doctor's  trade 
unionism^  with  a  strong  hand  in  all  centres  of  population,  to 
secure  purest  atmosphere.  All  this,  and  more  I  fully  explain 
in  my  "  Physical  Religion,"  to  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  my 
other  works.  Many  misled  by  the  doctors  false  statements, 
arrived  in  Bloemfontein,  in  the  hope  that  the  dry  atmosphere 
would  cure  them  ;  but,  alas,  the  want  of  Nature's  heat  in  the 
winter,  and  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  to  give  artificial 
warmth  when  needed,  and  good,  well-cooked  food  of  all  light 
substaaces  counterbalanced  all ;  the  extremes  were  too  great 
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to  be  wkfastood,  and,  sad  to  relate,  tlie  inralids  never 
recovered,  never  returned  to  their  friends ;  but  their  bodies 
rest  ic  eternal  sleep,  in  a  miserable  compound,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  "  God's  Acre,"  to  the  grief  of  their  &iends,  so 
many  thousands  of  miles  away,  who  would  have  willingly 
deposited  their  loved  ones  in  a  Cemetery  Gardtn  of  rest,  ustU 
^e  time  shall  come  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  we  adopt 
the  wiser  plan  of  Cremation  universally,  and  guard  in  a 
Temple  of  the  Dead  the  ashes  of  our  loved  ones.  But  the 
deception  practised  on  the  credulous,  was  to  the  advanta^  of 
die  doctors  and  undertakers.  The  want  of  heat  tind  the 
(»nstant  change  had,  with  all  my  care,  to  my  excessive 
annoyance,  given  me  rheumatism ;  but  such  was  the  extortion  of 
the  BloemfoDtein  physicians  and  thg  old  German  missionary 
quacks,  called  doctors,  made  so  by  a  Cape  Brand  diploma,  and 
who  found  it  paid  to  physic  the  body  and  to  ^ore  the  belief  in, 
and  the  need  of  pbysictng  the  subsunce  or  nonentity  called  a 
Sotii,  that  I  could  not  see  the  utility  of  seeking  that  assistance 
of  Charlatan^  to  be  afterwards  presented  with  an  outrageous 
account,  befause  I  might  be  considered  worth  black  mail- 
ing. Undo:  these  circumstances  I  used  some  very  simple 
remedies,  but  not  being  perfectly  cured,  I  hastened  my 
journey,  thinking  that  a  warmer  climate  would  be  beneficial 
and  bring  about  a  perfect  cure.  I  put  up  with  torture  of 
racked  joints ;  but  the  first  hope  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things  in  life,  told  a  flattering  tale,  and  when  I  got  into  the 
cart,  and  the  rain  came  on,  my  pains  kept  apace  with  the 
journey,  and  my  limbs  grew  quite  stiff,  compelling  me  to  ask 
for  help  to  be  removed  from  the  cart.  Now  this,  coming  to 
the  notice  of  my  lady-passenger,  and  she  not  being  young, 
spoke  with  experience  and  freedom,  and  assured  me,  that  if  I 
had  only  tried  old  Jacobs'  Oil,  that  he  first  drew  from  his  well 
in  Arabia,  and  which,  handed  down  to  his  successors,  had 
proved  an  oil-well-fund  ever  since,  I  should  have  been 
cured,  and  feel  a  young  man  again.  She  then  gave  me  such 
instances  of  cure  that  I  felt  that  the  machinery  to  make  old 
into  yout^  will  not  be  wanted,  while  the  Jews  can  persuade 
the  Gentiles  to  buy  their  cunning  compositions.  Talk  of 
boiTQwing  from. the  Egyptians  in  the  old  and  the  modem 
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days,  is  but  another  proof,  that  the  Jew  studies  every  trick- 
that  pays ;  and  to  further  mislead  and  bamboosle  the  public, 
I  was  assured  instantaneous  relief  would  be  secured  if  I  did 
but  follow  out  directions  and  use  Hamburg  drops  and  other 
imposture  of  Jewish  and  German  origin.  I  felt  somewhat 
di^usted  that  Christians  allowed  a  Bible  hero's  name  to 
be  used  for  such  a  mercenary  purpose.  But,  then,  when  one 
thought  of  this  Jacob,  and  read  his  history,  as  pourtrayed  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  one  realised  that  he  was  an  imposter  all 
through  his  life,  and  like  all  Jewish  compounds,  therefore,  a 
delusion'  and  a  fraud,  and  I  felt  delighted  that  men  were 
pushing  the  sale  of  their  Bibles.  I  felt  that  there  was  hope  for 
the  people,  if  they  would  but  read  them.  The  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Luther,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  German,  had  arrived ;  it  will  not  need  four  hundred  years 
in  the  future  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  this  Globe  that 
this  Book,  containing  the  history  of  the  vilest  race  the  Earth 
had  at  present  upon  its  surface,  for  trickery,  meanness, 
villauy,  debauchery  and  false- statements  has  not  its  equal. 
In  feet,  no  one  but  Jews  would  call  the  Bible  a  Religious 
Book,  and  no  one  but  those  of  Jewish  nature,  if  not  of  their 
race,  could  uphold  its  character.  But  for  the  Church,  built 
by  a  Paul,  and  made  profitable  to  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  after  the  man  Christ,  depicted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Bible  would  long  since  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 
This  same  New  Testament  was  compiled  by  a  new  sect  of 
Jews  to  mislead  the  people  after  finding  that  light  was  beam- 
ing in  the  World.  Pretending  to  repudiate  the  Old  Book, 
they  manufacture  a  new,  the  worse  of  the  two.  The  old  was 
tolerable  as  the  history  of  a  wretched  race,  but  the  new,  to 
hold  men's  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  in  thraldom,  is 
simply  damnable.  As  of  the  old,  so  of  the  new — no  one  reads 
with  a  view  of  understanding  its  lessons  and  facts.  In  one 
part,  we  see  this  Christ-]ew,  an  ungrateful  child,  stem 
relative,  dangerous  citizen,  base  egotist,  who  was  neither 
husband  nor  father — who  grossly  boasted  of  being  tke  Son  of 
Cod,  and  having  legions  of  angels  at  his  command— who 
denied  his  mother,  troubled  families,  inveigled  children  from 
their  paternal  home,  refused  burial  to  the  dead,  preached 
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iDtolerance  and  persecution.  This  ambitious  fanatic,  who 
ignored  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  who,  when  compared 
with  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  must  be  looked  upon  with 
pity  and  contempt,  paraded  himself  as  the  Son  of  a  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  that  bring  out  all  the  good 
human  qualities  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  who,  however,  in  haste 
and  thoughtlessness  brought  on  his  own  execution,  in  the  old 
Roman  way  of  being  crucified;  but  here  I  have  no  time  to 
picture  the  outlines  of  a  noble  human  figure  to  be  found  side 
by  side  of  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  the  Christ  Jesus  found 
in  the  Gospels.  Putting  out  of  sight,  for  the  moment,  the 
question  of  miracles,  there  appears  a  general  agreement  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  all  ages,  that  there  is  not  one  exalted 
sentiment,  not  one  noble  word,  for  which  the  Evangelists  or 
their  Master  are  supposed  to  be  responsible,  which  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  highest  conceivable  ideals  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  in  all  ages,  and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  Truth  must  be  made  known  and  fiction  no  longer  taught 
and  relied  upon,  as  in  days  gone  by.  At  present  what  is  called 
Christianity  is  simply  an  instrument  for  "degrading  the 
masses,  and  for  enriching  the  Priests,  Pastors  and  Ministers 
of  all  sects."  Tothe  injury  of  the  people  and  the  continuance 
of  such  a  Public  Fraud,  Christianity,  as  taught  and  practised 
Sunday  after  Sunday  in  churches  and  chapels  of  all  kinds, 
and  supported  by  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  with 
black  suits  and  white  ties  are  wandering  up  and  down  this 
world  of  ours,  and  who  are  so  fully  depicted  in  the  Poetry  of 
D.  Evans — 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 
"ThaOraMofOhiiatl  thsOrOMof  Ohriiti" 

A  nonthing  prieit  In  A!«a^  ■hrioki ; 
"  Baatom  a  boon  of  jof  onpriOBd 

On  hbn  in  ftkith  who  hnmblj  aeeks" 

Viom  OalvBTj  DpTSBred  on  high 

It  cHti  It*  •hadowa  thirart  ths  akj, 

O'ar  AIHc'i  pwoliMl  wtd  arid  plaiiM, 

O'er  item  EAimkBtiihka'i  cilent  moira } 

In  Baddha'i  anorad  sweet  dommina, 
Where  htij  Qangai  glnoiing  Sowi— 

Thii  OroM  of  Ghriit  ite  Bloom  hw  ahad 

To  fiU  the  huiM  beart  irith  dread. 
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TlwB,  an  m  daTM,  or  an  ws  frMi 
Tlutt  iMwni'a  finoe  thoald  blli^j  ylaU 

To  talcB  of  priMtlf  mjwterr 
The  loTS  by  long  reMaroh  nrMlcd  t 

Blxnild  we  relapM  and  link  agiUn 

Snwonnd  by  ■npaiatitioa'i  ohaln  t 

Thqr  bear  the  nana  of  OhriitiaiM,  jet 

The  titlei  thtt  its  Ibiindsn  brais 
Adorn  Qurta  now,  but  why  fbrset 

The  limple  live'e,  thej  liVd  of  yore ', 
Why  make  their  whole  exbtenoe  017, 
Behold  one  niaaitrooi  lirlDg  lie  ? 

In  eloUi  of  flneat  texture  olad  ; 

B7  pmunng  ste^  in  chariot  drawn  ; 
The  partly  Mihop  aeeniiiig  glad, 

Heedanot  of  eterlingmeti  the  ■ooni; 
Lnxnnuit  honaed,  and  robed  and  fcd. 
He  liTM  while  Uiomanda  die  fiir  bread. 

Unroll  me  now  the  IotoII  of  time. 
When  prieitly  oratt  (/ermled'the  earth. 

And  hvanded  thought  as  mooatrooi  erime— 
The  ipawn  of  hell  that  gare  it  bfrth; 

And  when  tlie  brare  in  torUve  bowed 

To  plaaae  a  oaned  Chrietlan  orowd. 

The  CnM  uf  Ohritt  I  the  laok  and  flame  1 
Thaae  wads  woaU  anit  anoh  ghonli  the  beat 

Whoae  hearts  are  dead  to  iBiee  of  shame 
Afl  by  tbelideeda  they  itand  oonbat. 

Stgh  np  their  high  impoataie  rears, 

Abortim  eprroig  from  hnmaB  fean. 

Aa  then  thuj  taught,  they  now  woald  leaoh. 
Had  they  the  pewe^-they  have  the  will— 

And  Smitbfield  firee  again  wonld preach; 
Again  their  iworda  oor  bleod  wonld  epill  t 

Bnt  reaaan'a  ilxong  defenaire  ihield 

Tnraa  baoh  the  Uade  they  try  to  wield. 

Oh  T  heroea  of  thtf  glorione  part, 
Whoae  work  Immortal  Iitdh  tor  age, 

Who  iODght  the  tmth  and  held  It  bat, 
Whoae  namea  the  world  revere  to-day  1 

In  darkwt  deptha  of  Ood-made  bdl 

Toaz  wall  nre  Uuuit-^a  OrisUtti  ML 
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Lo  I  mark  tkenamMof  UuMewhoHmg 

The  hettTmlj  Lamb's  etvail  pmiM  j 
Wbo«e  gladnMB  ilMWtfl  triumphant  ring. 

While  angel  haipa  attune  their  la;i> 
What  rftptnre  dweDi,  what  hcdj  joy. 
With  WiUlami,  Palmer,  Feaoe,  Lefrof. 
Oh  I  gloriooa  nia,  whoae  rkitig  bearai 

Are  piercing  through  the  olond*  of  glooni ;  ' 

Whofle  light  oflifs  and  gladdening gleami 

Diipel  the  fear  that  hannti  Qia  t<anb; 
Eaate  on  thy  itrong  reeiatkaa  oonrN^ 
Til]  aeedj  ihall  bde  before  thy  fbro*. 
Tor  me,  IimMdlj  make  mj  iflieioe; 

If  then  a  heaven  and  hell  thara  be. 
Then  in  my  foitb  111  etill  rejofoe ; 

The  oroM  of  Chilat  !•  aonght  to  me 
Binoe  all  the  beat  below  are  Drammed, 
I  bombly  hope  I  nay  be  damned. 

When  will  men  be  honest  enough  to  come  out  in  theii  true 
colours,  and  how  much  longer  are  we  to  have  this  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image  of  science  and  religion,  are  hard  points  to 
determine.  The  old  school  is  going,  and  if  the  theological 
seminaries  continue  to  turn  out  such  advanced  theologians, 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  at  the  outside,  the  next  generation  will 
be  but  little,  if  at  all,  plagued  with  Christianity,  the  bane  of  all 
true  progress. 

However,  theology  dies  hard,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done 
ere  mankind  will  be  free  from  its  bonds.  Whilst  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  thelast  stagesof  Christianity  and  the  internal 
causes  of  its  decay,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  We  must  war  relentlessly  against  the  creed  which 
would  deprive  us  of  our  rights ;  and  although  it  is  our  duty 
to  strike  hard  and  often,  we  can  still  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  creed,  and  not  the  Christian  we  seek  to  destroy.  My 
cogitations  at  last  led  me  to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  in  store 
for  us  some  converted  Jew,  so  called  converted,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  fabulous  price,  as  see  the  yearly  reports  of  the  "  Jew 
Conversion  Society,"  like  Sbapira,  the  Jew  may  gather  up  from 
outamongthe  "OldClo"'  men, paichmeot  of  a  Deuteronomy 
topayandcompensatehimselfiorbecominga  Pariah  among  hia 
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own  race,  who  had  the  audacity  to  ask  a  million  of  pounds  for 
forged  work,  in  the  hope  that  for  a  time  all  subscriptions  will 
be  stopped  for  the  heathen  abroad  to  gather  together  this  sum 
to  gratify  the  modem  believers  in  a  lie.  Fortunately,  this 
trick  on  the  credulous  did  not  take ;  but  now  I  expect  to  see 
some  converted  Rabbi  start  anew,  and  since  Jacob's  Oil  pays, 
go  in  for  a  few  patent  medicines,  such  as  Moses'  cure  for  snake 
bites ;  Meshach  and  Abednego's  cure  for  burning ;  Balaam's 
cure  for  dumbness  of  animals,  applicable  to  the  human  race ; 
David's  patent  warmth-producer,  without  the  aid  of  a  wait- 
ing maid,  as  in  the  Bible  stated  ;  Job's  patent  salve  for  boils ; 
Jonah's  cure  for  drowned  or  swallowed-up  men  ;  Aaron's  re- 
ceipts for  all  mesmerisers  and  astrologers ;  Jesus's  Eye  open- 
ing salve ;  Messiah's  blood  purifier ;  the  Saviour's  food  for 
hungry  men ;  the  Redeemer's  wine  for  invalids ;  Magdalene's 
hair  restorer ;  Timothy's  stomach  cordial ;  Peter's  limb 
restorer ;  Martha  and  Mary's  love  elixir ;  Christ's  eye  beam 
remover ;  Jesus's  mote  take-me-out  machine ;  Christ's  life- 
giver  ;  the  Apostle's  cure  for  all  diseases ;  Paul's  perfect  cure 
for  liars  and  deceivers. 

Searchers  after  truth  must  read  their  Bibles,  and  compare  the 
same  with  Byron's  "  Cain  and  Manfred,"  and  the  true  history 
as  contained  in  Longfellows  "  Golden  Legend,"  and  then  they 
will  understand  the  aspirations  of  humanity  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present.  But,  now,  do  not  make  a  mistake,  the  medicines 
are  not  to  be  given  away,  whatever  the  faith  may  be  in  any 
or  all  without  money  or  price,  but  all  are  to  be  soldwith  the 
usual  eye  to  business,  so  characteristic  of  the  Jew,  as  the 
following  little  poem  so  truthfully  describes  : 

A  TALE  OF  REVENGE. 

Barenge  !■  tweet :  »  blow  fxr  a  tdow 

Iiamnlbr  wtmnded  fe«lii^; 
The  worUng  of  vengwiioe  {•  lonetiniee  iloWt 

Bot  it  alwky*  looUiiiig  ftnd  liMUsg. 
AaA  ir  wrong  was  done  long  yean  Kgo, 
And  the  injiirf  bu  bnt  <h 
gtofeeliaoi 
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Tb*  taU  orroToneai  I  now  niato 
Oow  taofc  to  >  fciriy  aariaai  data— 
About  time  thoiMuid  jaari  or  ic^ 
Whan  ImoTa  mm  mad  dark-s^  daoglitwi 

Fint  went  to  dweU  where  UKinid  Sows 
Tba  TSiUt  exoeedbglf  tnrbid  waten. 
One  ion— «alled  Joaepb — moet  monl  tt  wema 
Wm  woed  ]sf  a  Mn.  Fotiphar, 
Who  tmnd  he  wonUn't  bll  in  with  her  k 
(Of  the  kind  with  wbioh  the  Bible  teem*;. 

Per  thii  rigid  yoath 

Adhered  to  the  truth. 
And  nrare  that  In  hli  nwetamoroiu  drcBJM 
Behadnem  lomnohu  tbonght  of  her. 
Booh  Tirtoe  wM  all  the  talk,  of  ocniiM 
(The  eenath  oonumodtMnl  wai  not  yet  in  CwM) 

Bat  Tirtoa  loaMtimee  ie  mwaidad  on  earth, 

And  Joeeph  the  Jew  got  a  QoreramaBt  Urth, 

Asd  tho  pabUo  Mndbd  at  the  woman. 

A  (kmine  oatne  on,  yet  the  Jewe  grew  rioh— 
Fw  even  then  Jew  palmi  woold  itoh, 
Bnt  the  mean*  of  their  riohee  wa«  olnieter; 
Tor  thoagh  oom  went  op  to  a  Ibmine  prioe 
Tbegr  boo^  it  tbi  notbiog  ftwia  very  nioaj 
hom  the  Tirtnoiu  Joasph  who  in  a  trioe, 

Had  baoomeaPbaraoh'iownFrime  Hlnivtor. 
At  laat  the  Egyptian  Uood  gisw  hot 

At  what  tbey  oonaidBred  Semitio  trioka ; 
So  to  labonr  hard  tbej  ooodemaed  the  lot, 
Aid  aet  tham  wnUsg  at  m^dng  btido^ 
And  drawing  water  and  hewing  wood 
Aa  the  beat  loit  of  thing  far  a  Jewiah  brood ; 
The  bondage  waa  stiff  and  eomewhatorae^ 
Tor  tba  work  wm  hard  and  so  was  the  tta% 
A  oboioe  of  fbod  was  oitavmely  lare ; 

The  staple  diet— was  water  groel. 
So  the  Jewish  people  gmntad  and  grMned, 
And  swore  ibe  wrong  oodU  be  never  oondonsdt 
Then  Hoses  who  knew  a  "  fbka  "  or  two, 
Arose,  and  triad  iriiat  be  eoold  do  ; 
Showed  b7  s  nmnber  of  ooiunringtrloks— 
'Dereli^iing  serpents  ont  of  sUoks, 
Whkihgobblsd  opanakeelnabraoeof  shakes— 
That  Jews  knew  mora  than  joat  maUng  brioka. 
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Mtnjr  other  wonderfbl  thin^  lie  did. 
Tin  PhBTMli  thought  he'd  better  get  rid 
Of  the  Jeirjah  orew 
Wbo  were  raUluK  »  etew. 
Aa  no  decent  people  would  stbt  do. 
So  Phvaoh  kindly  agreed  to  allow 
The  Jowa  to  depvt  toarold  more  row. 
Now,  Howe  was  "  Bj,"  m  most  Hoaet^  are. 
And  intended  to  roam  throngh  the  desert  klkr. 
He  wu  "  cp  "  in  finsnoe — m  Joeeph  had  been— 
Hii  wanta  wereimmenae  and  I^ptiana  were  gnea. 
So  he  thoDght  that  be'd  float  the  flrat  Jewiah  la«o. 
In  a  baliion  that  might  perhapa  lerTB  to  atone 
For  the  elarery  that  hie  race  had  known. 
He  iaened  hia  ordera  with  oraft  and  with  akill. 
And  the  good  honeat  ohildreo  gare  ear  with  a  wilL 
Each  one  was  to  borrow — of  oonrae  from  Egjptiana — 
Whatererheoonld,bj  way  of  "aDbMriptima" — 
"Jewell  of  ailTersnd  jewela  of  gold. 
And  raiment " — tbs  itsma  need  not  be  told. 
The  order  waa  "  borrow,"  bnt  we  all  mnat  feel 
Snob  borrowing  meant  "to  beg"  and  to  "  ateal ;" 
Howereir  that  be,  it  la  oertein  thej  got 
'   IfoTB  Egyptian  valnablea  tlian  they  ought; 
It  alio  ia  certain  they  aloped  with  the  loL 
And  ever  aince  then 
Tfieae  Samltio  men 
AreknowQ  by  the  rings  aad  the  jewelatbejWMr; 
Asd  over  the  earth,  where'er  they  repair. 
They  keep  on  borrowiog  dWer  and  gold 

At  a  rate,  now  high,  now  low, 
They  are  bnyera  of  raiment — the  lelleri  are  aold— 

Aad  Moaaa  ia  known  aa  "  Old  CIo." 
Tlioogh  atarting  from  Egypt  on  oapital  borrowed, 

They  won  in  the  itmggle  tbr  life ; 
The  Egyptian  waa  aoft — fbr  liia  aoftneM  he  aorrowed — 

Bnt  the  Jew  ii  ai  keen  aa  a  knife. 
And  reoeotlj  lie'a  lent  Egypt  again 

Apart  of  the  wealth  tliat  he  atoie; 
For  eaoh  abekel  that  he  leot  he'a  extracted  Ita, 

Bat  itill  keepa  her  down  in  the  bole ; 
And  makaa  old  JAhn  Bull 
A  oouTBntent  tool, 
To  roam  c^er  the  land 
With  a  gnn  In  hia  hand 

To  pnniah  tha  aTila  of  Fbaraoh'a  rola. 
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Tba  tablM  are  tnined  and  lanel  li  tne, 
'Tia  the  EgyptiBna  who  ■nffei  £ram  "  bondi ;' 

And  ia  bmdi  that  people  ore  like  tube, 
For  they  ean't  main  iqakea  out  of  wandi  I 

The  Jem  tnake  the  most  of  heairen's  decree. 

To  ipoil  the  SgyptiMU— the  BgjrptiaiiB  are  ipoUed ! 

Bot  where  one  would  like  the  Jew*  to  be  foiled, 

Ii  in  reading  the  phase  ei  ■  wider  deeoription, 

jLad  trentiiig  n«  i^  u  If  we  ware  EgTptlan. 

Tkutok. 

Let  the  idea  strike  the  Jews  that  their  wretched  compounds 
will  help  them  to  live  outside  Palestine  instead  of  on 
Palestine,  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  they  will  advertise,  with  the 
help  of  their  brothers,  the  owners  of  Sunday  newspapers 
until  even  they,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Christian  public,  will 
no  longer  tolerate  their  advertisements  after  they  have  made 
a  fortune  by  the  same,  and  then  with  gushing,  flashing  articles, 
will  denounce  and  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  such 
quacks,  and  want  to  know  you  no  more  until  the  righteous  ' 
indignation  has  died  out,  and  then  with  new  schemes  and 
profit,  give  me  a  call  again," 

It  is  something  horrible,  with  our  scientific  knowledge,  that 
so  little  is  done  by  Conservative  or  Whig  to  bring  about  a 
better  system  of  health  condition.  South  wood  Smith, 
Mantigazza,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  others  have  spoken  out 
continuously ;  yet,  withal,  how  few  can  look  upon  life  with 
frank  joy  I  Our  beautiful  structure  would  work  on  with  hardly 
a  local  stoppage,  were  it  only  fairly  treated  on  all  sides,  but 
has  to  suffer  from  the  blind  folly  of  the  creature,  or  such 
surroundings  as  cannot  be  got  outside  of.  People  will  not 
team  upon  what  conditions  joy  alone  is  gained.  They  will 
not  leani  that  the  gentle  langour  at  the  end  of  a  day  rationally 
spent  is  better  than  the  pleasures  of  alcohol.  I>rinks  are 
swallowed  in  baste,  foods  are  partaken  of,  without  care,  and 
of  course  the  transgressors  are  punished.  The  perfectly 
healthy  man  is  almost  unknown,  unless  we  look  for  him 
among  the  savages.  How  few  find  sleep  directly  their  heads 
touch  their  pillows  1  How  few,  whose  eyes  are  really  clear, 
and  who  rise  with  every  nerve-giving  delight  to  consciousness  I 
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The  furred  tongue,  the  bleared  eye,  the  lassitude  throi^h 
excessive  smokiDg,  and  to  cure  all  these  ailments  a  vast  trade 
has  grown  in  our  midst. 

We  are  the  most  doctored  people  in  the  world ;  in  all  our 
papers,  especially  the  Daily  Liars,  will  be  found  fifty  cares  for 
all  diseases,  and  a  choice  can  be  had  of  about  five  thousand 
patent  medicines.  If  death  were  not  of  so  British  a  nature 
as  not  to  know  when  beaten,  he  would  retire  from  business ; 
and  yet  with  all  these  perfect  cure-alls,  and  the  doctors,  who 
are  on  the  increase,  the  undertaker  fiourishes,  and  we  go  on 
trying  to  keep  off  death  by  unnatural  means,  instead  of 
natural  methods,  and  out  of  such  folly,  the  doctors  and 
chemists,  and  medicine  manufacturers,  make  fortunes ;  and 
our  Holloway's  bequeaths  thousands  for  some  pet  hobby; 
and,  if  reckoned  up,  more  would  be  found  to  be  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  health  restorers  than  upon  our  National 
education.  Now,  with  all  this  vast  system  of  quackery  for 
the  body  and  the  soul,  the  people  are  starved  in  mind  and 
body.  Some  preachers  tell  us  it  is  not  sweetness  that  they 
have  to  offer,  but  medicine.  Praise,  prayer,  and  preaching 
have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  pharmacopia  of  the 
Church  ;  it  is  no  libel  to  call  such  utteranciss  rant,  rhapsody 
and  superstition  uttered  and  felt  by  simpletons,  priests,  bigots, 
and  hypocrites.  Many  are  so  absorbed  in  the  mystic  and 
unknown,  as  to  be  senseless  of  the  temporal.  It  may  be  still 
true  that  in  the  dark  ages  the  Church  helped  the  needy,  after 
it  had  compounded  with  guilt,  as  it  is  so  plainly  shown  in 
Shelley's  Cenci. 

THE    CENCI. 
Aai  t,  SoiHBl.— Ah  AniniiiifT  ir  m  Obnoi  Pauce 
fin(«rC0DiiT  CxKoi  And  Oi^oiNix  Oucmo. 
Com.  Iliat  matter  of  the  moTdarUhtuh'di]^ 
If  yon  ootmrnt  to  yield  hit  holiMW 
Tour  &ef  tkat  Um  b«70iid  tha  Pmoiftn  gate. 
It  needad  all  my  intoreat  in  tlio  otmolara 
To  bend  him  to  ibis  poin6,  he  laid  that  70a 
Bought  perilooa  impunity  with  yonr  gold  ; 
Thftt  Crimea  Itkeyonn  if  onoeor  tiriaeoomponnded 
Enriohsd  the  Ohoroh,  and  retptted  tram  hall 
As  arriiis  Mai  wUgh  night  rapMit  *ad  lire. 
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Bot-tbat  the  glorj  %ai  the  Interat 
Of  the  higJi  thnoM  hs  fllk,  li'ttla  aoD^st 
With  inafctng  it  ■  dai^  mart  of  guilt. 


.  Whloh  joa  WHOS  hide  from  men's  rerolted  qr*"- 
Cm    The  third  of  mj  pow—toiM— let  it  go  I 

Aje,  I  onee  bMid  the  uephow  of  the  Fopa 

Had  MDt  hli  erohiteot  to  rieir  the  groond, 

Heauiing  to  build  a  Tilla  on  my  Tinee. 

Tt»  nest  time  I  oompoimded  with  hii  nnole 

I  little  thought  he  ihoald  outwit  me  aa ! 

Henoefbith,  do  witnen — not  the  lamp— ihall  lae 

That  wUoh  the  naal  threoten'd  to  dirolgei 

Whoae  throat  ia  obokad  with  dost  tor  hii  reward. 

The  deed  he  aaw  oonld  not  have  rated  higher 

Than  hit  meet  worthleH  life— it  angers  me  '. 

BMpIted  me  from  Hell  1    Bo  may  the  Deril 

Beapit«  their  aonht  from  HeaT«i.    No  doabt  Pops  Olament 

And  his  meet  charitable  nephem  pi^ 

That  the  AporiJe  Fetar  and  the  Saint* 

Will  giant  for  tbetr  aake  that  I  long  eiyoy 

Btrangth,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  beat  of  tjl,  length  of  d^i 

Wherein  to  aot  the  deedi  whiuh  are  the  itewarda 

Of  their  revemie — -But  mooKyet  nunaini 

To  whloh  tbqy  shew  no  title- 
Having  possessed  themselves  of  land,  the  priests  com- 
pelled their  devotees  to  labour,  and  out  of  such  labour  gave 
to  those  who  never  had  a  doubt  of  their  Church — they  offered 
alms.  But  it  is  not  true  that  at  any  time  desired  to 
instruct  the  minds  of  their  believers.  No  system  of  general 
education  was  ever  introduced  by  any  Church  inthe  past ; 
then,  as  now,  all  churchmen  were  opposed  to  the  people 
knowing,  or  having  the  possibility  of  knowing,  the  truth  by 
comparison,  and  now  it  is  no  thanks  to  the  Church  or  any 
Christian  creed  or  sect,  that  their  is  a  broader  system  of 
education,  and  a  better  understanding  of  truth,  as  explained 
in  Science,  and  a  closer  conformity  to  Nature's  laws,  and  the 
lovers  of  humanity  are  seen  moving  hand  tn  hand  with  such 
reforms  as  contemplate  the  health,  comfort,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  When  the  movement  is  for  better  homes,  for 
our  crowded  occupants  of  pent-up  alleys,  whose  aie  the  voices 
which  are  loudest  in  the  cause,  and  the  gifts  iriuch  are  most 
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lavish  for  improvement  7  When  there  is  a  demand  Cor 
shorter  hours  for  the  labourer,  for  fresh  air  for  our  over- 
wrought empioyh,  for  workman's  trains,  for  the  opening 
of  galleries  of  art,  for  anything  which  can  broaden 
human  intelligence,  and  brighten  the  human  spirit,  the 
Rationalist  is  ever  to  the  fore.  In  the  crusade  against 
drunkenness,  improvidence,  and  vice  ;  in  the  siege  which 
aims  it  rams  against  the  drinking  bar,  the  pawnshop  and  the 
prison,  the  Rationalist  is  the  pioneer.  His  weapon,  the  pen, 
is  brandished  against  cowardice,  and  violence  and  fraud ;  and 
and  his  shield  is  flung  over  the  helpless  and  abused.  He 
would  teach  the  love  of  home,  of  wife,  of  child.  When 
chains  are  to  be  broken,  he  is  fired  with  the  shout  of  liberty. 
When  bloodshed  is  abroad,  he  is  fervid  for  peace.  And  he 
draws  the  inspiration  of  his  hopes  for  earth  out  of  his  faith 
in  the  futiire,  and  points  from  the  turmoil  of  the  mortal  strife 
to  the  rainbow  which  fore-promises  future  victory. 

There  are  many  preachers  who  have  used  the  name  of 
Humanity,  but  he  only  rightly  uses  it  who  is  a  true  reformer, 
and  points  men  onward  and  upward.  There  is  no  true 
progress  withoutclimbing  and  ascension.  And  the  man  is  no 
reformer  for  this  world,  who  has  no  faith  in  a  better  world  to 
come  in  the  future. 

There  Are  threa  preaohen,  erar  preaoliiiig, 

Tilled  with  elaqnence  bud  power. 

One  ia  old  with  locks  of  white, 

Sldnay  u  an  aochorite ; 

And  he  preaohea  everj  hour. 

With  a  sbrill  &netio  voioe 

And  k  bigot'i  fierj  Mom. 

"  Bkokward  t  ;e  premmptuoiu  nationi ; 

Man  to  misery  it  bom 

Bom  t«  dnidge,  ftnd  Bweat  Hid  nfEtr, 

Bom  to  laboDT  eiid  to  pray ; 

'*  Beokwerd  t  ye  preramptnoaa  natiou ; 

Leera  to  Ikbonr  end  obey." 

Tb«  aeoond  U  a  milder  preaoher; 

Soft  be  talka  ai  if  he  »aag ; 

Bleek  and  alothfnl  is  hia  look 

And  hia  worda,  aa  Inwi  a  book, 

bnw  {[Sbl^  from  hit  hnigiw, 
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WiUi  an  air  of  lelf-onntent, 
Blgh  ha  lift*  biB^&ir  white  hands  i 
"  Stand  j6  still  I  ye  reitlaw  natiiMi, 
And  be  happj,  all  jo  lands  ; 
Fate  ia  law,  and  law  ia  perlbot, 
If  je  meddle  ye  will  mar  ; 
Ctttnge  ii  raah,  and  erer  waa  io, 
We  are  ht/ppj  u  we  are." 
-  Higbtier  !■  tlie  yonnger  preaober, 
Qentna  RaBhing  from  hia  eyea  ; 
And  tfae  orowdi  wlio  hear  Ua  Toioe 
Qiva  him  while  their  4oiila  rq'oioe. 
Throbbing  bosomt  for  replies  ! 
Awed  they  liatan,  yat  elated. 
While  bia  itirrlog  aooentt  &11 : 
"  FiCTward !  ye  deluded  nationi  t 
Frotrren  is  the  role  of  all." 
Han  waa  made  for  healthfbl  effort, 
Tyranny  Lag  cnuhad  him  long  t 
He  ihall  marob  finm  good  to  batter ; 
And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 
Standing  itill  ia  ohtldiah  folly. 
Going  baokward  ii  a  orime  ; 
Hone  ahonld  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  be  oan  onre. 
"  Onward !  keep  the  marah  of  time : 
Onward  1  while  a  wnrag  remain! 
To  be  eonqnered  by  the  right. 
While  oppreaiion  lifta  a  finger 
To  defy  na  with  fail  might ; 
While  an  error  olond*  the  reaion 
Of  the  nnivenal  heart. 
Or  a  (lave  awaits  bis  freedom, 
Aotion  is  the  tme  man's  part, 
Lo,  the  world  is  rich  in  blavin^, 
Ewth  and  ooean,  fiame  and  wind 
Hare  nnnnmbered  seorets  still, 
To  be  rensaoked  when  yon  will. 
For  the  serrioe  of  mankind, 
Soisnoe  ia  a  child  as  yet^ 
And  her  power  and  soope  shall  grow. 
And  her  triumphs  in  the  fatnre 
Shall  diminish  t«il  and  woe. 
Shall  extend  the  bonds  of  pleaanre 
With  an  erer  widening  ksn. 
And  of  wood  and  wildemeM, 
Hake  tho  homep  of  happy  mou 
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Onwud !  then  h«  Hit  to  odnqnar ; 
ThOf  viAadMM  fi  WTonctit, 
^ma^  ii  nroDen  with  piida, 
Bigotrf  IB  dsifled. 
Brror  Intortwiaed  with  ttranght. 
TIm  and  miieiy,  imtop  and  orawl ; 
Boot  thorn  oat,  thab  ddj  U  put, 
Goodnew  is  *!*"*■  unmi^t^ 
ItII  wm  not  nwde  to  bst. 
"  Onward  1  and  aU  earth  ihall  aid  u 
E'er  oar  peaoeftil  flag  be  ftirled, 
And  the  preaching  of  thia  proaohar 
Btin  the  pubea  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  preaching  of  the  Rationalists  ;  this  is  their  true, 
natural,  Gospel.  Science  can  do  great  things,  and  with  a 
larger  and  devouter  knowledge  it  shall  still  do  greater. 
Religion  wars  against  Science — but  no  real  Science  violates 
Humanity.  And  when  Science  comes  to  cast  her  crown 
before  the  feet  of  the  world,  and  the  people  seeing,  believe, 
and  act  up  to  the  new  light — life  and  love — the  swaddling 
clothes  will  drop  off,  and  the  whole  earth  will  rejoice,  and 
sing  Nature's  praises  for  ever  and  ever. 

I,  while  writing  these  remarks,  remember  that  this  is  the 
nth  of  November,  1883,  a  day  set  apart  by  a  titled  Brand  of 
the  Free  State  to  pray  to  the  Unchangeable  One  to  alter  His 
everlasting  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free  State  Lilliputians 
specially,  and  to  save  time,  to  be  held  on  a  Sunday.  When 
will  Presidents  of  little  States  cease  from  aping  the  follies  of 
larger  ones,  and  in  defiance  of  cant  and  so-called  religious 
demands,  refuse  to  play  the  hypocrites  in  church  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  now  well-known  outcome  of  Nature's  X^ws  ? 
As  well  might  days  be  set  apart  for  the  grace  of  God  to  shine 
upon  some  special  one  or  many,  to  find  out  a  new  diamond  or 
goldmine  !  True,  some  are  blasphemous  enough  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  discovery  of  Kimberley  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa  in  general.  Only  three  days 
prior  to  this  date  Mr.  Justice  Villiers  drew  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  Science  in  schools  as  a  protest  against  Latin 
and  Greek  being  taught — he  would  like  to  see,  for  the  fann- 
ing population,  place  given  to  natural  knowledge ;  luid  be 
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admired  Huxley^'s  Lay  Sermons,  which  so  happily  illustrated 
what  he  meant.  Take  the  fact,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
praying,  sham  fasting,  and  other  stupidities',  we,  who  vtexe 
supposed  to  live  in  the  healthiest  town  in  the  world  were 
assailed  by  countless  ailments.  A  winter  never  passed  with- 
out that  dreadful  scourge,  diptheria,  appearing  in  our  midst ; 
and  typhus  fever  was  a  constant  visitor,  which  was  imputed 
to  every  cause  but  the  right  one ;  while,  if  knowledge  of 
natural  laws  were  imparted,  cause  and  efiect  would  be  more 
easily  recognised. 

If  knowledge  extended  beyond  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Gospel,  the  City  Fathers  who  held  sway  would  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  the  town  by  clean- 
ing out  the  Spruit  and  getting  rid  of  the  houses  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sluit,  as  suggested  in  my  paper,  read  before  the  Btoem- 
fbntein  Literary  Society,  on  How  to  Construct  Water  Dams, 
Houses,  and  other  Works  of  Utility  without  the  burden  of 
Interest,  Bonds,  or  Loans.  In  that  essay  I  distinctly  laid  it 
down  that  all  the  houses  must  be  removed,  and  the  bank  of 
the  Sluit  turned  into  a  botanical  garden,  and  the  Spruit  made 
into  an  ornamental  water-way.  But,  there  1  What  can  we 
expect  in  an  age  and  in  a  city  of  superstitious  public 
teachers  7  Instead  of  natural  laws  being  made  known,  people 
are  told  to  seek  the  cure  of  their  diseases  and  misfortunes  in 
the  weird  evening  light  of  the  Aurata  AusUalis. 

If  Science  and  Natural  Laws  were  taught  in  our  schools, 
we  should  be  conferring  on  those  who  will  eventually  rule  the 
town  such  knowledge  as  would  teach  them  to  discriminate 
between  the  great  works  of  Nature's  arranging  and  man's 
want  of  knowledge  of  natural  causes.  Children  shonid  be 
practically  taught  about  rivers,  clouds,  evaporation,  agri- 
culture ;  what  effects  trees  have  upon  soil,  and  what  benefits 
are  conferred  upcm  the  land  by  their  cultivation.  Children 
should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  practical  and  theoretical 
mechanics.  How  many  officials  and  inhabitants  of  the  Free 
State  could  explain  why  night  follows  day,  or  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  or  impart  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
practical  improvement  of  stock  and  land  7  No  school  is 
provided  witb  an  Agncultural  D^>artment.    In  this,  as  in 
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much  else,  the  Americans  are  far  ahead — their  Harvard 
College  taught  Agriculture  and  many  mechanical  arts.  What 
was  wanted  in  the  Free  State,  as  elsewhere,  was  men  of  the 
Tyndal  and  Huxley  type  to  impart  knowledge  in  such  forms 
as  to  mate  the  study  of  scientific  and  natural  subjects 
interesting  and  popular,  and  clear  to  all  as  part  of  every-day 
lessons  and  of  their  metital  toils.  In  this  case  there  would 
be  an  outlet  for  the  physical  powers  side  by  side  with  menial 
development.  Much  might  be  said  to  show  that  had  this 
knowledge  been  the|heritage  of  the  Free  State,  that  no  Presi- 
dent would  ask  for  a  day  to  be  set  aside  to  ask  the  Eternal 
One  to  suspend  or  alter  His  laws  for  the  benefit  of  some  local 
part  of  South  Africa.  Singular  to  relate,  to  strengthen  those 
who  had  faith  in  the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  a  few  light 
thunder-storms  gave  water  to  a  few  spots  ;  but,  then,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  this  was  at  the  usual  time  of  the  year 
when  the  spring  rains  refreshed  the  earth.  To  prove  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  the  day  of  humiliation  should  [have  been 
when  no  one  coidd  possibly  expect  rain  under  any  condition  ; 
but  the  Christian  prayer-makers  who,  kneeling,  roar  like 
young  lions,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  South  African  rain- 
makers. Both  call  upon  their  Deity  when  they  know  the 
time  has  arrived — that  in  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons  rain 
falls,  and  thus  we  see  the  same  imposition  practised  by  the 
ancient  and  modem  priests  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
and  which  will  becontinued  until  knowledge  and  truth  cover  the 
earth.  Human  kind  must  be  encouraged  to  the  uttermost  to 
inqu  ire  into  and  prove— not  to  believe  and  submit  without  con- 
stant thought  and  testing — or  mental  progress  is  impossible, 
and  civilisation  is  retarded.  There  should  be  no  hmit  to  the 
utterance  of  thought  by  pen,  tongue,-  and  the  press :  all 
expressions  of  opinion  should  be  allowed,  unless  the  spoken 
and  written  words  be  directed  to  the  injury  of  society  or  the 
individual.  Outside  this  all  errors  or  misstatements  of  facts, 
or  offences  of  taste  or  style  should  be  left  to  the  corrective  of 
free  discussion  and  the  condemnation  of  enlightened  public 
opinion.  Heresies  on  political,  social,  and  religious  topics 
should  be  expressly  encouraged.  It  is  quite  difficult  enough, 
even    uuder    the  most    bvourable   circumstance,  to  think 
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beyond  the  limits  of  every-day  habitual  thought.  There 
should  be  no  cant  about  the  "  toleration  of  differences  of 
opinion."  The  assumption  of  the  right  to  "tolerate" 
another's  thought  is  an  insult  and  an  impertinence.  Each  in- 
dividual has  the  fullest  right  and  duty  of  thought.  If  a  state- 
ment is  discovered  to  be  wrong,  it  should  be  contradicted  ;  no 
authority  ought  to  protect  it  from  denial,  and  no  conven- 
tionality tolerate  untruth.  If  any  alleged  matter  of  iact  seems 
iusufEciently  vouched,  doubt  and  inquiry  becomes  a  duty. 
Toleration  of  error  is  treason  to  truth ;  but  the  contradictor 
and  doubter  should  recognise  and  assert  for  the  holders  of 
the  faith  they  assail,  the  same  full  right  of  reply  and  defence. 
Differences  of  opinion,  clearly  and  thoughtfully  expressed, 
should  be  regarded  as  most  valuable  aids  to  the  attainment 
of  human  happiness. 

No  true  thinker  having  new  thought,  or  a  new  view  of  old 
thought,  should  be  silent.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  all  the 
human  family  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  or  rejecting  the 
thought.  None  should  be  silent  from  undervaluing  his 
thought.  He  should  think  aloud  that  others  may  appraise 
it.  Reticence,  out  of  respect  to  popular  prejudice,  or  in 
obedience  to  lashion  or  custom,  is  disloyalty  to  truth.  If  those 
who  are  big  enough  to  think  and  are  not  brave  enough  to  give 
utterances,  and  in  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  language,  it 
should  be  rung  in  their  ears  by  every  speaker,  thrust  in  their 
bees  by  every  writer,  that  their  reticence  is  a  dishonourable 
cowardice  ;  for  they  throw  the  severe  burden  of  the  fight  for 
the  world's  redemption  on  those  whose  social  position  is 
weaker,  and  who  are  less  able  to  give  battle  against  the 
paltry  persecution  by  which  ignorant,  but  fashionable,  ortho- 
dox society  punishes  those  who  climb  out  of  its  narrow  travel- 
worn  path  None,  either  as  Church  or  Pope,  as  King  or  Parlia- 
ment, should  have  the  right  to  say  to  any— "This  is  true, 
final,  and  indisputable,  and  thus  &t  only  shalt  thou  think  I " 
The  constant  cry  should  be — "  Is  this  all  true  ?  Is  it  the 
whole  truth  ?  Can  you  find  truth  beyond  it  ?  Is  there  a. 
mixture  of  error  in  it  ?"  And  every  dissentient  answer  should 
be  attentively  listened  to  and  carefully  examined.  Laws 
against  blasphemy  or  heresy  are  standing  monuments  of  th« 
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weakness  of  the  creeds  they  are  nuiintained  to  protect. 
Truth  Cears  no  attack — can  safifer  no  insult.  A  criminal  sen- 
tence does  nothing  to  expose  error.  The  harsh  enforcement 
of  the  Penal  Laws  demonstrates  nothing  save  the  vindictive* 
ness  of  those  who  strike  because  they  cannot  reply. 

The  right  and  duty  of  thought  come  with  the  ability  to 
think,  and  this  ability  was  once  only  the  privilege  of  the  very 
Cew.  Id  olden  tiroes,  in  politics,  the  people  must  not,  did  not. 
could  not  think.  Force,  not  reason,  made  right.  ]L.aw  was 
the  command  of  the  strongest;  The  people  had  no  voice  in 
legislation  ;  the  noble  helped  the  king,  and  the  priest  taught 
that  he  was  heaven-appointed.  The  only  duty  of  the  pe<^le 
was  obedience  1  their  only  right,  to  su^er  contentedly,  whilst 
obeying  1  Now,  thanks  most  to  the  French  Revolution, 
which  closed  the  last  centuty— a  revolution  brought  about  by 
the  ages  of  misery  which  had  preceded  that  mighty  social 
convulsion — and  thanks,  too,  since,  to  the  growth  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  firm  governments,  without  kings  or  hereditary 
peers,  the  disposition  of  Old  World  politics  is,  though  slowly, 
— to  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  rather  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  mightiest,  is  beginning  to  be  accepted  as  the 
test  of  right.  There  is  hope  that  in  the  near  future  inter- 
national arbitrament  may  make  war  shameful,  and  that  huge 
armies  may  cease  to  waste  the  resources  and  to  corrupt  the 
life  of  nations. 

In  theolc^,  new  thought  has  been  too  often  marked  as  if  it 
were  the  equivalent  of  crime,  and  complete  subjection  of 
intellect  to  church  and  priest  has  been  paraded  as  if  it  were 
virtue.  Early  thinkers  were  almost  all  refuted  with  faggot, 
rack  and  prison.  The  executioner  silenced  the  writer,  and 
burnt  his  writings.  At  first  theology  forbade  science,  and 
the  priest  was  the  foe  of  the  teachers.  But  Europe  has 
awakened,  and  the  dull  sleep  of  the  Dark  Ages  can  never  re- 
turn. The  printing  press,  school  book,  and  lecture  room  are 
ladders  by  which  to-day  the  humblest  may  climb  to  know- 
ledge.  A  thinker  is  no  longer  alone  by  himself.  The  news- 
paper and  the  telegraph  make  all  who  read  the  possiUe 
companions  of,  aod  sharers  in  his  thinking.   Amoicai  Maples, 
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Holland,  Bombay,  AErica  and  England,  have  no  space 
between  them  to  divide  or  make  barrier  against  thought. 
Like  light,  each  thonght-ray  speeds  through  the  world,  and 
makes  daybreak  where  it  was  hitherto  the  dark  night  of 
ignorance.  The  right  to  think  is  in  many  countries  already 
substantially  won ;  in  others  it  is  taken  and  exercised  at  some 
risk.  The  right  to  think  must  be  enjoyed  by  all,  even  though 
odium  and  penalty  have  to  be  faced.  No  honest  thinker 
need  let  fear  make  his  heels  heavy  in  the  forward  march. 
If  his  thoughts  be  strange  to  those  around  him,  he  can  be 
firm,  without  bluster,  clear  without  violence,  direct  without 
coarseness.  It  is  true  that  the  Churches  still  rely  on  persecu- 
tion as  a  weapon ;  but  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  has 
become  blunted  by  resistance,  and  the' arm  of  the  law  is 
crippled  when  directed  to  the  wounding  of  thought.  Public 
opinion  has  force  to-day ;  and  though  truly  on  many  reli- 
gious questions  public  opinion  is  yet  not  free  firom  the  shackles 
of  traditional  prejudice,  and  some  disadvantages  and  diffi* 
culties  must  be  faced  by  avowed  hoietics,  but  rejoice,  time  must 
bring  permanent  triumph  to  the  advocate  of  Freethought. 
Thought  is  the  crown  of  no  one  nation  ;  each  country  gives 
gems  to  the  glorious  diadem,  and  the  whole  world  may  claim 
its  triumphs.  A  grand  two  hundred  years  is  the  past,  for  it 
includes  more  of  science-thought  than  the  Jwhole  of  the  two 
thousand  years  which  preceded  it.  A  brave  two  hundred 
years  1  for  in  it  the  rack  has  been  broken,  and  no  heretic  shall 
again  be  subject  to  its  tortures  ;  the  stake  and  fa^ot  have 
ceased  to  have  terrors  ;  and  though  there  are  still  the  prison 
and  the  fine,  these  are  puny  missiles  for  blind  faith  to  hurl 
against  the  ever  growing  ranks  of  sturdy  true  Freethinkers. 
The  Papal  thunders  launched,  almost  a  century  later,  against 
the  Encyclopaedists,  the  Reformers,  and  thinkers,  are  the 
very  emptiest  echo  from  the  ruins  of  a  dj^ng  Church. 

We  have  not  the  dangers  of  those  who  went  before  and 
made  our  path  easy  by  their  sufiTenng,  and  we  have  help  they 
wist  not  of.  For  us  the  6hemist  toils  patiently  in  his  labora- 
tory ;  for  us  the  physiologist  and  pscychologist  strive  to  find 
common  ground  in  their  studies ;  for  us  the  authropologist 
toniB  over  fresh  pages  of  the  great  volume,  yet  scarce  opened 
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of  the  struggle  of  man ;  foi  us  caves  are  dug  iuto  and 
bones  brought  to  light ;  for  us  are  unveiled   temples  and 

churches,  languages  and  myths,  empires  and  creeds  from  the 
remote  yesterday,  still  to  be  carried  far  back.  All  these,  and 
more,  modem  science  puts  before  our  eyes,  encouraging  us 
with  the  victories  thougkt  has  won ;  the  ideas  we  Ikink  and 
act  upon  and  the  facts,  as  nature  unfolds  to  all  who  seek. 

HUMAN  AMELIORATION,  MAN'S  NOBLEST  TASK. 

Fkll,  hO,  yt  mighty  templet,  to  the  gronnd  ] 

Not  in  ^oOT  ■anlptnred  riM 

!■  the  Tcal  eseroue 
Of  hnmaii  nMlvnft  bHght«at  power  tbnnd. 
'Tta  in  the  loil;  hope,  the  daUj  toil, 

'Tie  in  the  gifted  line, 

Tn  esoh  &f  thought  diriae 
Thftt  btingi  down  heftren  to  light  our  common  loil. 

Til  in  the  grMt,  the  lovelf  ond  the  tne, 

'III  in  the  generoBi  thought 

OF  bU  that  m«n  hna  wronght. 
Of  kU  tbkt  jet  remkini  for  mui  to  do. 


IN    MEMORIAM    TO    WILLIAM    BARLOW, 
Op  Bloemfon'tein. 

"  Sunday  last  was  the  birthday  of  the  great  R^ormer,  Martin 
Luther.  On  the  loth  of  November,  1483,  St.  Martin's  Eve, 
a  man-child — who  was  destined  to  work  great  clianges  in  the 
world,  which  was  waiting  in  expectation  of  a  Reformation — 
was  bom  in  a  miner's  cottage  at  Eisleben,  Saxony,  Germany. 
This  infant  was  Martin  Luther.  The  Lutherans  in  Bloem- 
fontain  celebrated  the  four-hundredth  birthday  of  Luther  by 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which  the  President  was  Chair- 
man, and  which  was  addressed  by  several  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Perhaps  no  man's  life  had  had  so  much  effect  on  the 
destinies  of  christian  nations  as  that  of  Luther,  If  one  only 
.thinks  [of  the  state  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  liberty 
which,  obtained  during  the  four  hundred  years  previous  to 
the  birth  of  this  great  man,  and  then  turn  [to  the  progresi 
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made  during  the  four  hundred  years  since,  he  may  be  able  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  work  done.  "  For  political  and 
intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings  which  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought  in  their  turn, 
England  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion  oi  the  Laity 
against  the  Priesthood."  These  are  the  words  of  Macaulay, 
in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
but  which  had  been  previously  initiated  by  Luther  in 
Germany.  Luther,  like  the  English  Shakespeare,  belongs  to 
all  countries  ;  and  all  nations  in  all  time  will  do  homage  to 
his  high  character,  his  ability  and  his  genius.  He  did  not 
only  do  the  work  of  a  Reformer,  but  he  composed  the  words 
and  airs  of  some  of  the  finest  hymns  that  Germany  possesses. 
Many  have  even  passed  into  the  English  langunge.  It  was 
thus  meet  and  proper  for  everyone  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  this  great  apostle  of  the  Reformation,  who  was  instrumental 
in  breaking  down  so  much  superstition,  and  in  casting  light 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  John  Wycliffe,  who 
lived  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther,  has 
been  styled  the  '  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation ; '  but 
although  he  preached  against  and  attacked  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church,  he  was  evidently  before  his  time.  It 
was  left  to  Luther  to  do  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation — 
assisted  as  he  was  by  the  |  Reformers — and  he  successfully 
accomplished  it. 

But,  my  dear,  dear  Billy  Barlow,  whilst  writing  the  above, 
why  did  you  not  protest  against  tfie  many  anniversaries  that 
are  so  full  of  annoyance  in  the  town  (Bloemfontein)  generally  ? 
Think  of  the  annual  return  of  live  stock,  as  the  summer  comes 
on,  which  preventshuman  nature  living  with  all  the  patience  of 
old  Job,  and,  mainly  from  the  filthy  condition  of  your  town. 
And,  had  you  suggested  prayer  on  that  day  for  the  removal 
of  all  vermin  from  our  midst,  such  as  flies,  mosquitos,  beetles, 
bugs,  fleas,  and  Kaffir  lice,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  us 
to  have  existed  in  peace.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
reasonable,  are  you  so  neglec  tful  ?  The  existence  of  such 
nuisances  is  a  puzzle  to  all  enquiring  men,  and  becomes 
perfectly  unbearable  to  all  who,  for  want  of  tree  shade  round 
the  town,   are  necessitated  to  stop    indoors,   and  who,  to 
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recover  from  the  fat^es  of  hard  work  for  six  days  before, 
are  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  rest.  But  rest  ia  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  above-mentioned  annoyances ;  and, 
still  more  the  loud  unearthly  toned  bells  of  the  Churches  in 
the  town.  When  will  churchmen  and  chapelmen  understand 
that  they  have  no'  right  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  desire  to 
go  to  their  Places  of  Fetish  Worship,  no  right  to'  add  to  the 
further  torture  by  the  ghostly  dead  bell  7  As  we  must  die 
and  pass  away  firom  the  midst  of  our  friends,  why  not  adopt 
other  methods,  and  do  what  is  necessary  quietly  ?  And  as 
the  tropical  heat  is  contiuualy  threatening  small-pox  and 
other  diseases,  why  not  adopt  the  consumption  of  the  body 
by  fire  ?" 

'■  Sapitas  Samtatmn. — '  The  angel  of  death  is,  so  to  speak, 
hovering  over  a  doomed  land,  and  he  descends  on  those 
spots  which  are  the  foulest.' — Sir  Richard  Ttmpit's  Addrai  at 
tk$  Seaal  Saaut  Congress. 

"  The  Aapi  of  DMth,  qMUi  Sir  Rlohaid,  eotnM  dom 
Ob  ^oti  tbit  uo  vllMt  in  ev«7  town : 
Tben  floah  out  7011T  aqiren  and  (dean  irell  joat  inias. 
And  MO  tint  no  reftae  among  yon  nmalna.* 

As  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw  a  eordeu  satutairt,  as 
the  wrioU  has  a  considerable  period  of  incubation,  and 
the  seemingly  soimd  persons  may  convey  it  to  the  Colony. 
A  change  of  system  is  indispensable.  If  the  scourge  extends, 
icineration  wUl  be  the  safest  system  of  treatir^  subjects ;  aod 
in  America  the  question  of  cemeteries  or  crematories  is 
receiving  much  serious  consideration  among  the  physi- 
cians and  clergymen.  The  secretary  is  a  chaplain  of 
the  navy,  who  quotes  the  cases  of  Cranmer  aod  Ridley 
against  the  unsound  arguments  against  burning.  For  all  our 
bodies  are  burned,  whether  in  an  hour  or  five  years ;  so  it  is 
better  to  effect  the  dissolution  in  the  glow  of  the  purifying 
furnace  than  in  the  gloom  of  the  desolate  grave,  where 
corruption  may  be  poisoning  insiduousiy  the  lives  of  others. 
The  process  can  also  be  effected  at  one-fourth  of  the  average 
cost  of  interment ;  and  all  history  tells  us  that  nations  have 
rf^arded  the  fuaecal  pyre  as  a  great  honour.    Cteoution 
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also  removes  revolting  associations  and  possibilities  of  a 
painful  character.  The  tainting  of  water  supply  is  now 
shown  to  cause  a  vast  amount  of  disease  amongst  English 
cattle,  and  it  prevents  the  making  of  cheese  in  some  large 
dairies  in  Cheshire;  Typhoid  fever  has  often  been  traced 
to  the  fouling  of  a  well  at  milk  farms  near  large  towns  by  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  cases  in  families  taking  supplies  from  the 
same  milk-seller.  But  for  the  dryness  and  windiness  of  this 
country,  the  demon  of  disease  could  never  be  exorcised,  for 
dirt  is  the  great  mother  of  epidemics.  If  all  our  towns  would 
multiply  seried  banks  of  resinous  health-giving  Eucalyptic, 
we  should  be  rendered  far  safer,  and  our  salubrity  would  be 
a  growing  quantity.  With  such  belts  of  trees  girdling  us, 
we  might  then  advance  to  the  beech,  beloved  of  Virgil,  and, 
in  time,  rhyme  of  forests : — 

"  0,  ne'er  maj  woodrnftn's  ftza  renaod, 

VoT  tempeat,  maldDg  breoohM 
In  the  Bireet  ihade  that  ooola  the  groand 

BeneBth  oar  itatelj  beeohss." 

The  fruit  of  the  beech,  chestnut  and  rosebud  trees,  would 
also  fatten  herds  of  pigs,  such  as  maybe  seen  in  Southern  Spain 
and  the  villages  of  Texas.  Already  it  is  demonstrated  that 
swine  can  flourish  in  South  Africa,  and  with  a  small  allow- 
ance of  linseed  or  mealies,  some  of  our  farmers  might  raise 
regiments  of  black  porkers,  and  harden  them  for  bacon  by  a 
course  of  malt  or  barley.  In  Hants,  we  have  often  seen  one 
hundred  pigs  clearing  a  stubble-field  industriously.  In  Nor- 
way, swine  and  sheep  are  always  stunned  before  the  throat  is 
severed,  and  the  practice  is  spreading  in  England,  as  it  saves 
noise  and  trouble.  Cobbett  always  advised  that  pigs  should 
be  singed,  as  it  improves  the  bacon.  The  animal,  should  in 
that  case,  be  washed  in  warm  suds  the  previous  day.  We 
have  the  "Rural  Rides"  of  this  most  able  and  fearless 
reformer  of  a  corrupt  age,  whose  "  Letters  to  Young  Men  " 
are  full  of  sagacious  advice  and  instruction.  If  read  in  South 
Africa  our  political  prospects  would  be  rapidly  improved, 
and  the  intrigues  of  unprincipled  adventurers  would  be  soon 
detected  and  defeated.  Now  we  are  the  sport  of  vulgar  cunning 
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and  avarice.  If  anniversaries  of  all  that  was  good  were  kept  up, 
then  we  might  rejoice  that  the  memory  of  all  the  Great  Dead 
would  be  the  duty  of  all  to  keep  fresh  and  honoured  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries.  Think  over  all  this,  my  dear  Billy, 
and  when  you  next  take  the  mountain  dew,  with  a  Bridge- 
Her  your  constant  Hosf ,  who  so  earnestly  hoped  that  I  should 
have  to  pay  ^5po  damages,  forgetting  the  two  rascals  who 
had  cheated  him,  as  well  as  myself,  give  him  my  curse  for 
his  ingratitude  and  his  desire  to  share  part  of  the  plunder  at 
my  expense. 

"  Dr.  Richardson  has  discoursed  on  "  Felony  "  as  the  chief 
aim  of  Sanitation,  showing  that  physical  misery  makes 
millions  pensh,  reckless,  melancholy,  rebellious  and  drunken, 
and  ready  to  run  after  any  one  promising  a  happier  sphere. 
The  marriage  tie,  instead  of  often  being  the  seal  of  dis- 
advantageous heredities,  should  be  the  bond  of  healthier  and 
happier  racial  progress  to  generations  yet  to  come.  The 
great  sanitarian,  Chadwick,  says  to  the  scholars,  they  should 
know  that  the  perfection  of  prudence  is  first  to  live,  then  pro- 
ceed to  learn,  inasmuch  as  felicity  is  impossible  under  strain, 
and  it  is  fatal  work  to  press  on  the  young  man  the  excessive 
labour  which  is  now  in  all  departments  makingcram,  cram, 
cram,  the  footing  of  knowledge.  Sanilas  and  tamtas  are 
separated  only  by  a  letter,  yet  are  as  poles  apart ;  for  tunttos 
sanitatum  omnia  siiHttas  will  never  be  established  among  the 
masses,  until  vanitas  Kinitatum  omnia  vanilas  has  been  blotted 
out.  A  great  mass  of  skilled  medical  opinion  condemns  the 
present  pernicious  system  of  education,  which  pnnnotes 
myopia,  insomnia,  and  dementia. 


'  Ttum  righteoni  anU,  let  nooglit  thj  mind  d 
Of  ralgv  ceimraa  tut  thon  ne'sr  afraid : 
FnnDe  tbe  taak  which  jutiw  doth  deoree. 
E'en  tha'  th«  oroird  think  diflhrent  ttt>m  thM ; 
With  righteooB  worki  Blono  than  ahonld'Bt  prooaod. 
When  truth  diracta,  thy  labonn  ahsU  mioceed. 
Snob  be  thjaim— diipel  eaeh  MoaalaBB  feai — 
And  Tain  ahall  prare  the  rabble*'  virfmia  ineer.' 

"  Let  nothing  dissuade  you  from  that  which  is  right,  and  be 
not  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  honour  and  justice  by  the 
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censures  and  derisioa  of  any  senseless  crowd.  Be  all  your 
conduct  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  Justice  and  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  thus  shall  your  pathway  be  smoothed  with  peace 
and  joy,  and  lighted  by  the '  radiations  of  a  tranquil  and 
serene  mind.  Thus  shall  your  course  through  life  be 
marked  with  success." 
Orange   Free   State   Water    Storage   and    Irrigation'. 

"  Our  general  Day  of  Humiliation  is  past,  and  I  believe 
that  our  several  ministers  have  faithfully  brought  before  us 
our  individual  and  national  breaches  of  the  moral  law ;  some 
of  them  have  also  alluded  to  our  neglect  of  economical  and 
sanitary  laws.  And  I  presume  that  even  Professor  Tyndal 
would  not  deny  our  need  of  humiliation  and  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  these.  In  fact,  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
our  physical  advantages,  and  have  had  long  experience  of 
our  neglect  of  them,  have  probably,  on  an  average,  some  few 
hours  above  365  days  of  humiliation  per  annum  I  Forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Fairbaim — than  whom  no  abler  man  or  truer 
Christian  ever  devoted  a  life  to  the  welfare  of  South  A&ica — 
characterised  as  a  species  of  impiety  our  praying  for  rain, 
which,  when  sent,  we  systematically  neglect.  There  is  no 
proverb  more  pregnant  with  truth,  when  properly  under- 
stood, than  that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
But  our  practice  in  regard  to  His  best  material  gift  is  enough 
to  justify  the  supposition  that,  were  he  to  feed  us  with  manna, 
we  should  pray  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  gathering  it. 

"  The  great  want  of  South  Africa  is  moisture,  or  genial  and 
periodical  rains.  There  is  no  lack  of  sun.  Indeed,  the 
farmer  who  looks  upon  the  parched  and  cracked  earth, 
almost  loathes  the  sun,  and  longs,  with  an  eagerness  which 
people  in  Western  countries  can  scarcely  appreciate,  for  a 
little  moisture,  either  in  the  shape  of  dew  or  rain.  If  his 
fortune  is  invested  in  the  soil  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
anxiety  in  respect  of  his  crops.  In  this  respect  it  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  his  European  compeer,  who  has  too  much 
rain,  and  is  solicitous  only  for  a  little  sun  to  ripen  his 
cereals.  But  while  the  success  of  the  farmer  in  semi-tropical 
climates,  and  in  England,  say,  depend  very  much  upon  the 
elements,  the  South  African  is  really  not  so  badly  off  as  the 
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Englishman  ;  for,  while  the  latter  cannot  command  the  sun 
or  forbid  the  rain  when  it  comes  at  the  wrong  time,  the  super- 
abundance of  rain  which  falls  at  well-known  periods  in  South 
Africa  might  t>e  preserved  and  turned  to  account  in  times  of 
drought,  if  only  a  well-devised  expenditure  were  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  dams  to  retain  it.  We  need  not  picture 
to  ourselves  the  state  of  India  before  science  entered  upon 
the  field  and  relieved  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  added  to 
its  productiveness  by  the  construction  of  banks  and  dams, 
so  that  now  the  supply  of  water  available  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses is  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  lakes,  dotting,  like  resplen- 
dent mirrors,  the  hitherto  arid  plains.  Where  before 
great  poverty  was  rampant,  there  is  now  smiling  plenty ; 
and  the  cost  of  these  undertakings  has  been  more  than 
repaid  by  the  enhanced  value  of  land,  and  the  abundant  crops 
to  which  they  have  given  rise.  Money  laid  out  in  this  way 
is  well  spent ;  and  why,  as  in  India,  should  not  the  trial  be 
made  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  America, 
where  double  crops  could  be  obtained  in  a  year  were  water 
available  when  it  is  most  wanted.  In  Holland  it  is  not 
water,  but  land,  that  is  required ;  and  there  the  good  people 
drain  the  land  and  compress  the  water  into  canals  or  rivers 
for  irrigation  or  transport  purposes.  Now,  as  the  countries 
to  which  we  have  referred  suffer  from  want  of  water,  it  is 
obvious  that  their  necessities  would  be  relieved  if  they  would 
take  steps  to  store  it  when  it  does  come  in  overflowii^ 
abundance. 

'■  The  annual  rain-fall  in  South  Africa — notably  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country — is  quite  as  large  as  that 
of  England.  One  evil,  however,  is,  that  in  South  ACrica  it 
only  comes  at  long  intervals  ;  the  other  is — and  this  the  least 
to  be  defended — that  no  care  is  taken  to  lay  in  a  store,  not 
for  a  rainy  day,  but  for  those  frequent  intervals  of  drought 
which  parch  the  land,  and  keep  the  agriculturist  poor,  it 
may  be  argued  that  dams  and  canals  cost  money,  and  that 
the  country  is  too  poor  to  incur  the  expense  of  constructing 
them.  We  would  urge  those  who  advance  this  plea  to 
reflect,  that  works  of  this  character  cannot  but  prove  re-pro- 
ductive,  and  that,  if  money  is  the  only  drawback,  there  ou{^ 
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to  be  DO  difficulty  in  raising  a  loan  on  Government  guarantee 
for  this  purpose,  with  South  African  Legal  Tender  Money. 
With  dams,  and  reservoirs,  and  canals,  there  would  be  no 
more  prolific  country  in  the  world  than  the  Cape  Colony. 
Plains,  now  festering  beneath  a  blazing  sun,  would  be  clothed 
with  Terdure,  supporting  large  flocks  and  herds.  When  we 
consider  that  the  colony  is  exposed  alternately  to  the  evils 
of  drought  and  excessive  rainfall,  entailing,  in  the  latter  case, 
extensive  inundations  of  a  very  serious  description,  the 
reflection  naturally  arises  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  are 
responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
they  endure,  because  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this 
oveiplus  of  water,  to  lay  by  a  store  for  seasons  of  drought. 
Even  the  lower  animals  make  provision  in  times  of  abundance 
for  a  period  of  scarcity ;  and  nothing  can  really  justify  the 
iDdifference  which  the  outlying  farmers  have  hitherto  dis- 
played  in  respect  to  the  storage  of  water.  Providence  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  them  in  this  respect,  but  they,  it  seems, 
will  do  nothii^;  for  themselves,  Let  the  average  English 
agriculturist  conceive  a  country  with  immense  flat  plains 
stretching  for  miles  on  one  side  and  gigantic  mountain 
formations  on  the  other,  and  then  ask  himself  if  he  would  not 
make  provision  to  husband  the  rain  which  comes  running 
down  the  mountain  slopes  and  flooding  the  plains  beneath, 
until  they  present  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  It 
is  clearly  apparent,  then,  that  nature  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  lasses  which  the  South  African  fanners  sufier  during 
those  periodical  seasons  of  drought  with  which  the  country 
is  afflicted.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  over- 
sow from  the  mountains  could  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  construction  of  comparatively  inexpensive  canals  and 
dams.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  toexpectthatthe  farmers  and 
landowners  can  do  this  without  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  minister,  who  should  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
before  the  executive  some '  well-devised  scheme  by  which 
these  reforms  can  be  accomplished  would  earn  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  country.  Mait  me  Mimsttr  of  Public  Werh 
and  it  ikail  be  dotu.  We  are  aware  that  this  subject  has 
frequently  been  advocated  during '  the  last  twenty  years^ 
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At  a  time,  however,  when  the  Colony  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition,  it  would  be  as  well  to  remember  that  the 
storage  of  water  is  among  one  of  the  first  questions  connected 
with  the  future  of  South  Africa.  Gold,  diamonds  and  other 
minerals  come  within  the  category  of  transitory  wealth ;  but 
a  reliable  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  will  prove  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  Colony  in  the  development  of  its 
resources. 

"The  IrrigationCommission,nowpursuing  its  inquiries  into 
this  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  will  confer  an 
everlasting  boon  on  the  country  if  it  induces  the  Colonists  to 
take  this  question  up  on  a.  large  scale.  If  Colonial  Capital 
is  not  enough,  English  wealth  will  find  there  a  safe  investment. 
Wherever  irrigation  and  water  storage  have  been  practised, 
the  best  results  have  ensued ;  and  any  enterprise  in  this 
direction  deserves  the  heartiest  encouragement.  A  large 
area  of  land  on  the  Sunday  River  is  now  being  taken  in 
hand  with  the  view  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  natural 
supplies  of  water  available,  with  proper  appliances,  through- 
out  the  year  ;  and  the  example  of  the  spirited  promoters  of 
this  enterprise  may  well  be  followed  throughout  the  Colony, 
and  such  works  may  well  draw  the  attention  of  English 
capitalists.  The  whole  subject  is  explained  and  illustrated 
in  my  pamphlet,  "  How  to  Construct  Dams,  Water  and 
other  Works  of  Utility  without  Bonds,  Loans,  Mortgages 
or  the  Burden  of  Interest"  I  pointed  out  in  a  former 
chapter  that,  whilst  this  State  suffered  iiom  periodical 
droughts,  prosperity  and  advancement  could  not  be  reckoned 
upon,  In  then  discussing  the  question,  1  asserted  that  farmers, 
OS  a  rule,  are  much  too  easy-going  in  matters  concerning 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  apt  only  to  feel  the  shoe  pinch 
when  water  is  not  at  their  command ;  but  the  moment 
bounteous  rains  fail  all  are  joyous,  all  content,  till  the 
periodical  drought  once  more  overtakes  them.  I  impressed 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  farmers 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  preserving  of  water,  and  I 
asserted  that  windmill  pumps  could  be  used  to  advantage 
upon  our  flats  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  so  plenti- 
fiilly  stored  by  nature  under  our  feet.    I   trust  that  our 
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farmers  will  at  once  give  them  a  trial ;  they  are  cheap  and 
easily  worked  at  all  times. 

"  But  whilst  thinking  about  what  might  be  underneath  the 
earth  crust,  I  have  not  foi^otten  my  old  friends  the  farmers 
and  gardeners.  In  fact,  what  do  they  lack  to  have  their 
lands  produce  almost  anything  they  like  7  Water  and 
manure.  As  to  water,  I  think  I  have  shown  sufficiently  well 
how  it  could  be  obtained  on  every  farm  in  sufficient  quantity. 
As  to  manure,  the  soil  of  South  Africa,  like  those  of  any 
other  country,  requires  it.  As  a  man  who  has  produced  an 
amount  of  work  needs  fresh  propping  up  with  a  good  meal, 
so  does  the  soil  after  having  furnished  a  crop.  Kraal  manure, 
no  doubt,  is  good,  but  not  in  all  cases,  nor  for  all  crops  ;  and 
besides,  it  is  rather  poor  in  the  best  manurial  salts,  conse- 
quent on  the  poor  food  animals  gather  with  difficulty.  It  has 
always  been  an  eyesore  to  me  that  the  best  manure  of  all— 
tliat  which  contains  all  the  salts  for  plant  food,  in  the  best 
possible  state  for  absorption — should  be  thrown  away.  I 
refer  to  human  excreta,  both  solid  and  liquid.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  successfuUy  made,  and  now  we  have  splendid 
works  in  the  Colony,  where  an  inodourous  concentrated  guano 
is  produced.  Everyone  who  has  used  this  manure  has  been 
pleased  and  always  purchases  it  again.  The  heaviness  and 
the  quality  of  the  crops  are  greatly  increased,  and  quickness 
of  growth  secured.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  town  of 
Bloemfontein  to  do  the  same,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  surrounding  farmers!  The  sale 
of  a  year's  product  would  pay  for  the  Waterworks.  I  call 
attention  to  these  few  simple  notions  for  the  benefit  of  your 
farmers.  I  may  return  again  to  the  subject,  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  easily  pasturage  could  be  judiciously  treated. 
To  impress  more  fully  my  remarks,  I  here  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  printing  the  views  of  the  Dutch  National  News- 
paper, The  Express. 

"Bloemfontein,  September,  27th,  1883. 
"We  have  no  desire  to  lay  down  to  our  farmers  what  we  con- 
sider their  duty,  or  blame  them  for  what  may  appear  to  us 
their  carelessness  or  fault.    Least  of  all  do  we  despise  the 
many  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
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vocation.  But  we  should  be  careless  of  the  country's  best 
interests  if  we  omitted  to  point  out  whatt  in  our  opinion,  and 
others  (who  are  able  to  judge  and  advise)  is  wrong,  what  is 
worthy  of  attention  and  capable  of  improvement.  In  another 
column  we  publish  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Malcher  and 
Malcomess,  wherein  they  complain  of  the  quality  of  Free 
State  Wool ;  attributing  the  fact  to  the  want  of  good  blood 
being  introduced  from  time  to  time  amongst  our  flocks.  That 
their  complaint  is  not  an  idle  one,  every  one  who  has  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  wool  knows  perfectly 
well.  What  is  more,  every  one  knows  that  the  remedy  is 
possible — we  might  almost  say,  easy.  We  have  now  already 
flocks  in  this  State  which  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-bred  rams  for  the  whole  country,  the  more  so,  if  those 
who  have  imported  expensive  stock  find  their  enterprise 
rewarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  continue 
with  fresh  importations.  Rams  which  may  be  considered 
good  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  which  would  vastly 
improve  our  present  flocks  may  be  bought  in  the  Bloemfontein 
District  for  something  like  £3  each.  Surely,  that  is  no  price 
to  deter  a  farmer  from  improving  his  flocks,  nor  must  such 
an  improvement  be  transient.  The  climate  of  South  Africa 
is  such  that  constant  degeneration  on  a  more  pronotmced 
form  than  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  can  only  be  met  by  a 
contipuous  introduction  of  fresh  blood.  How  all-important 
this  question  is,  may  be  easily  understood,  if  we  add  that  one- 
half  <'f  the  Free  State  will  never  be  anything  but  a  sheep 
country.  That  part  we  allude  to  may  produce  grain  and 
vegetables  sufQcient  for  its  own  purposes  and  the  requfre- 
ments  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  it  will  never  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  grain  districts  in  agriculture.  All 
this,  alas  1  many  of  our  people  cannot  or  will  not  see,  though 
they  injure  themselves,  in  the  first  instance ;  whilst  in  the 
second  place  they  injure  the  national  prosperity.  The  fact 
that  Free  State  wool  to  a  large  extent  is  inferior  to  Australian 
and  South  American  wools — is  in  lact  some  of  the  worse  wool 
brought  to  the  market — is  a  deplorable  one.  But  it  is  a 
truth,  and  must  be  told  in  all  nakedness,  since  no  improve- 
ment is  possible  without  the  wrong  being  previously  acknow- 
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ledged.  A  question  of  such  importance  as  this  should  never 
cease  to  be  agitated.  The  Africander  Bond,  whose  members 
congr^ate  often  and  discuss  all  that  concerns  the  wel^e  of 
land  and  people,  should  take  it  up.  They  might  do  great 
things  for  the  country"  by  following  such  a  course.  They 
might,  for  instance,  collect  a  fund,  purchase  picked  rams  from 
good  flocks,  and  distribute  them  among  themselves  by  lot. 
If  sixty  farmers  paid  loi.  each,  they  might  buy  ten  rams  and 
ten  breeders,  and  all  would  be  benefited.  For  prize-shooting 
they  might  purchase  some  good  animals,  and  instead  of  giving 
money,  reward  the  successful  shot  with  one  or  more  good 
rams.  Even  the  Government  might  convert  its  money  grants 
on  such  occasions  into  premiums  of  that  kind,  and  the  result 
would  doubtless  be  a  lasting  and  good  one.  Another  impor- 
tant question  wedesire  to  touch  upon  at  this  juncture  is  that  of 
water  supply.  The  present  time  teaches  us  a  severe  lesson, 
though  it  is  not  for  the  first  time,  and  is  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  cloud  has  passed  over  us.  But  the  country  is  beggared 
by  this  indifference,  and  this  should  not  be.  Bridges  are  a 
good  and  laudable  thing,  and  we  should  like  to  see  one  over 
each  river.  So  are  telegraphs,  and  we  do  not  begrudge  the 
money  paid  for  them.  But  a  first  and  foremost  question  in 
a  country  like  ours  is  that  of  water  supply.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  disease  amongst  our  flocks,  we  make  bold  to  say,  is 
caused  through  the  want  of  pure  and  healthy  water.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  sheep  |die  annually  from  being  driven  about  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  water,  yet  there  is  not  one  farm  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  country — the  Middlevelt — where  there  is 
not  one  spot  or  the  other  affording  sufGcient  water  for  all  the 
stock  such  farm  can  carry.  Now  for  the  ^30,000  spent  on 
one  or  more  bridges.  150  windmills,  with  driving-pumps, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  country,  and  repay  themselves, 
directly  and  indirectly,  a  hundred-fold.  These  windmills  are 
excellently  adapt^d  for  the  high  table-land  we  live  on  ;  they 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  simple  motors  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. Here,  too,  our  Government  should  not  sit  still,  but 
show  itself  worthy  the  name  of  a  Government  by  proposing 
a  plan  whereby  the  poor  man  may  be  helped;  the  indifferent 
and  careless  one    instructed  and  animated.    If  we  raised 
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^50,000  for  the  purpose  named,  we  should  save  the  whole 
capital  in  two  or  three  years  in  what  is  now  lost  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  and  good  drinking  water  for  our  flocks.  On  that 
score  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extravagance,  for  it  is  the  life 
and  wealth  of  the  country  which  is  at  stake,  and  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  any  Government  to  care  for  and  protect.  Our 
country  has  its  own  character,  and  its  wants  are  accordii^  ; 
and  those  who  direct  our  afikirs  should  not  look  to  other  and 
older  countries  with  different  resources  and  different  require- 
ments ;  and,  instead  of  imitating  and  aping  them,  devise  such 
measures  as  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  a  country  whose  needs 
are  so  manifest  and  apparent,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
statesman  to  inscribe  his  name  on  scrolls  of  history  in  never 
fading  letters,  if  he  will  but  look  around  him  and  do  that 
which  his  hand  findeth  to  do."  ■ 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

After  inducing  in  these  previous  suppositions,  I  was  re- 
minded by  the  heavy  rain  and  the  exposure,  I  was  running  a 
great  risk  of  another  attack  of  rheumatism,  judging  by  the 
acute  pains  I  suffered.  I  was  amply  provided  with  good 
wrapsandoverallsformyaffected  feet,  and  ray  sealskin  cap  to 
keep  my  head  warm,  and  having  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
cart  I  escaped  a  wetting  that  I  should  otherwise  have 
secured,  which  fell  to  the  front  passenger  and,  as  I  fear,  to 
his  probable  rheumatism.  At  last,  with  constant  beating  of 
our  steeds,  we  arrived  at  the  first  outspan.  The  rain,  previous 
to  our  starting,  had  somewhat  helped  to  start  the  grass,  but 
it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  such  lean 
condition.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  one  week  of  heavy 
snow,  or  the  40  days  of  St.  Swithin's  weather,  would  have 
been  the  death  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  Free  State  not  stabled ; 
and  thus  anyone  can  realize  that  the  Creator  of  all,  could  by 
natural  causes  destroy  the  cattle  wealth  of  the  Free  State,  and 
in  so  doing,  obliterate  the  Free  State  farmers  without  the 
Englishman's  help. 

The  Dutchman's  Home  we  bad  arrived  at  was  one  of  the 
most  miserable  mud  or  raw-bricked  buildings,  and  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  but  a  human  propagating  establishment,  for,  on 
our  arrival,  there  came  in  view  a  motley  number  of  white  and 
black  young  ones  of  all  sizes  and  all  ages,  and  in  the  home 
were  to  be  found  lazy  fat  Dutch  women  squatting  00  their 
settees,  or  on  their  beds.  At  our  earnest  request,  and  an  in- 
timation that  we  were  willing  to  pay,  we  got  a  compound  of 
chicory  and  water,  called  by  them  coffee,  for  which  they 
charged  sixpence.  The  Dutch  farmers,  in  these  latter  days, 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Jewish  traders,  buy  a 
"  Vatch  "-vender's  charge,  and  get  paid  for  what  they  never 
sell,  and  then  beg  shamelessly,  as  I  well  remember  in  one 
instance  when  in  company  with  the  celebrated  General  Clark, 
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the  irrepressible  German  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  the  long- 
legged  Artillery  Officer,  and  an  unfortunate  Sister  of  Mercy. 
This  lady  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Sepinare,  the 
chief,  of  the  Barolongs,  was  a  good  Christian,  simply 
because  be  had  given  the  Church  of  Bloemfontein  a  farm. 
She  meekly  and  bashfully  admitted  that  he  was  wrong  in 
having  more  than  one  wife,  although  it  was  gently  hinted  that 
-  even  this  Sister  of  Mercy,  believing,  old  as  she  was,  that  her' 
God,  having  made  of  one  blood  and  of  one  nation  all  under 
the  sun,  would  have  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  this 
cbiel  if  in  so  accepting,  she  could  have  enriched  herself  first, 
and  her  church  afterwards,  These  three  unfortunate  pro- 
fessional man-slayers  aforesaid,  had  gone  up  to  Basutoland  to 
spy  out  the  land,  previous  to  their  attack,  which  was  badly 
arranged  against  the  Basutos.  No  sooner  had  we  partaken 
of  our  so-called  dinner,  for  which  we  were  charged  three 
shillings  for  mutton  and  pumpkin — as  a  rule  the  only  two 
dishes  ever  placed  before  travellers — ^than  the  hotel  keeper 
trotted  out  for  our  further  annoyance  as  a  begging  arrange- 
ment for  his  benefit  a  whole  family  of  blind  imbeciles,  and 
solicited  the  alms  of  us  passengers.  He  repeated  the  same 
to  all  other  travellers,  and  with  the  proceeds  lived  as  only 
Dutchmen  can.  With  feelings  of  disgust,  I  passed  out  of  the 
mud  house,  with  its  troop  of  half-clad,black-and-white  images 
of  Dutchmen  who  knew  not  father  or  mother;  was  delighted 
to  hear  the  onward  shout  of  our  driver,  and  I  only  felt  comfort- 
able once  more,  when  we  stopped  at  the  next  place  for  change 
of  horses,  and  got  a  decent  cup  of  coffee,  for  which  we  will- 
ingly paid  sixpence.  Fortunately  the  rain  ceased,  for  which 
we  were  truly  thankful,  for  I  know  not  how  we  should  have 
got  over  the  heavy  roads  with  such  ancient  steeds  as  they 
were,  fed  only  upon  grass,  out  of  which  all  nourishment  had 
been  dispersed  long  before.  As  it  was,  it  was  with  difGculty 
we  finally  arrived  at  Taylor's  Hotel,  where  we  had  to  stay 
for  the  night,  and  for  a  bed  in  a  dark  earth  plastered 
room,  more  like  a  dungeon,  and  a  supper,  we  paid  six 
shillings.  It  is  astonishing  how  extortion  is  practised  upon 
all  travellers  at  all  the  way-side  Inns  for  wretchedly  cooked 
meals  and  little  miserable  cell-like  rooms  to  sleep  in,  and 
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rickety  bedsteads  with  a  scarcity  of  covering  that  is  crueL 
If  people  will  keep  what  they  call  houses  of  accommodation, 
why  in  the  name  of  honesty  do  they  fail  in  accommodating  ? 
The  bitter  cold  room,  and  damp  walla  prevented  me  from 
sleeping,  and  I  was  glad,  after  a  long  night  of  waiting,  when 
the  bugle  sounded  to  start  for  Smithfield.  Punctually  at  four 
o'clock  we  made  another  move  on.  To  my  dismay,  we 
rushed  through  damp  air  and  a  bitter  sharp  wind  that  aggra- 
vated my  torture,  due  to  my  rheumatism ;  and  had  there 
been  a  "  Well  of  Jacob's  Oil,"  I  would  have  wilhngly  jumped 
into  it,  if  it  could  have  cured  me,  as  the  waters  of  Samaria  did 
the  Leper.  Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  that  I  would 
have  dropped  myself  into  hell  and  availed  myself  of  its  heat 
to  have  removed  my  pains,  if  for  a  time  it  would  have  given 
me  oblivion.  Of  course,  after  a  comfortable  warm  bath,  even 
if  it  had  been  lor  the  time  more  exhausting  than  a  Turkish 
Bath,  I  could  have  taken  coffee  with  Plato  and  his  lovely 
wiEe  Pro^hene,  and  there  gathered  up  the  general  news  from 
among  the  uplifted  spirits  dwelling  down  in  the  lower  regions, 
and  then  acted  as  general  informer  to  all  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
good  souls  down  below.  At  last  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  power 
and  dispelled  the  damp  air,  and  once  again  we  had  our  bodies 
warmed,  after  the  usual  two  hours  cold  before  sunrise.  On 
our  left  we  passed  the  last  new  venture  of  one  farmer 
(Carroll).  Since  diamonds  and  minerals  have  failed,  the 
new  speculation  is  for  farmers  to  turn  their  lands  into  town- 
ships, and  if  in  such  lands  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  running  stream  or  a  well  supplied  dam,  they  secure 
to  themselves  and  their  children  a  monopoly  of  natures  liquid 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  Again  I  liad  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  dragged  along  by  horses  that  in  weakness 
positively  wobbled,  and  after  we  had  struggled  on  our  journey 
for  two  or  three  hours  one  of  the  horses  actually  fell,  never 
to  rise  again.  So  with  crippled  legs  and  aching  bones,  I, 
with  the  other  passengers,  had  to  walk  on  to  the  next  stag^  I 
grant  and  know,  that  the  drought  for  the  previous  years  had 
been  severe,  but  that  gives  no  excuse  to  the  passenger- con- 
tractor for  not  buying  mealies  or  com,  and  keeping  up  the 
strength  id  his  horses.    I  have  in  Uter  times  had  cause  to 
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curse  my  enemies ;  but  on  this  occasioD,  I  had  to  console 
myself  with  the  fact,  that  had  not  nature  been  unkind  to 
me,  I  would  have  walked  the  whole  distance,  and  done 
my  best  to  have  made  myself  hungry,  to  have  eaten  freely 
in  proportion  to  the  charges  made  at  our  houses-of-call. 
At  last,  with  a  painful  effort,  I  and  the  other  passengers 
reached  the  house,  and  eventually  sat  down  to  breakfast,  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  toughest  beef  that  was  at  thatjtime  pro- 
curable in  the  Free  State.  But  travellers  get  used  to  all  this, 
when  they  remember  the  severe  and  inclement  winters  that 
this  part  of  the  world  is  subject  to.  It  must  be  most  astonish- 
ing  to  my  readers  to  know  that  in  burning  hot  South  Africa, 
our  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  destructive  to  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Once  more  on  the  way,  we  pass  over  a 
road  that  in  the  generosity  of  the  Raad  and  the  executive  was 
made  by  one  of  the  farmers.  They  afterwards  repented  of  such 
generosity,  and  finally  repudiated  and  refused  to  pay,  com- 
pelling the  contractor,  Meintjes,  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  Government,  with  the  usualresult  to  thepoorman.  How, 
in  these  degenerate  and  subsidized  days,  is  it  possible  for  an 
individual  to  fight  a  Government,  when  such  plunderers  and 
blunderers  hold  the  chest  and  funds  of  the  people,  and  the 
poor  wronged  man  has  an  empty  pocket  ?  In  this  case  the 
contractor  proved  the  Government  an  organised  conspiracy 
in  cheating  him  for  the  credit  of  the  Free  State,  and 
its  questionable  brand.  Would  that  he  had  been  the 
only  victim  of  such  conduct  in  the  State.  Over  and  over 
barren  plans  we  ride  in  constant  sight  of  the  feasts 
of  the  Assvogels,  the  South  African  scavengers.  But 
at  last  even  these  South  African  velt  scavengers  could  not 
consume  the  dead  cattle  in  the  path.  The  Dutch  need  have 
no  fear ;  it  will  not  be  the  grass-lands  of  South  Africa  that 
the  Englishman  will  hunger  after.  Pasturally  and  agricul- 
turally, the  land  is  not  to  be  envied  ;  it  is  only  in  a  political 
dispute  that  the  Dutchman  will  be  interfered  with ;  but  even 
this  will  not  create  much  difficulty,  for  modern  Dutchmen  are 
as  sorry  in  their  hearts — if  their  pride  would  but  let  them 
admit  it — as  their  fathers  were  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
Free  State  to  the  Doppers,  and,  in  opposition  to  these  Doppers, 
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they  will  yet  beg  for  a  confederating  scheme  that  will  once 
more  place  them  under  the  English  flag,  the  emblem  of  the 
free. 

At  last,  we  reach  another  outspan ;  and  then  the  road  that 
I  remember  so  well  taking  for  Reddersburg  when  on  my  way 
three  years  before,  to  see  the  Free  State  Diamond  Mine  that 
was  to  eclipse  Kimberley.  Certainly ,in  one  way  it  did  finally 
outdo  old  Du  Toits  pan,  if  company- promo  ting  and  share- 
making  and  other  trickeries  are  taken  into  consideration ; 
for,  after  ten  years  scraping  of  the  ground,  and  then  in  the 
long  run  being  supplied  by  lUicits,*  the  result  was  an 
immense  loss  to  the  Free  State,  but  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
Jews  and  Germans.  After  four  hours,  we  arrived  at  the 
famous  hill  through  which  we  have  to  pass  on  our  way  into 
Smithfield.  At  this  spot  nature  and  man  had  had  a  pro- 
longed struggle  in  the  formation  of  a  new  road  into  the  town, 
instead  of  going  round  for  miles.  Man  had  blasted  it  with 
gunpowder  and  removed  the  debris,  and  thus  literally 
removed  a  mountain  and  made  the  path  straight ;  in  truth, 
what  hill  or  hills  in  these  days  can  stand  against  powder, 
guncotton  or  dynamite  ?  It  is  comforting  to  know,  that,  like 
this  hill,  although  at  a  heavy  cost,  all  hills  can  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  comfort  of  man,  and  to  his  general  con- 
venience. At  last  we  emerge  out  of  this  country  and  find 
ourselves  in  old  Sir  Harry  Smith's  Field,  and  in  honour  after- 
wards of  a  meeting  held  to  settle  general  matters  on  the  spot, 
a  town  was  formed,  which  afterwards  was  called  "  Smith- 
field."  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  village  was  in  no  way  like 
London's  Smithfield.  Originally  forming  a  trading  post  for 
Kaffirs  and  Dutch  Boers  with  the  English.  No  religious 
martyr  in  that  place  paid  the  penalty  of  death  by  fire  for 
their  disbelief  in  the  theology  of  the  day.  The  situation  here 
is  not  one  of  the  best,  and  bigotry  and  ignorance  are 
dominant ;  the  anti-English  feeling  being  so  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  old  Boers,  that  they  positively  prohibit 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  to  teach  English  in  the  schools  for  fear 
that  the  children  should  forget  the   old  language  of  their 
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fsthers,  or  express  a  desire  to  become  part  of  the  great  com- 
mercial nation  that  is  destined,  for  good  or  evil,  to  become  the 
cnnipotent  race  of  the  civilized  world.  Smithfield  is  a  town 
of  great  pretentions,  a  fine  Dutch  church  and  a  prominent 
English  church,  with  schools  and  outhouses,  give  it  a  some- 
what bold  outline.  The  former  is  supported  and  controlled 
as  all  other  Dutch  churches  are  in  the  Free  State ;  the  latter 
is  conducted  by  a  perfect  Bell — a  Boon  to  the  English  resi- 
dents and  advanced  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  his 
reverence  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ;  he  is  considered 
too  masculine,  is  fond  of  playing  and  promoting  cricket, 
football,  tennis,  and  all  other  manly  games  and  sports.  Such 
practices  gave  offence  to  the  Dutch,  and  as  Mr.  Bell  con- 
stantly urges  the  Dutch  to  learn  English,  which  many  hate 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul — supposing  that  they  have  a 
heart  and  soul — he  is  socially  disliked  by  them ;  at  all  events, 
he  is  a  contrast  to  the  clerical  dotard  at  Jagersfontein,  who 
protests  against  the  sale  of  ginger-beer  and  bread  to  travellers 
on  a  Sunday  ;  but  for  his  own  labour  and  profit  on  a  Sunday, 
charges  to  a  struggling  starving  family  eight  shillings  as  a  bap- 
tismal fee.  "  Thou  shall  do  no  manner  of  work  on  the  Seventh 
Day,"  is  curiously  interpreted  by  him,  and  by  many  of  his 
cloth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  however,  has  not  so  much  to  say 
about  or  against  those  who  live  by  false  pretences  as  the 
loud  toned  ranting,  canting.  Father  Douglas  maintains, 
and  with  truth,  but  who,  in  trying  to  point  out  the  mote 
in  his  brother's  eye  forgets  the  beam  in  his  own.  The  whole 
of  his  life  is  a  fraud,  he  preaches  and  supports  what  in  nature 
has  no  foundation,  and  virtually  lives  a  lie,  and  upholds  his 
position  by  hypocrisy.  The  "Rev.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  muscular 
christian,  and  in  being  so,  he  is  wise  ;  he  knows  it  is  better 
to  make  friends  with  the  children  of  this  world,  although  they 
belong  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  as  it  is  called. 
However,  the  time  is  coming  when  he  and  his  unfortunate 
brethren  will  not  be  wanted,  but,  like  other  mortals,  will  have 
to  work  for  their  own  living.  I  also  fully  remember,  how  I 
almost  came  to  grief  at  this  place ;  once,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  walk  from  the  waggon  to  the  Hotel,  and  not 
knowing  my  way  ta  the  dark — not  having  made  a  moon  that 
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night — I,  in  my  impetuous  way,  hastened  oc,  when  to  my 
horror,  I  fell  into,  what  at  the  time  I  thought  was  the  bottom- 
less pit  that  one  has  heard  so  often  about,  but  which  is 
an  absurdity;  for  how  can  there  be  a  pit  that  has  no 
bottom  ?  Truly  these  iiable  preachers  and  self-styled 
teachers  speak  of  most  absurd  conditions.  Fortunately  for 
nie,  instead  of  still  flying  down  that  bottomless  pit,  1  soon 
found  the  bottom  of  the  one  I  fell  into  at  Smith&eld,  but  only 
when  I  fell  flat  upon  my  stomach,  and  such  was  the  shock, 
and  the  time  that  I  took  to  recover,  that  I  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  Boon,  and  all  his  future  missions.  It  was  on  this 
road  (hat  I  once  had  the  company  of  those  unfortunate,  uoi* 
formed  tailor-made-men,  who  did  so  much  harm  to  the  Cape 
Colony — General  Clarke,  the  Cape  Colony  commandant. 
Captain  Giles,  the  artillery -bungler,  and  Colonel  Scherm- 
brucker,  the  free-lance  and  public  office-seeker.  All  these 
officers  failed  most  conspicuously  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Cape  Colony,  as  it  ever  must  be  when  mercenaries  are 
employed  to  kill  for  the  benefit  of  others,  Not  one  of  these 
men  had  the  slightest  ability  to  conquer  the  Basutos,  but 
simply  desired  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  help  to  spend  part 
of  the  ;£'4,ooo,ooo  war  debt  incurred  by  the  officials  of  the 
Cape  to  carry  out  Sprigg's  mad  policy,  to  subdue  the  Basutos 
and  conform  to  conditions  that  were  dishonourable,  after  the 
Basutos  had  permission  to  buy  &eely  the  weapons  they  had 
in  their  possession.  The  after-life  of  some  of  these  officers 
was  simply  outrageous  in  their  relationships  of  life  with  their 
brother  officers.  General  Clarke,  not  making  a  mark,  but 
proving  a  perfect  failure,  he  and  his  brother  officers  hastened 
out  of  the  Colony,  and  disappeared  from  all  active  scenes 
but  not  before  they  had  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  all  good  men 
and  the  colony  g«ierally.  Well  do  I  also  remember  travelling 
in  the  same  coach  with  a  loud  loose-tongued  German,  Sham 
Bucker,  who  had  failed  as  ail  loud  talkers,  but  no-doers, 
invariably  fail.  After  blundering  in  all  his  appointments ; 
after  accomplishing  nothing  except  talking  very  loud,  and 
securing  his  own  interests,  he  finally,  without  a  contest,  sat 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Assembly,  where  with  his  waspish 
Dliture,  be  did  his  best    to   worry  all    Governments,  while 
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pretending  to  be  the  most  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria. 
His  conduct  in  the  Free  State  and  his  abuse  of  the  English 
led  to  his  being  burned  in  effigy,  and  his  career  in  seekii^;  his 
own  advantage  led  to  his  not  being  trusted  to  any  portfolio  in 
public  life.  By  the  same  coach  trav^ed  one  of  the  anfortu- 
nate  women,  who  not  being  able  to  secure  a  husband,  and 
who  finding  all  other  things  tail,  turned  themselves  into  what 
are  called  sisters  of  mercy.  From  such  unnatural,  unmerciful 
beings,  goodJjord  deliver  us;  for  as  cant  and  a  want  of  natural 
knowledge  how  to  live  happily,  and  what  to  live  for,  charac- 
teristic of  these  unfortunate,  ill-looking  and  elderly  maids, 
*e  must  let  them  know  that  if  England  does  not  expect  them 
to. do  their  duty  as  become  women,  then  all  sensible  people 
will  wish  that  at  once  they  will  learn  the  trick.  'IHiis  poor 
woman  was  sure  that  the  chief  Sipinare  was  a  good  man,  but 
as  the  question  of  polygamy  was  not  a  subject  to  discuss  any 
more  than  polyandry,  the  colonel  assured  her,  that  apart  &om 
his  christian  views,  he  admired  him  for  his  success  over  his 
half-brother  in  his  late  battle,  by  such  success  securing  the 
chieftainship  and  the  sanction  of  the  Free  State.  He  valued 
his  position  ih  the  Market  and  at  the  World's  understood  con- 
dition, that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  even  to  the  shedding  the  blood  ol  one's 
father's  oSspring,  as  was  the  case  here.  The  Free  State 
supports  Sipinare,  because  it  hopes  yet  to  remove  him  when 
he  is  no  longer  wanted,  it  covets  his  land  for  the  boer-farmers, 
and  to  make  indentured  servants  of  the  tribe ;  another  form 
of  securing  men-servants  and  maid-servants  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  our  lords  in  England  and  elsewhere  secure  their 
men  and  maid-servants,  by  making  them  landless  and  home- 
less. 

The  Church  of  England,  its  Bishops  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
support  this  bloody  man,  who  hesitated  not  to  hire  white 
mercenaries — Dutchmen,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  Englishmen, 
to  shoot  down  the  legitimate  chief,  Samuel,  because  this 
Sipinare  gave  them  a  farm  and  they  hope  for  more  on  the 
principle  explained  in  Shelly's  "  Cenci,"  as  previously  given. 
It  is  well  understood  that  in  the  past,  the  churches  would 
Condone  any  offence  or  crime,  when  they  profit  by  it.  A 
feeblftdettial  may  be  given  to  all  this  ;  but  bistoty  gives  the 
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lie  to  thedeniers.  When  once  this  hypocricy  is  full  known, 
the  Church  is  doomed.  Amidst  these  thoughts,  I  found  my- 
self at  the  Caledon  Drift.  Here  I  experienced  the  usual 
Dutch  mendacity  and  greed.  Requiring  to  pass  over,  I 
desired  to  sit  on  a  Dutchman's  waggon  to  save  me  a  wetting 
or  waiting  for  other  convenience  ;  but  j  udge  of  my  surprise 
when  he  demanded  a  shilling  for  the  seat !  When  I  expressed 
my  surprise,  he  lowered  his  demand  to  sixpence.  I  expressed 
my  contempt,  and,  to  show  him  that  I  was  not  like  a  Dutch- 
man, but  an  Englishman,  who  could  help  himself  in  an 
emergency,  I  wished  him  a  visit  to  heaven-down  wards,  and 
at  the  same  time,  while  telling  him  that  such  a  journey  would 
do  him  good,  I  took  my  boots,  socks,  and  although  the 
current  was  strong,  waded  through  it  successfully,  to  his 
amazement.  To  get  through  South  Africa,  man  must  be 
able  to  help  himself  at  all  times  ;  if  he  cannot  he  will  fail  in 
all  things.  From  the  Caledon,  I  made  my  way  over  a  sandy 
plain — a  distance  ot  over  twenty  miles— to  a  miserable  village 
called  Rouxville,  my  people  being  astonished  that  1  should 
walk  such  a  distance,  and  not  wait  for  the  waggon.  But  a 
good  pedestrian  with  a  will,  finds  all  things  are  possible.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  these  days  of  steam  and  convenience,  people 
are  forgetting  to  use  their  legs.  At  the  Caledon  Drift,  I 
learnt  to  my  disgust,  that  on  the  previous  journey  our  driver 
had  nearly  drowned  four  lady  passengers,  and  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  one,  the  whole  would  have  been  washed 
away.  I  here  protest  against  a  lad  of  fifteen  having  charge 
of  four  horses,  which  may  either  bolt  away  or  stick  in  the 
river,  or  rush  over  a  krantz,  and  no  one  at  hand  to  help  him. 
On  our  way,  we  were  much  inconvenienced  by  passing 
through  burning  grass.  This  habit  of  burning  grass,  is  con- 
sidered wise  by  many  farmers ;  but  in  some  mea.sure  it 
makes  still  fewer  the  few  forests  in  the  Free  State.  Now 
the  intense  cold  in  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  long  continued  drought,  forests  would  help 
to  neutralise  this  evil.  If,  like  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  would 
but  plant  trees  either  at  every  human  birth  or  at  the  command 
of  the  Government,  bush  or  forest  in  the  Transvaal  or  the 
Colony  would  be  the  saving  in  the  Free  State  of  thousands 
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of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  other  animals  who  need  the  cover 
of  bush,  or  the  warmer  kloofe  in  the  winter.  If  the  farmers 
could  follow  the  plan  of  the  wild  animals,  feeding  in  the  high 
hill  grass  in  the  summer,  and  descending  to  the  lower  lands 
and  bush  in  the  winter,  thousands  of  cattle  would  be  saved 
by  the  farmers,  and  their  pockets  enriched.  If  they  cannot 
do  this,  then  they  must  gather  up  their  root  crops,  go  in  for  a 
summer  crop  of  hay,  and  if  England  can  produce  a  crop  of 
hay  worth  twenty  millions  a  year,  a  larger  quantity  can  be 
produced  in  South  Africa. 

At  last,  half  choked  with  smoke,  we  reached  Rouxville,  and 
found  the  very  best  accommodation,  and  having  partaken  of 
a  good  meal,  I  settled  my  thoughts  down  and  retired  to  rest, 
after  having  been  warned  that  I  should  be  wanted  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  start  to  Aliwal,  and  with  a  good 
night  to  all,  I  retired  to  sweet  repose  and  pleasant  dreams. 
Punctually  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  awakened,  and 
having  partaken  of  a  comfortable  cup  of  coffee,  mounted 
the  cart,  and  passed  on  my  journey.  On  and  on  we  rode 
until  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  road,  that  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Africanders,  I  walked  over  three  years  before,  when 
I  hastened  one  Sunday  into  Aliwal  North,  to  visit  the  old 
churches,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  if  they  were  more 
humane  in  their  views  than  others  that  I  called  at.  But,  alas ! 
I  found  the  same  kind  of  Sunday  wares  vended,  strong 
abuse  of  all  Rationalists  and  enquirers  ;  but  peace  for  all  that 
did  not  desire  to  know,  and  would  support  the  little  bethels, 
with  their  simon  pure  parsons— pure  so  long  as  they  were  not 
found  out.  Fortunately  at  that  time,  the  "  Grahamstown 
Scandal, "  with  its  dean  and  its  doctor,  had  not  occurred  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  Christians ;  but  what  can  be  expected 
in  these  times  of  gross  superstition  and  animalism  P  These 
men  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  but  for  the  grace  of  their  God, 
they  would  be  no  better  than  others  who  long  and  lust. 
Good  heavens  !  If  they  were  not  prevented  from  committing 
crimes  and  atrocities  when  the  laying  on  of  hands  has  once 
made  them  priests  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  which 
cannot  be  undone,  are  we  to  say  that  their  God  permits,  or 
urges  them  to  act  so  vilely  ?    I  know  it  is  said  in  their  Holy 
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Writ,  that  "  If  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  have  not  I,  the  Lord, 
created  it  7  "  Now  there  is  still  a  dispute  whether  it  is  the 
God  of  heaven  or  of  this  world  that  permits  it,  as  see  what 
Lucifer  in  Longfellow  maintains : —   . 

LUCIFER 

(FLTINO  OTM  IH.   aTT.) 

SlMp,  aimp,  0  dty  !  tiU  the  light 
Wake*  jtn  to  da  and  orime  again, 
WhiM  Ml  yaar  dreaniB,  like  diiraal  nin, 
I  Mkttor  downmida  thrDDgh  the  njglit 
Hj  maledtodoiu  dftrk  ftnd  deep. 
I  haTS  more  martyn  la  your  mdll 
Than  Ood  hai ;  and  they  oaimot  ileop, 
Thej  are  mj  bondameii  and  mj  thntlU ; 
Their  wretoked  Uvea  an  fnll  orpain, 
Wild  agonleB  of  nerre  and  brain ; 
Aod  every  heart-beat,  ereiT  breath, 
la  a  ooDTolcioi]  worse  than  deaUi. 
Bleep,  Bleep,  0  city  !  though  within 
The  oinait  of  yonr  waUj  there  lie* 
No  habitation  free  from  a!n, 
Aod  alt  ita  namaleM  miMriea  ; 
nte  aehiag  heart,  the  aohing  head, 
Orirf  fbr  the  UTing  and  the  dead. 
Aid  fimloornptlon  of  the  time, 
Dieeaaa,  dietrees,  and  want  and  woe, 
And  orbnea  and  paMiona  that  may  grow 
Until  titej  ripen  into  orime  ] 

Now  which  is  it — God,  the  all-wise  and  omnipotent,  the 
creator  (A  the  universe ;  or  his  creature,  the  devil,  as  it  is 
stated  7  When  shall  we  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth;  and 
lunhiog  hut  the  truth. 

Alas !  alas  1  that  tn  the  nineteenth  century,  men  should  b« 
50  blind  as  to  believe  such  ridiculous  tales.  One  can  almost 
pity,  and  would  even  pray,  if  it  was  of  any  use  that  the  blind 
would  lead  the  blind  into  the  ditch,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
an.  But,  on  we  go  until  we  sight  Aliwal  North,  and,  finally, 
with  a  bound  we  cross  over  the  splendid  Iron  Bridge,  buUt 
with  the  money  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  rattle  up  the  high 
street  of  this  bovder  town.    AU-ts-welll    I  was  struck  with 
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the  marked  difference  that  three  years'  absence  showed  me. 
Splendid  stores  and  other  buildings,  showing  signs  of  progress 
and  increase.  But  even  here  the  old  cry  was  the  place  was 
rotten,  which  in  other  .words,  meant  little  work  and  but  little 
pay  of  John  Bull's  money ;  men  starving  and  asking  for  work, 
and  unable  to  get  the  same,  what  can  be  worse,  as  Carlyle  puts 
it,  "able-bodied  men  asking  for  work  and  asking  in  vain," 
and  yet  all  the  time  Land  asking  to  be  married  to  Labour, 
and  no  statesman  in  the  Colony  able  to  shew  how  to  construct 
Railwajra,  Harbours  of  Refuge  and  Docks;  how  to  create 
agricultural  wealth,  how  to  open  up  Mineral  Resources ; 
simply  because  no  statesman  understands  how  to  issue  Legal 
Tender  Notes  "  based  on  Wealth  in  the  construction  of  all 
Public  Works  of  Utility."  Here  production  and  consumption 
could  conform  to  each  other  and  be  both  illimitable.  Towns 
are  laid  out  on  the  best  plan,  as  at  this  Aliwal,  but  for  the 
want  of  money,  all  either  stand  still  or  go  backwards,  and  yet 
thousands  of  men,  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  needing  each 
other,  and  clamouring  for  each  other.  What  makes  the 
matter  still  more  saddening,  is,  that  the  people  not  under- 
standing the  reason  why,  beg  the  rulers  to  go  to  war,  to  take 
possession  of  the  native  property,  the  land  and  the  cattle,  to 
enable  them  to  live  and  be  enriched.  Thus  we  have  the 
sight  of  men  being  drilled  and  taken  to  a  6eld,  there  to  meet 
others  taken  from  some  other  town  to  meet  in  that  field ; 
when  there,  to  confront  each  other,  and  though  they  may 
have  no  ill-feeling  one  against  the  other,  yet,  at  the  command 
of  an  officer,  they  fire  and  slay  one  ajiother,  and  all  for  the 
glory  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. Truly  this  is  a  hellish  work,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Devil  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  "  let  those 
who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight,"  not  as  men 
now  upholding  dynasties  that  only  trample  on  the  rights  of 
all  humanity.  But,  think  my  readers,  would  it  not  be  weli 
that  our  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  should  be 
better  understood,  and  that,  instead  of  men  slaying  one 
another,  causing  wives  to  weep  and  children  to  mourn,  men 
should  utilise  each  other's  labour  for  mutual  advantages, 
which  I  will  more  fully  explain  later  on,  in  my  "  How  to 
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make  our  National  and  Colonial  Wealth  by  means  of  Imperial 
or  Colonial- Legal -Tender  Money  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

ORIGIN    OF    WAR. 

Vint  auTf — eldett-born  of  hell — imbroed 
Her  hmndi  in  blood,  tsnjht  the  ooni  of  man 
Tom^e  k  death,  wbioh  iwtnre  nerer  macle. 
And  Qod  ■bborred ;  witli  Tiolenoa  mde  ta  braak 
The  tbrMd  of  Ufe,  a're  balf  Iti  losgth  wu  9011, 
And  rob  ■  wretchsd  brotber  of  hUi  being. 
With  J07  unbltion  mw  uid  loon  ImproTsd, 
The  ezoonble  deed.    'Tw«a  not  eDongh 
Bjmbtte  frwid,  to  nntoh  ■  itngteli^ 
FDDf  impiotf  1     Whole  kingdoma  fell 
To  Mte  the  lost  of  power.     Mora  horrid  still. 
The  Ibnleet  atain  and  Mkodal  of  oar  ntttim 
Benme  ite  bo>it.    "  One  "  mnrdor  makea  k  TilhUn, 
"  Millions,"  k  hero.    Prinoee  wera  privileged 
To  kill,  kod  nomberi  mtig&ed  the  orim«< 
Ah  1  why  will  king!  forget  that  thej  an  men. 
And  man  tUt  the;  kre  brethren  T    Whj  delight 
Inhnmknikerifloer    Wbybcketthaliee 
Of  Dktora,  tiiat  ihonld  knit  their  kdIi  together 
In  ona  aoft  bond  of  nnitj  and  lara  f 

17a. 


ADDRESS   TO   PEACE. 
O I  flnt  of  himiBii  Uauinge  I  and  anpreme ! 
Fkir  Feaoe ! — how  lorelT — how  delightltal  thou ! 
B7  whoaa  wide  tie  tha  kindred  Kmi  of  men, 
Uka  brothan,  lira  in  unity,  oombined, 
And  nmnipiaioDi  &lth ;  whilst  honest  toll 
QlTea  ererj  joy,  and  to  those  joji  k  right 
Which  idle,  barbarooarapoie,  bntninrps. 
Fnra  is  thy  raign,  when  nnnoonrsed  by  blood, 
KoDght  save  the  sweatnesa  of  indalgent  khowoii  - 
TrlaUing  diatili  into  the  Terdant  globe 
(Instead  of  nangled  oat«as«a — sad  eoene  I ) 
When  tba  blithe  sheares  lie  eoattered  in  the  field, 
Whai  <nly  shining  shares — the  orooked  knif^ 
And  hooks  imprint  tha  vegetabla  woond ; 
Whm  tha  laod  blnshea  with  the  rose  alone) 

The  fUling  froitage  and  the  bleeding  rlne. 

OPsanal  thonioBiMaBdiovlofaooIkliabl  . 
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BeoMtth  whoM  «Blm  luaplring  inflneaott 

CMaBce  Ui  Tiom  adfti^CB,  and  nbMi, 

And  sirelliiis  oommanM  <qieii(  all  h«r  porta— 

Bleat  be  tha  man  diTine  who  gaya  iu  thse. 

Who  bi*  tha  tniDvat  haah  ita  hoRid  olai« 

Kor  blow  the  giddy  nfttipM  intf  n^  i 

Wlio  aheatba  tfaa  mmdMooa  blade— the  dtadlr  Ksn 

Into  the  well-filled  anaontj  retant^ 

And  a*eiy  Tlgonr,  fan  the  irork  of  death, 

Vo  giateftil  indnitty  cnnTeittin    iiajiea 

The  oonntrj  floDriBh  and  tlie  dtj  inilca. 

Cnriokted,  Um  the  Ttrgln  singi  t 

And  him,  the  smiling  mother  to  hv  trahi ; 

Of  Um,  the  sliepheTd,  in  the  peeoehl  dale, 

Olianta ;  and  the  treuoret  of  his  laboar  aDre, 

The  hubandman  of  him,  ia  at  the  plough. 

Of  team,  he  tilb.    With  him  the  (ailor  aoothea, 

Beneath  the  tMmUiog  mocm,  the  midnight  ware ; 

And  the  ftdl  oity :  werm  tb'rai  ftraet  t«  ■traet, 

And  chop  to  ibop  reepondTa  riogi  of  Um. 

Kor  jojt  tne  lavd  alaoie ;  his  [iialas  -H™^! 
Fer  a»  the  •■»  nUa  tlie  dISbai*e  d*7 ; 
Far  as  the  bneae  oaa  bear  the  gifta  of  pMOts 
Tm  all  ibe  happj  natlona  oatcb  the  aoog. 

Jamb*  TBcaaDii. 

At  Aliwal  I  was  glad  to  fiada  good  school  and  public  library. 
I  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  leave  one  of  my  radical 
pamphlets  at  the  school.  At  present,  the  inhabitants  only 
want  what  they  call  orthodox  wocks,  and  they  have  in  most 
cases  adopted  the  lecommendation  of  the  Chisrch. — "  Never 
read  any  book  but  what  we  recoinmend."  But  surely,  in 
science  we  should  read  the  newest  book,  and  in  literature,  not 
only  the  oldest,  but  many  books  on  all  vital  subjects.  Books 
possess  an  essence  of  immortality ;  temples  crumUe  into  ruins, 
but  books  survive.  Books  introduce  us  into  the  best  society. 
The  book  is  a  living  voice.  The  great  and  good  do  not  die. 
The  humblest  and  poorest  may  commune  with  the  great 
spirits  of  the  past,  without  being  thought  intrusive.  Would 
you  laugh,  would  you  grieve,  would  you  be  instructed  ;  it  is 
to  books  that  we  turn  for  eutertainment,  for  instruction,  and 
solace  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  proepecily  and  in  adversity. 
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There  is  perfect  commumon  in  books,  no  monopoly  in  these 
days,  and  never  will  be  again  while  the  printing  press  exists 
and  public  library's  last.  Man  himself,  is  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  interesting  to  man.  Whatever  relates  to 
human  life ;  its  experience,  its  joys,  its  sufferings  and  its 
achievements,  has  attractions  for  him  beyond  ail  else.  Each 
man  is  more  or  less  interested  in  all  other  men,  as  his  fellow- 
creatures — as  members  of  the  great  family  of  human  kind, 
and  the  larger  a  mac's  culture,  the  wider  is  the  range  of  his 
sympathies  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  his  race.  "  Man," 
says  Emerson,  "can  paint,  or  make,  or  think  nothing  but  man," 
most  of  all  is  this  history  shown  in  the  fascination  which  per- 
sonal history  possesses  for  him,  "  Man's  sociality  of  nature  " 
says  Carlyle,  "evinces  itself  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  by 
this  one  fact,  the  unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  biography." 
Every  person  may  learn  something  from  the  recorded  life  of 
another.  The  records  of  the  lives  of  the  good,  the  reformers, 
the  martyrs  of  thepast,areespecial]yuseful,they  influence  our 
hearts  and  set  before  usgieat  examples.  Personally,  I  value  my 
boioksabove  all  gold,  and  for  the  martyrs  of  reform,  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect  and  veneration — The  writer  of  a  great 
book  to  me  is  god-like.  In  the  future,  1  trust  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  great  souls  who  have  given  hfe  for  their  struggle 
for  bread,  while  they  have-  made  known  those  Political  and 
Social  truths  that  are  not  yet  understood,  but  which  it  will 
by  my  pleasing  task  to  make  known  in  my  future  perambula- 
tions around  the  world.  The  best  books  are  those  which 
most  resemble  good  actions.  They  are  purifying,  elevat- 
ing and  sustainrog ;  they  enlarge  and  liberalise  the  mind; 
they  preserve  it  against  vulgar  worldlioess  ;  they  tend  to 
produce  high-minded  cheerfulness;  and  equanimity  of 
character,  they  fashion,  shape,  and  humanise  the  mind, 
Tlie  great  lesson  of  Biography  is  to  shew  what  man 
can  be  and  do  at  his  best.  A  noble  life,  put  fairly  on 
record,  acts  like  an  inspiration  to  others.  It  exhibits  what 
life  is  capable  of  being  made.  It  rafre^es  our  spirit,  en- 
courages our  hopes,  gives  us  new  strength  and  courage  and 
^th  in  others  as  weU  as  in  ourselves.  It  stimulates  our 
aspirations,  rouses  us  to  action,  and  excites  us  to  become  co- 
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partners  in  their  work.  To  live  with  such  men,  and  to  be 
inspired  by  their  example,  is  to  live  with  the  best  of  men, 
and  to  be  in  the  best  of  company.  It  may  be  said  that  macb 
of  the  interest  of  Biography,  especially  of  the  more  familiar 
sort,  is  of  the  nature  of  gossip ; — but  gossip  illustrates  the 
interest  which  men  and  women  take  in  each  other's  person- 
ality and  individuality,  and  which  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  highest  pleasure,  and  yielding  the  greatest  instruc- 
tion whether  in  the  form  of  anecdotal,  or  of  personal  narrative, 
is  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  by  far  the  largest  class 
of  readers.  The  moral  estimate  of  books  cannot  be  estimated. 
They  contain  the  knowledge  of  the  human  race.  They  are 
the  records  of  speculations,  successes  and  failures  in  science, 
philosophy,  religion  and  morals.  They  have  been  the  greatest 
motive  power  in  all  ages — at  all  times.  "  From  the  gospel 
to  the  Contract  Social,"  says  De  Bona  Id,  "it  is  books  that 
have  made  revolutions."  Indeed  a  great  book  is  often  a 
greater  thing  than  a  great  battle.  Robeloves  overturned 
monkery  in  France.  Mosheim's  History  exposed  the  Roman 
Church.  Lecky's  Civilization  exposed  the  rottenness  of  the 
past.  We  can  hold  these,  and  an  innumerable  number  in 
our  hands,  and  feel  that  though  dead  yet  they  speak,  breathe, 
and  move  in  their  writings.  The  sympathy  between  thought 
and  thought  is  most  intimate.  Words,  ideas,  feelings,  with 
the  progress  of  time,  harden  into  substances.  Words  are 
the  only  thing  that  last  for  ever.  May  the  words  of  the  wise 
and  good  be  our  daily  portion  : — 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PEN. 

"  WiMt  doat  tboa  know,  tboa  grvj  QaoM-CJoill  ?  " 

And  metbonght  witb  ■  (pann  of  pride. 

It  tpnug  from  the  intitmad,  and  fliitt««d  In  Tain, 

Itf  nib  to  frae  from  the  ebon  *tMii 

As  it  tamatij  repliod ; 

TTlmt  do  I  know  P  Let  the  lover  tell, 
Wh«n  into  hit  Moret  looll 
He  poareth-the  brMth  of*  nagle  Ijr* 
flad  tniTM  thitTt  mriHff  Hnw  nf  flri 
That  uon  tha  maldao^aaooL 
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What  do  I  IcDow  ?  The  irife  od  ■■/ 

Ab  tbs  leaden  leuoni  moTe, 

And  over  the  ooeui'l  wildeil  epray 

A  bleawd  miiBWe  doth  wend  itc  iraj 

Inipired  hy  ft  bniband's  lore. 

Bay  irb»t  were  hiitory,  bo  wIm  ukl  <M, 

And  Boienoe,  that  reada  tbe  Bkj  ; 

Oh,  bow  oonld  mnaio  its  aweetnen  atore  ; 

Or  ftno;  uid  art  thair  tieMurBB  ponr  i 

Or  what  ware  Poeaj's  beaTen-taught  loxe, 

Sbonld  the  pen  it*  aid  deny. 

What  are  thj  deeda — thon  TeariU  thing, 

iJj  tbe  lordly  warrior's  side  f 

And  tbe  iword  auiwered,  atarn  and  alow, 

Tbe  hearth  atone  lose  and  tbe  orphao  know, 

And  tbe  pale  and  widowed  bride. 

Tbe  mated  plough,  and  tbe  aaad  nnaown. 

And  tbe  grmm  that  doth  rankly  grow 

O'er  the  rotting  limb,  and  the  Uood-pool  dark, 

Gannt  &mine,  that  qnenoheB  life's  lingering  Bpark, 

And  the  black-winged  peatilenoe,  know. 

Then  the  terrible  (word  to  it«  theath  retomed. 

While  the  needle  Bped  on  In  peaoe  ; 

Bnt  the  pen  traoed  oat,  trtna  a  book  nbllme, 

Tbe  promiBe  and  pledge  of  (hat  better  time 

When  the  wariare  of  earth  ahallaeaae. 

Hr.  L.  B.  SieouTMi. 

But  thinking  that,  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  returns, 
so  it  is  said,  after  many  days,  I  left  my  "  How  to  Colonize 
South  Africa,  and  by  Whom  "  in  the  hope  that  the  Premier 
and  Mr.  Dowling  might  at  last  see  the  folly  of  their  ways, 
and  advocate'  the  true  thing.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  will ;  but  my  conscience  is  clear  and  I 
feel  that,  like  an  old  Roman,  I  did  my  best  to  save  my  adopted 
country  from  total  ruin.  While  in  the  town,  I  was  assured 
it  was  something  alarming  to  face  the  difficulties  of  raising 
stock  in  the  district,  owing  to  drought  and  the  severe  winters. 
I  had  but  little  time  to  note  much  that  went  on  in  the  Town. 
It  was  hef'e  that  the  convention  was  made  between  the 
Boers,  the  Basutos,  and  the  English.  Much  has  been  said 
or  the  fighting  powers  of  the  Boers,  of  which  I  shall  have 
to  say   something  not  complimentary  to  themi  in  my  later 
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jottings.  In,  or  near  the  Transvaal,  some  have  regarded  the 
South  African  question  as  one  of  the  great  unsolved, 
perhaps  insolvable,  problems  of  our  Colonial  system ;  but  this 
is  not  true,  if  once  we  have  wise  men  in  Downing  Street, 
instead  of  the  present  red-tape  figures  of  men.  Much  has 
been  said  in  the  past,  especially  since  the  accidental  success 
in  the  Transvaal,  of  the  pluck,  energy,  and  splendid  lion-like 
courage  of  the  Dutch-Boer.  This  is  the  grossest  exaggeration. 
All  the  Boers  from  their  boyhood,  and  sometimes  even  the 
girls,  have  been  taught  to  shoot  the  game  and  wild  bucks, 
but  never  to  get  into  close  quarters.  At  a  target,  the  Boers 
were  never  able  to  beat  the  English-soldiers,  but  when  in 
tiie  field  passing  an  enemy,  like  the  lion,  the  Boer  makes 
dashes,  if  he  thinks  that  with  a  bound  he  can  take  posses- 
sion ;  but  like  this  South  African  beast  of  human  prej',  he 
hesitates  to  attack  in  the  open.  Now  all  the  warfare  with 
the  black  races  to  the  Dutchman  has  been  so  much  human 
black  buck  bunting,  and  he  feels,  when  out  on  a  marauding 
campaign,  no  more  compunction  in  shooting  man  bucks  than 
any  other  wild  animals.  Having  by  violence  taken  possession 
of  the  soil  in  various  ways  that  I  shall  fully  explain  later  on 
in  my  "History  of  Histories  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal" — made  prisoners  of  its  inhabitants,  and  then 
slaves  of  them  under  the  fonn  of  apprenticeship,  and  having 
afterwards,  in  most  cases,  failed  to  remunerate  either  in  cattle 
or  money,  as  agreed  upon,  the  Boer  by  such  failure  of  fulfilling 
his  engagements  with  the  natives,  drives  the  natives  into 
acts  of  stealing  from  among  the  herds  that  his  labour  had 
helped  to  rear.  This  mode  of  self- compensation  was  called 
stealing  by  the  Boer,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  whea 
repeated  time  after  time  of  organizing  the  Boer  Commando 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  armed  horse-force  to  shoot  at 
will,  whenever  a  Kaffir  appeared  in  sight.  The  black  nigger 
sighted  was  not  examined  closely ;  it  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, whether  child,  women  or  man.  The  sons  of  Ham 
had  to  be  removed,  so  said  their  Bible,  and  thus  the  Boers 
being  in  the  place  of  the  old  Israelites,  had  the  work  to  per- 
form ;  of  course  on  the  same  condition  that  they  like  the  Jews, 
having    destroyed    inoffensive     inhabitants,  were    to    take 
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possession  of  all  they  could  find  ;  for  "  thus  saith  the  hard ',  " 
and  the  Boer  in  so  believing,  doeth  it  with  all  his  might, 
heart  and  strength,  to  the  glory  of  his  Jehovah,  But  at  times 
the  people  object  to  this  process  of  extermination,  and  when 
beaten  on  the  plains  flee  to  their  Kaffir  Natural  Barracks, 
the  mountains,  and  hold  their  enemies  at  bay,  until  repeated 
rushes  of  Dutch  courage,  helped  on  by  Cape  Cango,  the 
Boer  sweeps  in  and  over  the  growing  crops  in  the  plains, 
and  having  cut  and  burnt  the  same,  lets  starvation  do  the 
rest,  until  in  hunger  the  natives  surrender.  Such  at  times 
were  the  condition  and  courage  of  the  Boer,  that,  as  their 
history  proves  even  their  leaders  were  so  ashamed  of  their 
followers,  with  their  cry  of  "  Huis  toe  "  that  they  often 
contemplated  calling  in  English  assistance,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  knowledge  that  the  English  Government 
liad  left  them  in  the  Free  State,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  live  in  equity  and  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  at  all  times  to  give  no  causa  for  the  rising  of  the  native  , 
tribes.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  desire  to 
kill,  being  tnie  to  their  commercial  ism,  they  require  to  trade, 
and  thus  to  enrich  themselves  by  exchange  of  commodities  ; 
anddesire  population,  while  the  Boer-farmer  requires  vast  open 
plainsandhillsforcattlepasturage,  with  sufficient  human  labour 
in  the  form  of  enforced  servants,  to  herd  his  cattle  and  flocks, 
and  female  labour  for  the  house  and  his  hut-harem.  Now  the 
Boer  pursuing  time  after  time  his  mode  of  crop- destroying 
and  cattle  lifting,  had  at  last  subdued  by  starvation,  not 
fighting  in  the  open^the  Basutos.  These  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  so  called — -but  which  was  only  an 
organised  armed  force  for  robbing  the  natives.  The  Basutos, 
as  a  last  resource,  appealed  to  the  English  in  the  colony  to 
save  them.  Their  cry  for  help  and  to  be  saved  was  heard, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Aliwal  North  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Free  State  land  and  cattle  lifters — dignified  into 
a  name  of  Government  with  Brand  as  a  President,  giving 
the  Basutos  over  to  the  protection  of  the  English  Imperial 
Government.  The  Boers  were  enriched  by  some  hundreds  of 
farms  in  the  conquered  territory,  and  thousands  of  cattle. 
The  natives  with  the  usual  thanks  and  prayers,  were  offered 
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up  to  the  God  of  battle,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  Man-of-war. 
What  an  aping  by  these  Dutchman  of,  and  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  great  Creator  I  Bitter  and  long  curses  were 
uttered, — not  even  now  forgotten, — against  the  English  inter- 
fering, in  not  letting  the  Boer  kill  out  the  natives,  and  take 
possession  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation.  The  Dutch 
ministers  meanwhile,  preached  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in 
making  the  black  tribes  servants  for  ever.  This,  and  much 
more  will  be  explained  in  my  later  chapters. 

Now  the  same  spirit  of  plunder  and  exploiting  took 
possession  of  the  Colony,  headed  by  one,  Sprigg,  who,  think- 
ing to  coerce  the  Basutos  into  submission  to  a  wrong, 
undertook  to  conquer  them  ;  but,  after  spending  millions, 
and  losing  most  valuable  lives,  was  unable  to  force  them  to 
his  conditions.  This,  in  the  end,  brought  disgrace  and 
defeat  to  the  Colonial  arms,  compelling  the  Placemen  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  solicit  the  Imperial  Government  once  more 
tj  take  over  what  the  Colonists  had  at  no  time  any  claim  or 
right  to.  The  Basutos  gave  themselves  over  to  the  British 
Goverment,  acknowledging  the  Queen  as  their  head  and 
protesting  against  being  subjugated  by  the  Colonists.  They 
maintained  their  position  ;  and  such  was  the  miserable  plight 
of  the  country,  that  at  last  the  Colonists  passed  a  resolution 
to  hand  the  Basuto  Lands  back  to  the  Imperial  Power,  it 
being  considered  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  Fool — a  Retired  Reporter  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  understand  the  Basuto  Question 
in  all  its  fulness  and  bearings,  I  subjoin,  in  chapter  five 
the  following  discussion  between  the  Cape  Govemmen£ 
and  the  Imperial  Power  in  Downing  Street,  England. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

COLONIAL    GOVERNMENT    HOUSE    OF 

ASSEMBLY. 

Basutolamd,  Friday,  July  6t1i. 

[The  Imperial  Despatch]. 

Mr.  Scanlen  laid  on  the  table  copy  of  a  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colony  by  the  Hon.  J.  X. 
Merriman ;  and  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  Government  of  Basutoland. 

Mr.  Uppington :  "  I  move  that  those  despatches  be  now 
read."    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  then  read  the  Despatches,  as 
follows : — 

"  7  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 

29th  May,  1883. 
John  X.  Merriman,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

My  Lord, — In  accordance  with  the  permission  granted  by 
your  Lordship,  I  forward,  under  a  separate  cover,  a  memo- 
randum on  the  present  questions  connected  with  native 
affairs  in  the  Cape  Colony,  more  particularly  as  regards 
Basutoland.  Recent  advices  from  that  part  of  the  world 
serve  to  endorse  my  observation  on  the  dangers  pointed  out 
ind  I  venture  to  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  not  think 
that  I  have  presumed  too  much  in  making  suggestions  in  a 
matter  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  Colony. 
I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    JOHN  X.  MERRIMAN." 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  8k.,  &c. 

Memorandum  on  the  Present  Situation  of  Afiairs  in 
Basutoland. 

I. — For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  state  of 
matters  connected  with  the  question  of  Basutoland,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  further  back  than  the  annexation  of 
that  country,  and  the  formal  adoption  of  the  tribe  as  British 
subjects. 

2. — This  step  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Sir 
P.  E.'  Wodehouse,  towards  the  end  of  1S67,  and  was 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

3. — At  the  time  that  the  formal  notification  of  the  con- 
templated acceptance  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Basutos  was 
made  to  the  Orange  Free  State  Government,  the  arms  of  the 
Republic,  which  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  protracted 
struggle  with  the  Basuto  tribe,  were  entirely  successful,  and 
the  Basutos  were  reduced  to  the  direst  extremity. 

4. — It  then  appeared  certain  that  nothing  short  of  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Government  could  prevent  the 
entire  subjugation  of  that  portion  of  the  Basuto  tribe  at  time 
in  arms,  and  their  consequent  ruin  and  dispersal. 

5. — Nor  can  there  be  much  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Basutos  had  brought  this  fate  upon  themselves,  as  hostilities 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  inevitable,  by  their 
depredations  and  their  persistent  breaches  of  all  their  engi^e- 
ments  towards  the  Orange  Free  State. 

6. — The  acceptance  of  the  tribe  as  British  subjects  saved 
them  from  destruction ;  but  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  on  that  occasion  was  regarded  by  the  burgbers 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  well  as  by  Colonists,  allied 
to  them  in  blood  and  feeling,  as  a  most  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference between  criminals  and  their  just  punishment,  and 
an  act  of  spoliation  and  oppression  towards  a  weak  State  in 
the  interest  of  the  coloured  races. 

7. — The  Governor  of  the  Orange  Free  State  protested  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  proposed  Interference,  draw- 
ing attention  to  Article  a  of  the  Convention  of  23rd  February, 
1854,  which  bound  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  enter 
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into  Treaties  with  native  tribes  noith  of  the  Orange  River, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

8. — In  his  replies.  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  as  agent  of  the 
British  Government,  held  out  as  the  greatest  inducement  the 
luct  that  the  British  Government  would  be  able,  and  would 
be  bound,  to  exercise  the  control  over  their  own  subjectSi 
leaving  the  Orange  Free  State  free  to  enjoy  their  own 
territory  in  peace;  and  this  promise  of  immunity  was 
insisted  on  before  the  Proclamation  accepting  the  allegiance 
of  the  Basutos,  which  was  issued  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of 
the  Free  State,  on  12th  March,  1868. 

9. — The  Volksraad,  or  National  Assembly,  of  that  Re- 
public entered  a  protest  against  the  measure,  founding  their 
objection  on  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1854,  above 
alluded  to  ;  and  action  was  suspended  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
deputation  being  sent  to  England  to  lodge  a  more  formal 
objection  against  the  course  proposed. 

10. — The  deputation  started  on  the  19th  June,  1868,  and 
on  the  17th  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  communicated  to  the  President  the  refusal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  entertain  the  proposals  submitted 
by  it. 

II. — Meanwhile,  and  since  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation 
the  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted  Police,  a  body  raised  and 
maintained  by  the  Cape  Colony,  were  employed  in  protecting 
Basutoland  and  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  annexation. 

12. — Early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  4th  February,  i86g, 
a  formal  conference  assembled  at  Aliwal  North  to  discuss  the 
terms  upon  which  a  settlement  of  the  question  could  be 
arrived  at. 

13. — The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  four  Commissioners,  and  Sir  P.  £. 
'Wodehouse,  in  the  capacity  of  High  Commissioner,  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  minutes  of  the 
dttcuseions  which  took  place,  will  be  found  in  C.  18 — 1870 
p.  9,  show,  that  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the  Basutoe 
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a  sufficient  territory,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse  strongly  insisted) 
as  he  had  done  before,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  frontier  as  a 
means  of  inducing  the  Free  State  Commissioners  to  agree  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  him. 

14. — After  somewhat  protracted  negotiations,  a  convention 
was  signed  by  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  acting  on  behalf  and 
in  the  name  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  12th 
February,  i86g,  which  embodied  the  concessions  arrived  at, 
created  certain  mutual  obligations  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Orange  Free  State  respect- 
ively, and,  by  Article  6  of  this  Convention,  the  Orange  Free 
State  agreed,  on  the  written  request  of  the  Chief  Molappo,  to 
relieve  his  portion  of  the  Basuto  tribe  from  their  subjection 
to  the  State,  and  to  consent  to  the  territory  occupied  by  him, 
which  was  at  the  time  an  integral  part  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  becoming  British  territory, 

15. — In  all  these  negotiations  and  arrangements,  including 
the  employment  of  the  forces  raised  on  Colonial  behalf,  the 
Cape  Colony  had  no  voice  whatever,  nor  was  the  matter  ever 
submitted  to  the  Local  Parliament  for  an  expression  of  their 
opinion.  The  annexation  of  the  Basutos  was  wholly  the  act 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  Convention  with 
the  Orange  Free  State,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  was 
the  Cape  Colony  a  consenting  party. 

16. — To  recapitulate :  (1.)  The  annexation  of  ithe  Basutot 
to  the  British  Empire  in  186S,  was  regarded  by  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  by  all  who  sjmipathised  with  it  in  South 
Africa,  as  a  high-handed  piece  of  interference,  as  a  breach 
of  the  Convention  of  1854,  and  as  a  cruel  deprivation  of  the 
legitimate  ihiits  of  conquest.  (2.)  The  principal  motive  held 
to  induce  the  Republic  to  accept  the  position  was  the 
guarantee  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  border.  (3.)  The  Cape  Colony  was  no 
party  to  the  annexation,  not  was  it  in  any  way  concerned  io 
the  negotiations  between  the  Imperial  Govemmest  and  the 
Basutos. 

17. — For  some  time  after  the  events  recorded  above  the 
BasutOB  were  governed  by  an   Agent  of   the  High  Com- 
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laissiooer,  who  carried  oa  the  rudimentary  sort  of  administra- 
ti(Mi,  which  sitfhced  to  secure  peace  and  order,  under  the 
direction  of  the  High  Commissioner,  without  reference  to  the 
Colonial  Government. 

18. — In  1871,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  H.  Barkly,  then 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
which  formally  annexed  Basutoland  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  and 
administration  of  that  territory.*  In  the  following  year, 
1872,  a  change  occured  which  extended  to  the  Cape  the 
system  of  responsible  Government,  similar  to  that  in  opera- 
tion in  the  other  self-governing  colonies,  with  the  practical 
effect  of  transfering  the  control  of  native  affairs  from  the  Gover- 
nor to  that  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Local  Parliament, 
and  subject  to  a  Parliamentary  majority.  No  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  position  of  Basutoland  under  the  new 
arrangement,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  consulting,  or  even  in- 
forming the  people  in  whose  condition  so  radical  a  change 
wa&  made,  of  the  alt«-ed  position  of  affairs.  Nor  did  any 
communication  take  place  with  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  whose  security  might  have  been,  and  as  events 
have  proved,  was,  most  naturally  weakened  by  the  change. 

19. — Nor  indeed  was  any  inconvenience  at  first  experienced. 
The  Colonial  Parliament  took  but  a  languid  interest  in 
native  aE&airs,  and  the  Basutos  made  sensible  advances  both 
in  material  prosperity  and  in  the  habits  of  orderly  Govern- 
ment. The  revenue  amply  sufificed  for  the  simple  form  of 
establishment  required,  and  for  the  maintaintance  of  the 
handful  of  police  which  kept  the  peace,  while  the  Orange 
Free  State  enjoined  an  immunity  from  thefts  along  the  bor- 
der almost  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  European 
settlement  in  South  Africa. 

20. — This  state  of  matters  continued  till  the  issue  of  a  Pro- 

■  It  akxild  ba  noUoed,  howvrer,  fbaA  tbe  peooliv  prorf aion  for  legUlation, 
ftr  begfinuiig  aotioo  b^nMaoi  of  A  produnktlon  of  thfl  Qonmor  of  ths  Ooloaj, 
pnotlcally  l*ft  tha  >dmIiiiitT>IJoD  In  tlie  luuida  of  tlia  HIgli  CommiHloner 
■a  tba  eiecaiiTO  order*  of  the  (M0117,  Qnd«T  the  iTttem  then  praniUi^, 
were  drll  wrrMita  nnder  (he  oontnil  and.  anl^eot  to  the  orden  of  Um 
TaptMntaUve  of  Her  lUjt^'m  OamaaeaL 
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clamation  applying  the  Disarmament  Act  to  Basutoland,  a 
measure  which  was  at  once  siezed  on  by  the  retrogressive 
and  barbarian  party  among  the  Basutos,  as  a  means  of  re- 
gaining their  ascendancy. 

ai. — The  suspicions  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  no 
amount  of  explanation  or  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Cape 
Government  sufficed  to  allay  the  excitement  or  to  shake  the 
power  which  this  unfortunatestephad  enabled  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  regain.  As  is  well  known  a  war  ensued,  which  ended,  after 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  in  an 
arrangement  entered  into,  by  means  of  the  arbitration  of  the 
High  Commissioner  with  the  full  concurrance,  if  not  actually 
at  the  instance,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

31. — It  is  not  surprising  that  a  war  with  a  tribe  who  had 
given  such  evidence  of  a  capability  of  improvement  should 
have  been  disapproved  of  both  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  by  public  opinion  in  England,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
expressions  of  this  disapproval  should  have  reached  the  Basutos 
during  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
Colony,  and  that  colonists  should  be  able  to  attribute,  with 
however  little  reason,  the  undoubted  ill-success  of  the  colonial 
arms  to  the  supposed  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  was 
shown  those  rebellious  fellow- subjects  during  the  struggle. 

33. — Simultaneously  with  the  peace  which  followed  the 
award  made  by  the  Governor,  the  Ministry,  which  now  holds 
office  at  the  Cape,  entered  upon  their  duties. 

They  were  avowedly  of  moderate  views  on  native  matters, 
and  they  represented  those  who  had  consistently  opposed  the 
policy  which  had  led  to  the  Basuto  war. 

24- — For  two  years  they  have  endeavoured  by  every  means, 
short  of  the  employment  oi  force,  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment of  Basutoland  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  their  efforts 
to  attain  their  object  they  have  shrunk  from  no  concessions, 
however  humiliating  they  might  appear  to  be,  and  they 
have  set  their  faces  against  any  abandonment  of  obligations 
created  by  Colonial  action,  while  any  possible  means  re 
mained  of  a  peaceful  solution.  In  so  continuing  their  efforts 
they  have  disr^arded  the  strong  expression  of  opinion  in 
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favour  of  abandoament  from  almost  all  political  parties  in  the 
Cape  Parliament. 

25. — The  opposition  In  Basutoland,  which  has  defeated 
the  eeforts  of  the  Govemmant  to  restore  order,  is  not  numeri- 
cally large  or  powerful,  but  it  is  strong  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  universal  and  not  unreasonable  belief  among  the 
Basutos  that  any  efforts  made  by  the  Colony  to  repress  dis- 
order would  result  in  the  deprivation  of  at  least  a  part  of 
Basuto  territory,  and  the  belief,  acting  on  the  strong  national 
feeling  of  the  tribe,  tends  to  strengthen  the  power  of  those 
chiefs  whom  the  late  war  has  caused  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  the  national  cause. 

26.— The  Cape  Government  is  now  most  reluctantly  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
store order  and  good  Government,  and  they  have  to  give 
their  adherence  to  the  well-nigh  Unanimous  opinion  held  in 
South  Africa,  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  mis- 
chievous, for  the  Cape  Colony  to  retain  its  connection 
with  a  native  territory,  over  which  it  can  no  longer  exercise 
effectual  control,  and  that  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  An- 
nexation Act  of  1871  is  the  only  possible  course  open  for 
the  Cape  Colony. 

27. — The  repeal  of  the  Annexation  Act,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  colony  to  entertain  any  further  responsibility  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Basuto  tribe,  being  absolutely  certain  to  be 
carried  into  effect  within,  at  most,  a  few  weeks,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  the  state  of  affairs  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  whom,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  the  Orange  Free  State  will  look 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  treaty  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
position  of  the  Basutos  as  British  subjects. 

28. — In  view  of  the  Orange  Free  State  Insisting  on  its 
guaranteed  rights,  a  contingency  indeed  which  has  arisen,  it 
becomes  of  pressing  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  defining  the  position,  in  order  to  avoid  the  almost  inevitable 
obligations  which  will  be  forced  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment if  anarchy  should  set  in,  and  give  rise  to  claims  which 
under  the  written  contract,  it  will  be  impossible  to  disregard. 
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29. — Should  Her  Majesty's  Government  see  fit  to  decltoe 
any  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  Basutos,  on  the 
repeal  by  the  Colonial  Parliament  of  the  Annexation  Act  of 
1871,  means  will  have  to  be  taken,  without  delay,  to  repeal 
the  Convention  of  Aliwal,  and  to  make  some  declaratioo,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  that  the  Basutos  are  no  longer  in 
the  position  of  British  subjects,  as,  failing  such  action,  or 
before  it  can  be  completed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
plentiful  crop  of  claims  for  compensation  in  respect  of  depre- 
dations committed  by  natives,  holding  the  nominal  position 
of  British  subjects,  will  be  sure  to  arise. 

30. — In  the  event  of  such  a  deplorable  contingency  taking 
place  as  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  Basutos,  both  by  the 
Colonial  and  by  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
forecast  the  probable  course  of  events.  On  the  one  hand 
internal  dissensions  between  rival  chieftains,  which  are  already 
threatening,  will  take  place  ;  both  sides  will  strive  to  enlist  the 
services  of  Europeans,  and  the  state  of  affairs  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Bechuanaland  will  be  repeated.  On  the  other  hand 
thefts  and  outrages  along  the  border  will  furnish,  as  they  have 
done  in  former  times,  a  more  or  less  justifiable  pretext  f<»- 
armed  reprisals,  which  will  lead  to  a  struggle  on  a  large  scale,- 
ending  in  a  savage  war  of  extermination.  The  withdrawal  of 
authority  from  Basutoland  means  immediate  anarchy,  and  a 
proximate  war  of  races  on  a  very  large  scale. 

31. — The  abandonment  of  Basutoland  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  consequent  repudiation  of  Jhe  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  will  be 
regarded  throughout  South  Africa  as  an  indication  that  a 
severance  of  the  connection  between  that  dependency  and 
Great  Britain  is  within  measurable  distance ;  and  those  who 
have  recently  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings in  Tembuland  and  Bechuanaland  will  consider  such  a 
step  as  an  indication  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  no 
longer  offer  any  opt)osition  to  a  method  of  settling  native  and 
other  questions,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Empire,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent  with 
even  the  nominal  control  of  Great  Britain. 
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32. — The  large  majority  of  colonists  of  all  races  would 
regard  such  a  contiogency  as  a  most  deplorable  one ;  but  the 
abandonment  of  Basutoland  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
will  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
abandonment  of  South  Africa  as  an  Imperial  possession. 

33. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's  GovernmeDt 
should  desire  to  adhere  to  their  treaty  obligations  towards 
the  Free  State,  and  should  be  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 
their  obligation  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
the  Basutos,  it  seems  equally  necessary  that  any  action 
which  may  be  contemplated,  should  be  concurrent  with  the 
formal  act  of  abandonment  by  the  Cape  Colony  ;  and  should 
be  entered  on  with  the  full  co-operation  and  loyal  assistance 
of  the  Local  Government.  Any  terms  or  conditions  can  be 
more  readily  made  before  any  definite  step  is  taken  which 
will  pledge  the  Cape  Legislature  to  the  absolute  abandonment 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  Government  of  the  Basutos  ;  while, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  administration  which 
might  give  rise  to  complications  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 

34. — It  will  [>erhaps  be  convenient  in  connection  with  the 
Basuto  question  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Colonial 
Goverrunent  towards  the  native  territories  which  lie  between 
the  boundary  of  the  Colony  proper  and  that  of  Natal,  which 
present  many  inconvenient  anomalies.  Indeed,  some  such  con- 
sideration will  be  rendered  inevitable,  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  with  regard  to  the  luture  of  Basutoland ;  for  the 
territory  claimed  by  that  tribe  runs  over  the  Drakensberg 
mountains,  into  the  heart  of  of  East  Griqualand,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  Cape  by  a  formal  Act  of  their  Legislature, 
and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  event 
of  abandonment,  questions  connected  with  this  strip  of 
country  may  be  expected  to  form  a  fruitful  source  of  strife, 

35, — There  are  also,  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
two  territoriesknown  as  Tembuland  and  St.  John's  River, 
formerly  annexed  to  the  Empire,  but  not  to  the  Cape  Colony, 
They  are  governed  nominally  by  the  High  Commissioner,  as 
Governor,  without  any  reference  to  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
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who  have,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  provided  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration. 

36. — This  curious  position  may  at  any  time  cause  grave 
inconvenience,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  Colonial  Parliament  .might  refuse  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  the  annexation  of  these  territories  to  the 
Colony,  a  course  of  action  for  which  several  reasons  could 
be  advanced,  and  which  might,  in  practice,  prove  highly 


The  best  solution,  from  a  Colonial,  and  also  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  would  be  found  in  the  assumption  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  control  of  all  the  native 
dependencies  of  the  Colony,  including  Basutoland,  Fingoland, 
Tembuland,  East  Griqualand,  and  St.  John's.  These  together 
would  form  a  tolerably  homogenious  and  self-supporting 
territory,  with  a  seaboard,  independent  of  the  Colony  proper, 
who  would  be,  by  such  an  arrangement,  placed  in  a  position 
to  contribute  liberally  towards  the  support  of  such  a  scheme  ; 
whilst  Natal,  who  derives  a  considerable  amount  from  the 
custom-dues  of  East  Griqualand,  might  also  be  fairly  called 
on  for  a  contribution.  These  amounts,  with  those  raised  by 
taxation,  would  supply  a  revenue  amply  sufficient  for 
administration  on  the  most  efficient  scale,  while  to  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  generally,  such  a 
step  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage. 

37. — Such  a  Government  might  follow  closely  the  model  of 
British  Kaffraria,  which,  as  founded  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  attempt  to  govern 
natives  and  Europeans  together  ;  and,  after  some  years  of  a 
peaceful  separate  existence,  was  obsorbed  in  the  larger 
Colony  without  any  difficulty  other  than  that  caused  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  their  peculiar  political 
condition  terminated. 

38. — There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  of 
natives  under  such  conditions  would  present  any  difBculty 
whatever.  Existing  troubles,  and  others  which  threaten, 
arise  from  the  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
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attempt  to  govern  large  masses  of  unrepresented  men  by 
means  of  a  political  majority  in  an  assembly  sitting  next  door 
to  them.  The  natives,  and  all  matters  connected  with  their 
government,  form  a  convenient  political  factor  in  the  strife  of 
local  politics ;  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty in  the  native  mind,  which  is  absolutely  detrimental 
to  the  successful  government  of  a  race  which  cannot,  for  some 
time  at  any  rate,  claim  any  personal  representation  in  the 
Government. 

39. — To  conclude,  two  courses  seem  open  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  either  an  entire  abandonment  of  Basutoland, 
or  the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of  that 
tribe. 

The  former  will  be  disastrous  to  every  interest  in  South 
Africa,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  direct  breach  of  treaty 
obUgations  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 

If  the  second  course  is  adopted  it  will  probably  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  Government  of  Basutoland  in  con- 
nection with  that  oi  the  other  native  territories  now  dependent 
on  the  Cape  Colony. 

Ample  funds  would  be  found  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  administration  in  contributions  from  the  Cape,  and 
from  Natal,  with  the  revenues  of  the  territory  itself. 

Such  a  form  of  Government  would  be  best  suited  for  the 
natives,  as  it  would  be  a  guarantee  to  them  of  uniform  admin- 
istration, and  would  remove  them  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  Colonial  politics.  Even  if  the  arrangements  were 
temporary,  the  precedent  of  British  Kaffraria  shows  that 
it  would  form  the  best  stepping-stone  for  a  more  complete 
absorption  of  these  territories  in  the  self-governing  Colonies 
of  South  Africa. 

Finally,  such  a  plan  would  be  popular  in  South  Africa, 
and  would  form  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
the  many  troublesome  questions  now  arising  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

(Signed)    JOHN  X.  MERRIMAN." 

29th  May,  1883. 
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[Copy— No.  84.] 
"  The  Officer  adminitteriitg  the  Government, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  Downing  Street,  June.  1883. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  despatch  oi  the  ist  May,  enclosing  a  minute  by  yotir 
Ministers  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  adairs  in 
Basutotand,  which  has  received  the  careful  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  have  also  before  me  your 
despatch  of  the  5th  May,  giving  a  clear  and  able  account  of 
the  Basuto  question,  and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
ferring with  Sir  H.  Robinson,  as  well  as  with  Mr,  Merriman, 
from  both  of  whom  1  have  received  important  infomiatioB 
and  explanations. 

The  minutes  of  your  Ministers  and  yoar  despatch  of  the 
5th  May,  with  its  enclosures,  supply  a  sufficiently  complete 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  transactions  which  have  led  to 
the  existing  state  ol  affairs,  and  I  need  not  review  at  any 
length  the  earlier  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Basutos.  It 
is  now  represented  that  after  prolonged  efforts  to  restore 
peace  in  Basutoland  (including  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dis- 
armament Proclamation,  the  substitution  of  compensation  to 
suffering  loyal  Basutos  in  place  of  that  restoration  of  their 
power  which  had  been  directed  by  Sir  H.  Robinson's  Award, 
and  the  proposal  of  a  new  Constitution  under  which  the 
Basutos  would  administer  theii  own  affairs  with  the  least 
amount  of  interference),  and  after  personal  communications 
with  them  by  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs, 
the  Basutos  have,  with  the  exception  of  Letsie  and  about 
2,000  persons,  refused  to  attend  a  conference  summoned  by 
the  Governor's  agent.  This  refusal  is  accepted  by  your  Minis- 
ters as  a  distinct  and  formal  declaration  that  the  other  chiefs, 
including  Masupha  and  Joel  Molappo,  and  their  people, 
decline  the  proposals  made  for  their  government,  and  intend 
to  have  no  further  connection  with  the  Colony. 

In  these  circumstances  your  Ministers  deem  it  necessry 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  informed,  without 
delay,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basuto  natioo  will 
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no  longer  be  continued,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  authority 
from  Basutoland  will  be  followed  by  serious  complications, 
and  that  any  action  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
determine  upon  should  be  taken  before  Colonial  rule  in  Basu- 
toland is  terminated.  They  conclude  by  calling  attention  to 
the  recently  expressed  wish  of  the  Basutos  generally  to  be 
under  the  direct  rule  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Cape  Government  from  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  it  has  assumed  in  connection  with 
the  Basutos,  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  repealing  the 
■  Basutoland  AuaexatioD  Act  of  1871 '  will  be  required.  I  do 
not  find  it  expressly  stated  whether  it  is  proposed  that  this 
measure  shall  be  introduced  by  the  Government,  but  I  under, 
stand  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Parliament  for  such  legislation.  As  the  Act,  if  passed,  cannot 
take  effect  without  the  Queen's  Assent,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  Her  Majesty's  Governmeat  to  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  they  can  advise  that  the  Royal  Assent  be  given  to 
the  surrender  by  the  Cape  Colony  of  the  obligations  which  it 
has  assumed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  in  that  event  Her 
Majesty's  Governmeat  wi!i  be  bound,  or  shmild  coasent  to 
accept  any  part  of  these  obljgaiiaos. 

The  annexation  of  Basutoland  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Cape  Parliament  under  no  pressure  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment (which  had  contemplated  its  annexation  to  Natal),  and 
after  a  full  enquiry,  not  only  to  its  financial  prospects  and  the 
general  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
bringing  it  within  the  Colony,  but,  as  I  shall  show,  into  the 
relations  with  the  Orange  Free  State  which  would  be  con- 
sequent upon  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  Basuto 
frontier.  Liabilities  so  undertaken  cannot  of  course  be  lightly 
cast  off  by  a  Colony,  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  which 
have,  under  the  constitution  established  for  more  than  ten 
years,  had  the  direction  of  the  policy  followed  in  Basutoland. 
I  freely  admit  that  successive  administrations  have  made 
great  endeavours  (although  as  in  the  Proclamation  of  Dis- 
armament, not  always  well  judged  or  opportune)  to  govern  the 
country,  and  have  expended  several  millions  of  pounds  in 
those  endeavours.    And  it  is  therefore  only  just  to  conclude 
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that  the  Colonial  GoTernment  and  Parliament  would  not 
favour  a  step  involving  the  administration  of  serious  adminis- 
trative failure  if  they  saw  any  prospect  of  re-establishing  the 
Colonial  authority. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  see  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Government  would  again  be 
respected  and  obe3red,  and  the  former  taxes  paid  to  them  by 
the  Basutos,  they  would  be  disposed  to  suggest  that  theCapw 
Government,  though  withdrawing  from  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  country  might  continue  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  frontier  with  the  necessary  force.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  view  in  the  face  of 
the  strong  feeling  at  present  existing  among  the  Basutos,  and 
are  willing  to  consider  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions, 
the  Cape  Government  can  be  relieved  from  the  burden  now 
pressing  upon  it. 

A  principal  part  of  this  burden  consists  in  the  obligation  to 
prevent  the  Basutos  from  troubling  the  people  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  by  incursions  near  the  frontier.  In  paragraph  21 
of  your  despatch  of  the  5th  May,  you  observe  that,  '  should 
the  Act,  repealing  the  Basutoland  Annexation  Act  of  i87r, ' 
become  law,  and  should  it  be  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  withdraw  all  British  authority  from  Basuto- 
land, and  to  disannex  the  territory  from  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
certainly  expect  arrangements  to  be  made  relative  to  the 
obligations  which  were  undertaken  by  the  Convention  of 
Aliwal  North.  And  in  another  despatch  you  transmit  to  me 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  that  State,  in 
which  he  requests  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  and  the  Cape  Governments  to  uphold  the 
Treaty  concluded  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
that  of  the  Free  State  on  the  12th  February,  1869,  at  Aliwal. 

This  Convention  does  not  appear  to  contain  anything  bind- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Government  to  continue  pennanently 
responsible  for  Basutoland.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Granville, 
in  his  despatch  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  of  24th  June,  1869, 
adopted  Sir  P.  Wodehouse's  words,  that,  if  a  reasonable  line 
of  boundary  were  fixed,  the  British  Government  would,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  be  able,  and  would  be  bound  to  maintain  a 
due  control  over  their  subjects.  But  these  words  do  not 
embody  or  imply  any  acceptance  of  sole  responsibility  for  the 
peace  of  a  conimon  frontier.  Difficulties  are  apprehended  as 
not  libely  to  arise  on  that  frontier,  not  only  through  the  incur- 
sions of  Basutos  into  the  Free  State,  but  through  lawless 
attempts  by  persons  entering  Basutoland  from  the  Free  State, 
to  seize  and  occupy  land  there,  as  is  now  being  done  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  A  state  which  you  can 
describe  (as  in  the  23rd  paragraph  of  despatch  of  5th  May)  as 
having  become  the  most  prosperous  in  South  Africa,  through 
having  enjoyed  for  some  years  the  advantages  of  a  civilized 
frontier,  and  complete  immunity  from  native  questions, 
cannot  be  absolved  from  all  liability  for  the  defence  and  con- 
trol of  its  own  territory,  and  is  bound  to  maintain  on  its  side 
an  efficient  frontier  police. 

The  British  responsibility  for  the  Basuto  frontier  is  there- 
fore limited,  but  whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  is  not  a 
responsibility  which  rests  at  the  present  time  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  Cape 
Legislature  Council,  on  whose  recommendation  Basutoland 
was  annexed  to  the  Cape,  in  1871,  fully  examined  the  liability 
which  the  Colony  was  then  about  to  assume  in  relation  to  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  Colony 
gave  evidence  that  the  treaties  existing  between  Her  Majesty, 
as  Governor  of  Basutoland,  and  the  Free  State  will  be  of 
force,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Colony  is  concerned,  between  . 
the  Crown,  on  the  part  of  the  Colony  and  the  Free  State, 
equally  after  annexation  as  before  it.  For  instance,  the 
Treaty  of  Aliwal  will  be  as  good  as  ever.  The  Colony  takes 
over  Basutoland,  with  all  the  incumbrances  and  obligations 
at  present  affecting  it. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether,  in  the  event  of  Her 
Majesty  being  advised  to  sanction  the  retirement  of  the  Cape 
Government  from  the  administration  of  Basutoland,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  under  any  such  obligation 
to  the  Basutos  as  would  bind  them  to  resume  their  govern- 
ment or  protection.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Basutos 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  such  consideration.     la  1881, 
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Letsie,  Lcrothodi,  Joel  Molappo,  and  subsequently  Masupha, 
with  the  other  Chiefs,  fully  accepted  all  the  terms  of  Sir  H. 
Robinson's  Award,  made  by  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  terminate  the  difficulties  then  existing.  Most 
of  these  Chiefs  have  since  been  in  open  rebellion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  contend  that  the  most  intelligent  native  race  in 
South  Africa  has  not  been  well  aware  that  in  thus  treating 
the  High  Commissioner  with  contempt  [it  has  broken  its 
allegiance  to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are, 
therefore,  free  as  regards  the  Basutos,  to  that  course  which 
may  seem  most  consistent  with  their  duty  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  Empire  alone. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  stated,  cannot  admit  (i.)  that  the  Cape  Colony 
has  a  clear  and  unquestionable  right  to  surrender  the  trust 
which  it  accepted  in  1871.  (2.)  That  the  Orange  Free  State 
is  entitled  to  claim  more  than,  in  such  event.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  undertake,  a  fair  share  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  frontier,  or  (3.)  that  the  Basutos  have 
deserved  or  are  entitled  to  claim  that  old  relations  with  the 
Crown  shall  be  rE-established.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, principally  Li  recognition  of  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  and  heavy  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
by  the  Cape  Colony,  under  successive  administrations  to 
govern  Basutoland,  are  willing  to  test,  provisionally,  and  for 
a  time,  the  sincerity  of  the  assurance  that  the  Basutos  desire 
to  come  under  the  Crown. 

They  can,  however,  undertake  to  do  so  only  under  the 
following  conditions,  which  they  feel  to  be  reasonable,  viz : — 

I. — That  the  Basutos  shall  give  such  satis&ctory  evidence 
as  may  be  demanded  of  their  desire  to  remain  under  the  Crown, 
and  shall  undertake  to  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  the 
H^h  Commissioner. 

2.— That  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  make  all  necessary 
provision  for  preventing  incursons  from  the  Free  State  into 
Basutoland,  and  shall  assiat  in  the  apprehension  of  any 
Basatos  or  others  who  may  coounit  t^Ceitccs  withiD  the  Fxee 
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State.  In  th«  event  c^  the  Free  State  filing  to  carry  out 
this  obligation,  Ho:  Majesty's  Government  will  hold  them- 
selves relieved  tram  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  frontier. 

3. — That  the  Cape  Ct^ony  shall  undertake  to  be  embodied 
in  the  Act  repealing  the  Basutoland  Annexation  Act  of  1871 
(which  must,  as  you  are  aware,  be  reserved  for  the  significa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure),  to  pay  to  the  High  Com. 
missioner,  on  account  of  Baautoland,  all  customs,  duties,  or 
other  revenue  which  may  be  received  on  account  of  goods 
imported  into  that  territory,  or  in. connection  with  it,  or  an 
equivalent  for  such  revenue. 

If  the  Cape  Parliament  will  agree  to  the  arrangement  which 
I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the  Customs  receipts,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  charges  which 
the  proposed  transfer  of  Basutoland  would  entail,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  probable  revenue  of  the  territory  to  sustain 
those  charges. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  in  thus  proposing 
to  intervene  for  the  prevention  of  such  difficulties  as  are 
now  apprehended,  Her  Majesty's  Government  accept  no 
pennanent  re^>onsibility  for  the  afi^irs  of  this  part  of  South 
Africa.  If  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned  should  not 
by  assisting  in  every  possible  way,  give  proof  that  they  ap- 
preciate the  intervention  now  offered,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  continue  it. 
I  have  the  honoiu'  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        DERBY. 

THE  BASUTOLAND  PAPERS. 
The  papers  presented  to  Parliament  in  connection  with 
Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  the  14th  June,  include  a  Minis- 
terial Minute  of  the  ist  May,  forwarded  with  covering 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  His 
Excellency  the  Administrator,  and  a  despatch  from  Lieut.- 
General  the  Hon.  Leicester  Smyth  to  Lord  Derby,  under 
date  the  5th  May,  enclosing  a  Memorandum  by  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  on  the  Basutoland  question,  with  an  annexure 
and  a  statsment  of  revenue  and  expenditure  is  Basutoland 
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from  the  date  of  annexation  to  the  sSth  Febuary  last.     Sub- 
joined is  the  Ministerial  Minute  above  mentioned  : — 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Minute  No.  138. 

1st,  May  1883, 

The  position  of  matters  regarding  Basutoland,  is  such  that 
Ministers  deem  it  imperatively  neccessary  to  bring  the  same 
under  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  without  delay. 

The  history  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation,  is  so  comparatively  recent  and  well  known 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  more  than  a  few 
salient  points. 

The  Disarmament  Proclamation  took  effect  in  Basutoland 
in  the  month  of  July,  1S80,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
following,  the  first  resistance  to  Colonial  authority  occurred 
in  an  attack  directed  by  the  Chief  Masupha  on  a  subordinate 
Chief  in  the  Berea  district,  because  of  his  obedience  to  the 
law. 

Other  and  simular  acts  of  resistance  followed  in  different 
parts  of  Basutoland,  till  it  became  apparent  that  the  Basuto 
tribe,  excepting  a  small  section,  bad  determined  to  disregard 
and  resist  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government.  In 
Consequence,  forces  were  organized  and  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Basutoland,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 

The  efforts  made  to  compel  the  Basutos  by  force  of  arms 
to  submit,  were  not  attended  with  success,  though  the  re- 
Sources  of  the  Colony  in  the  endeavour  were  severely  strained. 
•  While  the  Colonial  forces  were  still  in  the  field,  negotiations 
for  bringing  atwut  a  settlement  of  the  difference  which  had 
arisen  were  entered  into,  and  Her  Majesty's  representative 
in  the  Colony,  acted  as  arbiter  at  the  instance,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  between  the  Colonial 
Government  and  the  Basutos.  The  result  was  an  award, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Basuto  people,  but  in  a  great 
measure  never  fulfilled  by  them. 

Ministers  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Award  to  such  of  the  Basuto  people  as 
had  remained  loyal  and  suffered  heavy  loss  in  consequence, 
and  the  further  compHasce  .with  the  terms  of  the  Award  as 
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provided  thereby — the  Government,  in  the  meanwhile,  strictly 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Award. 

Finding,  however,  that  a  full  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
Basutos,  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  fpr,  and,  having  r^ard 
to  the  representations  made  by  them,  the  Award  was  can- 
celled, whereby  the  Basuto  people  were  relieved  of  further 
duties  and  obligations-  in  respect  thereof,  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  a  speedy  return  to  that  peaceful  and  orderly  state 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation. 

The  Award  having  provided  for  the  restoration  and  com- 
pensationfof  property  o/loyal  subjects,  seized  and  possessed  by 
those  who  had  defied  and  resisted  authority,  and  restoration 
and  compensation  having  only  been  partially  made.  Ministers 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  proposal  for 
compensating,  equitably  and  fairly,  those  who  had  suffered 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown.  Liberal  provision  having 
beeamade  by  Parliament,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken 
and  compensation  has  been,  and  is  being,  awarded  to  the 
sufferers.  After  the  cancellation  of  the  Award,  the  Disarma- 
ment Proclamation,  the  application  of  which  to  Basutoland 
^vas  the  cause  assigned  for  the  late  disturbance,  was  repealed. 

In  the  intimation  to  the  Basutos  that  the  Award  would  be 
cancelled,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  reasonable  obstacles  to 
an  immediate  return  to  order  and  submission  had  been 
removed,  and  that  Ministers  were  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  a  people  who  had  given  such  bright 
promises  of  their  ability  to  advance  on  the  road  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

Ministers  deeming  it  their  duty  to  exhaust  all  available 
means  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  Basuto  difficulty  thought  it  advisable  that  the  Premier 
and  Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs  should  visit  Basutoland  with 
that  object  in  view. 

While  in  Basutoland,  the  Ministers  discussed  with  the  Chief 
LfCtsie,  and  other  Chiefs  and  persons  of  influence  in  the  tribe 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  submitted  tentatively  to  the  Basuto 
people  the  terms  of  a  Constitution  for  their  future  govern- 
ment.    Ministers  beg  to  draw  Hia  Excellency's  attention  to 
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the  draft  Constitution,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place, 
accompanyiag  the  Minute  in  a  printed  fonn. 

Since  the  departure  of  Ministers  from  Basutoland  the 
acting  Governor's  Agent,  Captain  Blyth,  convened  a  pitso,  or 
national  gathering  of  the  Basuto  nation  to  ascertain  their 
views;  and  to  submit  formally  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Consti- 
tution for  their  acceptance,  which  the  Basutos  had  been 
informed  would  be  recommended  for  their  future  government, 
if  accepted  by  the  whole  tribe. 

Ministers  regret  to  inform  His  Excellency  that  at  the  Fitso 
held  on  the  24th  ultimo,  at  Matsuog,  the  residence  of  the 
Chief  Letsie,  only  he,  his  sons,  and  about  two  thousand  persons 
attended,  while  Masupha,  Ramanella,  and  Joel  Molappo. 
Chiefs  of  influence,  absented  themselves,  though  specially 
invited  to  be  present. 

Ministers  regard  this  refusal  to  attend  as  a  distinct  and 
formal  declaration  that  those  Chiefs,  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  decline  the  proposals  made  for  their  government, 
and  as  expressing  an  intention  to  have  no  further  connection 
with,  or  to  be  under,  or  subject  to  the  Colonial  nJe. 

Such  being  the  case,  Ministers  desire  respectfully  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  His  Excellency  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  being  taken  for  preventing  the  grave  consequences 
which  would  ensue  from  the  refiisal  of  the  Basutos  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  from  an 
insufficient  control  over  the  tribe  he  maintained. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  between 
the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basuto  nation  will  no 
longer  be  continued.  Ministers  deem  it  right  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  informed  without  delay  of 
what  will  inevitably  occur. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  all  authority  from  Basutoland  will 
speedily  be  followed  by  a  condition  of  things  worse  than 
exists  at  present  is,  it  is  feared,  certain. 

The  Colony  having  patiently  and  perseveringly  endeavoured, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty, 
and  in  its  efforts  exhausted  all  means  at  command,  there  is 
no  course  open  now  for  adoption  which  will  enable  it  with 
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advantage  to  its  own  or  other  interests,  to  contiaue  its  present 
position  in  relation  to  Basutoland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  any  action  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  determine  on  in  'regard  to 
Basutoland,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  taken  prior  to 
measures  being  adopted  which  will  terminate  Colonial  rule  in 
Basutoland,  and  before  the  serious  complications  ensue, 
which  are  certain  to  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  authority. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  authority  from 
Basutoland  are  so  momentous  that  Ministers  deem  it  advis- 
able that  one  of  their  number  should  proceed  by  an  early 
opportunity  to  England  to  consult  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  Honourable  John  Xavier  Merri- 
man.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  will 
proceed  by  the  next  steamer  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  Ministers  beg  to  invite  His  Excellency's 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  Basutos  to  the  Premier  that  he 
would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  their  wish  to  be  under  the  direct  rule  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  from  which  they  complain  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  Colony  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent. 

(Signed)  Thomas  C.  Scanlen, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  three  occasions— in  1854,  1868,  and  1S69 — we  entered 
upon  distinct  engagements  with  the  Free  State  and  the 
Basutos,  in  the  one  case  to  protect  the  Basuto  border,  and 
in  the  other  to  guarantee  the  tribe  against  inroads  from  the 
Free  State,  or  the  Colony ;  and  in  1870  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment took  over  those  engagements  by  the  Annexation  Act 
of  that  year,  and  accepted  responsible  Government.  As  the 
Basutos,  however,  had  grievances,  and  refused  to  put  them 
out  of  sight,  the  Cape  Government,  admitting  its  inability 
to  coerce  the  tribe  into  submission,  desired  to  cast  o£F  its  en- 
gagements ;  and  the  Imperial  Government,  while  permitting 
it  to  do  so,  has  refused  to  take  them  again  upon  itself,  giving 
as  its  reason  the  repeated  rebellion  of  the  Basutos.  In 
other  words,  the  British  Government,  having  announced  that 
it  was  governing  Basutoland,  has  committed  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  expressions  of  loyalty  which  were  resented  by 
a  turbulent  minority.  By  persistence  in  "their  contumacy, 
the  minority  has  gained  the  day,  and  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  British  Government,  which  has  withdrawn  its  protec- 
tion from  the  loyal  majority ;  and,  while  thus  abandoning 
the  country  to  civil  war,  has  left  it  helpless  against  the  inroads 
of  its  old  enemies,  the  Boers.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  having  done  our  best  and  failed,  we  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  leave  the  Basutos,  as  we  have  left  the  Zulus, 
to  fight  matters  out  among  themselves.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  expediency  ;  but  is  it  cither  honourable,  or  politic  ?  The 
Basutos,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  our  auxiliaries 
against  the  Zulus,  and  faithful  allies  too.  We  were  indebted 
to  them,  and  they  had  claims  upon  our  national  gratitude. 
Moreover,  all  who  know  them,  speak  of  them  as  the  best  of 
the  Kaffirs ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  the  only  tribe  which  has 
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shown  a  general  tendency  to  accept  the  institutions  of  civil- 
ized administration,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
progress.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  single  creditable  outcome 
of  our  connection  with  the  South  African  races,  and,  probably, 
the  only  race  who  had  any  sympathy  whatever  with  us.  It 
would,  therefore  have  been  not  unbecoming,  if  we  had  met 
this  national  desire  for  tranquility  and  advancement  half- 
way, and  had  insisted  by  force,  if  necbssary,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  disloyal  minority,  and  given  the  Basuto  people  a 
fair  chance  of  prosperity.  As  regards  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ing them,  apart  from  the  repudiation  of  honourable  re- 
sponsibilities, it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  with  any 
plausibility,  that  in  the  present  outlook  of  South  African 
affairs,  such  an  abnegation  of  supremacy  was  opportune. 
We  surrendered  the  Transvaal  because,  so  the  Kaffirs  and 
Boers  said,  we  were  beaten  in  the  field.  We  had  cancelled 
the  results  of  the  Zulu  war  by  handing  Cetewayo  back  his 
country.  And  then,  to  round  off  the  policy  of  self-deprecia- 
tion, we  deliberately  leave  Basutoland  to  itself,  becaiis3  we 
cannot  coerce  two  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
But  is  it  good  policy  ?  Is  it  statesmanship,  looking  forward 
to  the  troubles  which  are  undoubtedly  in  store  for  our  Colonies, 
to  reduce  in  every  possible  way  our  local  prestige,  and  cut 
off  from  ourselves  the  last  possible  chance  of  suppart  and 
alliance.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cape  Government,  who  have  declared  in  open 
Parliament  that  this  surrender  of  our  fair  name,  means  the 
loss  of  South  Africa  in  the  near  future.  But  of  this  the 
country  may  be  assured,  that  if  ever  the  war  between  the 
races  to  which  those  speakers  look  forward  to  does  breaV 
out,  England,  in  Africa,  will  b^  without  a  friend.  That 
such  a  war  is  not  altogether  a  dream  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Aylward,  one  of  the  staff  of  General  Joubert 
during  the  Transvaal  war,  has  been  lately  in  America  with 
the  avowed  object  of  obtaining  materials  of  war,  for  use 
against  England  in  the  next  Boer  campaign  ;  whether  he 
is  to  be  believed  or  not,  is  of  course,  a  question  which  may 
divide  opinion  ;  but  he  made  no  secret  of  what  he  was 
pleased  tq  call  his  ti>ission   from  the  Transvaal,  and  was 
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certainly  credited  as  speaking  the   truth  by   most  of  the 
Americans. 

It  is  never  too  ]ate  to  protest  against  a  policy  wliich 
surrenders  national  obhgations  at  the  bidding  of  force,  or, 
under  apprehensions  of  expenditure  of  money ;  for  tha' 
which  has  been  done  here  to-day  may  be  done  there 
to-morrow.  But,  as  regards  Zululand  and  the  Basuto 
country,  it  is,  of  course,  too  late.  There  remains,  however, 
within  the  space  of  useful  discussion,  the  question  of  future 
procedure,  \yith  regard  to  the  Basutos,  the  point  is 
endlessly  complicated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boers; 
for,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  compel  them  by  force  to  respect 
our. wishes,  we  must  accept  the  alternative,  and  consent  to 
work  their  will  upon  their  neighbours.  The  Dutch  brmers, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  only  able  to  exist  by  the  employ- 
ment of  forced  labour ;  it  was  the  abolition  of  davery  among 
them  which  embittered  them  to  exasperation  against  us.  Inde- 
pendence, for  itself,  was  not  what  they  sought ;  it  was  the 
independence  which  carried  with  it  the  power  to  replace 
Kaffir  slaves  upon  their  farms.  This  they  have  already 
begun  to  do,  under  the  suzeranity ;  for  the  tribes  of  Mapoch 
and  Mampoer,  lately  conquered,  have,  as  we  were  told  by 
telegram  a  short  time  ago,  been  "indentured"  out  as 
farm  hands  among  the  settlers  of  the  Transvaal.  Now  the 
system  of  "indenture"  is  that  which  was  exposed  in  the 
Blue  Books  of  a  few  years  ago  as  being  slavery,  pure  and 
simple.  The  Boers,  however,  have  not  yet  obtained  nearly 
enough  forced  labour  for  the  purpose  of  their  Republic,  and  at 
every  new  frontier,  Kafhr  "  apprentices  "  are  being  distributed 
among  formers,  and  more  grazing  land  occupied  by  the  aggres- 
sive Dutchmen,  Until  now,  virtually,  the  Transvaal  did  not 
extend  to  the  sea.  Other  events,  however,  that  may  happen, 
are  likely  to  give  the  Boers  the  nominal  pre-eminence 
in  South  Africa,  which  numerically  they  already  possess ; 
and  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  conjecture  what  evils  may  develope 
under  British  suzerainty.  In  Zululand,  again,  the  presence 
of  Cetewayo  is  a  factor  of  trouble  in  the  problem ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  matters  are 
■  left  to  take  their  own  course,  John  Dunn  will  in  the  end 
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prove  too  strong  for  the  faction  of  Dabalamanzi,  In  him,  a 
fer-seeing,  resolute,  and  self-willed  white  man.  Government. 
if  it  chooses,  might  perhaps  find  the  solution  of  the  Zulu 
problem ;  and,  in  strengthening  his  hands,  fortify,  not  only 
the  Zulu  country,  but  Natal,  against  any  chances  of  success- 
ful encroachment  by  the  Transvaal. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Dutch  opinion  in  South  Africa 
to  the  effect  that  the  Transvaal  Convention  was  ever  intended 
to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  The  native  tribes  un- 
doubtedly regarded  it  as  something  that  was  to  last  and  make 
itself  felt ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  British  Government 
also  took  that  view.  But  the  Boers  certainly  never  did  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  regarded  it  only  as  a  convenient 
way  of  getting  out  of  existing  trouble  ;  and  so,  from  the  out- 
set, they  proclaimed  their  contempt  for  it— overrunning  the 
native  territory,  making  slaves  of  its  inhabitants,  and  defying 
to  its  teeth  the  Government  of  Great  Britian. 

In  this  connection,  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  is 
^vorth  reproducing.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  request  that  he 
would  invite  the  Transvaal  Delegates  to  his  banquet  next 
month,  October  i8th,  1883. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Soulsby  has  forwarded  me  your  letter  of 
October  15th,  and  I  certainly  must  express  surprise  that 
such  a  request  should  have  been  addressed  to  one  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  tolerably  well-known  as  a 
member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  I  can  only 
say  that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  shake  hands  with  the 
representatives  of  a  Republic  to  which  I  have  repeatedly 
replied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  words  of  Canning, 
'  Its  infant  lips  were  stained  with  blood  ;  its  whole  existence 
has  been  a  series  of  rapacity,  cruelty  and  murder.' 
Yours,  &c. 

R.  A.  Fowler. 

To  verify  the  words  of  Fowler,  I  here  print  the  account  of 
the  murder  of  Mampoer,  a  Kaffir  Chief,  who  maintained  that 
he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Transvaal,  and,  therefore,  he  in 
no  way  was  bound  to  pay  any  taxes,  or  to  account  for  any 
acts  done  and  committed  by  the  tribe  over  which  he  was 
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Chief,  and  although  it  was  understood  distinctly  by  the 
Kaffirs  that  no  interference  was  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
British  authority  was  always  necessary  before  the  Transvaal 
Boer  Government  could  take  up  arms  against  the  native 
territories,  or  absorb  the  land  of  their  people ;  the  resident, 
who  was  supposed  to  represent  the  majesty  and  might  of 
England,  never  in  one  single  instance  protested  against  their 
action,  or  protected  the  natives  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
Boers.  This  Mampoer  offered  to  surrender  with  conditions, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Resident.  To  this,  the 
reply  was  unconditional  surrender  of  all ;  finally,  by  an  act  of 
base  treachery,  he  was  given  up  to  the  Boers,  tried  by  Boers, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  was  murdered  in  the  way  here 
described  ;  the  cattle  of  the  tribe  divided  among  the  Com- 
mando, the  lands  divided  among  the  Boers,  the  starved  out 
men,  women  and  children  sent  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
the  form  of  apprentices,  made  slaves  of  for  ever,  and  all  done 
without  a  single  protest  on  the  part  of  the  British  Resident. 
This  Resident,  as  England's  representative,  was  insulted  by 
not  even  getting  an  invite  at  the  swearing  in  of  the  President, 
80  tame  was  the  British  Lion  in  the  Transvaal,  that  not  even 
this  studied  insult  was  noticed  by  this  wretched  representative. 
Time  after  time  English  subjects  were  commandered  for  the 
killing  out  of  the  Mampoer  people,  and  although  they  t^ain- 
tained  that  they  were  exempt,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
vention, they  were  disregarded,  and  ironically  chafied,  as  if 
they  were  children.  O  my  country,  how  thou  hast  fallen 
with  a  Gladstone  and  Co. ! 

At  last  insolence  upon  impudence  gave  confidence  to  the 
President,  and  disregarding  his  fear  of  the  sea,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Grand  Old  Man  in  England,  and  demanded  the  most 
outrageous  alterations  in  the  Convention.  Gladstone  received 
the  deputation  on  the  13th  of  November,  1883,  and  in  reply 
to  the  address  presented  by  Kruger,  he  spoke  in  most  general 
terms,  declaring  that  no  wilful  mistrust  or  hostility  existed 
here  against  the  Transvaal.  As  soon  as  the  British  public 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  contentions  of  the  Tranvaal, 
all  differences  would  disappear,  and  harmony  and  friendship 
would  result.     Statement,  embodying  views  of  tel^rams  r^- 
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gardiDg  modifications  of  Convention,  was  forwarded  lo  Lord 
Derby ;  further  negotiations  to  be  conducted  in  writing. 

The  Daily  News  says  the  Bechuanaland  question  gravely 
affects  future  development  of  tradeof  CapeColony.and  equally 
concerns  Imperial  Government ;  and  that  such  an  important 
commercial  highway  must  not  be  closed  against  British 
subjects.  Cape  Colonists  were  manifestly  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the  continuation  of  the  railway 
&rom  Kimberley  must  pass  on  through  Bechuanaland  right 
round  through  the  Transvaal  by  way  of  Pretoria  to  Delagoa 
Bay. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MAMPOER. 

Transvaal  Advertiser,  Nov.  24th,  1883. 

"  The  Executive  Council  of  this  State  having  decided  that 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  the  Kaffir  Chief 
Mampoer  at  the  last  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court  for 
murder  and  rebellion  should  be  carried  out,  the  execution  took 
place  on  Thursday  morning.  Generally  the  dread  sentence  of 
the  law  is  carried  out  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  resolved  to  vary  the  practice 
in  the  case  of  Mampoer,  and  the  gallows  was  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gaol,  within  the  enclosure.  Shortly  after 
6  a.m.  Mampoer  was  marched  from  his  cell  to  the  enclosure, 
and  after  some  delay,  consequent  upon  a  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments, he  mounted  the  platform  with  a  firm  stepj  and  without 
any  outward  sign  of  fear  at  the  preparations  made'for  de- 
priving him  of  life  in  so  ignominious  a  manner.  He  was  then 
pinioned,  and  his  legs  bound,  and  the  halter  adjusted  about 
his  neck,  and  then  only  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  fingers  was 
visible.  Shortly  afterwards  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  drop 
fell.  A  horrible  scene  then  ensued.  The  rope  broke,  and  the 
unfortunate  wretch  fell  into  the  pit  which  had  been  dug  to 
give  the  requisite  fall.  The  hangman.  Booth,  was,  for  a  short 
time,  unnerved  by  this  incident,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  the  gaoler  and  another  official  went  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  body  was  once  more  hoisted  on  to  the  platform,  and 
the  rope  knotted,  and  the  body  left  to  hang  for  the  prescribed 
time.  It  is  stated  that  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Kaffir 
Chief  was  dislocated  by  the  fail,  and,  if  so,  probably  life  wag 
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already  extinct  before  tlie  body  was  suspended  for  the  second 
time.  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  was  a  horrible  one,  and 
one  not  very  much  calculated  to  impose  the  spectatory  with 
the  system  of  stran^lation  as  the  recognised  and  legal  means 
of  doing  a  criminal  to  death. 

We  have  to  record  that  some  260  white  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  public  execution 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Executive,  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  curiosity  to  see  such  a  horrible  spectacle 
should  have  existed  amongst  a  low  and  uneducated  class  of 
people ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  men  of  education  and 
standing  in  society  should  have  turned  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  behold  a  scene  that,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
most  repulsive  and  horrible.  The  Government,  however, 
enforced  the  attendance  of  the  Kaffir  prisoners,  who  had 
been  more  or  less  compatriots  of  Mampoer ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  witness  the  death  agonies  of  the  Chief.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Government  did  not  consider  it  • 
necessary  to  provide  the  condemned  prisoner  with  a  shirt, 
and  he  was  hanged  in  all  his  nakedness. 

The  executioner  was  the  man  Booth,  who  was  condemned 
to  a  long  period  of  penal  servitude  for  the  murder  of  his 
sergeant  some  timfi  ago.  As  a  reward  for  his  meritorious 
services  he  has  been  pardoned,  and  the  Government  has 
liberally  provided  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  start  him  in  the  world.  It  is  understood  that  he 
will  proceed  to  Natal  very  shortly. 

THE  NATIONAL  PITSO  IN  BASUTOLAND, 
Held  on  Thursday  last,  at  Piet  Mokholokholo's  village. 
There  were  about  3.000  Basutos  present,  including  Letsie, 
who  arrived  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  greys,  and  Lerothodi, 
and  most  of  the  "  House  of  Letsie."  The  situation  selected 
for  the  Pitso  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
pretty  sites  in  Basutoland.  The  following  officials  were 
present : — Captain  Blyth,  C.M.G.  (who  wore  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  upon  his  left  breast),  Acting  Governor's  Agent  and 
Imperial  Messenger,  Mr.  Surmon,  R.M.,  Com.  Nettleton, 
R.M.,  Rev.  John  Moffatt,  R.M.,  Mr.  Glazbrook,  Chief  Clerk 
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to  the  A.G.A.,  Mr.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Private  Secretary  to  A,G.  A.. 
Dr.  Reed,  J.P.  for  Basutoland,  and  the  District  Medical 
Officer  at  Masem.  The  visitors  included  the  missionaries  from 
Morijah,  Thaba  Bosigo,  and  Roman's  Hoek,  the  interested 
traders  of  the  county,  and  a  few  others.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  and  closed  by  the  French  Missionaries.  Busmess 
commenced  by  Tsekelo  Mosesh  calling  upon  the  people,  by 
order,  to  be  quiet.  Lerothodi  drew  the  people  in  closer.  Capt. 
Blyth  then  enquired  of  Letsie  if  all  the  Chiefs  were  present, 
and  if  all  had  been  summoned.  Letsie  replied  that  all  Chiefs, 
or  their  representatives,  were  present.  It  soon,  however, 
transpired  that  Masupha,  Joel,  and  Ramanella  were  absent. 
The  Governor's  Agent  then  addressed  the  Pitso,  and  urged 
upon  the  chiefs  and  people  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear 
and  decided  "Yea"  or  "Nay"  to  the  Queen's  proposals, 
which  were  printed  in  English  and  Tesuto,  and  read  to  the 
people  as  follows : — 

[A  True  Copy.] 

"  From  the  Queen's  Government  to  the  paramount  Chief 
Letsie  and  to  the  other  chief  men  and  people  of  Basuto- 
land:— 

You  know  that  the  Cape  Parliament  has  passed  a  Bill 
removing  for  the  future  all  connection  with  the  administration 
of  Basutoland  and  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
Basutos.  After  the  recent  conduct  oithe  tribe.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feel  that  they  cannot  refuse  to  assent  to  this 
Bill,  and  the  question  is  accordingly  forced  on  them — shall 
they  re,<?ume  direct  charge  of  the  Government  of  Basutoland, 
as  they  had  before  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  Colony 
in  1871,  or,  shall  the  Basutos  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the 
position  they  were  in  before  1868,  when,  at  their  earnest 
entreaty,  the  Queen  accepted  them  as  British  subjects  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  them  from  extinction  as  a  tribe.  The 
Basutos  have  of  late  shown  but  little  gratitude  for  the  disin- 
terested consideration  which  led  the  Queen  to  extend  over 
them  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  When  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Colony,  they  invited  the  High  Commissioner  to 
arbitrate  between  them,  but  his  Award,  althoi^h  accepted 
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by  the  Basuto  people,  was  in  a  great  measure  never  fulfilled 
by  them.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are,  therefore,  under 
no  obligation  to  resume  their  Government  or  protection ;  but 
the  Queen  fears  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  ;  if  left  to  themselves  the  future  of  the  Basuto  nation 
will  not  be  long.  Letsie  himself  has  said  the  abandoment  of 
Basutoland  means  the  destruction  of  the  Basuto  people  ;  he 
has  added  that  he  wishes  to  remain  in  the  cave  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  father,  Moshesh. 

Before  deciding,  therefore,  on  the  course  which  the  Queen's 
Government  will  take  as  regards  the  future,  they  desire  to 
put  to  the  Basuto  Chiefs  and  people  assembled  as  a  National 
Pitso,  the  following  questions : — 

Do  you  desire  to  remain  British  subjects  under  the 
direct  Government  of  the  Queen  ?  and,  if  so,  do  you 
undertake  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  under  whose  authority  you 
will  be  placed,  and  to  pay  a  hut  tax  of  ten  shillings,  in  aid  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  your  country  ?  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ask  for  plain,  straightforward  answers,  yes,  or 
no,  to  these  simple  questions.  If  you  say  yes,  the  Govern- 
ment ask  further,  are  you  united  ?  The  Queen  does  not  want 
unwilling  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  take 
over  a  divided  people. 

Letsie  then  put  the  question  in  the  following  pointed  way 
to  the  Pitso : — "  Let  me  ask  you,  did  Government  come  to 
Moshesh,  or  did  Moshesh  go  to  the  Government  P  Here  is  an 
old  man,  Mr.  Dyke.  I  ask  him,  "  what  did  Moshesh  do  ?" 
Mr.  Dyke  having  replied  that  "  Moshesh  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment," Letsie  then  continued,  "  My  father  went  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  accepted  my  father.  I 
ask,  then,  is  it  right  for  me  to  throw  away  what  my  father 
accepted?"  This  appeal,  it  is  said,  "brought  down"  the 
assembled  multitude.  The  Chief  proceeded  at  some  length, 
and  finished  by  saying,  "  I  am  for  peace,  what  say  ye?" 
There  were  loud  cries  from  all,  "  We  are.  Chief."  Letsie: 
"  I  am  for  the  Queen's  Government.  What  say  ye  ?"  There 
were  loud  cries,  which  shook  the  air,  "So  are  we  Chief! 
Mother,  do  not  leave  your  children  t«  be  killed ! "    After 
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L«rothodi  had  addressed  the  meeting,  Jecko,  Mama,  Seiso, 
and  other  Chiefs  came  forward  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  sign  a  document  which  had  been,  drawn  up  by  Comman- 
dant Nettleton,  at  the  instance  of  Letsie  and  the  Imperial 
Messenger,  which  document,  with  the  signatures  attached, 
will  be  found  lower  down.  Letsie  having  signed  the  docu- 
ment, the  other  Chiefs  and  headmen  present  added  their 
signatures.  The  Chiefs  who  signed  represented  over  1 10,000, 
and  that  the  absent  chiefs  represent  about  20,000  people. 

Agrbbuent  op  Chibps  to  the  Tbrhs  of  the  British 
Government. 

We,  the  undersigned  Chiefs  of  Basutoland,  assembled  at 
General  Pitso,  this  29th  day  of  November  1883  as  convened 
by  due  notice,  do  hereby  state  and  affirm  that  we  have  heard 
the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  conveyed  by 
the  High  Commissioner  through  Capt,  Blyth,  C.M.G.,  Act- 
ing Governor's  Agent. 

That  we  fully  understand  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
same. 

That  shortly  these  conditions  are: — 

I. — ^That  the  Basuto  nation  earnestly  desire  to  remain 
British  subjects,  under  the  direct  Government  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen. 

2. — That  the  Basuto  nation  undertake  and  promise  to  be 
obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Officers  he  shall 
appoint. 

3. — That  the  Basuto  nation  shall  agree  to,  and  fully  pay 
an  annual  hut -tax  of  ten  shillings  sterling  for  each  hut. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  accept  and 
agree  to  these  terms  in  their  full  sense  and  meaning  without 
any  reservation. 

In  witness  thereof,  we  now  solemnly  affix  our  several 
signatures. 

Signed  and  witnessed  at  Piet  Mokholokholo's  Village  this 
agth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1883*; 
LETSIE  (Wit— A.  Mabille,  W.  Nbttklton), 
LEROTHODI  LETSIE  (Wit.— Nettelton.J.Moppat), 
BAREND  LETSIE  (Wit.— Nbttblton,  J.  Moffat)  ; 
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Also— Theko  Letsie,  Mama  Letsie,  Seiso  Letsie,  Nkweb  Moyela 
Letsie  ;  Bereng  Molomo,  for  Molomo,  Itsana  Mosheshoe, 
Tsekelo  Moshesh,  Nhina,  for  Chief  Jonas,  then  MoUppo> 
Putso,  tor  Chief  Jonathan  Molappo ;  Letsie,  Nima 
Moshesh,  (X  their  mark) ;  Wm.  Moshesh,  Tabele  Moshesh, 
Jacob  Molitsane,  Job  Mokhahane,  Sepinare,  Mophoto,  Mafia, 
RaiEabedekwe,  Lethioenya,  Lefoyane,  Tsien,  Senta,  Mothe- 
labe  (K  their  mark) ;  Sethlatsu,  Asrael,  ( X  his  mark) ; 
Abraham  Azrael,  Jeremiah  Job,  Moske  Matthus,  King ; 
Mothlohelsa  (X  his  mark).  Since  Ramanella,  Molomo,  Joel 
Leduma,  and  M'oletsane. — 

[The  forgoing  signatures  represent  135,000,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  130,000.] 

Now  that  once  more  the  English  flag  waves  over  the 
Basutos,  there  is  hope  for  them  and  for  South  Africa.  The 
flag  raised  at  Maseru,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  confedera- 
tion plan  until  the  British  Ensign,  the  Emblem  of  the  Free, 
shall  be  hoisted  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Zambesi, 
right  into  the  heart  of  this  mighty  Continent,  until  steam- 
ships ply  as  pleasure  boats  on  the  Victoria  and  Alexandra 
Lakes  right  down  the  Congo,  as  the  American  steam  boats  do 
on  all  their  inland  lakes.  The  Dutchman  may  object,  but 
he  will  at  last  be  compelled  to  ask  for  confederation.  The 
English  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  future  ;  the  drought  of 
1885  virtually  killed  the  Dutch  in  the  Free  State,  and  to 
seciure  once  more  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  will  beg  for 
confederation,  and  Sir  John  Brand,  if  living — ^if  not,  his 
successor,  will  assure  them  "  all  mil  twl  tighi  come  if  they 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way."  The  Imperial  Government 
would  not  allow  the  land  of  the  old  Chiet  Morosi,  at  Quithing, 
to  be  cut  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonial  murdering 
mercenaries,  who,  after  having  starved  the  old  Chief  out, 
shot  him,  and  whose  head  was  cut  off,  boiled  in  a  pot,  and 
stripped  of  its  flesh,  now  to  ornament  the  room  of  some 
officer,  unless  sold  to  a  skull  curiosity-monger.  This  I  had 
upon  the  authority  of  one  Taylor,  who  witnessed  the  boiling, 
notwithstanding  the  after  denial  of  some  in  Colonial  au- 
thority. With  the  full  hope  of  a  wide  mihtaiy  road  right 
through  Basutoland,   right  across  the  Malutus  and  Double 
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Mountains,  ymMing  on  in  a  straight  line  to  Natal,  and  then 
Kering  off  over  the  Pondo  Mountains,  right  down  to  the  Port 
of  St.  John,  which  is  its  Port  outlet,  with  the  full  under- 
s  landing  that  all  this  territory  is  but  to  be  the  reserve  of  the 
Basuto's,  Griquas,  Pondo  Griquas,  and  Fingoe  lands,  there 
will  be  hope  for  that  part  of  South  A&ica,  but  if  the  Imperial 
Govemment  once,  rules  otherwise — due  to  the  influence  of 
traders,  missionaries,  and  others — England  may  look  out  for 
future  trouble  and  expense.  These  territories  must  be  purely 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  natives,  with  full  opportunities 
for  selling  their  produce  and  buying  their  supplies ;  nothing 
beyond  this^  If  left  to  themselves,  the  Basutos  will  grow 
enough  corn  that  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  Cape.  It  is 
the  natural  granary  of  that  part  of  South  Africa,  and  thus 
save  an  outgo  for  flour  for  the  Colony  of  about  ^^400,000  and 
more.  The  Transkei  can  supply  any  quantity  of  wool,  beef, 
skins,  and  Indian  com,  and  thus  can  at  alt  times  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  Colonists. 

The  Cape  Blue  Book  would  show  the  enormous  trade  that ' 
was  done  by  these  people  with  the  English  trader  until  the 
madman  Sprigg  destroyed  the  then,  and  after,  possibility  for 
its  development.  To  him  and  his  mercenaries  the  Colony 
owte  a  debt  of  ^3,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  the  finest  land, 
and  the  love  and  aid  of  the  very  best  race  of  natives  it  was 
the  lot  of  the  Colonists  to  have  as  fellow  subjects.  Truly, 
some  men  are  but  as  curses  to  a  country ;  and  of  such  may 
be  said  of  Sprigg,  one  cannot  but  hope  that  the  fate  of  these 
people  are  at  last  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  humane  Government,  freed  from  the  control  of  party 
politics  and  missionaries,  and  governed  by  some  well-defined 
plan.  It  has  been  said  there  is  hope  for  any  people  when  its 
statesmen  do  not  think  it  is  their  business  to  interfere  in  every 
matter  and  small  detail.  However  much  my  readers  may  differ, 
I  am  bold  to  say  that,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  all  over 
the  globe,  there  is  too  much  governing.  The  people  only  want 
to  be  left  alone  and  they  will  soon  learn  what  is  their  best 
interest ;  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  seen  that  an  equit- 
able, peaceful  [exchange  of  goods  are  advantageous  to  the 
interest  of  all.    The  Cape  Kaffirs  of  the  past  were  more  o 
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warriors,  while  at  the  present  day  they  are  more  of  herdsmen. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  past  they  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  white  man,  with  all  his  scientific  works  and 
food  supplies.  The  inhabitants  will  yet  feel,  sooner  or  later, 
that  it  is  better  to  belong  to  the  great  power  up>on  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  England  is  the  only  power  that  can  enforce 
the  rights  and  duties  of  humanity  as  befits  a  great  power, 
backed  up,  if  needed,  by  the  thunder  of  her  fleets,  from  Pcde 
to  Pole. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

After  partaking  of  a  good  meal,  we  once  more  took  our 
seats  in  a  CM's  coach,  and  'with  a  hurrah,  we  leave  Aliwal 
for  St.  James  Town  journey.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
ior  my  vis-a-vis  in  the  coach,  a  real  genuine  woman,  and  a 
good  mother;  a  mother  indeed  in  the  Colony,  and  if  it  was 
true  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  that  mothers  were 
wanted,  is  it  less  true  they  are  wanted  in  all  countries  in  these 
days.  Sixteen  children  was- the  number  she  had  presented 
to  the  Colony,  and  with  such  good  conditions,  she  was  still 
well  and  healthy.  The  words  of  the  Poet  Russell  came  to  my 
memory,  "  They  who  had  most  children  haj  riches  to 
boast^"  111  health,  due  to  ignorance,  is  the  common  heritage 
of  most  white  women  in  South  Africa.  "  The  first  wealth  is 
health, "so  writes  Emerson,  and  in  this  terse  little  sentence 
is  concentrated  the  ethics  and  economy  of  sanitary  science. 
Some  years  ago,  Gail  Hamilton  vigorously  declared,  "  that  a 
woman  of  twenty  should  be  as  much  ashamed  of  being  dy- 
speptic, as  of  being  drunk,"  and  not  less  radical  was  the 
address  of  Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  who  relegated  physical  disease  to  a  similar  place, 
that  would  be  assigned  to  defective  morals.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  do  not  even  know  what 
healthis,  in  its  true  sense.  Good  health  is  a  positive  condition, 
not  merely  the  negatative  one  of  being  free  from  actual  pain 
or  disease.  Good  health  is  the  inevitable  result  of  good 
conditions,  and  as  it  is  the  first  wealth,  and  the  first  re- 
quisite of  success  in  every  undertaking,  these  conditions 
deserve  careful  study  and  all  our  consideration.  This  healthy 
woman  had   for  latter-day  joys  twelve  children  grown  to 
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maturity.  Her  sons  filling  responsible  positions  in  life ; 
some  of  her  daughters  married,  giving  joy  to  their  husbands 
in  all  fulness  of  home  comfort,  that  was  truly  to  be  envied. 
1  felt  as  I  conversed  with  her,  her  children  could  indeed  call 
her  blessed,  and  if  it  is  true  that  a  good  wife  is  a  gift  from 
the  Lord,  then,  indeed,  the  man  who  called  her  wife,  must 
have  felt  her  price  was  beyond  the  value  of  Rubies. 

Bspp7  ke  mnit  pMS  hti  Llbi 
Who  ii  dirootod  by  a  good  wib, 
Adun  ooold  find  no  solid  pl&oe 
Until  h*  uw  k  Tramu'i  tkoe ; 
In  the  female  race  appear 
Troth,  darling!  of  a  heart  alnoerfc 
ConfdrioD  take  the  men,  I  My, 
Who  DO  regard  to  woman  pay. 

This  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  Native  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  past,  and  having  spent  much  of  that 
period  under  the  British  Government,  she  could  speak  with 
authority.  Her  vicissitudes  in  life  under  her  father's  roof, 
and  in  her  own  home,  and  her  removals  through  frontier  dis- 
turbances had  been  many.  At,  one  time  she  and  her  husband 
possessed  about  £"30,000;  but  in  later  years,  owing  to  losses 
in  cattle  and  Government  Frauds,  they  grew  poor,  but 
had  still  enough  to  live  comfortably  on  during  the  rest  of 
their  days,  in  the  midst  of  their  happy  children  and  children's 
children  in  the  Colony  and  in  the  Free  State.  Moreover,  she 
could,  if  so  inclined,  go  to  the  Transvaal,  although  she  had 
no  special  desire  to  visit  the  latter  often,  from  the  fact  that, 
through  the  blundering  of  a  Gladstone,  she  had  lost  one  son 
in  the  late  war,  and  the  sight  of  his  grave  made  her  feel  a 
bitterness  against  the  modern  English  Government  for  its 
folly  and  general  incapacity.  Her  early  recollections  of  her 
father's  home  made  her,  from  contrast,  bitterly  condemn  the 
modern  Rulers  of  Downing  Street,  and  the  present  occupiers 
of  the  country ;  and  she  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  Colony 
was  better  off,  and  freer,  when  the  leading  statesman  in  the 
present  responsible  Parliament,  so  called,  had  no  power  over 
it.  She  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  Basuto  Lands, 
^nd   the  Tr^nskei,  ^nd  the  adjacent  territories  being  once 
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more  placed  undet  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  She  was  fully  persuaded,  from  her  long  ex- 
periences, that  the  black  man  desired  to  be  under  the  Queen's 
Government.  The  natives  had  no  love  for  the  petty  chiefs 
that  so  continually  informed  them  that  they  had  control  over 
their  destinies,  and  who  were  so  often  changing  their  views 
of  things,  and  altering  their  boundaries  and  general  con- 
ditions, giving  them  constant  fear  and  change,  to  their  loss 
and  annoyance.  At  present  the  Transkei  is  a  loss  to  the 
colony  of  £"450,000  a  year ;  and  if  Europeans  are  located 
upon  Reserves,  a  million  pounds  a  year  will  not  pay  the  cost 
of  Colonial  Government  in  so-called  times  of  peace,  while 
war  will  always  be  looming  within  measurable  distance. 
The  plan  that  is  adopted  in  Canada  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Imperial  Government  in  South  Africa,  and  wherever 
there  are  native  tribes  to  control  or  assist  and  arrange  for. 
There  should  be  Districts  and  Reserves  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  into  which  no  white  man  ought  to  trespass, 
and  out  of  which  no  native,  without  a  full  pass  from  the 
Border  Magistrate,  should  be  allowed.  All  trading  should 
be  done  at  certain  times,  and  only  in  the  boundaries  of  their 
line.  The  huts  and  habitations  should  all  be  a  certain 
number  of  miles  from  the  boundary.  Those  who  without  a 
pass  crossed  the  boundary  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
enemies  of  the  white  man,  to  be  shot  or  otherwise  punished 
according  to  law.  Missionaries,  the  fermenters  of  rebellion 
and  self-covetous  men,  should,  under  no  condition,  be  allowed 
in  the  native  locations.  For  fuller  details  respecting  the 
Missionaries  and  their  aims,  I  refer  my  readers  to  some  of 
my  later  chapters. 

The  Colonial  Government  have  sold  lands  in  Tembuland, 
and  elsewhere  over  the  Kei,  which,  in  equity  and  fairness, 
the  Colony  had  no  more  right  to  sell  them  than  an  American 
Colony  would  have.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  a  township  of 
Umtata  has  been  sold,  though  Umtata  is  not  Colonial  terri- 
tory. Nor  is  this  all.  Round  each  Magistracy,  which,  in 
itself,  is  an  intrusion,  and  would  not  be  wanted  but  for  the 
rapacity  of  the  white  land -occupiers,  and  in  some  cases  land 
thieves,  a  reserve  is  made,  clearing  the  natives  off  and  pre- 
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paring  locations  for  ImmigraDts,  who  eventually  come  into 
collisiun  with  the  native  black  owners  of  the  soil.  All  this 
might  be  tolerated  if  there  was  no  other  land  upon  which 
white  men  could  plough  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  there  is  land  in  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  to 
be  utilised  without  interfering  with  native  rights.  Each 
locality  of  the  globe  is  for  special  races,  and  upon  it  the 
native  has  unquestionable  rights  to  exist,  as  I  have  explained 
in  my  "  How  to  Colonise  South  Africa,  and  by  Whom." 

The  natives  are  very  much,  and  rightly,  dissatisfied  at  being 
banished  from  their  homes,  especially  at  ploughing  time ; 
and  such  is  the  detestable  administration  of  affairs  by 
military  men,  young  hobble-de-hoys,  and  boy  missionaries, 
that  all  the  natives  are  becoming  daily  more  dissatisfied 
and  unsettled,  and  instinctively  feel  that  they  are  being 
pushed  out  of  existence.  Now  this  would  not  be  so  if  the 
land  was  held  as  a  Native  Reserve,  and  blacks  should  be  as 
little  disturbed  as  whites,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  conditions  outside  of  the  boundaries.  The  natives 
know  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  barter  and  trade  with  the 
white  man  ;  but  the  haste  to  get  rich  and  to  secure  the  land 
of  the  natives  leads  to  all  kinds  of  present  distrust  and  future 
complications,  which  nothing  will  remove  or  save  from  but  a 
return  to  Imperial  protection  and  to  non-interference. 
So  far  as  the  present  ofScials  are  concerned,  let  them 
receive  grants  of  land  in  the  English  portion  of  the  Colony, 
with  the  understanding  that,  as  farmers  or  workers,  their 
outside  monopoly  must  depend  upon  themselves  in  the 
future.  My  female  companion's  relationship  with  Sprigg, 
the  late  Premier,  and  the  In-man  of  King  William's  Town, 
led  to  a  discussion  of  their  respective  qualities.  I  have 
elsewhere  expressed  my  view  of  Sprigg,  the  unfortunate  man, 
the  accidental  placeman  in  a  statesman's  position.  And  yet 
what  could  be  expected  from  a  shorthand  writer  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Listening  to  men  of  genius  and 
statesmen  will  not  make  the  hearer  a  statesman,  and  no 
amount  of  sitting  on  a  Colonial  Treasury  Bench  will  ever 
convert  this  man  into  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  rule  his 
fallow  men.     He  was  a  failure  as  a  fanner,  and  he  failed 
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most  outrageously  as  a  l^slator.  His  land-hunger  and  his 
injustice  to  the  Basutos  eventually  incurred  a  debt  for  the 
Colony  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo,  for  which  the  Colony  pay  j^i  50,000  a 
year  interest — a  fine  legacy  for  the  Colonists  and  their 
children — and  all  due  to  his  want  of  honesty  towards  the 
black  man,  and  in  hunger  for  Land,  This  relative  admired 
the  ambitious  Sprigg,  maintaining  that  he  was  a  plucky  little 
man ;  but  the  pluck  of  a  wasp  is  not  the  pluck  that  the 
Colony  wants  to  attack  its  Souer  men.  His  one  and  only  suc- 
cess while  in  ofGce  was  the  raising  of  his  own  and  his  brother 
official's  salary,  fully  showing  his  mercenary  feelings  and 
strong  desire  to  help  self.  There  was  no  pluck  in  this,  for 
the  opposition  went  with  him  in  this,  as  the  members  hoped 
in  time  to  be  benefited  by  the  increased  salaries.  And  this 
has  really  come  to  pass.  His  efforts  to  save  a  relative  from 
distress  and  from  just  punishment,  when  out  of  office,  reflects 
no  credit  on  him.  Upon  what  condition  he  determined  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  powers  that  were  to  save  him  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  knowu.  As  a  husband  and 
father,  and  even  a  citizen,  he  may  be  a  credit  to  each  ;  but 
as  a  statesman,  in  or>out  of  office,  he  is  a  perfect  failure. 
Of  his  dearly-beloved  brother-in-law  nothing  good  can  be 
said.  Even  this  tady  admitted  that  she  had  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  his  career,  which  would  have  been  still  more  deplorable  but 
for  his  wife,  who  had  so  carefully  helped  him,  and  looked  after 
his  children — which  she  could  not  help  bearing  him  while 
living  in  conjugal  relationship.  He  owed  all  his  advantages 
to  her  and  her  relations.  She  was,  so  to  speak,  his  living 
salt,  and  to  her  he  owed  his  safety.  He  was  know  to  be  a 
lecherous  blackguard,  one  that  could  be  bribed,  and  in  his 
public  character  most  vile,  though  he  escaped  punishment, 
and  even  now  thinks  he  may  escape  it.  I  brand  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  human  kind,  and  as  a  monument  of  warning  to 
others.  Her  advice  to  General  Gordon,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Basutoland,  was  most  wisely  given,  and  he  had  to  admit  in 
the  end  he  had  been  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry, 
who,  in  not  listening  to  his  advice  dismissed  him  from  his  post 
of  Colonial  Commandant,  and  disgraced  themselves.  General 
Gordon's  plan  of  defence,  his  constant  patrolling,  and  the 
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wide-sweeping  reduction  of  sinecures  and  salaries  in  the 
force,  were  most  masterly ;  he  did  not  even  spare  his  own 
salary.  Of  course,  all  this  gave  offence  to  the  would-be 
Generals,  Commanders,  Colonels,  and  other  mercenaries, 
who  desired  to  saddle  themselves  upon  the  Government,  who 
lived  only  upon  war  and  dead  men's  wealth,  and  whom  we  find 
at  the  present  time  so  numerous  a  class  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
elsewhere.  Her  views  of  a  good  wife  and  mother  agreed  with 
mine  to  a  degree  that  I  had  never  met  with  in  my  life 
before.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  enlighten 
women  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  laws  of  health,  physiolc^y, 
food,  maternity,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  heredity,  and  so  on. 
For  a  fact,  however,  we  need  the  vital  truth  demonstrated, 
that  only  in  company  with  woman  can  man  hope  to  progress 
and  the  future  race  to  improve.  Her  experience  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Cape  Slave-Emancipation,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  b^  fraud  of  the  Government  and  its  agents  in  England. 
At  the  time  of  what  is  called  the  Emancipation  Era,  the 
Emancipators  ignoring  that  in  freeing  the  black  they  were 
enslaving  the  white  producers  in  England.  The  forty 
million  of  pounds,  bearing  an  interest  at  this  day  of  about 
two  million  pounds  every  year.  By  means  of  this  interest,  a 
biu'den  on  the  white  producers,  the  debt  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion may  have  been,  so  to  speak,  paid  twice  over  in  interest ; 
and  yet  the  debt  still  remains  unpaid  by  the  white  slaves  of 
England.  Noble  Emancipators  that  free  the  black  and 
enslave  the  white  for  ever  I  This  lady's  experience  of  six 
KafBr  wars,  and  afterwards,  her  last  sad  loss  that  of  her  iirst- 
bom  in  the  Transvaal,  made  her  very  bitter  on  the  Gladstone 
party  and  the  many  supporters  of  Exeter  Hall  who  howl  so 
loud  for  equity  for  the  black,  and  forget  the  equality  of  the 
white  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  long  been  residents  in  South  Africa,  compels  them 
to  protest  against  the  false  preaching  and  the  bad  influence 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  parade  themselves  as 
the  teachers  of  equality,  and  say  that  their  God  made  all 
men  of  one  blood.  The  cant  of  the  missionaries  has  more  or 
Jess  been  the  cause  of  many  wars,  combined  with  the  ever- 
lasting land  and  cattle  hunger,  not  only  of  the  white  traders, 
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but  of  the  missionaries  themselves  and  the  colonists  generally* 
All  these  men  may  deny  this,  but  it  is  true  gospel,  that  will 
last  until  the  system  is  altered  of  allowing  white  farmers  and 
traders  to  live  among  and  in  the  midst  of  the  natives.  The 
lady's  influence  and  example  in  making  her  children  homely 
and  musical  was  all  that  one  could  desire,  and  she  thoroughly 
understood  that  if  a  mother  would  make  a  home  comfortable 
for  her  children,  she  must  at  all  times  invite  their  young 
acquaintances  to  join  in  their  choruses,  and  must  assist  them 
in  instrumental  exercises.  Would  that  all  mothers  understood 
this  fact  L  then  home  would  indeed  be  home  to  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  deep  everlasting  love  would  grow  and  increase  for 
the  best  of  parents.  Truly  she  comprehended  that  in  such 
cases  mothers  exercise  more  influence  for  good  in  a  home 
than  the  father,  and  she  gloried  in  the  fact  that  all  earnest 
noble  minded  men  had  admitted  Chat  to  their  mother's  in- 
fluence they  owed  their  success  and  greatness  in  life,  llie 
position  of  woman  in  any  nation  shows  the  grade  in  civili- 
sation of  that  nation.  It  has  changed  much  in  history.  Our 
European  forefathers  passed  their  lives  in  the  battle  and  the 
hunt,  in  eating  and  sleeping,  while  the  women  performed  all 
the  hard  work  of  life.  This,  indeed,  was  the  general  state  in 
early  times,  and  modern  respect  for  women  was  a  clear  sign 
of  progress.  Even  among  the  Greeks  woman  was  a  house- 
slave.  Demosthenes  said  "  That  the  duty  of  woman  was  to 
watch  the  house,  as  though  woman's  highest  function  was 
that  of  a  watch-dog."  Paul  declares  "That  women  should 
obey,  and  should,  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection." 
Mohommedanism  had  its  paradise  with  houris,  not  with 
women,  and  never  treated  woman  as  the  companion  of  man. 
In  China  she  was  man's  servant.  In  the  middle  ages  we  find 
every  form  of  ill-usage  of  women — as  illustrated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  witches,  poor,  wretched  women,  bereft  of  all  rights. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  woman's  position 
was  at  its  worst.  All  travellers  show  us  that  among  savages, 
women  are  degraded  into  mere  beasts  of  burden,  while  the 
men  hunt  and  shoot.  They  have  no  rights.  They  are  bought 
and  sold.  In  South  A&ica  a  woman  can  be  bought  for  cattle. 
Among    the  Zulus  the  men  fight,  play,  visit  each  other ; 
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women  work.  Among  half-clvilised  nations  they  are  but  little 
better.  With  some,  women  must  not  speak  if  guests  are 
present,  must  kiss  their  hands,  and  so  on.  As  civilisation 
advances,  woman's  position  improves,  and  it  is  the  best 
measure  oi  the  culture  of  a  nation.  America  is  the  El  Dorado 
of  woman.  There  she  enjoys  both  respect  and  hberty. 
Woman  is  not  there  the  helpless,  defenceless  creature  she  is 
in  soAie  lands ;  young  women  may  travel  about  freely  and  in 
perfect  security.  The  watching  of  young  girls  usual  in 
France  and  Germany  is  unknown  in  America.  The  principle 
there  is  that  of  human  equality.  The  system  prevailing  of 
common  education  is  good.  It  corrects  the  roughness  of  the 
boys,  and  has  the  tendency  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  girls. 
In  a  college  in  Ohio  where  there  were  1,200  students,  one- 
third  were  girls.  Political  equality  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
though  many  societies  are  working  for  it,  and  in  England  it 
has  only  been  denied  by  a  small  majority  in  Parliament.  In 
America  there  are  female- preachers,  lawyers,  writers,  lecturers, 
and  so  on,  and  the  favourite  lecturers  are  females.  Many 
teachers  are  women;  indeed,  there  are  more  female  than  male 
teachers.  Female  physicians  are  increasing  in  number ;  there 
are  now  four  hundred,  while  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only 
twenty.  England  is  far  behind  America  in  its  treatment  of 
women.  In  woman  the  development  of  the  emotional  functions 
is  greater  ;  in  man  the  intellectual.  This,  again,  is  a  result, 
not  a  cause.  Woman's  brain  has  been  used  differently  from 
that  of  man,  and  time  and  heridity  have  caused  the  greater 
development  of  the  emotional  part.  Woman's  education 
stops  at  the  age  at  which  man's  real  education  begins.  If  men 
were  kept  for  generations  in  the  kitchen,  while  women  were 
sent  to  college,  the  present  condition  would  probably  be  re- 
versed. Besides,  higher  education  is  already  showing  results. 
At  the  last  examination  held  at  the  London  University,  the 
percentage  of  passes  was  higher  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men.  Woman  is  capable  of  the  highest  achievements  in 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  and  in  science.  Women  who  rise 
above  the  ordinary  intellectual  level  hnd  obstacles  to  their 
progress  placed  in  their  way.  Man  should  not  shrink  from 
an  equal  competition.     Since  women  have  been  allowed  to 
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fill,  as  Queens,  the  highest  position  in  the  State,  why  shoulJ 
lower  offices  be  dosed  to  them  ?  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  unmarried  women  and  widows  in  gaining  a  livelihood  are 
cruel.  The  life  of  an  independent,  self-respecting,  unmarried 
woman  is  better  than  that  of  an  unhappy  married  one.  All 
caieers  should  be  thrown  open  to  women.  Happy  marriage 
can  only  exist  in  equality  and  in  friendship.  ■  Women  in 
England,  before  1868,  had  few  or  no  rights  in  the  nation's 
life.  Since  then  great  changes,  political,  social,  and  legal, 
have  taken  place.  Women  have  received  the  right,  as  rate- 
payers, to  vote  on  the  School  Boards,  and  to  be  elected  to 
them.  Fears  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  women 
in  public  life ;  but  they  have  shown  themselves,  on  the 
School  Boards,  to  be  quite  equal  to  men.  The  Municipal 
Vote  could  only  be  exercised  by  unmarried  women.  Before 
1870  married  women  had  no  right  to  property ;  they  rather 
were  themselves  property.  If  a  married  woman  held  property 
it  could  only  be  by  trustees,  who  held  it  for  her.  If  a  married 
woman  was  in  a  position  where  sureties  were  required,  she 
could  not  give  them,  but  judges  have  often  accepted  their 
bonds,  although  legally  worthless,  in  order  to  avoid  worse 
injustice.  In  1870  married  women  were  given  some  rights, 
and  in  18S1  wider  changes  were  made.  Now  married  women 
can  hold  property,  can  sue  and  be  sued,  in  a  word,  recognised 
by  the  law.  The  political  franchise  is  still  withheld  from 
women,  but  cannot  be  kept  from  them  much  longer.  It  is  not 
a  party  question.  Many  Tories  are  in  favour  of  it,  hoping, 
by  clerical  influence,  to  use  the  woman's  vote,  while  many 
Radicals  believe  they  would  win  women's  aid.  The  more 
co-operation  there  is  between  men  and  women  the  better  for 
all.  Men  would  find  in  woman's  patience,  woman's  devotion, 
woman's  endurance,  woman's  courage,  woman's  loyalty, 
the  best  aids  for  work  for  human  good. 

Women  influence  men  in  all  things  of  their  life  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  often  change  the  destinies  of  man.  Neither  can 
occupy  the  position  of  the  other.  Nature  and  humanity  need 
both  for  the  purposes  of  the  race.  Without  consideration  for 
others,  man  is  a  poor  selfish  being,  and  without  cultivated 
intelligence,  the  most  beautiful  woman  is  little  better  thaa  a 
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well-dressed  doll.  The  one  excels  in  power  of  brain*  the 
other  in  qualities  of  hearts ;  and  though  the  head  may  rule, 
it  is  the  heart  that  influences.  Both  are  adapted  for  the 
functions  they  have  to  perform  in  life ;  and  to  attempt  to 
impose  woman's  work  upon  man  would  be  quite  as  absurd  as 
to  attempt  to  impose  man's  work  upon  woman.  Woman  can 
be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  fire-side.  Woman  is  by  her 
very  nature  compassionate,  gentle,  patient,  self-denyingi 
loving,  hopeful,  truthful,  and  her  eye  sheds  brightness  all 
around. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

When  man  il  wuing  fr«il, 

And  bia  hand  is  thin  and  weak. 
And  liu  lipa  are  parohed  and  psla. 

And  tran  and  white  bis  oheek  ; 
Oh,  then  doth  woman  prove 
Her  oonitane/  and  Iota. 
She  Bitteth  b^  hli  ohatr, 

And  hotda  hia  feeble  hand  ; 
She  watoheth  ever  there, 

Hia  wants  to  nndentand  ; 
Bia  yet  imapoken  will 
She  haataneth  to  fhlfil. 
Bhe  leada  him  when  the  moon 

la  bright  o'er  dale  and  hill. 
And  alt  tbinga,  save  the  tune 

or  the  hoDS7  bsee,  are  atlll. 
Into  the  gaiden'a  bowen. 
To  alt  'midst  herba  and  flowen. 
And  when  he  goee  not  there, 

To  feed  on  breath  and  bloom, 
Bhe  bringa  the  poaf  rare. 

Into  hia  darkened  room  i 
And  'neath  hU  wearj  head 
The  pillow  amooth  doth  apreal. 
TTntJI  the  hour  when  death 

Bii  lamp  of  life  doth  dim, 
Bhe  never  waarieth, 

Bhe  n*Ter  teaveth  him : 
atm  new  him  n<(^t  and  d^'. 
She  mMta  hii  ejaalwa;. 
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And  when  Jiii  tr(>b  o'or. 

And  the  tnrf  U  on  hit  breaat. 
Deep  ia  her  bosom's  ooro 

Lie  Borroni  Dnaipnss'd  i 
Her  tears,  hor  sighs,  Are  weftfc, 
Her  lettEed  grier  to  apekk. 
And  though  there  ink/  arile 

Balm  for  her  spirits  pain; 
And  though  her  qniet  ejes 

Haj  Bometimea  smile  again : 
Still,  still,  she  most  regret. 
She  never  cxm  forget  1 

And  here  I  may  venture  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which, 
though  of  universal  interest,  is  not  iodeed  forgotten,  but  the 
educator  shrinks  from  it,  the  parents  avoid  it ;  it  is  con- 
sidered unwise  to  mention  it  at  all.  Love  between  the  sexes — 
the  laws  of  affinity  regulating  young  and  old  are  ignored,  and 
especially  are  the  young  persons  left  to  gather  their  ideas 
from  love  stories,  or  the  shallow  experience  of  others,  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  and  who  know  not  that  love  to 
woman  is  more  than  ambition  is  to  man,  her  life,  her  light, 
her  very  all.  Love  in  its  purity,  its  loftiness,  its  unselfishness, 
is  a  proof  of  our  moral  excellence.  It  is  by  this  passion, 
which  no  words  can  describe,  that  the  world  is  kept  fresh  and 
young  ;  it  releases  man  from  slavery  to  self.  All  love 
renders  us  wise  in  a  degree,  and  elevates  the  intellect.  One 
of  the  finest  comphments  ever  paid  to  a  woman  was  that  of 
Steele,  "  that  to  have  lived  with  Lady  Hastings  was  a  liberal 
education."  Woman  is  not  woman  until  she  has  known  love, 
neither  is  man,  man.  Better  to  have  loved  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all;  Men  and  women  enter  a  world  of  joy  and 
interest  through  love  and  matrimony.  Family  life  may  be 
full  of  trials  and  sorrows;  the  home  may  be  full  of  cares; 
but  in  the  end  they  purify ;  a.  home  without  children  is  ir- 
complete.  A  man  always  devoted  to  business  grows  narrow, 
and  hardens  while  watching  for  advantages,  and  in  so  doing 
grows  suspicious  and  ungenerous,  and  then  it  is  seen  that 
home  influence  and  domestic  cares  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  d^irading  practice  of  the  age.     Make  money,  honestly,  if 
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you  can,  but  make  money ;  buy  cheap  and'sell  dear,  away 
'  from  such  degrading  maxims  the  home  is  re&eshment  and 
rest.  But  a  man  who  loves  his  home  and  family,  does  not 
think  it  wise  to  confine  his  sympathies  only  to  that  haven  of 
peace.  His  love  enlarges,  and  through  his  family,  it  shows 
itself  in  the  world.  What  a  happy  man  Edmund  Burke 
must  have  been,  when,  after  all  his  praliticai  struggles,  he 
could  say  that  directly  he  entered  his  house  every  care 
vanished,  there  he  found  rest  of  brain  and  peace  of  mind  in 
union  with  his  high  minded  wife.  For  a  man  to  enjoy  true 
happiness  in  marriage  he  must  have  a  mind  mate  as  well  as 
a  help  mate ;  it  is  not  needed  that  she  should  be  a  copy  of 
himself.  A  man  does  not  want  a  manly  woman,  who  thinks 
she  is  superior  to  himself  in  business  matters  and  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  life,  any  more  than  a  woman  desires  a  womanly 
man  who  makes  himself  foolish  in  a  home.  And  a  man  must 
be  full  of  affection  when  he  can  feel  that  even  in  poverty  he 
would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the  whole  world.  The 
brain  woman,  says  Windell  Holmes,  never  interests  us  like 
the  heart  woman.  Men  are  so  wearied  with  business  and 
themselves  in  these  days,  that  it  is  not  mental  contention, 
but  soothing  influence  that  must  cheer  a  man  after  his 
day's  struggles.  Of  course  there  must  be  mind  in  mind  and 
sentiment  to  make  two  loving  hearts.  A  true  wife  should 
possess  such  qualities  as  make  home  a  place  of  repose 
for  the  husband  ;  a  good  sensible  wife  should  do  as  much  as 
possible,  to  free  her  husband  from  the  troubles  of  the  family 
management  ;  and  a  man  in  return  should  not  at  any  time, 
waste  his  substance  or  give  a  just  cause  for  a  wife  to  chide 
him  for  a  neglect  of  duty,  either  in  providing  the  means  of 
living  or  in  helping  to  train  up  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the 
useful  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  man  should  look  for  cheer- 
fulness in  preference  to  brilliancy.  Lively  talents  are  not 
always  in  place  in  a  tired  man's  home. 

Fauton,  at  timM,  it  loo  diitmiiiDg  j  her  Iota  ibonld  Iw 

A  lo*e  that  clingi  not,  nor  it  eitgeot ; 

BncDmbera  DOt  the  Mrtire  pnrpoMi, 

Vor  dnin*  their  «iDrce ;  bnt  prefer*,  nith  &ae  gnoe, 

Pleunro,  tt  pTwcnre  touched,  at  pIcnEare  wftEred. 

A  iruhfng  of  tlw  wcuM  tnTDlIar'i  bed 
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A.  qneonhing  of  hii  tbint,  *  iweet  rvpox — 

AltaniBtiTe  and  preparntiva.    In  grorta. 

Where,  loTing  mnoh  the  Qoirer  that  lovet  the  ihaAo, 

And  loring  maoh  the  ihi^e  that  that  flower  torei. 

He  jet  ii  nnbewildered,  noenalaTod. 

Tfaenoe  rtarting  light  and  plaaaantly  let  go 

When  eerione  Nrriee  and  dntj  oalL 

Of  all  qualities,  good  temper  is  the  one  that  wears  the  best 
in  married  life ;  with  self-control  it  gives  patience,  -  the 
patience  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  listen  without  complaint,  to 
refrain  until  the  angry  moment  is  passed,  and  then  the  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath,  A  man's  character  is  powerfully 
influenced  by  his  wife  ;  a  lower  nature  will  drag  him  down,  a 
higher  lift  him  up.  Many  great  men  of  all  ages  have  to 
admit  the  great  debt  they  owe  their  wives ;  while,  un- 
fortunately, many  men  have  been  unequally  yoked  to  their 
sorrow.  Great  and  terrible  are  many  men's  struggles  ;  but 
greater  still  is  the  misery,  that  most  tragical  of  all  things  for 
a  noble  soul,  loneliness  of  heart,  that  silent  crucifixion  for 
which  there  is  no  solace  and  no  sympathy.  How  awful  to 
live  evermore  in  a  Gethsemane  I  No  appeal  to  God  to  take 
the  cup  of  anguish  away  is  of  any  utility,  for  the  sufferer 
knows  that  he  must  drink  it  night  and  day  till  he  dies.  And 
if  the  unhappy  woman  who  disguises  intense,  inordinate, 
insatiate  selfishness  under  fine  phrases,  the  most  merciful 
judgment  that  can  be  pronounced  by  the  unfortunate  man  is 
that  she  is  not  perfectly  sane,  for  were  she  not  insane  she 
would  deserve  the  bitterest  curses. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  examples  that 
could  be  given,  showing  the  many  good  wives  that  have 
helped  their  husbands  in  thought,  word,  writing  and  deed  ; 
this  must  be  left  for  some  future  chapter ;  also  how  mother's 
have  helped  and  watched  over  their  sons  in  their  upward  and 
arduous  task.  Picture  Cromwell's  mother  never  going  to 
rest  until  she  was  assured  of  his  safety.  The  debt  of  men  to 
women  is  unknown  ;  and  well  it  would  be  if  men  would 
never  forget  this  ;  if  they  always  remembered  it  they  would 
act  very  differently  to  women,  and  while  remembering  that 
they  had  a  mother,  they  would  honour  all  women,  and  do 
their  best,  ^t  4II  times,  (0  raise  rather  than  debase,     If  these 
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truths  were  more  fully  appreciated  in  all  the  relationships,  it 
would  be  better  for  all.  The  man,  the  head,  the  wife  for 
home  commands,  that  is  the  true  idea  and  ideal.  My 
companion  maintained  that  a  woman  was  equal  in  brain  to 
man,  and  fittedattlmes  to  bea  bread  winner  ;  to  the  last  1  pro- 
tested against  this.  1  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  should 
of  necessity  so  toil,  that  there  are  times  when  the  woman  is  the 
stronger,  and  that  necessity  calls  upon  her  then  to  support  all, 
I  admit.  This  patent  fact,  I  could  not  dispute  or  refute ; 
but  that  is  due  to  the  want  of  justice  on  the  part  of  men  and 
society  in  general.  I  admit  the  value  of  alt  women  knowing 
how  to  help  themselves,  and,  therefore,  would  give  them 
equal  chances  to  know,  and  do,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
man  toiler ;  but  in  marriage,  a  woman  may  know  many 
things  without  being  required  to  perform  them,  as  long  as  the 
husband  js  in  health  and  able  to  do  his  duty,  just  on  the 
same  principle  that  it  may  be  useful  that  a  man  should  know 
how  to  cook  coffee,  or  a  chop,  or  to  sew,  seeing  that  so 
many  young  men  emmigrate ;  this  would  be  a  help  to  them  in 
time  of  need,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  learn  all 
these  useful  things  than  waste  their  time  in  smoking,  drink- 
ing, card  and  billiard  playing,  and  other  foolish  ways  of 
passing  their  time.  This  lady,  however,  was  convinced  that 
with  proper  training,  a  good  daughter  could  be  both  musical 
and  a  good  helpmate  to  a  man  in  all  things.  And  if  it  was 
the  general  practice  of  mothers  to  train  their  daughters 
wisely,  wives  would  be  looked  upon  as  something  very 
different  from  merely  a  superior  servant  in  a  man's  house. 
I  have  met  with  many  women  ;  but  not  before  did  1  meet  in 
the  Colony  one  who  so  fully  endorsed  my  views  of  the  right 
position  of  women.  In  all  matters  she  felt  with  me  that  men 
wanted  more  than  house  ornaments,  they  wanted  loving  com- 
panions in  all  things. 

FIRST    LOVE. 


At  icidcight,  on  the  blae  and  mooDHght  deap, 
Tbo  long  and  mr  or  Adria'i  gondolier 
Bj  dktADM  mrik>wed,  o'«t  tbe  mten  onep ; 
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Tbnreettoaae  theBTeDliig«tar»pp«ar| 
'TU  iwMt  to  llBten  m  the  night  wbida  oreop 
From  leaf  to  le*f ;  'tii  sweet  to  new  on  higli 
The  rainbow,  baaed  on  ocean,  span  the  *kj. 
Tb  iweet  to  hear  the  watoh-dog'i  honeM  bark 

Ba^  deep-monthed  welcome  aa  we  draw  near  home  ; 
'111  aweet  to  know  there  U  an  tjo  will  marie 

Our  ooming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  oome ; 

'Til  aweet  to  be  awakened  b;  the  lark, 

Or  lalled  by  &111ng  waten ;  sweet  the  hnm 

Of  beea,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  aong  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  ahildren,  and  their  earliest  words. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes. 

In  baoohanal  profusion,  reel  to  earth, 
PBtplaaadgDlhiDg;  sweet  are  our  escapes 

Ficu  oivio  revelrj-  to  mial  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miaer  are  his  glittering  heapa ; 
Sweet  to  the  firther  is  his  first-bom's  birth ; 
Sweet  is  revenge — espeoiallj  to  women ; 
PUli^  to  soldiers — prise-monej  to  seamen. 
Sweet  !■  •  legacy ;  and  passing  sweet 

Tbe  nneipeoted  death  of  aome  old  lad; 
Or  gentleman,  of  leventj  jeara  complete, 
Wbt/ve  made  "  ds  jvath  '  wait  too,  too  long  already 

Still  breakiDg,  bat  with  stamina  so  already. 
That  all  the  In-aelitss  are  St  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  Ibr  their  condemned  post-obit*. 
'Til  aweet  to  win—no  matter  how— one's  lanrela. 

By  blood  or  ink  ;  'tis  aweet  to  pat  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tfa  sometime*  sweet  to  have  one's  quarrel*, 

Fsrtionlarlj  with  a  tiresome  friend  ; 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrel*  ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creatare  we  defend 
AgaiDSt  the  world ;  and  dear  the  *choo1-boy  sport 
We  ne'er  forget,  thoogh  there  we  are  fbrgot. 
Bnt  eweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
I*  fliatand  pBasicaiat«  love.    It  stands  alone, 
Like  Allan's  reooUection  of  hi*  (Ul ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plooked — all's  known, 
And  life  yields  nothing  fiu-ther  to  recall. 
Worthy  of  thia  ambrotial  sin,  so  shown. 
No  donbt,  in  &ble,  aa  the  noforglven 
7ii«  which  Promethns  filobed  &»  na  fimn  heaven. 

Bnojr, 
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CHAPTER.  VIII. 

As  we  ran  on  the  ladies  drew  my  attention  to  the  coal-fields  of 
the  district,  and  1  heartily  agreed  with  them,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  Wealth  of  the  Colony,  and,  that  to  work  at  the  mines, 
was  the  future  work  of  the  Colonists,  and  that  it  would  be 
far  better  if  men  were  employed,  and  took  spade  and  pick, 
than  to  carry  military  weapons  of  destruction  over  their 
shoulders,  and  as  their  schoolmasters  do  not  carry  a  ruler  or 
a  cane  at  their  sides,  why  is  it  necessary  for  soldiers  to  carry 
in  time  of  peace,  their  slaying  tools  so  prominently  ?  Is  it 
such  a  noble  profession  to  be  a  slayer  of  men  and  a  public 
advertised  murderer.  Butchers  are,  as  a  rule,  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence,  rather  than  labour  or  life-producers.  Away, 
away,  with  such  evidence  of  our  civilized  barbarians ;  to  be 
defenders  of  one's  country  is  a  grand  position,  but  to  be 
merely  blood  letters  out,  and  life  takers,  as  mercenaries,  is  a 
most  degraded  position  to  occupy;  instead  of  such  mon- 
strosities, let  us  have  Captains  and  Generals  of  industy, 
and  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  turn  all  weapons 
into  peaceful  tools  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  let  us  assist 
■  and  help  in  the  time  when  men  shall  cease  to  hunger  after 
each  other's  goods,  without  giving  an  equal  quantity  of  goods 
in  return.  Service  for  service — labour  for  labour.  Goods 
for  goods  all  based  on  equitable  values,  cost  being  the  limit 
of  price  to  meet  all  times,  then  indeed,  may  we  expect  the 
lamb  in  man  to  be  with  the  lion  in  man,  as  we  do  not  find  it 
to  day  in  all  modern  nations,  moved  as  they  are  now,  and 
exercised  by  dynastic  influence,  as  in  Germany  and  other 
states  in  Europe.  It  is  no  use  praying  for  peace  in  our  time.  ■ 
O  Lord  I  and  consecrating  and  blessing  flags  to  be  carried 
into  a  field  of  battle,  and  for  bishops  who  represent  the  Son 
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of  God  and  Peace  upon  Earth,  to  wish  all  success  from  their 
God  of  Battles.  But  it  is  to  labour,  and  labour  alone,  that 
peace  and  good-will  is  to  be  achieved,  if  not  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,  then  in  that  of  our  children's,  not  that  I  pray  tor  p)eace 
ino  ur  time  and  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  our  children,  if  for 
a  purification  process,  we  must  fight,  then  let  the  present 
generation  have  its  share  of  glory  and  death  likewise. 

The  working  out  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  South  Africa  would  be  far  better  than  the  hunt  for 
gold-mines,  and  the  constant  seeking  of  diamonds;  fortu- 
nately the  latter,  has  its  limits,  the  return  for  diamonds 
presently  will  not  cover  their  cost ;  and  the  need  for  gold  will 
in  the  future  be  a  second  consideration,  the  quantity  for  orna- 
ments will  be  less,  for  the  time  wilt  come,  when  European 
human  beings  will  think  it  vulgar,  and  on  a  level  with  African 
negroes  to  bedezon,  with  all  kinds  of  jewellery;  and  let  the 
English  once  make  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  inconvertible 
legal  tender  money,  the  gold  conventional  symbol  of  bar- 
barism will  be  ignored,  from  the  very  fact  that  paper  currency 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  trade  and  taxation.  It  is  labour 
that  should  enrich ;  all  the  haphazard  style  of  getting  rich  is 
most  demoralizing,  and  must  at  all  times  be  protested  against- 
Work,  and  work  alone,  should  enrich,  not  luck,  chance,  or  false 
speculations  ;  let  this  be  but  understood  in  the  future,  then 
the  man  with  real  work  in  him  will  be  the  only  man  honoured  ; 
not  as  now,  the  man  who  reaps  where  he  never  sowed,  or 
gathers  from  the  labours  of  others,  that  which  enables  him 
to  live  in  affluence,  from  that  for  which  he  never  gave  an 
equivalent  in  any  form,  shape  or  way.  When  this  principle 
is  f'eCognized,  and  a  young  man  seeks  the  heart  and  hand  of 
his  loved  queen,  it  will  not  be  a  question, — "  can  you  keep 
my  daughter,  as  she  now  lives,  or  what  is  the  income  you  now 
possess  ?  and  the  probable  one  you  can  secure  at  the  expense 
of  others  and  perhaps  his  relations,  who  in  their  manner  have 
some  monopoly  of  the  producer's  labour,  but  the  power  the 
man  p'osseses  for  work,  and  his  freedom  from  vice,  irom  the 
wasting  of  his  time  at  billiards,  or  any  other  folly,  such  men 
of  work  and  grit  in  them,  will  then  never  fear  to  live  honestly 
aiidf  honourably,  and  will  rejoice  to  settle  down  as  comfort- 
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able  citizens  in  any  state  or  country,  and  work  heartily  and 
willingly  for  their  wives  and  famiHes,  and  then  fulfil,  if  not  the 
whole  duty  ot  man,  as  much  as  lays  in  their  power.  It  was 
while  discussing  all  these  general  matters  that  she  hastily  drew 
my  attention  to  the  spot,  where,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
driver  who  having  too  much  on  his  chest,  and  in  his  head 
in  the  shape  of  a  strong  spirit  of  the  Colony,  and  although 
repeatedly  requested  to  throw  off  the  same,  and  who  in  not 
doing  so  by  his  carelessness,  threw  over  the  coach,  and  in  so 
doing,  broke  several  of  the  passengers  ribs  and  bones,  and  in 
this  lady's  case,  reversed  the  order  of  nature,  for  she,  in  the 
general  capsize  was  thrown  on  to  the  panting  breast  of  a 
big  Dutchman,  who  was  made  unconscious  by  the  collision, 
and  thus  experienced  that  instead  of  united  we  stand,  it  was 
united  we  fell,  much  to  the  injury  of  both.  Such  accidents 
are  often  occurring,  and  it  is  time  that  a  strong  protest  should 
be  made  against  the  use  of  King  Alcohol  by  the  drivers  of 
the  post  and  passenger  carts,  the  use  of  which  so  often  ends 
in  broken  limbs  and  sprained  joints  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days. 

just  as  this  horrible  accident  had  been  related  we  rode 
in  full  gallop  into  St.  James'  Town,  a  Colonial  speculation  in 
town-making.  With  a  light  step  we  rushed  in  the  hotel  for 
a  bath,  after  which  we  adjourned  to  the  supper  table.  Whilst 
partaking  of  the  supper  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  that  had 
been  in  the  Zulu  campaign,  one  who  had  often  rode  with,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  for,  the  late  Prince  Imperial  (so  called,  of 
France),  who  met  his  death  while  playing  the  soldier  in  a 
country  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in.  In  my  pro- 
testing against  such  conduct,  and  expressing  that  perhaps  his 
death  solved  a  European  difficulty,  I  but  roused  the  ire  of  this 
would-be  great  man,  who,  while  acknowledging  my  strictures 
on  the  oath-breaker,  Napoleon  III.,  assured  me  that  the 
Prince  was  a  most  estimable  young  man ;  not  knowing  him  I 
could  not  deny  this,  not  caring  much  if  it  was  so,  I  took  no 
troubltfto  deny  or  dispute.  My  statement  was  that  this  young 
trained  man-slayer  had,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  He  went  out  as  a  volunteer ;  and, 
although  it  ought  not  to  be,  that  children  should  be  respon- 
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sible  for  their  father's  sin  and  mother's  folly,  unfortunately, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  children  do  suffer  for  their  fathers 
errors,  and  in  such  case  his  career  and  death  should  warn  us 
to  avoid  the  evil  and  seek  the  good.  And  in  the  end  I  still 
maintained  that  we  had  a  duty  to  perform,  in  not  failing  at 
all  times  to  hold  up  to  public  hatred  and  execration  his 
^ther  so  believed,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  condoned  his  coup-de-elat  after  his 
success  in  shooting  down  the  Parisians,  seized  his  throne  in 
France,  and  who  assisted  him  to  swear  before  high  heaven 
and  the  God  of  the  Universe  to  uphold  the  Republic  in 
France  in  1848,  but  which  he  stabbed  in  the  dark  in  i85r, 
for  his  self- aggrandisement ;  and,  as  the  eldest  son  of  that 
Chufch,  that  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  curse  of 
Europe,  he  received  their  support  to  enslave  the  French, 
until  Sedan  once  more  freed  the  French  from  perjurers, 
assassins,  mountebanks,  courtesans  and  the  false  teachers  of 
the  Son  of  Peace.  These  truths  must  be  made  known.  It  is 
time  that  such  human  man-eaters,  in  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church,  should  be  denounced,  offend 
who  it  may.  At  this  time  an  unfortunate  woman  stepped  in, 
who  by  dress  and  appearance  had  seen  better  daj  s,  but 
who,  alas,  was  one  of  many  that  is  to  be  found  in  South 
Africa.  These  confirmed  dipsomaniacs  profess  to  be  subject 
to  mental  depressions.  If  it  is  the  outcome  of  hereditary 
disease  it  is  something  awful  to  contemplate,  and  which  so 
often  ends  in  confirmed  drunkenness,  and  who  at  last  become 
so  selfish  that  even  their  children  learnt  to  despise  and  even 
hate  them ;  and  at  last  this  leads  to  making  innumerable 
shams  all  over  the  country,  till  one  is  disposed  to  say  that 
the  Colony  is  peopled  by  vice  and  sham — everyone  tries  to 
appear  what  they  are  not,  and  never  were.  It  makes  one 
feel  ill  to  meet  so  many  ;  the  women  seem  simply  idiotic  in 
their  pride  and  nonsense,  in  the  midst  of  roguery,  b^gary 
and  bankruptcy.  These  respectable  tiplers,  who  live  by 
pretence  and  sham,  and  under  the  plea  of  diarrhcea,  feign  an 
excuse  for  drinking  a  great  deal,  until  the  drink  mania  is 
their  master.  If  it  was  a  disease,  and  uncontrollable,  how 
awful  1  for  which  one  cannot  express  one's  horror  sufEciently. 
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It  would  almost  appear  that  there  are  some  natures  never  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  that  they  must  go  their  way  and  abide 
their  fate.  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  feel  that  one  has  a 
good  mother  in  her  old  age ;  it  makes  a  man  proud  of  such. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  how  sad  it  must  be  for  the  children 
and  orphans  of  such  unfortunates  that  cannot  control  them- 
selves, their  children  constantly  getting  in  contact  with  the 
native  races,  which  necessarily  destroys  their  character, 
morally  and  intellectually.  You  can  see  it  in  so  many  of  the 
farmers'  boys,  who  seem  to  have  no  decided  character,  no 
ambition,  no  intellect,  a  perfect  vegetable  life,  at  all  times,  in 
all  things.  Now  and  then  you  do  meet  with  those  who, 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of  being  life  producers, 
and  who,  to  some  extent,  lead  unnatural  lives,  and  live  on, 
asking  themselves  whether  they  are  so  living  right  in  limiting 
their  number,  which  seems  at  times  as  great  mysteries.  But 
that  drunkards  and  mere  human  beasts  should  multiply,  and 
the  rational  beings  become  less,  is  to  be  regretted.  There  is 
hut  one  comfort,  that  the  few  bom  to  such  reasonable  beings 
should  give  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  their  production,  and 
make  their  parents  proud  of  such  offspring. 

It  was  while  dotting  these  thoughts  down  that  I  determined 
to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  the  thoughts  of  Car- 
ington  Forster,  who  so  wifeely  and  fully  explains  my  views, 
and  to  whom  I  feel  profoundly  indebted. 

HEREDITARY  DESCENT. 
Hereditary    Transmission    of    Disease. 

"  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  infamous 
to  perpetuate  diseases." — Colonel  E.  Ingersoll. 

"  The  hereditary  transmission  of  disease  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  hideous  evil  and  the  greatest  curse  attending 
civilised  humanity." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  number  of  human  beings  are 
totally  unfit  to  reproduce  the  race,  and  that,  if  they  do  so, 
they  will  necessarily  entail  misery  upon  their  posterity."— 
Marquis  of  Queensberry. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about  the  rights  of 
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man ;  there  is  one  "  right  of  man,"  however,  which  has  yet  to 
be  rec(^ised  by  man — the  prenatal  right  of  every  human 
being  bom  into  life  to  a  sound  and  healthy  organisation. 
This  is  the  sacred  birthright  of  all ;  nor  can  any  human  being 
be  denied  it  without  an  infinite  wrong  being  done  him,  for 
which  nothing  can  atone.  Yet  how  is  this  sacred  "right  of 
man  "  recognised  ?  The  sufferings  of  millions  from  inherited 
infirmities,  weakness,  and  disease  supply  the  soul -sickening 
answer.  The  curse  of  their  parentage  rests  upon  millions, 
stamped  firom  birth  with  tendencies  to  disease,  and  its  con- 
sequent suffering  and  death.  That  to  be  born  with  a  healthy 
and  sound  organisation  is  a  life  worth  living,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  fearful  responsibility  in  this  matter  o^^ 
parentage  is,  nevertheless,  almost  universally  ignored.  That 
parentage  has  any  such  responsibility,  is,  indeed,  so  far  from 
being  practically  understood  among  us,  that  it  is  actually  in 
this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  our  en- 
lightenment, all  our  knowledge,  all  our  wonderful  and  much- 
vaunted  progress,  a  novel  doctrine.  Anything  more  frightful 
than  this  shocking  ignorance  of,  and  complete  indifference  to, 
this  responsibility  of  parentage  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of.  The  last  consideration  commonly  with  those  contemplating 
matrimony  and  parentage  is  whether  they  are  capable  of 
transmitting  a  sound  organisation  to  their  offspring.  Every 
other  petty  consideration  and  paltry  question  is  taken  into 
account,  but  this,  the  all-important  one.  Men,  and  especially 
women,  marry  every  day,  who  are  totally  unfit  to  become 
parents,  and  transmit  their  own  diseased  conditions  to  their 
unhappy  offsprings.  The  children  of  such  parents — puny, 
delicate,  and  unhealthy — become  in  their  turn,  in  due  time, 
the  progenitors  of  a  still  more  debased  progeny  ;  and  so  the 
evil  goes  on.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  disease  and  diseased  conditions  going  on  amid  us 
that  it  must  inevitably,  unless  checked,  soon  lead  to  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  the  race.  Millions  are  born  with  diseased 
tendencies,  which  sooner  or  later  show  themselves,  and  con- 
demn their  victims  to  pain  and  suffering  and  premature 
death.  Indeed,  "  more  human  beings  die  from  diseased 
tendeneiei   inherited   from  parents,   who  had  themMlvis 
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inherited  them,  than  from  all  other  causes  of  death  put 
together." 

The  civilised  world  is  full  of  disease,  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child.  Yet  such  disease  is  assumed  by  some  to  be 
the  irremediable  and  perpetual  lot  of  the  race  ;  and  the  curse 
thus  inflicted  on  hunian  beings,  solely  by  human  agency  is 
attributed  to  the  Deity.  The  awful  truth  is,  we  have  become 
so  familiarised  with  inherited  disease,  in  all  its  forms,  that 
we  have  become  callous  to  it.  That  fell  destroyer,  consumpi- 
tion  is  deliberately  transmitted  to  an  extent  simply  horrible. 
What  one  of  us  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  does  not 
include  a  consumptive  family  ?  Who  of  us  is  there  who  has 
not  witnessed  the  fatal  drama — youth,  slowly  fading  and 
wasting  away  into  the  grave,  after  a  taste  of  life  ;  so  short 
that  they  may  be  almost  said  never  to  have  lived  at  all  ? 
Thousands  of  those  thus  condemned  to  a  lingering  and  pain- 
ful death  directly  owe  their  dreadful  fate  to  their  parentage. 
Besides,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
Uver,  stomach,  brain,  kidneys,  may  all  be  thus  transmitted. 
Scrofulous  diseases,  syphilis,  and  the  horrible  affections  of 
cancer  and  tumours,  are  all  hereditary  ;  and  thousands  are 
condemned  to  suffer,  more  or  less,  all  their  lives  from  one  or 
other  of  these  diseases,  inherited  from  their  parentage — all 
because  their  parents  were  ignorant  of  the  gieat  truth,  that 
the  child  derives  its  organisation  in  each  and  every  particular 
from  its  parents;  or,  knowing  this,  elected  in  their  criminally 
selfish  indifference,  to  ignore  it,  and  wilfully  bestow  a  legacy 
of  suffering,  a  heritage  of  woe,  upon  the  unhappy  beings  they 
called  into  life. 

The  thought  of  the  fearful  amount  of  human  pain  and 
suffering  thus  inflicted  by  human  agency  is  simply  appalling. 
The  lives  of  thousands  are  embittered  and  rendered  useless  by 
hopeless  and  chronic  invalidism.  Thousands  are  endowed 
with  so  little  vitality  that  the  necessary  energy  and  vigour  of 
body  and  mind  for  making  existence  itself  tolerable  are 
wanting.  We  see  such  people  everywhere,  especially  in  our 
large  towns,  where  we  meet  them  by  hundreds  in  the  streets. 
We  can  hope  to  see  this  hideous  evil  stayed,  when  all  shall 
fully  recognise  and   understand   the  great  responsibility  of 
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parentage.  Towards  bringing  this  about  all  the  zeal  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  will  be  given.  The  chief  and 
primary  evil  to  be  overcome  is  the  frightful  ignorance 
and  indifference  prevalent  on  the  subject.  When  once  this 
responsibility  of  parentage  is  fully  recognised  and  understood, 
there  will  be  created  a  strong  public  opinion,  which  will  cause 
it  to  be  regarded  as  criminal  to  perpetuate  disease  ;  when  it 
will  be  universally  recognised  that  those  who  are  unable  to 
beget  children  with  strong  and  healthy  bodies  have  no  right 
to  transmit  disease  and  physical  debility.  The  real  immo- 
rality of  the  doctrine— so  long  unquestioned  even  by  good 
Christians  —  that  every  man  or  woman,  whatever  their 
physical  condition  and  health,  has  a  right  to  bring  beings  into 
the  world  at  will,  will  be  apparent  to  all.  Too  long  has  the 
fearful  amount  of  human  woe  and  suSering  for  which  this 
pernicious  doctrine  is  responsible,  been  accepted  as  unavoid- 
able and  ordained  by  God.  "The  God  of  orthodoxy  has 
long  enough  been  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  inherited  heredi- 
tary misfortune  of  mankind."  Those  who  are  unable  to 
transmit  the  birthright  of  a  sound  and  healthy  organisation 
to  their  offspring  have  no  right  to  become  parents.  To  give 
life  without  this  birthright  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime, 
and  should  be — as  it  will  be — so  regarded.  Only  those  are 
(it  to  become  parents  who  are  lit  to  propagate  the  race  ;  and 
no  man  or  woman  who  is  not  strong  and  healthy  is  fit  to 
propagate  the  race.  By  no  process  of  reasoning  or  casuisty 
of  argument  whatever  is  any  human  being  free  to  transmit 
disease  and  suffering.  When  the  world  shall  have  recognised 
the  righteousness  of  this  prohibition,  no  man  or  woman,  not 
even  a  monster,  will  seek  or  wish  to  ignore  or  disregard.  All 
prospective  parents  will  see  how  great  a  duty  devolves 
upon  them  of  obeying  the  laws  of  health,  and  preserving  and 
augmenting  their  physical  strength  and  vigour.  As  they 
value  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  their  offspring,  will 
they  be  careful  against  incurring  any  disease  or  weakness 
themselves.  In  a  word,  parents  rightly  appreciating  the 
great  natural  law,  that  the  organization  of  their  child  depends 
entirely  upon  themselves,  will  no  longer  ignore  their  respon- 
sibility, or  be  selfishly  indifferent  as  to  the  life-long  legacy 
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they  bestow  upon  it.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we 
hope  to  see  the  vast  amount  of  disease,  which  may  be  traced 
to  hereditary  transmission,  disappear.  When  disease  shall 
be  the  exception  instead  of,  as  now,  the  rule,  and  when,  with 
a  better  understanding  and  avoidance  of  the  causes  of 
acquired  disease,  man  will  be  restored  to  his  own  natural  and 
normal  condition,  and  dissolution  tal^e  place  only  when  old. 
age  and  the  decay  of  all  the  faculties  should  make  it  what 
it  ought  always  to  be— the  welcome  termination  to  a  long  life. 
This  should  be  the  lot  of  every  man.  This  will  be  the  lot 
of  every  man  who  is  well  born  (in  the  only  true  sense),  and 
who  lives  always  a  healthy  and  natural  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  evening  previous,  at  the  supper-table,  we  were  warned 
that  we  should  start  early,  it  being  Sunday,  and  we  were 
expected  to  get  into  Dordrecht  before  churchtime,  as  it  was 
considered  irreverent  for  post  or  passenger  carts  to  disturb, 
by  the  sound  of  their  bugles,  the  churchgoers,  and  more  or 
less  put  the  whole  of  the  rising  village  in  a  ferment  and 
commotion  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  passengers  and 
post.  At  the  hotel  I  had  hastily  jotted  down  my  previous 
remarks,  and,  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  lay  me  down  to 
sleep.  Now,  although  warned  to  start  about  four  in  the  morn- 
iog  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  after  early  annoyance.  With 
the  notice  that  early  was  the  start,  I  retired  to  rest,  so  to  speak, 
with  one  eye  and  ear  open  ;  and  to  my  annoyance,  at  mid- 
night, I  heard  the  bugle  sounding.  With  a  fright  I  started 
from  my  bed,  and  warned  my  other  bedroom  companions 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  our  departure.  From  our 
general  feelings  and  need  of  rest  we  felt  somehow  there  must 
be  a  mistake ;  and  then,  to  surprise  us,  we  found  that  it  was 
not  our  coachman  that  had  bugled,  but  the  bugler  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Corps,  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  conglomerations  of  human  units  to  form  a 
defensive  wall  for  a  colony  that  was  ever  brought  together 
as  a  military  force,  officered  by  perfect  incapables,  and  in  the 
end  not  even  fit  for  its  primary  work — that  is  of  waylaying 
drifts  and  catching  cattle  lifters,  either  the  poor  Dutch  whites 
or  the  common  Kaffir  thief.  Cattle  lifting  (since  the 
demoralization  of  the  country,  due  to  its  jumping  from  one 
thing  to  another,  since  the  finding  of  gold  and  diamond 
fields)  is  quite  a  feature.  Many  and  many  a  white  man,  to 
tlidr  eternal  disgrace,  have  been  placed  on  the  roads  as 
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felons  for  cattle  stealing.  For  a  Kaffir  to  steal  is  part  of  his 
training,  and  somehow  he  has  an  impression  that  the  white 
man  has  stolen  his  lands,  therefore  he  thinks  it  no  crime  for 
him  to  take  the  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  land  so  stolen.  The 
Kaffir  considers  it  no  crime,  only  an  annoyance,  to  be  found 
out ;  but,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  he  takes  his 
punishment,  and  returns  to  his  family,  a  martyr,  and  an 
example  for  the  natives  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  white 
man — the  stealers  of  their  grazing  ground.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Kaffir  and  Dutch  stealers  is  very  marked. 
The  former  steals,  kills,  and  consumes  in  haste  over  the 
night  fire,  and  enjoys  it,  while  he  thinks  how  he  pays  out  the 
farmer  who  steals  his  land,  but  never  compensates  him  for 
his  loss.  The  white  man  cattle  stealer  brings  all  the  cunning 
and  ingenuity  to  hide  his  crime  against  his  fellow  white  man. 
With  fresh  false  branding,  with  red-hot  pincers  pinches  out, 
and  with  hot  scissors,  he  stamps,  cuts  out,  and  clips  pieces 
of  the  ears  off  the  sheep,  stopping  the  blood  flowing,  and  in 
various  ways  hides  the  villanous  deeds  done  in  the  night, 
and  then  through  the  night  drives  them  into  his  hired  kraal, 
and  passes,  until  found  out,  as  an  honest  man.  So  degraded 
have  the  poor  Dutch  and  white  loafers  in  the  colony  become, 
that  it  is  not  stealing  they  think  about,  it  is  the  being  found 
out  that  distresses  them.  In  some  respects  this  is  on  a  par 
with  the  old  Spartans,  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
Spartan  studied  in  every  way  how  to  elude  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy  he  was  seeking  to  destroy.  The  South 
African  white  thief  steals  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  toil  and 
secure  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  the  Kaffir  steals  in 
many  cases  to  satisfy  hunger.  As  a  rule  his  Dutch  master 
starves  and  beats  him,  and  in  desperate  hunger  he  takes  the 
cattle,  eats  the  flesh,  and  hides  the  offal  and  skin  in  the 
ground  and  passes  on ;  but  if  by  chance  he  drives  on  the 
stolen  cattle  to  his  own  or  his  friends'  kraal,  and  the  farmer 
traces  the  spoor  to  such  kraal,  the  law  of  Kaffir  compensa- 
tion is  applied,  and  for  one  sheep  he  recovers  ten,  and  other 
cattle  in  proportion  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  chief  positively 
eats  him  up,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  rob  the  white  man. 
Now  all  this  Kaffir  stealing  would  be  prevented  if,  as  I  have    ' 
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before,  in  previous  chapters,  drawn  attention  to,  the  KafSr 
had  his  own  reserve.  So  ia.i  as  the  white  stealers  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  question  of  right  dealing ;  for,  although  it 
may  appear  strange,  it  is  no  less  true,  than  well-to-do 
bnners  will  steal  sheep  from  their  neighbours,  as  the 
Criminal  Records  could  give  proof  in  many  cases.  Now, 
from  various  sources  and  information  given,  as  the  usual 
statement  runs,  the  boy  oiBcer  commanding  this  small  troop 
at  James  Town  had  an  idea  that  the  KafBrs  were  out 
on  a  cattle-lifting  expedition,  so,  with  all  the  stupidity 
of  youth,  he  could  not  keep  council  on  the  Saturday, 
and  so  gave  further  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  would-be 
stealers  ;  he  bugled  up  with  all  his  might,  making  it  known 
to  all  in  the  town  to  their  intefjse  disgust  at  being  woke  up  in 
fright,  but  to  the  joy  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  contemplated  the 
cattle  lifting  on  that  night ;  full  warning  having  been  given, 
the  troop  afterwards  returned  finding  out  nothing,  which  only 
in  the  future  gave  them  a  disregard  for  the  after-night  stealing. 
It  might  be  put  as  a  question,  of  course,  with  no  idea  of  getting 
an  answer— why  do  night  patrols  advertize  what  they  are 
about,  and  when  they  are  going  out,  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose  they  contemplate  ? 

The  night  being  cold,  or  rather  I  should  have  said  the  early 
mom,  we  begged  for  jcofFee,  and  although  we  were  willing  to 
wait  until  four,  the  landlord  though  he  might  as  well  get  rid 
of  us  all,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take  his  full  Sunday  rest 
afterwards.  Personally,  the  landlord  was  a  very  decent  man, 
who  did  his  best  to  make  us  all  comfortable,  but  his  kindness 
gave  us  no  pleasure,  as  we  contemplated  the  cold  raw 
morning  we  should  have  to  ride  though,  and  as  my  rheuma- 
tics had  not  left  me,  1  looked  forward  in  dread  ;  but  grumbling 
being  of  no  avail,  we  got  into  our  seats,  and  as  the  driver 
felt  there  was  any  amount  of  time,  and  as  the  road  was  not 
first-class,  we  simply  walked  to  the  next  stage,  and  my 
readers  can  picture  our  position  in  one  of  the  coldest  districts 
of  the  colony,  for  tightening  our  wraps  and  shaking  ourselves 
to  get  warm  proved  of  no  avail,  and  only  when  passing  the 
coach,  a  then  perfect  wreck,  that  had  been  turned  over  five 
times  and  broken  an  innumerable  number  of  limbs  and  bones. 
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did  we  forget  for  a  moment  our  bodies  and  the  intense  cold 
of  the  morning ;  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  past  travelling 
we  all  felt  was  no  joke  ;  and  our  then  position  gave  us  no 
love  for  Free  State  or  Colonial  travelling,  and  we  truly  felt 
that  our  lives  were  not  our  own,  and  as  we  walked  on  with 
half-sleepy  horses  in  the  dark,  my  readers  can  picture  the 
awful  plight  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  ;  however,  it  is  a  long 
road  that  has  no  turning,  and  finally  we  arrived  in  a  half- 
frozen  state  at  the  next  stage. 

During  this  early  dark  morning  joiimey,  I  was  awoke 
somewhat  in  horror  by  our  coachman,  who  was  made  mad 
by  the  action  of  his  servant,  who  he  called  Satan,  and  who 
he  threatened  with  death.  It  has  often  been  a  puzzle  to  me 
where  we  should  find  old  Satan.  If  his  character  is  a  true 
one,  I  feel  I  had  often  met  with  his  imps  in  my  travels,  that 
I  felt  quite  curious  like  to  know  his  exact  whereabouts.  In 
the  old  indictments  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  it  ran 
that,  moved  by  the  Devil,  a  deed  of  violence  was  committed. 
The  drawers  of  such  an  indictment  were  not  logical  enough 
to  see  that  if  such  was  true,  then  the  Devil  ought  to  have 
been  tried  for  the  offence.  We  never  hold  a  child  responsible 
for  the  breaking  of  a  window  if  a  strong  arm  take.i  hold  of 
the  childs  hand,  and  thrusts  it  through  the  pane  of  glass — 
but  apart  from  joking,  some  of  the  helps  in  the  colony  kre 
most  aggravating,  and  it  makes  drivers  and  others  feel  as  if 
they  were  Devil-worried  somehow.  It  is  no  use  telling  them 
that  at  one  time  all  the  Devils  went  into  the  pigs  in  the  laod 
of  the  Jews  and  got  drowned,  for,  in  reply,  they  will  tell  you 
that  is  another  dodge  that  won't  do  for  the  land  marines.  From 
the  time  of  that  to  the  said  event  occurring,  there  are  many 
whose  interest  it  is  in  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of  Devils, 
just  as  the  Birmingham  Brass  Founders  find  it  pays  to  make 
South  or  West  African  idols  to  frighten  and  keep  into  sub- 
mission the  believers  of  man  made  God's  and  Devils. 

At  last,  after  shivering  in  the  cold  for  over  seven  hours, 
we,  with  a  beautiful  sun-rise  that  cheered  us  up  as  we  rode 
on,  entered  the  yet  to  be  noble  avenue  of  trees  that  led  right 
on  to  the  little  town  of  Dordrecht,  and  just  in  time  for  a 
hearty  breakfast,  and  getting  in  so  early  without  fear  of 
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disturbing  early  prayer  makers.  Dordrecht  is  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate position,  and  for  heat  in  the  summer,  must  be 
insufferable,  while  in  winter  the  bleak  winds  from  the  Storm - 
berg  range  of  mountains,  as  one  Scotchman  told  me,  must 
be  keener  than  found  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  Dutch 
population  of  the  district  of  Dordrecht,  especially  the  old 
families,  are  very  rich  in  sheep,  and  thus  it  forms  the  depot 
for  all  the  wool  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  secret 
how  these  Dutch  became  so  wealthy ;  having  driven  out  the 
natives,  they  allotted  to  themselves  a  farm  about  the  extent  of 
six  thousand  acres,  in  some  cases,  twelve  thousand  ;  and  with 
a  few  sheep  they  at  last  were  large  flock  owners.  In  some 
years  of  panic,  or  when  some  trekked  into  the  Transvaal 
because  they  could  not  secure  Kaffir  slaves  for  their  demands, 
sold  their  farms— in  some  cases  for  a  bag  of  coffee.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  settled  Government  due  to  the  connexion  with 
England  and  the  rise  in  price  of  all  lands  and  property,  due 
to  the  finding  of  the  Diamond  fields,  they  are  worth  thousands 
of  pounds.  These  farmers  live  in  a  rude  kind  of  way,  some- 
what apart  from  the  English  farmer.  With  their  usual  gene- 
rosity based  on  fear,  they  had  given  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  wool 
and  skins ;  and  they  had  erected  a  monument  to  their  Dutch 
Deity  in  the  form  of  a  two  spired  Church,  costing  in  all  about 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Without  this  constant  demand  by 
the  Dutch  ministers  calling  it  out  through  their  fears,  vir- 
tually the  Dutch  religion  would  be  dead, — as  see  Reports  of 
the  Synod  in  November,  1883,  in  Cape  Town,  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  meeting  place  of 
the  young  Dutchmen  to  court,  even  propose  in  their  house  of 
God  ;  get  accepted,  married,  and  in  some  cases  done  for ;  the 
house  in  which  their  children  are  christened,  confirmed,  etc., 
and  their  general  meeting  house  for  all  purposes,  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  the  land  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  given 
them  by  the  aid  of  their  rifles.  To  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  that  they  had  not  forgotten  their  gifts  on  the  principle 
of  Old  Jacob's  plan  of  action — the  third  Jew  of  notoriety  for 
clever  tricks  of  business  at  the  expense  of  man,  and  even  his 
God  of  Israel,  for  after  having  made  such  a  good  bargain  in 
getting  all  the  promises  for  a  pot  of  porri<^e,  he  bargains  that 
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if  his  Lord  will  save  him  from  his  brother's  righteous  indigna. 
tioQ  and  punishment,  and  bring  him  safe  to  his  Father's  house 
again,  he  will  give  him  one-tenth  of  the  possessions  he  the 
Lord  had  given  him,  the  same  amount  of  percentage  that  the 
Egyptians  give  to  'the  Jews  of  modem  days.  It  is  astonishing 
how  considerate  these  old  ancient  Arabians  were,  and  are,  to 
give  one-tenth  of  their  wealth  they  secure  out  of  the  labour 
of  other  producers  hands,  as  a  sacriEce  most  acceptable  to 
their  Jehovah ;  what  striking  generosity  for  the  other  nine- 
tenths.  This  is  the  spirit  and  principle  Jacob's  descendants 
act  upon  to  this  day.  Finding  that  their  game— private  and 
public  plundering  is  now  becoming  known,  the  modem  Jews 
and  their  advocates  in  their  Banner  of  Israel,  howl  out  in 
fear,  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  cowardly  and 
criminal  withdrawal  of  English  troops  from  Egypt,  and  in  so 
withdrawing,  consigning  millions  to  perpetual  misery  when 
they  know  that  the  presence  of  the  English  is  the  sole 
!>hield  for  incurable  cruelties  and  hopeless  oppression  in  the 
Nile  valley  ;  it  has  come  to  this,  that  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the 
English,  they  are  told  they  are  related  to  the  Jews  and  Arabians 
and  they  must  take  possession  of  the  Alexandria  gate  and  the 
gate  of  the  Eastern  World,  Constantinople ;  and  why,  be- 
cause the  so-called  aristocracy  of  God  demands  them  to 
secure  to  them  the  power  of  laying  it  on  heavy  upon  the 
Egyptians  in  the  shape  of  interest  for  money  that  they  never 
lent,  although  they  hold  bonds  of  indebtedness  that  the  late 
Khedive  gave  in  their  name,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
tracted at  the  mouth  of  England's  cannons,  and  at  the  point 
of  their  bayonets.  The  English  press  is  nothing  unless  it  is 
fulsome,  laudatory  and  servile,  so  since  the  coming  of  age  of 
a  Jew  of  a  hundred  years,  a  man  that  was  knighted  for  what 
one  knows  not  of,  or  wherefore,  if  real  merit  is  to  be  the 
reason  why  men  are  to  be  honoured.  We  are  told  that  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  is  a  grand  type  of  the  chosen  people ;  if 
types  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  pride,  then  give  me  the 
great  massive  head,  with  its  broad  breadth  of  forehead,  its 
intellectual  look  and  grandiure  of  the  old  Greeks,  rather  than 
the  facial  outline  of  the  Jews  that  one  meets  in  Kimberley, 
London,  or  any  large  centre.     If  it  is  a  handsome,  ugly  class 
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ofmeathat  is  required,  then  commend  me  to  the  modern 
types  of  Jews,  who,  with  a  life-time  of  cunning  and  forestalling 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Jew  quarter.  Since  the  days  of 
the  bastard  Jew  Disraeli  who  was  a  curse  to  England, 
it  is  customary  to  speak  with  bated  breath ;  but  while 
I  breathe  I  denounce  the  Charlatan  that,  in  England's 
name,  used  ioud-sounding  words,  and  played  such  high 
jinks  before  the  world,  and  who  was  but  a  discarded  son 
of  Israel  among  his  own  people,  and  who  only  tolerated  him 
for  the  support  he  gave  in  his  official  capacity  to  enable  his 
brethren  to  bull  and  bear  the  exchanges  of  Europe.  We  are 
told  that  they  have  been  a  discarded  race,  everywhere  perse- 
cuted and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Nothing  of  the  kind — it  is  no  at 
rel^ious  persecution  at  all.  Who  cares  in  the  present 
whether  they  go  to  a  synagogue  or  not,  whether  they  fast, 
wash,  or  do  otherwise  ?  Why,  the  cunning  of  their  race 
was  exemplified,  if  we  accept  the  account,  from  the  very 
beginning.  Their  Joseph  is  placed  in  Egypt  in  early  times, 
in  his  forestaUing  of  the  corn,  to  eventually  enslave  its  people 
by  the  very  food  that  the  Egyptians  had  raised  themselves. 
Who  oppressed  them,  when  led  on  by  one  Joshua,  they 
invaded  a  land  of  peace  and  contentment — as  old  Palestine 
is  described — and  with  fire  and  sword  destroyed  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  the  principle  that  no  descendants 
of  the  natives  of  the  soil  should  increase  and  multiply  to 
remove  the  oppressors  in  after  time  P  If  these  actions  are  to 
be  applauded,  one  is  almost  sorry  that  the  same  principle 
was  not  applied  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  learning  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Egyptians,  in  gratitude  for  the  land 
of  Goschen  given  them.  I  have  often  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  mistake  that  the  Jews  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  while 
the  ancient  Egyptians — the  scientific  and  the  philsophers  of 
their  time — met  a  watery  grave.  The  immense  wealth,  the 
outcome  of  usury  and  commissions,  not  of  labour,  has 
enabled  them  to  control  the  bourses  of  Europe ;  and  so  they 
can,  as  it  were,  direct  the  policy  of  Cabinets  and  Courts, 

It  is  not  their  religion — for  that,  like  the  many  religions  of 
the  past,  is  dead  ;  but  to  the  power  they  possess,  due  to  our 
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false  monetary  laws,  of  securing  the  wealth  of  the  world  into 
their  hands  without  giving  an  equivalent  for  it.  They,  as 
of  old,  now  seek  to  hold  the  nations  in  their  gra^,  and  even 
call  for  England's  protecting  arm  to  guard  Egypt  and  Sjria  ; 
so  that  when  of  necessity  they  have  all  once  more  to  go 
to  Arabia  with  the  jewels  and  wealth  they,  in  the  form  of 
interest,  borrow  from  all  the  nations  they  have  dwelt  among. 
-  To-day  they  could  buy  the  whole  oi  Palestine  and  Syria 
from  the  Turk,  who,  for  a  price,  would  willingly  sell  it. 
To  Arabia  the  land  of  their  ancestors — the  Chaldean  is  still 
in  the  family—  as  to  the  restoration  which  is  the  hope  that 
cheers  and  animates  them,  that  is  pure  fudge  and  snobbish- 
ness, they  never  want  to  return  until  they  can  find  no  more 
honey  to  sip  or  wealth  to  cull  from  the  soft-headed  and 
tender-hearted  foreigner,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  make  his 
own  money,  relies  upon  the  use  of  that  the  Jews  have  gathered 
together  somehow. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  most  respectable  men  among 
the  Jews ;  no  doubt  made  respectable  by  English  titles  and 
bought  ones  in  open  markets  in  Europe,  secured  in  England 
by  the  great  gifts  to  the  people  in  power.  The  Englishised 
foreign  nobodies,  hereditary  peers,  are  irresponsible  men. 
The  mass  of  Englishmen  have  no  delight  in  honouring  these 
men,  oppressors  and  usurers,  but  all  being  done  in  the  name 
of  England.  As  an  Englishman  1  protest  against  the  pubhc 
Jew  Swindle.  That  these  titled  men  work  according  to 
their  rules  of  interest,  and  amass  their  wealth,  I  don't 
deny.  In  the  middle  ages  we  had  military  exploiters  who 
took  possession  of  the  soil,  and  gradually  gathered  into  their 
hands  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  people,  which  is  called 
rent,  and  to  the  success  of  their  foreign  ancestors  is  the 
amount  ol  their  present  rent  roll.  It  is  financial  exploit- 
mg  that  now  gives  command,  and  the  bodies  of  men  who 
mass  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  in  centres,  arrange  for  the 
customs,  compel  all  to  borrow  or  steal  from  the  arranges — 
and  thus  you  secure  a  land  of  borrowing  slaves  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  merry  free  England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
young,  hopeful  Jew,  with  a  small  capital  lent  by  bis  brethren, 
with  suavity   and  cunning,    embarks    in    business,    thinks 
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Dotfaing,  as  I  have  explaiaed  in  my  first  jottings,  of  making 
dupes,  cheating  his  creditors,  going  into  bankruptcy,  burning 
bis  business  premises  and  pocketing  the  insurance  money,  or 
even  to  give  the  Christian  a  bad  name,  he  will  even  bum  his 
own  synagogue  down  (as  in  Germany  in  1833)  to  gain  sym- 
pathy from  his  felloips;  but,  when  successful,  with  the  proceeds 
founds  the  house  of  Dan,  Nathan,  Joseph,  Levi,  Manasseh, 
or  some  other  compound,  and  poses  as  one  of  the  aristocracy 
of  his  local  God  of  Judea,  who,  so  they  say,  commanded  his 
ancestors  to  commit  those  villainous  acts,  as  related  in  their 
Bible,  and  to  commit  those  indecent  practices  to  be  found  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  O  Moses,  O  Moses  I  thou  manslayer, 
tooth-drawer,  and  tailor,  you  might  have  been  tolerable  ; 
but  as  a  lawgiver,  before,  behind,  or  after  Pharaoh's  time, 
you  have  been  a  misfortune  to  the  world,  and  a  disgrace  to 
your  race,  and,  in  handing  down  your  arrangements,  a  curse 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  one  thing  that  you  were  truthful 
in,  was  that  the  children  suffer  for  their  fathers'  sins.  May 
the  Jews  return  to  the  land  of  their  original  fathers  must  be 
the  earnest  prayer  of  all  his  well-wishers. 

But  to  the  Dutch,  although  they  claim,  like  the  ancient 
Arabians,  to  clear  out  this  land  of  South  Africa  of  all  the 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  etc.,  and  make  it  their  Palestine,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  object  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  yearly 
wealth  for  such  human  priests  as  they  have.  Religion  is  no 
longer  the  mystery  it  was  ;  a  Holy  of  Holies  and  a  peep 
behind  the  curtain  is  now  to  be  had  for  a  small  consideration. 
Fire  from  Heaven  is  no  longer  needed  to  bum  the  sacrifices ; 
priests  and  their  friends  can  accomplish  all  the  consuming 
without  their  God  in  these  days,  needing  the  scent  of  burnt 
offerings.  In  this  the  Dutch  truly  believe  ;  the  old  dispensa- 
tion has  passed  away,  and  their  faith  in  a  new  one  is  not  of  the 
liveliest,  if  their  gifts  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  for  the  need  of  going  to  the  towns  for  a 
supply  of  food,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
they  are  too  lazy  to  raise  on  their  lands,  the  church  would 
see  them  but  seldom ;  and  in  that  case  the  traders  would  be 
troubled  the  less  for  small  change  to  appear  generous  when 
at  the  church,  when  the  plate  is  presented  to  them.     Christ's 
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men  they  are  not,  and  the  teachers,  so  called,  of  this  Christ 
know  nothing  of  his  real  teachings.  The  preaching  is  all  in  a 
double  Dutch  Hottentot  language  that  the  Hollander,  or 
foreign  man,  retails  out  to  them.  The  hypocrisy  and  selfish- 
ness of  these  Dutch  ministers  is  apparent  to  an  outside  looker 
on  ;  in  that  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Dutchman 
has  a  sly  inkling  of  the  truth.  At  one  time  his  gifts  in  garden 
and  field  produce  were  considerable  whenever  he  came  into 
the  town  ;  and  the  feeders  of  religious  milk  to  these  babes  are 
all  mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  and  the  scarcity 
.of  the  gifts  of  the  farmers  ;  and  they  even  find  it  better  to 
place  their  sons  in  the  business  houses  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  lawyers'  offices,  rather  than  bring  them  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  or  manipulate  them  into  pulpit -talkers  like 
themselves.  Truly  they  are  wise  in  their  generation :  it  is 
such  an  easy  step  to  cheat,  lie,  and  rob  in  the  pulpit,  and 
then  continue  the  same  in  some  Boer  Winkel,  as  is  now  the 
custom  of  the  Jew  and  German  traders  in  South  Africa. 

I  have  met  many  of  these  old  missionaries,  men  of  humble 
German  origin,  who,  perhaps,  with  all  earnestness  started 
in  their  work  of  talking  to  the  heathen,  and  converting  them- 
selves, while  being  kept  by  their  societies,  into  owners  of 
farms  and  rich  men  in  general,  and  then  leaving  all  their 
early  modesty,  after  finding  themselves  by  accident  in  office 
as  Privy  Councillors,  get  so  filled  with  insolence  as  to  be 
perfectly  intolerable;  and  not  content  with  abusing  their 
wives  and  friends,  until  in  haste  they  are  removed  from  all 
honourable  functions,  and  have  to  retire  upon  their  farms — 
the  gifts  of  Kaffir  Chiefs— live  upon  the  sheep  and  pumpkin 
— the  outcome  of  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  natives  who 
foolishly  believed  their  religious  tales  and  mysteries.  The 
only  regret  they  seemed  to  have  was,  that  in  their  old  age  of 
plenty  their  sons  acted  as  a  sponge  draining  process,  for  in  a 
very  few  instances  could  they,  with  any  pride,  speak  of  the 
professional  or  business-like  qualities  of  their  o£kpring.  The 
whole  district  of  Dordrecht  is  considered  the  coal  bed  of  the 
eastern  province,  and  may  yet  prove  so,  when  a  paternal 
government  shows  its  ability  to  open  up  the  same.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  undoubtedly  great   here,  but  at  present 
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thene  is  not  in  the  colony  a  statesman  great  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  subject,  or  sense  enough  to  allow  others  to  do  so. 
The  apathy  of  the  Boer  man  is  simply  degrading  to  the 
colonists.  It  is  either  party -warfare,  simplicity,  or  criminal 
laxity.  National  wealth  in  the  colony  is  not  opened  up  and 
fully  utilised.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
Boer  Africander  Bond  desires  to  be  serviceable  to  the  colony, 
they  could  give  no  greater  aid  to  the  colony  than  bring  all 
the  pressure  they  could  bear  to  compel  the  ministry  to  utilise 
colonial  coal  on  the  colonial  railways.  It  is  astonishing  to 
understand  the  apparent  opposition  of  the  powers  that  be,  to 
oppose  the  use  of  the  colonial  produce  in  the  room  of  the 
imported  article.  Dare  we  suppose  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  receives  a  commission  for  supporting  the  one 
ia  opposition  to  the  colonial  interest.  Perish  the  thought  in 
this  sweet  land  of  purity  ;  commissions  and  honorariums,  back- 
stair  influence  and  parliamentary  pressure  action.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  being  thoroughly  serviceable  for  all  colonial 
purposes ;  that  has  been  proved  by  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  full  and  careful  tests  of  the  coal  dug  out  from  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  colony.  The  surest  proofs  of  all  this  is  in 
the  report  submitted  to.  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
coals.  In  that  particular  report  no  tenderness  was  shown 
for  the  colonial  wealth,  yet  it  bore  most  favourably  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sea-borne  coal  from  England.  In  every  way 
obstruction  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  using  this  colonial 
coal ;  no  provision  being  made  for  its  general  use.  Mr.  Tilney, 
the  locomotive  superintendent  appointed  to  make  the  experi- 
ments, and  who  did  so,  handicapped  as  he  was  in  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  fire-boxes,  nevertheless  recommends  the  use  of 
the  A&ican  article  to  the  imported.  This  was  all  known  to 
the  Commissioner  long  before  the  motion  was  asked  for  for 
the  use  of  colonial  coal  on  colonial  railroads  was  intrcnluced 
in  Parliament.  While  in  possession  of  such  evidence,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  that  the  Commissioner  was  singular  in 
being  the  only  opponent  in  the  House  of  Parliament  in 
opposing  the  use  of  colonial  coal.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
colony,  in  spite  of  this  opponent's  personal  opposition,  the 
House  adopted  a  motion  to  prefer  and  use  the  colonial  coal 
instead  of  the  imported.  l  2 
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It  was  stated,  that  at  the  time  the  motion  was  passed,  there 
was  in  hand  at  least  two  or  three  years  sea-borne  coal.  Whose 
interest  was  served  by  this  large  supply  being  in  hand  ths 
report  does  not  state.  If  this  is  a  true  fact,  then  one  would 
say  to  any  real  energetic  member  of  Parliament,  this  is  a 
fit  subject  for  inquiry.  But  where  is  such  a  member  ?  Why 
was  it  that  a  Government,  so  embarrassed  for  money  that  it 
had  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  extraordinary  taxation  of  the 
country,  invested  so  largely  in  coal  in  excess  of  the  probable 
demand  ?  The  interest  in  each  year's  supply  of  coal  cannot 
be  less  than  about  ;^i  2.000,  and  to  this  we  have  to  add  the 
loss  in  a  perishable  article  piled  up  in  the  Government  3'ard5, 
as  in  Sterkstroom.  There  lay  tons  of  sea-borne  coal,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  had  become  pulverized  and  deteriorated 
by  exposure  for  use  in  colonial  railroads.  How  much  worse 
must  be  the  waste  at  older  stations.  Can  there  be  any 
excuse,  save  somebody's  commission  for  so  burdening  an 
already  overtaxed  public  by  almost  wilful  waste.  Now,  all 
this  must  have  been  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Governmentjof 
the  day,  or  let  us  rather  say  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
supposed  a  Government.  With  such  potent  facts,  one  can- 
not but  urge  all  to  understand  that  in  every  country  the 
production  and  use  of  its  own  coal  and  other  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  nourishing 
element  of  prosperity  and  its  manufacturing  industries.  To 
save  a  depletion  of  colonial  money,  let  us  all  unite  to  compel 
any  Government  to  use  colonial  coal,  let  whose  private 
interest  suffers,  notwithstanding. 

Another  lady  passenger  informed  me  that  at  this  out-of- 
the-world,  worried  part  of  the  universe,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Wonder  de  Wit,  a  man  of  exceedingly  hospitable  nature, 
but  with  a  reservation,  when  anyone  called  at  the  house  on 
horseback.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  for  any  traveller 
to  call  at  a  Dutchman's  house  on  foot  he  is  at  once  looked 
upon  as  a  loafer.  The  proprietor  of  a  farm,  secured  as  it 
may  be  by  the  shooting  of  the  original  native  owners,  never 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  visit  by  angels  unawares  ; 
he  remembers  too  well  the  visit  of  the  travellers  to  Abraham's 
dwelling,  and  the  after  consequences,  but  a  man  on  a  horse 
is  another  kind  of  respectability,  and  generally  is  welcometji 
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if  tbe  rider  shakes  hands  with  the  whole  of  the  family,  little 
and  big,  even  if  he  has  twenty  to  welcome,  desires  to  know 
how  they  all  get  on,  and  fully  acquaints  them  with  all  his 
tamHy  pedigree.  Now  this  De  Wit,  a  no  wit  wonder,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  new  arrival,  immediately  desired  to  know 
of  the  new  comer  whether  the  world  is  round.  If  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  then  a  speedy  clearance  was  demanded ; 
if  an  answer  in  the  negative,  the  doors  are  at  once  thrown 
open,  and  a  general  conference,  and  a  more  stedfast  belief 
in  David's  words,  that  the  Lord  would  go  to  the  furthermost 
end  of  the  earth,  and  maintain  the  pillars  and  the  foundation 
of  the  world  for  ever.  What  a  strange  infatuation  to  suppose 
that  the  Creator  was  a  bigger  kind  of  brother,  one  that 
would  come  down  and  look  to  his  smaller  brothers  on  earth. 
This  De  Wit  reminded  me  of  an  ancient,  who,  in  London, 
maintained  the  world  was  flat.  Well,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  flats  in  this  age  of  modem  civilisation  and  barbarism. 
But  the  ideas  of  this  pastoral  Dutchman  were  no  worse  than 
his  London  brother,  and  both  built  upon  Bible  propounded 
conviction.  However,  thanks  to  time  being  the  tyrant  of  us 
all,  it  will  all  end  when  these  men  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  I  also  found  the  prejudice  to  an  English  education 
was  rather  intense  at  this  out-of-the-way  place,  and,  as 
in  many  other  parts,  due  to  the  fact  that  immediately  the 
Dutch  girls  understood  more  than  their  parents,  and  gathered 
some  knowledge,  their  little  world  not  being  connected  with 
the  greater  outer  world,  they,  with  all  the  curiosity  of  their 
old  maternal  Eve,  desired  likewise  to  possess  themselves  of 
a  tree  of  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  an  English  husband,  whc 
might  enable  them  to  know  good  from  evil ;  and  if  not  live 
for  ever,  lor  somehow  they  feel  they  will  surely  die,  at  leasl 
they,  as  the  wives  of  decent  Englishmen,  will  not  have  to 
work  and  slave  as  white  Hottentot  women,  and  are  thought 
to  be  worthy  to  be  the  companions  of  men.  Thus,  as  I  have 
said  somewhere,  the  time  must  come  when  the  English 
habit  will  overrule  and  exercise  the  Dutch  population,  and 
absorb  them  into  the  English  nation.  At  the  country  balls 
and  gatherings  the  fact  is  so  well  attested  that  often  words 
and  blows  are  the  ending  of  their  dance-parties,  due  to  the 
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circumstance  that  the  Dutch  girls  will  flirt  and  dance  with 
the  English,  instead  of  and  in  preference  to  their  neighbour's 
sons.  Now  in  the  midst  of  all  this  explanation  and 
speculation  I  was  startled  by  an  exclamation,  "O  Mr. 
Boon,  have  you  seen  the  statement  about  the  extraordinary 
discovei-y  of  the  Ark  on  mount  Ararat."  To  my  ex- 
pression  of  ignorance,  she  again  requested  to  know  if 
I  had  not  seen  it  in  the  papers.  With  the  simplicity 
of  a  Simon  Pure,  I  admitted  that,  it  had  not  reached 
so  far  as  the  City  of»-  Bloemfontein.  O  think  of  it,  she 
exclaimed,  is  it  not  glorioas,  after  all  the  many  pieces  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  hold  as  a  proof  that  Noah 
was  a  ship  builder,  although  only  a  rural  landsman,  and 
who,  in  his  old  age  turned  navigator.  Her  genuine  simplicity 
was  such,  that  I  did  not  like  to  remind  her  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  all  its  shameless  impositions,  had  no  pretentions 
of  hiving  pieces  of  the  Ark  in  their  possession,  but  it  was  a 
fact  that  their  Churches  did,  so  they  say,  possess  more  pieces 
of  wood,  said  to  be  of  the  cross  of  Christ  that  would  fill  many 
a  Church  ;  but  even  this,  thanks  to  people  reading,  is  doubted, 
as  is  of  the  virtue  of  Saint's  bones,  the  hearts  of  maidens, 
who  after  death  have  had  the  cross  of  Christ  impressed  upon 
them,  or  that  the  blood  of  St.  Janirus  liquifies  once  a  year, 
But  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  statement,  she  assured 
me  it  was  found  in  deep  snow,  and  that  thousands  were 
about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Ararat  to  view  it.  If  such  a 
pilgrimage  took  place,  it  would  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
restaurant  and  hotel  keepers.  But  I  hastily,  but  humbly, 
suggested  it  must  be  stopped,  or  else  not  only  would  they 
use  the  remains  to  cook  their  coffee,  and  to  give  fire  for 
warmth,  but  that  it  would  create  quite  an  artistic  manufactory 
of  old  ship  wood -breakers,  to  supply  the  pieces  to  enable  the 
victims  to  show  the  relics  of  the  past,  as  a  reward  for  all  their 
exertions.  What  dear  old  souls,  as  they  would  say  of  such, 
was  this  great  mother,  in  all  her  sympathies  in  and  for  our 
Churches  of  the  day,  their  simple  faith,  we  are  told,  is  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  astonishing  how  credulous 
are  the  women  of  the  present  day  ;  when  with  such  eagerness 
they  lay  hold  of  Barnam's  Hamburg,  or  a  false  telq^ram 
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said  to  be  a  fact,  aod  for  advertising  purposes  said  to  come 
from  the  East,  the  land  of  light.  I  do  love  a  good-natared 
simple- heaited  wcHnan,  but  for  mercy's  sake,  let  us  have 
some  genuine  knowledge  of  the  true  past,  or,  in  the  name  of 
the  &iture,  what  kind  of  women  are  we  to  have,  and  what 
kind  of  children  -  will  such  women  give  us.  If  we  have  no 
alteration  in  the  present  modes  of  teaching,  without  a  change, 
we  shall  return  to  the  stamp  of  the  bush  and  cavern  dwellers. 
One  could  look  upon  this  woman  as  a  most  kind,  clever 
mother,  but  her  general  ignorance  of  historical  facts  were 
truly  lamentable,  and  her  firm  belief  that  she  was  a  iitera4 
descendant  of  Augustus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  of  the  four* 
teenth  Century  was  most  amusing.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
people  will  not  be  content  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
all  the  ages  of  the  past ;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  make  out  a 
false  pedigree,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  they  could  credit  themselves  with  being  the  descendants 
of  honest,  truthful  men  and  women,  and  their  every-day  action 
proving  that  they  were  living  monuments  of  their  past  good 
qualities.  It  will  be  a  great  work  in  the  future  to  show  the 
miserable  history  of  the  blue-blooded  gentry  of  Europe,  but 
it  must  be  done,  and  their  blue  blood,  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
found  sadly  wanting  in  morality,  honesty  and  the  virtues 
that  make  men  among  men,  women  among  women.  We  who 
know  the  history  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  past,  have  an 
everlasting  work  before  us,  in  showing  who  are  the  real  heroes 
of  the  past,  and  who,  as  giants  have  worked  and  died  for 
humanity's  sake,  are  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  future 
Valhalla  of  our  great  men.  This  sacred  place  to  the  great 
dead  of  the  past  ages  has  yet  to  be  constructed,  into  which 
the  Saviours  of  mankind  will  be  placed  as  a  guide  to  all  men 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  that  building  there  will  be  no  room 
for  shams  and  public  official  murderers.  At  present  we 
don't  raise  monuments  to  our  Public  Hangmen.  In  the 
future  we  shall  not  raise  monuments  to  our  dynastic  official 
murderers,  false  swearers  and  robbers. 

Opinion  and  fact  superficial  thinkers,  who  have  no  energy 
to  investigate,  and  who  are  content  to  dwell  on  the  very 
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surface  of  things,  settle  many  important  questions,  veiy  much 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  by  telling  us  that,  after  alt,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion  and  that  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good 
as  another's.  Now,  what  are  opinions  7  Opinions  are  founded 
upon  conjecture,  and  conjecture  is  founded  upon  ignorance. 

There  are  thousands  of  matters  of  fact  known  only  to  the 
initiated  and  scientific,  which  are  held  by  the  ignorant  as 
mere  matters  of  opinion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world 
is  full  of  wrangling — newspapers  teem  with  zealous  discussion 
— and  many  books,  by  superficial  writers,  are  sent  forth 
simply  to  maintain  the  truth  of  opinions  which  actual  experi* 
ment  and  observation  have  long  since  shown  to  be  false. 

The  incipient  stages  of  any  new  science  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  limited  range  of  bets ;  consequently, 
thousands  of  vague  and  imperfect  ideas  float,  for  a  time,  in 
the  hazy  region  of  opinion,  but  which,  by  means  of  observation 
and  experiment  are  gradually  brought  into  the  clear  and 
lucid  atmosphere  of  evidence  and  demonstration,  and  are 
thereby  shown  to  be  either  facts  or  fiction — true  or  false ;  if 
found  to  be  ^se,  they  are  consigned  to  oblivion ;  if  true,  they 
are  consecrated  to  science. 

As  soon  as  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  subject  is 
attained,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  investigated  the 
subject  with  diligence  and  attention,  when  we  have  performed 
experiments  and  made  'observations,  when,  by  a  careful  and 
extensive  introduction  of  particulars  or  widely- collected 
analogies,  we  have  established  a  conclusion  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  demonstration,  then  we  cease  to  conjecture — we 
cease  to  hold  opinion ;  we  are  then,  in  relation  to  that 
particular  subject,  in  possession  of  a  matter  of  fact,  upon 
which  we  can  base  our  actions  with  the  greatest  human 
certainty.  Opinions  are  ideas  founded  on  conjecture,  and 
conjecture  is  founded  upon  ignorance  ;  facts,  on  the  contrary, 
are  founded  upon  knowledge,  which  is  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion   and    experience ;    cognate  facts,   classified   constitute 
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TRUTH,    SCIENCE,    FACT,    OPINION. 

THE  NOBILITY  AND  BEAUTY  OP  901KNCE. 
Boienoat   tboa  &Ir  effuiire  raj 
Trom  tlM  great  lonroe  of  maoMl  dij 

Fne,  gBnoroDl,  ud  rsflnad, 
DMoend  with  kit  ibj  tre>»iiTea  frMigfat« 
mnmiDea  eaah  bewUdsred  thooght. 

And  bleiH  Biy  labouring  mind. 
Bat  lint,  with  thj  refiatleM  %ht, 
Diaperas  these  j^uitoma  Sana  my  Blgh^ 

ThoM  tnitnlo  «h*de*  of  thae ; 
The  lohol&Btio  learning — sophiet  oaiit— 
The  TiaioDU7  bigot'l  imai — 

The  monk'e  phileac^hf. 
0  let  tbf  powerAil  ofaarmi  fmpaTt 
The  patient  head— the  candid  hMui 

Devoted  to  thy  awaj, 
Whioh  no  weak  paiaions  o'er  miilead, 
Whioh  itill  with  danntleea  itepa  prooeed 

Where  Beaaon  poinU  the  way  I 
Qiva  me  to  learn  eaoh  Meret  oaoM ; 
Let  Nnroberi,  EHgorcs,  Motion'!  law! 

Berealod  before  me  aland ; 
Thew  to  great  Natore'a  soenea  apply. 
And  round  the  globe,  and  throngh  the  ikf, 

Diioloae  her  working  hand. 
Next  to  thy  nobler  March  designed. 
The  bnsy,  reatleM,  human  mind 

Throngh  every  maie  pnrsne  ; 
Deteot  perception  where  It  lice, 
Catoh  the  ideal  a*  they  rile, 

And  all  their  change*  riaw. 
Bay,  from  what  aimple  q>ringa  bsgaa 
The  TBat  ambitiona  tLonghta  of  max, 

Whioh  lauge  beyond  control, 
Whioh  leek  eternity  to  tiaoe, 
Dire  throngh  the  inflni^  of  apaof^ 

And  aCrain  to  gtaap  the  whole  t 
Her  leeret  atorei  let  Memory  tell, 
And  Fanoy  qnit  her  biry  oell 

In  all  her  oolonra  dreased. 
While,  prompt  her  Mtlliea  to  control, 
Beaaon,  the  judge,  reoalla  the  eonl 

TbXmth^ai 
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ntaa  kimcili  throngli  Bain^i  wida  extant  i 
L«t  tha'&iraoala  with  jut  uoeat 
And  oBDtloiii  Btepi  be  trod  i 


Thiougb  ekch  pingreMiTe  Order  poM 
To  iartbet,  Bauon,  Qod. 

Hiera,  Soienoe  I  *en  thf  daring  t/jt, 
Nor  dire  too  deep,  nor  Kar  too  high, 

In  Uut  divine  Abja- 
To  Ttith  ooDtent  tb^  bsMUi  ta  land, 
H«rhc^)N  to  Hnre,  htr  itepa  befrfand, 

And  ligbt  hv  w»f  to  bliM. 

Tben  downmid  tkka  thf  flight  again; 
Mix  with  tbe  politioa  of  nsD, 

And  lodal  Netore'i  tiM ; 
The  plan,  the  geoina  of  each  itate, 
Iti  Intereet  and  ita  powera  relate, 

Ita  fortnnM  and  it*  riae. 

Tlnongh  priTate  lifb  pame  thy  oonne, 
Tiaoa  erar;  aotioa  to  ita  aoaroe, 

And  neana  and  motivea  weigh ; 
Pnt  temptara,  paairaiB  in  the  acala. 
Hark  what  degraea  ia  eaoh  preiail, 

And  fix  the  doobtfU  awa;. 

TUt  lait  beat  effoH  of  tb;  akill. 
To  form  the  lifo  end  rule  the  will, 

Propitioni  power  impart. 
Teaoh  me  to  oool  my  pMiion'i  Srea, 
Hake  me  the  jndge  of  m;  deairae, 

The  maater  of  mj  heart. 

Balae  me  abore  the  nlgar*!  bfeatt, 
Furanit  of  lirtaBe,  Ibai-  of  death, 
And  all  H  Uft  that'a  maanj 
Bttn  b^ne  to  reaaon  be  mj  plan, 
8tin  let  mj  aaUana  tpaak  tba  man, 
Tbtongb  ererx  varlona  aoana. 

H»n  I  qneen  of  manneia,  light  of  tmtb ; 
Hail !  <dnrm  of  age  and  golde  of  Tooth, 

Sweet  rebga  of  dialieai. 
In  bujiueaa  thou,  azaot,  poUta ; 
Thon  Bi***!  latlremant  ita  daligh^ 

Pntpwitj  tta  gi«M> 
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Of  wmHIi,  powar,  freadom,  thoo  Uia  smm  ; 
Foimdi«ai  of  ordar,  oitiaa,  1>wb  ; 

Of  uta  inventraMi  tboQ  I 
Withont  thae,  wlMt  were  hnmsn  kind  t 
Hoir  TWt  their  mnU,  their  thonglita  how  blind ; 

thmz  joja  how  mama,  how  few  f 
Baa  of  the  kdI,  th;  bcMni  unrail  I 
Lat  othen  Bpread  tha  dkring  mU 

On  FoTtnna'*  fltilhleai  ■•* ; 
While  nndeliidad,  bap^ar  I 
Fram  tha  rain  tonnlt  timelj  Bj, 

AaA  tit  in  peaoe  with  th««. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

It  was  my  g'ood  fortune  to  be  riding  with  an  eye-witness  of 
the  late  Zulu  War,  and  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  verify  his 
statements,  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy  and  truth,  and,  in 
printing  them,  I  give  to  the  world  facts  not  hitherto  made 
known,  which,  if  they  will  not  make  out  some  hiistorians  of 
the  past  liars,  will  not  give  them  all  the  credit  of  speaking 
the  truth.  This  man  maintained,  and  fiercely  so,  that  much 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  missionaries,  and  that  the  so-called 
Exeter  Hall  influence  was  a  curse  to  South  Africa.  Dr. 
Colenso  found  the  Zulu  a  simple  logical  heathen,  as  he  called 
him,  and  that  you  could  not  steal  a  march  upon  many  of  them, 
either  in  argument  or  trading.  I  little  thought,  when  searching 
for  truth,  and  reading  this  clever  but  dishonest  doctor's  Pen- 
tateuch, that_I  should  in  after  years  ride  and  walk  over  the 
same  ground,  and  test  much  that  he  had  written  respecting 
the  Zulus.  My  long  residence  in  Africa  has  given  me  much 
information,  that,  if  only  made  known,  would  be  the  means 
of  dismissing  all  South  African  missionaries,  and  the  need  of 
their  public  lying  in  Exeter  Hall  so  constantly.  This  may 
appear  strong  language — I  mean  it  to  be  strong.  It  is  time 
that  these  men  ceased  from  publicly  falsifying  ^cts,  hood- 
winking old  ladies,  and  working  upon  the  feelings  of  tender- 
hearted people. 

An  unfortunate  Rev,  Robins  told  Cetewayo  of  an  ever- 
lasting hell,  to  which  all  would  go  if  they  did  not  believe  the 
Gospel  he  preached.  The  idea  of  an  Eternal  Hell  was  so 
repugnant  and  inconsistent  to  this  king  of  the  so-called 
savages,  that  he  denied  it  was  possible  that,  if  the  mis- 
sionaries' God  was  good  and  all-powerful,  such  a  place 
could  last  for  ever,  and  not  only  would  he  deny  this,  he 
would    positively  prove  the  same.     His  country  is  full  of 
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wood,  and  -on  a  certain  day,  at  his  command,  about  twenty 
tons  of  that  fuel  was  gathered  in  a  certain  place,  and  after- 
wards set  fire  to.  When  the  whole  mass  was  one  pile  of  red 
glow,  he  gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  tramp,  tramp  it  all 
out,  and,  incredulous  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  presence  of  his 
people  aud  the  missionary,  his  men  rushed  in  with  their  usual 
bare  feet,  and  left  nothing  undone  until  the  whole  of  the 
fire  was  crushed  out,  and  then  turning  round,  asked  the 
Gospeller,  if  he  by  command  could  get  that  fire  put  out,  the 
all-powerful  God  or  King  that  he  talked  of,  could  put  the 
Hell  out  he  described  as  being  made,  and  kept  going  for  ever 
and  ever  ;  hundreds  were  burnt  &ightfully,  but',  at  the  order 
of  their  king,  they  willingly  did  this  work.  It  has  always 
been  the  interest  of  the  missionaries  to  make  out  this  king  as 
one  of  the  worst,  and  that  he  was  hated  by  his  subjects. 
This  is  a  missionary  lie.  It  is  well  known  now  that  the 
natives  will  not  believe  their  sayings  as  gospel,  and  it  is 
therefore  their  interest  to  create  discord,  and  to  work  for  the 
occupation  of  the  English  to  be  tolerated  and  supported  in 
their  midst ;  and  they  fully  know  that,  so  long  as  the  arm 
of  England  is  not  near  to  protect  them,  in  the  form  of  guns, 
bullets  and  bayonets,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  turned  out 
as  impostors.  The  fact  is,  the  truth  is  peeping  out.  These 
men  are  suspected  of  being  great  liars,  who  call  themselves 
followers  of  Christ.  They  are  known  as  such  in  England 
by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived  in  South  Africa,  and,  as 
such,  are  treated  with  contempt,  which  no  amount  of  prayer 
to  their  gods  will  alter  or  remove.  This  narrator  came  into 
bad  odour,  because,  at  one  of  their  out-door  meetings,  one  of 
the  reverends  assured  the  natives,  whatever  they  asked  of 
God,  if  asked  in  iaith,  would  be  granted  to  them.  One 
faithful  fellow,  in  his  simpHcity,  placed  his  empty  snufT-box 
before  him,  and,  with  all  faith,  not  a  little,  requested  that  it 
should  be  filled.  After  watting  a  long  time,  and  finding  it 
still  empty,  he  rose  with  disgust,  and,  with  a  look  of 
coDtempt,  which  from  a  savage  Zulu  is  by  no  means  a  pretty 
one,  coolly  walked  away,  and  persuaded  his  companions  to  do 
likewise,  and  put  no  faith  in  a  man  who  told  them  to  have 
faith  which  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.     The  Rev.  Robins 
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thought  this  trader  had  put  the  black  man  up  to  do  this ;  aad 
he  a^erwards  found  that  his  credit  was  run  down  to  do  him 
an  injury,  not,  as  he  preached,  to  do  hfm  good,  and  the  same 
to  all  men.  This  man,  Howe,  was  afterwards  interpreter  to 
Lord  Chelmsford)  in  Zululaud,  ami  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  the  Secoconi  War,  and  he  can  testify  to  all  this  truth. 
He  often  asked,  what,  in  the  name  of  patience,  could  these 
men  give  as  an  advantage  to  the  Zulus.  They  at  no  time 
show  them  how  to  improve  their  stock,  raise  their  corn,  or 
in  any  way  help  them  to  create  wealth ;  but  their  cry  to 
these  natives,  is,  believe  us,  and  their  horseleech  cry, 
give  to  us,  give  to  us,  we  are  the  servants  of  tlie  Most 
High.  But  the  Zulu  rightful) ly  protests  against  being 
imposed  upon  by  such  tumed-out  imposters  from  England's 
shores.  King  Cetewayo  was  at  all  times  favourable 
to  the  English  people,  and  it  made  him  indignant  when 
the  cry  of  the  missionaries  and  others  who,  for  selfish 
purposes,  maintained  to  the  contrary.  The  following  incident 
will  show  the  fact,  and  which  was  not  an  isolated  case.  The 
blood-sacrifice  was  not  a  crime,  from  a  Zulu  point  of  view, 
nor  is  it  worse  than  what  is  done  in  Europe  to-day,  by  what 
is  called  civilize<l  monarchs,  and  advocated  by  the  privileged 
classes.  This  Howe  and  two  others,  like  many  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Natal,  had  permission  to  hunt  in  Zululand.  This 
party  of  three,  while  out,  a  Zulu  for  plunder  took  up  a  gun  of 
one  of  them,  and  not  knowing  he  had  companions  in  the  bush, 
then  looking  round,  like  "  Old  Moses,"  to  see  if  anyone  was 
near,  deliberately  shot  the  man  in  the  head,  dead,  and  then 
walked  off  with  the  gun  to  his  kraal.  This  horrible  tragedy 
was  seen  by  his  companions,  and  reported  by  them  to  the 
king.  The  man  Howe  was  a  known  runner  in  a  hunt,  and 
was  known  to  the  king  as  the  guinea  pig,  and  the  king 
assured  him  that  he  would  show  him  how  he  punished  the 
people  who  robbed  and  shot  his  friend,  the  white  man,  hwo 
killed  his  vermin  in  his  forest,  and  who  traded  with  him 
peacefully.  With  an  armed  force  of  about  70  men,  and  with 
this  Howe  to  show  them  the  kraal,  they  went  to  execute 
justice.  They  marched  until  they  arrived  at  the  kraal,  the 
gate  (^  the  stockaded  kraal  was  closed,  and  the  pian  pointed 
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out  who  bad  done  the  deed.  The  gun  was  found  in  the 
man's  hut,  and  instead,  as  the  man  Howe  thought,  the  guilty 
maa  being  taken  before  the  king  for  punishment,  he  was 
horrified  to  witness  the  kiUing  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child ;  the  dwellers  in  the  kraal  making  no  resistance, 
knowing  this  was  all  according  to  Kaffir  law.  As  the  wrong 
was  done  the  whole  family  were  punished  for  the  guilty  one. 
Now,  as  this  was  the  usual  law,  the  King  was  only  in  his 
right.  While  the  killing  was  going  on,  and  this  man  stood 
at  the  gate,  a  little  boy  ran  to  him  for  safety,  but  the  act 
being  seen,  he  was  fetched  and  killed  with  the  rest.  Prior  to 
his  death,  Howe  pleaded  hard  for  his  life,  but  he  was  told,  no, 
it  could  not  be  granted,  for  if  he  lived  to  maturity,  he  would 
grow  up  to  hate  the  white  man,  and  then  perhaps  even  he 
might  be  killed  by  the  one  he  saved.  After  this  deed  of 
vengeance  for  a  white  man  murdered,  the  avengers  returned 
to  the  king.  Thus  the  enemies  of  his  friends  had  been  duly 
punished.  Now  this  is  Kaffir  law,  and  until  they  agree  to  do 
otherwise,  who  can  say  it  is  not  the  right  course  to  pursue 
under  all  the  circumstances.  The  civilised  rule,  so  called,  is  to 
go  into  foreign  landsat  the  behest  of  a  king,  queen,  emperor  or 
empress,  shoot,  slay  and  lay  waste,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  their  dynastic  wholesale  butcher,  take  possession  and  raise 
their  respective  wholesale  employers'  flags,  singing  praises 
and  songs  in  rejoicing.  Witness  the  land-stealing  process 
and  theory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  for 
ages  a  nominal  possession;  but  no  sooner  does  a  Stanley 
discover  to  the  world  the  splendid  internal  water  shed 
and  navigable  way  to  the  interior,  than  these  lazy  Portuguese 
(who  were  too  indolent  to  search  out  the  interior  by  going 
constantly  up  the  river  until  they  found  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  other  internal  mighty  streams  that  flowed  East 
North,  West  and  South,  to  irrigate  this  mighty  dark  Conti- 
nent), with  all  the  insolence  of  brigands  lay  claim  to  the 
interior,  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  native, 
and  even  dares  to  claim  the  whole  on  the  plea  that  they  being 
the  first  to  break  into  the  possession  of,  and  thus  they  cannot 
allow  other  thieves  to  take  a  share,  and  yet  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  constantly  pray  that  they  may  be  done  by  as  . 
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tfaQT  perform  to  others.  The  time  has  come  when  all  riven 
must  be  free,  and  that  no  interference  must  be  enforced  in 
opposition  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  other  than  a  strict  course 
of  free  trade,  as  agreed  upon — mutual  understanding.  No 
nation,  commercial  or  otherwise,  has  any  right  to  compel 
natives  to  buy  of  the  forei^er,  and  in  any  way  to  submit  to 
the  interference  of  the  trader.  I  know  all  this  will  open  up 
delicate  questions,  and  the  right  of  English  control  in  India, 
China,  and  elsewhere;  but  I,  as  an  Englishman,  no  more 
excuse  dirty  tricks  carried  out  by  my  nation,  than  I  do  of  the 
late  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  set  up  a  monopoly  at  Angra 
Pequina  on  the  West  coast  below  Cape  Town,  the  days  of 
such  public  Port  stealing  must  end,  if  the  name  of  respectable 
honesty  is  to  be  attached  to  any  men  of  any  or  all  nations.  But 
something  like  this  king  practised  was  performed  in  the  last 
century  in  the  Glen  of  Glencoe  by  a  Christian  band  led  on  by 
a  Christian  ofBcer,  because  some  mistake  had  occurred  by 
their  chief,  making  the  whole  tribe  responsible  for  the  foiget- 
fulness  or  the  folly  of  its  hereditary  chieftain,  because  this 
chieftain,  desiring  to  be  let  alone,  had  not  hastened  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  foreigner  on  a  throne ;  and  later  on,  have  we 
not  the  most  advanced,  and  so  called  Christian  England 
holding  districts  in  Ireland,  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those 
who  in  a  rage  at  the  constant  torture,  starvation  practised  and 
continued  against  them  by  the  nominees  of  City  undertaking 
Companies,  and  the  descendants  of  Norman  and  German 
aristocracy  to  fleece  them  at  all  times,  rack-rent  them,  and  in 
one  form  or  another  rob  or  plunder  them,  as  if  they  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  and  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
white  Irish  Africanders,  only  to  be  coerced  by  the  shooters 
and  bayonet  users,  at  the  dictate  of  their  masters  as  tfa^ 
think  proper.  All  honour  to  the  outspoken  Irish  who  protest 
against  the  land  robbers  and  sellers,  perhaps  some  or  all  the 
Lord  Bishops  of  the  present  House  of  Incapables,  called  a 
House  of  Lords,  will  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  with 
all  the  light  and  knowledge  supposed  to  be  known  and  prac- 
tised, that  such  devilish,  bloodthirsty,  inhuman  tricks  can  be 
played  out,  either  in  or  out  of  South  Africa,  in  this  age,  and 
that  such  land  monopolies  for  individual  greed  at  the  expense 
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of  the  toilers  of  the  soil,  can  be  allowed  and  continued  under 
any  organised,  barbaiised,  or  civilized  forces. 

THE  ACRES  AND  THE  MEN. 
A  billion  of  ■oni  of  nnaold  luid 

Are  Ijing  in  grisroo*  dtkiih, 
Andmillionaof  men  In  the  image  of  Qod, 

Are  itnrTing  all  orer  the  eartli  ! 
0  tall  me,  ;e  aans  of  hnmanitj. 

How  moJali  men's  Una  are  worth  ? 

Ten  hundred  millions  of  aoree  good 

That  nerer  knew  ipade  tn  plough, 
And  K  miUion  of  seals  in  odt  goodi;  land 

Are  pining  io  mnat,  1  trow. 
And  orphani  are  orjlng  fbr  bread  tliil  iaj. 

And  widowe  ic  niMry  bow '. 

To  whom  do  thcM  •ore*  of  land  belong  ? 

And  whj  do  they  thritUaaa  lie  F 
And  whj  is  tha  widow'*  lament  nnheard. 

And  stl&ed  ths  orphan's  cry  ? 
And  why  are  itorebonse  and  prison  Ihll, 

And  ths  gallows  tras  high  ? 
Tboae  millions  of  aorel  belong  to  man, 

And  bit  olaim  is  that  be  need*  I 
And  bis  title  is  signed  by  the  band  of  Ood— 

Onr  Ood,  wbo  the  mren  feeds ; 
And  the  itarTing  sonl  of  eaoh  faoiishiiig  man 

At  ths  throne  of  jnstloe  plead*. 

Te  v*y  not  heed  it,  ye  bAQghty  mm, 

Whose  hearts  as  rooks  are  oold 
Bat  the  time  will  oome  when  the  fist  of  Qod 

In  the  thnnder  shall  be  told  ! 
Vor  the  r^ce  of  the  gre«t  f  ih  hath  nid 

That  the  "  land  shall  not  be  sold." 

The  missionaries  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  number  of 
wives,  and  constantly  cry  out  about  the  awful  crime  of  poly- 
gamy, forgetting  that  it  is  quite  a  European  habit.  Now  let 
roe  here  say,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  monogamy,  not  as 
some  religious  fanatic  might  say  a  practitioner  in  polygamy. 
While  speaking  of  the  habits  of  this  king,  one  has  to  be 
constantly  careful  of  the  statemepts  of  these  holy  men,  who 
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traduce  those  in  opposition  to  them  on  these  questionable 
facts  and  practices  and  their  pretended  soul-hunger.  If  the 
king  bad  many  wives,  it  vas,  and  is  mainly  due  to  Zulu 
custom.  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
always  provides  yearly  a  number  of  women  to  his  harem,  on  the 
principal  of  increasing,  by  the  best  means,  the  number  of  the 
faithful.  So  in  the  Zulu  fashion,  a  number  of  women  are 
always  about,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  become  mother's 
of  princes  and  princesses,  so  called.  Now,  if  it,  as  it  often 
does  happen,  that  his  chiefs  should,  as  it  is  found,  by  the 
courtiers  of  European  courts,  a  lively  good-looking  woman  or 
girl  from  their  point  of  view,  they  sing  her  praises,  and  as  it 
happens  that  that  is  sung  loudly  so  that  the  king  may  hear  of 
it,  he  invites  the  dark  handsome  beauty  to  his  kraal,  and  if  he 
takes  a  fancy  to  her,  and  thinks  she  is  worthy  to  be  the  mother 
of  princes  of  his  blood,  she  becomes  a  recognised  wife,  much 
to  the  gladdening  of  the  heart  of  her  father,  who  thinks  and 
knows  he  is  honoured  by  the  connection  ;  and  in  most  cases, 
to  the  gratification  of  the  maiden,  who  thinks  it  an  honour  to 
be  related  to  a  king  with  the  possibility  of  being  dowager- 
queen-mother.  Their  sense  of  beauty  may  be  different  to  our 
princes  and  our  coming  K — ,  who  at  one  time  prefers  black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  swarthy  skin,  at  other  times  blue  eyes,  light 
auburn  hair,  and  fair  skin,  and  the  many  other  varieties  to  be 
found  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  who  are  at  the  back 
of  any  of  the  princes  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  their  favours 
or  marry  them  after  the  morganic  fashion,  but  which  our  good 
bishops,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  interest,  only  wink  at, 
and  never  in  the  slightest  way  indicate  their  horror  of  such 
conduct,  that  even  is  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  Purity, 
called  the  Victorian.  For  fear  of  a  mistake,  don't  let  me  be 
misunderstood.  Not  only  are  there  thousands  who  are  to  be 
bought  by  princes  and  a  coming  K — ,  let  who  like  say  to  the 
contrary ;  but  thousands  among  the  aristocracy  and  other 
women,  who,  either  for  love  as  it  is  termed,  lust — it  should  be 
called — or  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  becoming  mothers  of 

children  by  ,  such  hopeful  coming  kings,  and  having 

such  would  be  proud  of  such  oflfeprings  ;  and  many  would 
treat  with  scom  if  payment  were  offered,  but  would  jump  for 
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joy  if  they  could  secure  the  attention  of  a  king.  We  may 
talk  and  prate  of  the  virtue  of  our  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  but  they,  in  nature,  know  no  barrier,  and 
they  might  even  indignantly  answer,  why  should  they  not  be 
the  mothers  of  princes,  without  the  sanction  or  a  public 
blessing,  given  at  a  time  when  they  publicly  announce  by 
ostentation,  that,  having  been  modest  so  long,  they  then  are 
about  entering  into  bonds  ef  sexual  intercourse  from  the  alter 
of  their  mammon.  For,  when  they  are  assured  by  the 
archbishops,  assisted  by  the  innumerable  train  of  white- 
surpliced  priests  of  their  temple,  who  even,  for  the  time 
being,  turn  their  Cathedrals  into  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and  if 
they  fear  to  offer  money,  they  still  practice  as  the  ancient  first 
comers  did,  in  their  old  Temple  of  Venus,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  then  priesthood.  The  modem  bishops  and  priests  sell 
their  services,  and  receive  payment  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  their  God,  and  virtually,  as  their  Christ  said  of  His  people's 
Temple — and  what  to  them  is  the  highest,  their  house  of 
prayer— they  turn  into  a  house  or  den  of  thieves,  and  a  public 
exhibition  of  men  and  women.  Entering  into  natural  con- 
ditions of  life,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  I  think  the  best  of 
the  position  is  that  of  the  Zulu.  He  does  not,  with  a 
pomp,  make  one  wife  the  head  ornament ;  and  while  solemnly 
swearing  to  endow  her  with  all  his  earthly  goods  (a  very  few 
goods  if  the  labour  of  princes  had  to  produce  them),  and  to 
cleave  to  that  one  henceforth,  and  no  other,  and  yet  often  to 
do  his  very  best  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  with  a  lai^e 
allowance  voted  by  Parliament,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  ' 
other  men's  toil,  they  keep  their  wife's  mistresses.  1  have 
no  objection  to  Princes  of  Christian,  or  any  other  so-called 
nation,  marrying  publicly  or  privately,  morganatically,  or  any 
other  form,  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  position  and  wives 
out  of  their  own  labour  ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of  common 
decency,  can  they  ask,  time  after  time,  for  a  subsistence,  at 
the  public  expense,  thus  converting  themselves  into  paupers, 
on  a  level  with  the  general  genuine  paupers  of  all  countries 
is  more  than  I  dare  to  fathom.  Educated  pauper  mendacity 
can  go  no  further.  At  all  this  the  head  grows  sick, 
and  the  heart  grows  £aint  at  the  fearful  hypocrisy  of  our 
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times,  and  by  the  would-be  advertised  Simon  Fures  of 
the  churches  of  all  sects,  and  the  magnified  chastity  of  our 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  all  courts.  Good  heavens,  who 
now  would  maintain  a  Catherine  of  Russia  with  her  full 

grown  grenadiers,  was  to  be  found  in  the Victoria,  or 

that  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  in  the  person  of  our  com- 
ing K .     But  when  we  find  a  gillie  dying  worth  thousands, 

and  a  large  number  of  Fitzes  about,  one  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
suspicious  of  them  and  their  Cambridge  habitations,  and  bow 
they  board  themselves  so  privately.  When  shall  we  all  live 
a  natural  existence,  whether  in  Zululand  or  in  any  other 
land,  echo — for  many  years,  perhaps,  centuries  will  echo 
when.  The  priest  and  modern  monger  of  the  religious  sects 
are  so  delighted  to  perform  an  operation  on  their  ne^hbours, 
and  then  their  sight  is  so  clear  to  see  the  mote  they  make  on 
other's  eyes,  that  they  have  no  time  to  look  into  a  glass  to 
find  the  beam  in  their  own.  Why,  the  Christian  of  to-day  is 
worse  than  the  Turk  of  yesterday,  and  for  my  proof  let 
English  History  show,  and  in  my  future  "  Walks  Through 
London,"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  giving  in 
print  for  the  edification  of  all  parties,  for  I  fully  intend  doing 
the  same  with  all  my  heart  and  strength,  to  the  future 
disgrace  of  the  shams  and  the  glory  of  man,  and  if  ever  I 
should  sit  in  the  Council  of  Downing-street,  or  have  the 
delight  of  being  a  wet  nurse  to  the  coming  statesman,  I  will 
help  to  remove  the  living  imposters  of  all  classes.  Another 
complaint  against  Cetewayo,  was,  that  he  caused  bis  sub- 
jects to  kill  each  other.  Now  this  and  many  other  subjects 
need  explanation.  At  all  his  feasts,  to  the  delight  of  all  his 
young  strong  men  of  a  regiment,  they  were  expected  to  show 
their  power  and  strength  in  beating  an  older  regiment  in  a  kind 
of  court  tournament,  and  if  their  cry  is  not  "  God  defend  the 
right,"  it  is  life  to  the  strongest  and  most  skilful,  when 
the  old  regiments  were  pitted  against  them  as  opponents ; 
they  who  came  out  of  these  sham  battles,  were  great 
warriors  and  worthy  of  life  ;  but  they  who  showed  no  apti- 
tude for  warriors,  were  removed,  and  not  troubled  about ; 
they  were  of  the  weak,  and  not  fit  for  any  undertaking  in 
life.    Now,  in  anotha:  form,  this  was  the  practise  of  the 
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ancients,  and  is  the  practise  of  the  moderns.  If  not  in  European 
barracks  and  sham-fight  fields  and  other  military  exercises, 
white  men  now  are  not  pitted  against  each  other;  how  many 
thousands  die  in  being  unused  to  the  hardships  preceding  the 
completion  of  our  human  slaying  machines  for  general  home  or 
foreign  slaughter,  and  with  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the 
Prince-made  Colonels,  Commanders  and  wearers  of  all  kinds 
of  decorations  never  secured  as  the  outcome  of  any  valiant 
deed  or  achievement,  look  on  and  admire,  while  they  forget 
the  maimed  and  defeated,  but  afterwards  congratulate  the 
survivors  and  successful,  who  are  fools  enough  to  be  pleased 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  do-nothings,  and  know-nothings, 
in  the  shape  of  our  tailor-made  Princes,  and  other  titled 
walking  unfortunates,  who  are  all  maintained  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  which  Englishmen  notice — not  the  foreigner  that 
is  within  his  gates.  Good  heavens  I  when  shall  we  cease  to 
complain  of  all  the  importations  and  Norman  and  other 
montrosities  that  are  created,  maintained,  and  condoned  at 
the  public  expense,  and  even  blessed  by  the  clerical  portion  of 
the  community  in  the  churches,  before  High  Heaven,  and,  as 
they  say,  before  the  ever  to  be  highest.  The  battle  of  Isandula 
was  a  mistake  in  all  its  movements.  The  insolent  conduct  of 
the  military  men,  who  would  not  listen  about  the  fighting 
customs  and  manners  of  the  land,  the  spreading  out  in  an 
extended  line  against  advice  given,  the  lardy-dardy  tailor- 
made  officers,  breeding  contempt  among  the  common  soldiers 
by  their  want  of  ordinary  skill,  but  which  would  be  mutiny 
to  doi^t  and  not  to  obey,  led  to  the  vilest  surprise  and  sacrifice 
of  life  on  record— a  standing  disgrace  to  the  General  when 
once  in  the  toils — and  if  not  known  on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
wise  men  who  were  in  command,  nevertheless  arranged  for, 
until  passion  and  madness  at  the  sight  of  so  many  stomach- 
ripping-open  spears  and  machines  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zulu  savages  ted  to  the  cry,  God  for  us  all,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  thus  another  chapter 
of  disasters  befell  another  of  England's  interference  of  the 
liberties  of  a  people,  at  the  behest  of  missionaries  and  the 
traders  in  Zululand.  The  after  disasters  were  but  the  sequence 
of  the  first  mistakes,  the  honouring  of  the  two  officers  foi* 
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running  away  on  the  fleetest  horses  they  could  secure,  with 
the  flag  of  the  24th,  for  the  sake  of  regimental  money  and 
other  considerations  is  not  too  creditable  to  their  bravery,  but 
rather  to  their  cowardice ;  and  for  such  cowardice  met  their 
reward  in  their  death  at  the  drift.  Their  place  was  with  their 
men,  and  if  need  must,  to  die  with  them,  sword  in  hand  and 
flag  by  their  side.  Some  may  say,  speak  not  unkindly  of  the 
dead — what,  speak  not  of  the  dead  if  they  have  dishonoured 
themselves  and  their  country  !  Why,  if  possible,  with  greater 
strength  than  a  Moses,  I  would  hold  up  my  arms  and  tongue 
in  execration  of  such  conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  living. 
False  teaching  and  pride  must  not  let  us  unsay  what  we 
know  of  those  who  have  not  done  well.  The  false  idea  that 
they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  or  who  are  prayed-for-ones,  who, 
if  the  prayers  like  so  to  say,  are  sure  of  a  certain  resurrection 
of  the  body,  although  they  know  it  is  a  corruptible,  and  at 
times  an  ugly  one  in  the  bargain,  adds  to  the  wretched  system 
we  have  of  honouring  the  dead  unworthy,  and  forgetting  the 
worthy,  for  the  sake  of  not  allowing  any  scared  conscience  to 
exist,  and  to  create  an  emulation  for  good  and  all  true  things. 
It  is  time  that  we  understood  the  Egyptian  idea  of  judging 
the  dead  after  death,  and  burying  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts.  In  this  case  sons  would  emulate  good  fathers,  and 
daughters  good  mothers ;  men  make  good  citizens,  not  as 
now,  when  after  spending  a  short  and  a  merry  life,  get  abso- 
lution on  the  cheap  or  at  low  prices  at  the  last  with  the 
prospect  of  a  luture  home  in  the  skies,  andifwellofftolive  in 
a  mansion  prepared  for  them — after  not  forgeting  to  tax  their 
fellow-men  of  the  labour  of  their  hands  to  subsidize  the 
workers  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  then:  Lord's  vine- 
yard. Good  gracious,  what  jokes  these  men  do  perpetuate 
who  toil  not,  who  spin  not,  but  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
Shall  we  ever  get  rid  of  such  jokers  ?  Glory  to  the  men  who 
will  hasten  the  day  for  the  jokers'  sake,  and  as  well  for  the 
joked  upon  ;  they  may  be  long-suffering,  but  look  out  when 
they  are  tired  of  such  long-suffering,  weeping,  and  gnashing 
of  their  teeth  ;  treading  upon  a  rattle-snake  will  be  no  joke  or 
fun  in  those  days.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  at  Isandula 
was  the  hanging  up  with  ropes,  back  to  back,  of  two  little 
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drummer  boys,  and  in  that  awful  position,  spears  driven 
through  them,  impaling  them  until  death  ended  their  torture. 
But  who  are  to  blame  for  boys  of  tender  years  being  turned 
info  combatants  in  any  campaign  ;  perhaps  motherless,  father- 
less. What  associations  to  be  brought  up  among  in  a  camp 
of  soldiers,  and  yet  the  leaders  of  a  national  Church  never 
complain,  and  philanthropists  look  on  and  smile  blandly,  and 
it  is  left  for  the  heathen  to  draw  attention  to  all  this,  and  for 
fear  that  there  should  be  a  howl  of  indignation  against 
the  Zulu  for  all  this,  for  it  will  only  be  a  howl.  Just  think 
how  many  years  ago  the  Father  of  the  Church  called 
National  help  to  mutilate,  bum,  and  even  boys,  in  Christian 
times,  hung  up,  because  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
powers  that  were,  and  were  not  content  at  the  position  that 
the  landlords  and  moneylords  desired  them  to  occupy.and  then 
afterwards  quartered  them,  and  exposed  them  in  the  public 
places.  Even  a  giant  among  men — our  Cromwell — was  not 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace ;  his  body  must  needs  be  bm^nt,  and 
his  ashes  strewn  to  the  wind ;  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  past  men,  we  can  honour  his  statue  at  Westminster 
now.  Many  a  poor  man,  who  but  complained  justly,  was 
done  to  death ;  his  head  and  heart  placed  on  a  spike,  not 
because  they  had  committed  treason  against  the  true  and 
holy,  but  protested  against  those  who  had  committed  treason 
against  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  let  the  history  of 
the  past  truly  testify.  If  fighting  must  be  done,  let  men  who 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  may  expect,  enter  the  fields 
of  carnage.  But  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals  are  more  considerate  than  our  modern  German 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  other  commanders.  This  Society 
will  protect  the  young  animal,  the  sick  and  the  aged ;  but 
who  cries  out  about  our  children  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 
Who  are  the  fags,  and  sometimes  worse,  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  who  ihinh  of  the  sick  and  aged  soldier,  but  never 
forgets  the  half-pay  officer,  and  the  pension  to  the  titled 
sinecurists.  Come,  let  us  all  reason  together,  and  alter 
all  things,  if  we  wish  England  and  the  world  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  stupid  ultimatum,  the  invasion  and  after 
disasters,  and  lighting,  and  capture  of  Cetewayo  was  a  crime 
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on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  accomplices;  but  the 
sending  back  of  the  King  to  Zululand  was  the  last  blunder 
of  fools.  The  locating  him,  his  wives  and  family,  and  his 
cattle  in  Natal,  somewhere,  would  have  answered  all  the 
requirements  of  the  King  and  family.  A  defeated,  a  con- 
quered and  imprisoned  King  was  a  thing  of  contempt  to  men 
who  only  knew  how  to  honour  success.  Many  Zulus  re- 
membered their  King  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  and  might'  be 
wiUing  to  give  cattle  or  money  even  afterwards,  but  honour 
or  allegiance  they  felt  they  no  longer  owed  him.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the  old  unreliable  Carthagenians,  ' 
as  to  put  to  death  their  unsuccessful  men,  General  or  King; 
but  a  defeated  monarch  is  virtually  dead  to  them,  and,  there- 
fore, all  allegiance  and  help  is  passed  on  to  the  next  success- 
ful chief  man.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  all  this,  or 
even  strange.  The  same  has  occurred  in  ancient  times, 
and  even  in  India,  in  the  past  and  present  century. 
Generals  and  men  of  the  army  going  over  to  the 
successful  General,  and,  for  the  time  being,  serving  him, 
so  long  as  the  pay  was  sure,  and  serving  him  so  long  as  he 
held  his  own  against  his  enemies.  And  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  fighting  era — so  long  as  we  have  soldiers,  who  are 
as  fighting  machines,  and  not  defenders  of  their  country. 
The  English  army  of  to-day  is  a.  mercenary  one,  equipped 
and  maintained  for  offensive,  and  not  defensive  warfare ;  and 
under  a  National  name  commits  violent  and  questionable 
deeds.  The  English  must  not  forget  that  the  Zulu  King  was 
always  friendly  to  the  English,  and  never  invaded  Natal, 
although  he  could  have  done  so  with  ease ;  but  of  course, 
when  invaded  and  attacked,  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  kill, 
and  if  they  did  it  rudely  they  did  but  kill.  If  modem  science 
shows  white  men  how  to  kill  scientifically,  at  present  they 
have  not  learnt  the  art  of  painless  warfare  if  they  have  of 
killing  animals  that  are  to  be  used  for  man  cannibals  and 
meat-eaters,  any  more  than  ihe  savage. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  we  rode  along,  until  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Barkley  East  was  on  my  left, 
the  capital  of  the  nnw  jumped  land  by  the  poor  Dutch  in 
Tembuland,  where,  to  their  annoyance,  they  had  to  retire 
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from,  until  they  purchased  from  the  Colonial  Government 
the  right  of  hiring,  and  where  no  squatting  wa.s  allowed,  but 
which  they  afterwards  found  so  cold  and  unsuitable  for  their 
cattle,  that  they  lost  their  cattle  stock  and  household  goods. 
On  my  right  was  to  be  seen  Penhoek,  around  which  hill  a 
splendid  road  had  been  made  to  facilitate  trafGc  to  the  up- 
country  district,  and  which  I  so  well  remember  when  I 
walked  over  on  my  eventful  tour  three  years  before,  on  my 
way  from  Aliwal  to  Calligans ;  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  farm  and  a  general  store,  and  who  having 
learnt  that  I,  rather  than  wait  another  week  for  the  post-cart, 
bad  walked  in  the  day-time,  and  availed  myself  of  the  wagon 
at  night,  had  only  taken  three  days  for  the  trip,  and  who  so 
hospitably  entertained  me,  and,  with  some  inconvenience  to 
himself,  carried  me  in  his  buggy  into  Queenstown  The 
earlist  ride,  and  certainly  the  most  enjoyable,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  had  in  South  Africa,  and  who,  when  requested 
to  make  his  usual  charges  for  accommodation  and  ride,  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  intimated  he  had  no  charge  to 
make  to  me,  to  which  I  objected  ;  but  he  calmly  and  firmly 
assured  me  that  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  new  ideas  that 
I  had  given  him,  that  he  could  not  charge  me.  The  first 
proof  of  a  genUeman  that  I  had  at  that  time  met  with,  alas  I 
though  many  look  upon  me  as  a  heathen,  and  an  enigma, 
but  as  it  is  not  now  gentlemanly  in  these  days  to  call  me  a 
infidel,  or  atheist,  although  like  ail,  bom  an  atheist  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  God,  I  cannot  assert  what  1  know  not, 
and  although  many  say  they  almost  believe  I  am,  although 
they  agree  with  me  in  much,  I  have  full  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  truth  and  even  righteousness  will  cover  the  earth. 
But  gainsay  the  truth  who  may,  we  cannot  invent  a  new 
religion,  but  we  can  make  known  new  ideas,  to  give  peace, 
delight  and  happiness,  to  the  whole  human  family.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  Kaffir  station,  and  the  remarks  of 
a  Mrs.  Big-Field,  who  had  been  a  missionary's  daughter,  but, 
fortunately  for  herself  married  to  a  Big-Field,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  possessed  considerable  wealth.  It  is  an  old 
adage  that  a  hght  heel  makes  a  heavy  hand,  and  this  was 
verified  in  her  case.  Her  personal  appearance  Aas  not  too  pre- 
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possessing,  but  her  early  education  and  bringingup,  as  they  say, 
was  bad,  and  certainly  not  of  the  best.  One  of  the  helpless  class 
of  women  that  must  have  a  servant  for  every  little  matter. 
and  as  a  consequence  at  the  mercy  of  her  helps  ;  so  helpless, 
she  admitted,  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  cook  beforeshe  could 
eat  the  food,  she  beUeved  she  would  go  without.  It  is  some- 
thing cruel  the  way  girls  are  trained  in  this  South  Africa, 
all  rely  upon  a  dirty  bush  girl,  or  an  unwashed  Kaffir,  to 
prepare  the  food,  cook  and  clean  up,  and  thus  it  is  lost  sight 
of  by  the  controller  of  the  house,  that  for  the  want  of  a  good 
clean  well  prepared  dinner,  indigestion  and  many  other  ills  of 
Hfe  are  to  be  traced. 

A  good  stomach  is  an  aid  to  digestion.  Carlyle  prophesied 
that  the  kitchen  range  was  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  throne 
and  altar  of  the  future,  and  that  the  gridiron  was  to  be 
brandished  as  a  censor  in  the  coming  temple  of  humanity. 
Some  theories  look  very  much  as  if  the  good  time  was  coming 
that  way.  The  theory  is  that  the  stomach  dominates  the 
conscience  through  the  appetites,  and  the  way  to  save  the 
race  is  to  get  it  sound  at  the  core.  It  is  held  that  religion 
cannot  act  on  a  bad  stomach — the  result  of  poor  cooking. 
That  conscience  only  touches  the  head,  and  cannot  get  it 
right  without  savory  food.  That  stimulants  and  a  thousand 
panaceas  that  men  look  to  are  only  whips  that  fail  in  the 
long  run.  All  these  remedies  seem  to  argue  a  deep-felt  need  of 
aid,  and,  having  tried  many  things,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
kitchen  a  good,  honest  probation,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember,  as  a  hint,  that  men  never  will  get  right  on 
bread,  or  even  on  the  best  cooking  alone, 

The  woman  that  neglects  the  cooking  of  good  food,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  bad  nurse  and  house  manager,  and,  for  want  of 
knowledge  and  timely  aid,  their  little  ones  are  neglected  when 
suffering  from  colds,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  black 
nurses  who,  with  their  usual  callousness,  sit  them  on  cold 
stones,  or  place  them  in  draughts,  or  forget  to  change  their 
clothes,  in  a  chmate  that  suffers  from  such  extreme  changes 
from  cold  to  heat,  heat  to  cold.  As  the  sun  goes  down  a 
chill  is  given,  which  finally  consigns  the  children  to  an  early 
grave ;  as  was  the  case  with  this  young  mother,  and  thus 
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again  the  philosopher  realized  that  all  nature's  efforts  and 
one  of  her  proudest  outcomes — a  human  being — was  lost  to 
society,  to  the  want  and  wisdom  of  a  mother,  and  the  due 
care  of  a  servant.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  in  Africa,  that 
when  a  man  marries  the  wife  of  his  choice,  she  in  neglecting 
or  being  unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  duties,  compels 
the  husband  to  slave,  not  only  for  his  wife,  but  for  a  black 
house  girl  and  a  blaclf  boy  for  general  work,  wood  chopping, 
and  water  carrying,  who  live  upon  the  poor  man  without 
having  the  true  opportunity  of  earning  their  wages,  or  fully 
occupying  their  time,  but  who  act  as  an  incessant  sponge 
upon  his  income,  and  if  allowed  to  take  care  of  the  larder, 
will  waste  more  than  would  keep  in  comfort  the  husband  and 
wife,  so  that  for  want  of  proper  supervision  he  is  constantly 
kept  poor  through  the  want  of  proper  management  on  the 
part  of  his  wife.  Men  tire  of  simple  bedroom  companions, 
they  need  something  more  if  life  is  to  wear  its  happiest 
aspects,  and  well  it  will  be  when  women  realize  this.  Men 
in  the  past,  and  in  these  days  have,  and  are  making  all  the 
efforts  possible  to  help  women  in  their  domestic  arrangements, 
for  what  with  the  sewing  machine,  labour  and  other  saving 
machines  for  cooking,  and  utensils  for  the  house,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  wives  to  help  themselves  in  much.  The  great 
difficulty  of  existence  in  these  days  does  not  allow  men  to 
many,  and  anticipate  their  wives  to  be  useless,  and  to  have 
a  need  to  call  for  outside  help  for  every  domestic  duty.  The 
common  Kaffirs  are  complaining  that  the  plough  has  not  im- 
proved the  industry  of  their  women  [or  made  them  better, 
for  they  were  occupied  when  they  hoed  the  ground.  It  gave 
them  less  time  for  that  everlasting  gossip  so  dear  to  the 
females  of  all  races ;  but  for  the  want  of  general  improvement 
in  the  huts  and  clothing  even  the  Kaffir  would  object  to 
machinery.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  idea  that 
the  black  women  are  slaves  to  hard  labour  must  be  exploded. 
They  never  have  had  to  work  hard ;  the  general  lives  of  both 
male  and  female  of  the  dark  races,  is  of  the  easiest  and  jolhest 
of  the  kind  that  human  beings  can  enjoy.  Thousands  of 
women  and  men  in  the  centre  of  all  the  European  nations 
would  be  glad  to  change  their  working  time  for  that  of  the 
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blacks.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  missionary  to  maintain  to 
the  contrary,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Kaffir  needs 
but  little  clothing,  and  that  their  children  require  none ; 
that  they  have  no  domestic  duties  that  will  occupy  them 
for  two  hours  a  day ;  that  if  the  woman  hoe,  sow  and 
gathered  corn,  that  this  again,  all  through  the  year,  would 
not  be  three  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  boys  and  men 
look  after  the  cattle  and  general  defences,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  overworked,  and  thus  it  happens  that  they 
have  so  much  time  to  spend  over  the  Kaffir  beer  pot,  and  the 
goingto  and  fro  from  village  to  village,  making  merry  and  pass- 
ing away  time  in  full  physical  enjoyment  over  the  mealies  and 
milk  so  readily  and  easily  procured  by  the  Kaffirs  in  alFparts  of 
Africa,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary; 
but  it  is  quite  different  among  the  white  population  of 
South  Africa,  wives  and  little  ones  must  be  clothed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  this  means  continual  expense,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  most  all  things  are  imported,  and,  therefore, 
so  much  dearer  than  in  England.  It,  therefore,  follows  that 
wives  must  be  useful,  and  not  mere  consumers  of  all  that  a 
husband  can  secure.  They  should  be  something  more  than 
table  addition  makers  to  the  world's  number,  and  their  pride 
should  consist  in  not  how  little  they  know,  or  can  do,  or 
what  it  is  possible  they  cannot  do,  if  circumstances  need 
their  help.  We  do  not  want  any  addition  of  blue  stockings, 
or  mere  piano  destroyers,  or  trained  up  shop  assistants,  or 
telegraphists,  but  women  that  can  always  help,  if  need  be, 
in  the  kitchen,  nursery,  and  home  details,  without  being  a 
druc^e  or  a  slave,  and  understand  all  these  general  matters, 
as  much  as  a  man  is  expected  to  understand  the  details,  and 
to  perform,  without  thinking  he  suffers  in  pride,  when  he 
fuljils  his  daily  labour  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  A  good 
industrious  woman,  like  a  good  industrious  husband,  is  above 
all  price  ;  but  if  women  are  not  trained  up  better,  men  will 
hesitate  to  have  their  lives  marred  and  their  responsibilities 
increased  early  or  late  in  their  existence.  So  brothers  and 
fathers  look  out,  and,  instead  of  again  arguing  how  it  is 
possible  to  marry  on  three  hundred  a  ]  ear,  let  your  wisdom 
be  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  many  and  live  upon  less ; 
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and  here  let  me  close  this  chapter  with  the  utterances  of  a 
wise  woman,  in  hope  that  a  word  to  the  wise  will  Indeed  be 
sufficient. 

Thk  Work  Young  Girls  Might  Do. 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  persuade  young  girls,  who 
wonder  what  they  shall  do  to  earn  a  living,  that  it  is  really 
better  to  choose  some  business  that  is  in  the  line  of  woman's 
natural  work.  There  is  great  repugnance  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  servant ;  but  a  girl  is  no  less  a  servant  to  the  man 
■who  owns  the  shop  where  she  stands  all  day  behind  the 
counter  than  she  is  where  she  waits  at  the  table,  or  cooks 
the  dinner  in  a  pleasant  honse  ;  and  to  my  mind  there  would 
not  me  a  minute's  question  between  the  two  ways  of  going 
out  to  service.  The  wages  are  better,  the  home  is  better, 
the  freedom  and  liberty  are  double  in  one  what  they  are  in 
the  other.  If,  instead  of  the  sham  service  that  is  given  hy 
ignorant  and  really  overpaid  servants  to-day,  sensible  New 
Hngland  girls,  who  are  anxious  to  be  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  earning  good  wages,  would  fit  themselves  at  the 
cooking  schools,  or  any  way  they  found  available,  they  would 
not  long  wait  for  employment,  and  would  be  valued  immensely 
by  their  employers.  When  one  realizes  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  good  women  for  every  kind  of  work  in  our  houses,  and 
what  prices  many  rich  people  are  more  than  willing  to  pay 
if  they  can  be  well  suited,  it  is  a  wonder  more  girls  are  not 
ready  to  seize  the  chance.  It  is  because  such  work  has  been 
-  always  so  carelessly  and  badly  done,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  the  doers  of  it  have  taken  such  low  rank. 
Nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  fit  herself  properly ;  but  women 
trust  to  being  taught,  and  finding  out  their  duties  after  they 
e  such  positions,  not  before. 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 

DO   THE   THING   WELL. 

Do  the  thing  weltj  wIiBterar  yan  do  t 
In  dBTDing  >  itooking,  or  cobbling  a  ihoe. 
Or  olMtning  %  drain,  or  aweepiDg  the  •(T«et,— 
Do  the  thing  well,  and  do  it  oonqilel*. 
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Krer  remember  tbAt  hononr  it  won, 

LeM  b;  wh&t  li,  thaa  how,  it  is  doae ; 

Nobis  natDTM  ennoble  the  homelieat  toil, 

Lots  filling  their  laboara  with  sgiiihine  the  whik. 

Do  the  thing  wail,  and  do  with  jour  might, 

Wbftt'er  oomei  to  hand  that*  i  OMfol  and  right ; 

We  grow  up  be;ond  what  is  worthily  wrooghfr— 

Heaa  iBboor  aiski  down  to  a  meaner  thought. 

Bbrink  not  from  hardship  ;  the  fhint  heart  that  oowen 

From  &oing  the  wind,  or  meeting  the  showers, 

Can  ueTer  grow  np  to  that  atardj  itreogth 

The  brava-liearted  win  iVom  their  laboon  at  iMtgtk. 

Nerer  grudge  lalraar ;  pains  taking  ttill. 

In  giTiEg  the  Bniah,  gaineth  the  skill ; 

Out  fatnre  grows  op  fWim  the  tiniest  seeds 

Sostterred  aroand  ns  in  eretj-dsj  dsedl. 

The  Present  weaves  up  Tram  the  ants  of  to-daj. 

Habits  that  olears  to  our  life  all  the  way ; 

The  shaokles  that  bind  ns  for  man;  »  year. 

We  I  Iret  on  wiUinglj  mw,  and  here. 

In  the  Future  the  spirit  may  struggle  in  Tain. 

To  rand  itselr  loose  from  the  galling  chain  j 

The  slothfbl  man's  lion,  that  larks  in  onr  path, 

irwe  flee  &om  him  now,  msy  himt  ns  to  death. 

He  who  is  Giithfnl  in  little,  we  know. 

Up  to  the  heights  of  a  kingdom  shall  grow  ; 

While  he  who  stands  trifling,  "mid  life's  little  things, 

AU  his  wealth  flits  awaj  on  vanity's  wings. 

Then,  Youth  {a  thy  freedom,  wd  Btresgth  in  thy  power. 

Cbain  DOW  to  thy  sertioe  the  swift  passing  hour ; 

Fix  it  a  gem  in  thy  ftatnre's  &ir  crown. 

By  feithftalness  make  every  moment  thine  own. 

B.  H.  F. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

At  this  stage  of  our  journey,  while  turning  sharp  round  the 
hill,  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  our  six  horses  were  uncon- 
trollable, and  at  last,  in  fear,  the  coachman  placed  the  ends 
of  the  reins  at  the  back  of  him,  with  the  urgent  request  that 
the  male  passengers  would  pull  back  with  all  their  might, 
strength,  and  soul,  if  they  desired  to  save  an  upset ;  and  for 
one  mile  it  was  a  race,  and  a  question  who  would  win.  I 
ur^ed  the  coachman,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  and  the  whole 
of  us,  not  to  let  go  the  break  ;  but  the  harder  he  seemed  to 
press  the  break,  we  could  see  no  perceptible  check.  At  last, 
with  our  continual  holding  on,  this  fearful  race  was  ended, 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then,  having  time  to  investigate  the  cause  of  being  unable 
to  bring  the  coach  to  a  stand  while  hurrying  down  the  hill, 
we  all,  to  our  inexpressible  horror,  found  that  it  was  not,  as 
supposed,  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  corn  that  by  some 
mistake  the  gioom  had  given  these  horses,  but  that  it  was 
simply  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  in-spanner,  at  the  pre- 
vious stage,  not  having  pWted  the  break  afresh ;  so  that  in 
reality  our  break  could  not  bite  the  wheel — that  what  we 
relied  upon  at  all  times  to  control  the  coach,  and  saveusfrom 
destruction,  was  as  much  wanting  as  if  no  control  had  teen 
provided  for.  With  deep  and  long  mutterings  of  no  good 
feeling  for  that  in-spanner,  with  nerves  steadying  and  courage 
reviving,  we  rode  on  until  we  came  to  a  large  Kaffir  station,  at 
which  we  had  the  break  made  serviceable,  and  as  usual 
found  the  missionaries,  tike  the  monks  of  old,  had  pitched 
themselves  on  the  best  lands,  but,  unlike  the  said  monks, 
their  land  was  but  a  barren  waste. 

Personally  I  have  always  admired  the  Religion  of  Labour, 
taught  and  practised  by  the  old  monks  on  the  land  around 
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their  ancient  abbeys  and  monasteries.  Certainly,  if  tilled 
fields,  well-gathered  firuits  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  well 
stored  up  in  some  of  the  best-built  storehouses  that,  at  that 
time,  England  could  boast  of.  And,  I  may  here  remark,  apart 
from  religion,  that  these  Church  lands  were  cultivated  with  a 
full  belief  in  the  dignity  of  Labour,  and  until  the  greed  of  a 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  hungry  nobles  that  sur- 
rounded him,  with  violence  took  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
away  to  enrich  themselves,  want  and  destitution  was  unknown 
in  England  among  its  peasantry  or  its  working  classes.  No 
man  then  needed  to  be  idle,  tor  his  willing  hands  were  wel- 
come ;  there  was  no  one  asking  ior  labour  then  and  unable  to 
secure  it,  and  without  a.  full  recompense.  But  all  this  ended 
when  the  Ignobles  of  Henry's  time  took  violent  possession  of 
these  Church  lands  as  private  property.  One  could  have 
forgiven  these  men  if,  finding  that  the  Church  had  misused 
such  splendid  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  they  had,  in 
another  form,  nationalised  them,  but — as  I  shall  show  in  my 
luture  history  of  the  land  robbers  of  that  and  after  time — to 
take  possession  of  them  as  their  own  private  property,  and, 
as  time  rolled  on,  to  lay  the  burden  of  their  support  upon  the 
peasantry  of  England,  and  afterwards  free  the  land  firom 
taxes,  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  is  so  out- 
rageous upon  common  honesty,  that  the  wonder  is  that  any 
body  of  legislators  can  sanction  the  continuance  of  such 
illegal  possession  and  confiscation  that  are  continually  being 
carried  out  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  land  thieves,  and 
which  must  now  cease.  The  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
nobility  were  stolen  from  the   Church   and   the  people  in 


The  time  is  now  arrived  for  the  English  people,  as  a  whole, 
to  take  possession  of  all  again,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
no  special  class.  I  advocate  no  private  ownership  in  land. 
For  ages  the  peasant  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  slave,  as  an 
outcast,  always  kept  at  a  starvation  point.  As  a  man  and  a 
worker  he  has  as  much  skill  in  his  department  as  any  of  the 
trade  unionists,  and,  apart  from  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living,  entitled  to  as  fair  a  pay  for  his  out-door  labour  as  the 
mechanic  or  artizan  of  our  towns.  Generations  ago,  and  now. 
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all  viUages  of  England  could  boast  of  an  abundance  of 
hands,  whose  skill  in  their  own  calling  was  varied  and  exact. 
A  good  &mi  labourer  could  drive  a  furrow  over  a  fifty-acre 
field  with  a  precision  that  was  almost  artistic.  Again,  ditch- 
ing and  draining  in  some  of  England's  wet  soils  require  as 
much  skill  as  ploughing ;  for,  not  only  must  the  farm  hand 
do  his  work  straight,  but  he  must,  by  his  rule  of  thumb, 
estimate  the  fall  which  he  can  distribute  over  the  space 
through  which  the  drain  is  carried  to  its  out&ll.  He  knew, 
and  knows  how  to  mow  the  thick  grass  so  as  to  leave  the 
field  even,  and  to  reap  so  as  to  show  a  short  and  equal 
stubble.-  He  can  build  a  hay  or  com-rick  in  the  open,  with 
just  that  increasing  diameter  which  the  material  will  bear, 
and  with  complete  regularity.  He  can  thatch  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  straw,  and  with  almost  certainty  of  pro- 
tection from  rain  ;  knowing  by  habit  the  exact  incline  at  which 
the  thatch  should  be  put,  so  as  to  secure  these  possibilities. 
He  can  clip  a  hedge  so  as  to  have  it  strong  and  even,  and 
take  his  part  in  shearing  sheep  in  a  most  perfect  manner. 
He  has  much  general  knowledge  of  farming,  and  is  at  all 
times  able  to  see,  if  not  arrest  disease  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs.  As  a  rule,  he  knows  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
gentleman  farmer,  or  his  employer  ;  for  his  faculties  have  been 
concentrated  upon  land,  and  especially  the  land  on  which  he 
has  been  bom  and  laboured,  and  his  forefathers  before  him« 
As  a  rule  these  old-fashioned  farm  men  are,  for  general 
skill  and  all-round  rural  ability,  far  more  ahead  than  the 
townsman,  who  so  often  sneer  at  the  mention  of  the  abiUty 
of  his  country  fellow-working-man. 

At  the  present  time  the  agricultural  labourer's  condition  in 
England  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all.  Despised  and  kept 
down,  he  is  doomed  to  wretchedness,  poverty,  and  want. 
He  is  virtually  a  white  wage-slave,  looked  upon  in  some 
cases  as  a  social  outcast,  working  for  a  pittance  that  barely 
affords  him  the  necessaries  of  life— this  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  all  who  are  responsible  for  such  a  wretched  state 
of  things.  The  same  results  are  to  be  found  all  over  what  is 
called  civilized  Europe,  and  even  now  in  America,  since 
monopolists  and  English  capitalists  have  taken  possession  of 
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the  land,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  made  to 
surrender  it  at  the  cost  price.  There  is  no  reason  in  nature 
why  any  labourer  should  be  poor  while  with  sinews  he  cao 
produce  food  from  the  soil. 

I  have  often,  and  no  doubt  shall,  even  in  the  future,  com- 
bat with  the  so-called  skilled  artizans,  who,  with  contempt, 
look  upon  the  countryman  as  beneat^i  him.  Agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  a  country,  and  the  labourers  and  those  who 
assist  to  make  it  so,  are  worthy  of  all  honour  and  full-pay ; 
and  well  will  it  be  if  the  agricultural  leader,  Joseph  Arch, 
can  make  this  known  to  all  the  mechanical  trade  unionists  he 
comes  in  contact  with  time  after  time.  But  for  the  fact  that  this 
Joseph  Arch  was  the  possessor  of  a  small  freehold,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  take  the  stand  he  has,  and  be  the  present 
mouthpiece  of  the  peasant  interest.  His  former  itinerancy 
gave  him  a  power  that  no  townsman  could  possibly  have  or 
secure;  but  all  this  will  be  but  as  talking  to  the  wind,  if  he 
fails  to  see,  or  know  that  the  land  must  be  nationalised  and 
colonised  on  some  such  system  as  I  have  advocated  and 
published  in  my  Home  Colonisation  pamphlets  some  years 
ago.  To  suppose  that  the  outcomers  of  all  this  hereditary 
genius  are  to  be  the  future  white  slaves  of  a  private  property- 
holding  aristocracy — for  virtually  the  peasants  of  England 
live  in  fear  of  Church  and  State,  simply  because  they  are 
landless  and  helpless  under  the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  classes, 
— is  to  suppose  an  impossibility  in  these  days  of  coming 
enlightenment. 

To  be  expected  to  know  how  to  do  all  these  things  on  land 
and  on  a  farm  on  twelve  shillings  a  week,  what  a  living  satire 
upon  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
the  bargam,  to  doff  his  hat  and  be  respectful  at  all  times  to 
his  masters,  their  God,  and  to  all  set  up  in  authority  over 
him ;  to  live  in  fear  at  all  times ;  never  to  be  himself,  but 
always  another's,  to  live  in  a  cottage,  very  often  without  a 
scrap  of  a  garden,  the  rent  of  his  cottage — one-sixth  of  his 
earnings— to  be  always  ready,  well  or  unwell,  at  the  call  of  his 
employers,  often  after  a  walk  of  miles  &om  his  home ;  to  be 
exceedingly  polite  to  the  squires,  to  whom  he  is  under  no 
service  or  obligation,  and  at  all  times  to  listen  to  the  babbling 
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of  the  parsons,  who  in  the  case  of  the  country  labourer  never 
kuew  that  he,  as  an  Englishman,  had  any  right  to  call  his 
cottage  his  castle ;  and  although  we  have  had  books  by  the 
thousand  on  agriculture,  how  to  keep  up  and  improve  the 
stock  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  owners,  so  called,  of 
the  soil.  Who  ever  thought,  or  hinted,  at  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  an  enlightened  and  an  improved 
peasantry  ?  Houses,  sheds,  and  stables  built  by  the  peasants' 
labour  on  the  most  improved  sanitary  conditions  for  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  pigs,  but  who  as  a  science  and  an  advantage 
advocates  the  building  of  improved  dwellings  for  our  rural 
peasants.  In  his  old  age  the  workhouse  was  inevitable,  where 
he  would  have  to  live  parted  firom  his  wife,  and  in  solitude  ' 
live  out  his  time,  eaten  up  with  rheumatics,  due  to  his  want  in 
past  years  of  good  clothing  and  shelter.  Under  such  conditions 
no  wonder  that  many  left  their  country  beauties,  for  as  they 
thought,  a  more  lucrative  employment  on  our  railways,  as 
navvies  and  spademan,  and  when  these  sons  of  our  truenature's 
nobility  found  the  railway  finished,  rushed  to  the  towns,  to 
become  competitors  with  over -populated  districts,  where  too, 
for  ^  time,  there  were  better  wages  and  apparently  more  inde- 
pendence, but,  owing  to  the  house-lords,  who  ia  their  position- 
are  as  big  as  landlords  in  their  mode  of  extortion,  if  even 
not  worse,  no  better  lodgings  than  he  had  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  not  as  healthy.  But  this  depletion  of  our 
country  districts,  which  is  sapping  our  nation  of  its  best 
blood,  would  and  could  not  take  place  if  the  land  laws  were 
not  so  unjust.  The  natural-born  right  of  every  Englishman 
to  use  nature's  land  to  the  extent  of  that  which  is  sufficient* 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  out  of  his  own  labour,  must 
be  shouted  out  from  the  housetops  ;  free  use  in  land  not 
cultivated,  free  exchanges  for  produce  in  open  markets,  based 
upon  the  principle,  this  it  is  as  easy  to  sell  for  a  legal  symbol, 
made  as  required,  to  facilitate  exchange,  as  it  is  now  to  buy 
with  money  in  existence,  as  explained  in  my  "  Money  and  its 
Use,"  will  once  more  populate  our  English  counties.  Thou- 
sands of  our  best  built  men  have  emigrated,  and,  with  their 
usual  sturdypluck.havesucceededtotheirgain,  and  England's 
loss ;  for  a  time  this  may  enable  the  landlords  to  rejoice,  but 
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'  an  immediate  gain  may  be  a  permanent  loss  to  the  landlords 
and  farmers.  The  greatest  danger  to  English  agriculture 
would  be  an  exodus  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  As 
farms  became  larger,  farmers  living,  as  they  think,  more  gen- 
tlemanly, and  more  expensive  in  their  habits ;  as  rents  rise 
and  the  small  economies  of  agriculture  are  neglected,  the 
risk  became  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  the  reality  has 
been  reached ;  that  English  farmers  pay  the  high  rents,  and 
a  new  rent-law,  based  on  equity,  is  demanded  for  England. 
One  never  hears  or  reads  in  agricultural  books  of  English 
farmers  and  Engligh  land-stealers  discussing,  or  reflecting 
on  the  old  Cromwellian  age  of  farmers.  Men  who  felt  they 
had  a  living  interest  in  England's  soil,  and  on  such  could  die, 
rather  than  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  or 
that  an  increased  satisfied  peasantry  means  a  greater  back- 
bone to  this  England  of  ours,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  check 
the  flow  of  human  life  from  country  to  town,  or  to  America 
and  the  Colonies  can  be  stopped,  or  how  the  hands  to  our 
lands  can  be  restored.  Fortunately  for  Englishmen,  America 
is  destined  to  work  out  a  revolution  in  land  tenures  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  enormous  supplies  of  food  raised 
in  America,  its  cheap  transport  to  England,  must  of  necessity 
reduce  agricultural  produce  prices,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  in  the  future  to  maintain  a  few  hundreds 
with  a  gift  for  nothing  in  the  form  of  rent  to  the  amount  of 
^250,000,000,  and  yet  with  this  incomeout  of  labour's  earnings 
the  land  class  have  thrown  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
commercial  classes.  Land  must  be  free,  and  then  we  once 
more  shall  have  millions  of  English  land  n'orkers  and 
gatherers,  who,  like  their  American  brethren,  will  gather 
where  they  have  sown  ;  not,  as  now,  gather  up  for  the  m.en 
who  neither  sow  nor  reap.  Free  land  in  Ireland  first,  then 
free  land  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  next ;  a  time  of 
right  must  succeed  this  age  of  public  swindling  by  land  and 
money-lords.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  this  in  my  "  How 
to  Cultivate  the  30,000,000  of  acres  of  untilled  land  jn 
England  by  Individual  and  Co-operative  Farming,"  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  Reformers  and  well-wishers  of 
England.     This  much  I  am  certain,  that,  until  the  plan  is 
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discovered,  more  land  in  Eng'Iand,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  will 
go  out  of  cultivation,  rents  will  fail,  and  agricultural  interests 
will  decrease,  until  the  land  is  nationalised,  and  let  out  to 
tenants  for  a  number  ot  years,  as  tenants  of  the  nation,  pro- 
tected in  all  their  improvements.  Then,  and  then  alone,  will 
they  feel  they  have  an  interest  in  England's  soil,  and  no  longer 
treated  as  aliens  on  their  mother  earth  by  a  band  of  foreign 
land-stealers.  I  have  exposed  the  whole  of  the  Kaffir 
Mission  Station  frauds  in  my  "  History  of  The  Free  State." 
Missionaries  at  such  places  would  be  tolerable  if  they  were 
but  mechanics,  or  useful  members  of  society,  and  like  Roman 
Catholic  Trappists  Monks,  at  Roma,  and  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  could,  like  Paul,  labour  with  their  own  hands, 
and  show  the  native  bow  to  improve  himself;  but  to  live,  as 
the  majority  of  these  missionaries  do,  upon  the  labour  of 
Englishmen,  and  their  gifts,  supplemented  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Kaffirs,  is  so  loathsome  a  position,  that  I  feel  indignant  when 
I  meet  such  evidences  of  mendacity  that  I  feel  I  must  expose 
the  continual  fraud  one  meets. 

Stopping  at  this  station  for  repairs  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  gossip,  in  which  a  Mr.  Stout,  the  Cape  Colony  architect, 
took  part.  A  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  passengers 
how  grand  it  must  be,  and  feel,  when  one  has  plenty  of  money. 
He,  thinking  it  applied  to  him,  voluntarily  intimated  that  he 
did  not  know,  for,  to  his  misfortune,  he  could  not  get  much. 
Now  this  open  lie  was  uncalled  for,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  coining  money,  as  it 
is  said.  King  William's  Town  Public  Buildings,  and  Public 
Bridges,  Town  Hall  and  Public  Buildings  of  Queenstown, 
and  Works,  Church  of  Dordrecht,  and  miscellaneous  work  of 
all  kinds  had  [passed  through  his  hands,  and  it  was  perfectly 
immoral  to  plead  poverty ;  most  of  these  men  are  like  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Warmfoot,  who,  like  lAyself,  came  out  in 
the  African,  and  who  could  never  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
who,  time  after  time,  was  unable  to  pay  his  old  milk  bill,  and 
pleaded  poverty  when  urged  to  pay  up,  but,  while  ignoring 
his  just  debts,  could  speculate  in  land,  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
rise,  and  who  to  do  so,  forgot  to  pay  his  tradesman  and 
other  people  who  assisted  him,  and  such  people  never  pay  at 
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all  if  they  fail  in  their  speculations.  Such  attempt  to  get 
rich  at  other  people's  expense,  while  in  good  civil  situations, 
is  both  immoral  and  improper,  and  must  be  protested  against 
in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times.  The  possibility  of  buying 
cheap,  even  in  our  time,  keeping  it  in  the  hope  of  selling  dear, 
is  most  demoralizing ;  and  when  once  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Town  Council  to  build  its  houses,  as  explained'ln  my  "  How  to 
Construct  Public  Worksby  means  of  P  ublic  Money,"  no  town 
people  will  part  with  their  lands,  to  be  held  as  private 
property  ;  each  citizen  in  those  days  will  pride  himself  upon 
how,  at  the  least  expense,  he  can  vie  with  other  cities  to 
make  his  city  the  most  beautiful.  Id  those  days  we  shall 
have  no  bitter  cry  from  the  outcasts  of  any  city  ;  shelter  will 
be  found  to  suit  all  classes  and  worlurs.  On  the  Stormberg 
Range,  and  by  Pen's  Hoek,  we  met  a  band  of  Korannas  or 
Bushmen,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  the  late  Darwin  had 
met  them,  he  would  have  jumped  for  joy  at  meeting  the 
missing  link.  One  had  so  often  heard  in  the  midst  of  decent 
good  looking  people,  that  the  creator  has  made  men  in  his 
own  image  and  likeness ;  but  one  feels  certain,  that  in  the 
presence  of  such  hideous  objects,  they  were  not  made  at  all, 
but  like  Topsy,  must  have  grown  out  of  some  huge  mistake. 
Mr.  Stout,  on  the  sight  of  such,  felt  assured  that  by  some  law 
of  aflBnity  he  could  not  explain  his  black  servants  were  re- 
turning to  the  same  order  or  race,  for  they  grew  more  and 
more  like  them  every  day,  and  in  one  case  in  particular,  one 
servant  was  getting  a  face  upon  her  more  like  her  pet  dog 
the  longer  she  lived.  But  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  blacks, 
but  also  true  of  the  white.  I  have  seen  in  the  professions 
men  of  the  ugly-handsome  class,  that  if  not  for  constant  com- 
bing, pomading,  hairdressing  and  tailor- made -up  arrange- 
ments, they  would  pass  well  for  full  grown  apts.  Miss  Braddon 
has  described  such  as  handsome  ugly  men  ;  personally  1  would 
leave  out  the  handsome,  and  call  them  dressed  up  ugly  men, 
who  without  dressing  and  means  would  be  looked  upon  as 
Bill  Sykes.  Alas  I  alas !  that  so  many  are  to  be  seen.  In 
these  days,  when  the  Greek  God-jove-like  look  and  dignity, 
with  the  massive  intellectual  brow  and  brains  of  power, 
should  be  in  the  increase.    I  don't  mean  weight  of  brains, 
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for  we  now  know  tbat  it  is  qiiiUty,  not  quantity  that  produces 
intellect  and  genius.  While  looking  at  this  Mr.  Stout,  and 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  Mr.  Warmfoot,  of  Queenstown, 
all  of  a  heap,  and  of  a  sudden,  as  we  say,  my  observation  was 
drawn  to  a  remark,  dear,  dear  me,  what  a  wicked  woman  you 
are  ;  now  don't,  don't,  what  ?  not  believe  in  eternal  punishment 
but  rather  in  utter  annihilation.  "  Well,  you  know,"  meekly 
said,  was  the  answer  by  the  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  mission- 
ary, "  my  dear,  dear  papa  had  his  doubts,  and  even  expressed 
his  belief  that  many  ol  his  brethren  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
Lord  had  their  doubts  also,  and  which  only  recently  caused 
a  Rev.  Impey  to  cease  his  connexion  with  the  Wesleyans  of 
Kaffraria,  because  he  could  not  advocate  a  burning  brimstone 
lake  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  as  the  future  dwelling 
place  of  a  large  number  of  dead  and  damned."  My  feelings 
will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  wriggling,  torturing,  scream- 
ing of  the  poor  wretched  things.  Who  Hke  to  know  of  such, 
must  listen  to  the  well-nourished  Spurgeon,  and  his  like,  who, 
having,  according  to  his  account,  been  taken  into  the  Council 
of  the  Highest,  can  give  the  materialistic  scenes  so  vividly, 
and  with  such  unction  when  informing  his  audience  that 
children,  not  a  span  long,  and  others  of  all  sizes,  are  to  be 
found  in  their  realistic  hell. 

The  following  verses  indicate  the  thought  of  these  Hell 
twaddlers : — 

Dr.    BRIMSTONE'S  SERMON. 

The  SM-nrvai  Brtuatone  n.ja :  "  B«lored 

Be  alwaTi  meek  Bind  *amb)e ; 
A  ndni  lliciiild  nsrer  ax  fbr  moor. 

An'  noTM  Iftm  tognunblo." 
We  ain't  to  tork  o'  poQetioIu 

Ad'  thing!  ■■  don't  omiiam  oe: 
And  wot  we  womta  to  knoir  o'  laur. 

The  madgistrait  will  "  lam  "  lu. 
We  ain't  to  dHnk  wi'  Uetboditta, 

No,  not  a  friend];  wop ; 
We  ain't  to  taik  o'  genteel  ibUu 

Onl«M  to  pnae  'em  oop. 
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Wa  ^n't  to  hmx  a  blMUed  word 

Agin  001  betten  Md  j 
We're  got  to  la;  the  batter  thiok, 

BeooTse  they're  rich — 'igh  bred. 
The  peraon  pot  it  kindly  like. 

He  Md,  ujB  he,  ma  'ow 
We  beui't  ao  good  as  thein  there  gmba 

We  tarnfl  hap  with  the  plough. 
Tbere*!  nowt  more  reoheder  '»a  in. 

Or  werthier  'an  the  rich ; 
I  praeeB  'em  for  bein'  bom 

And  'eaven  Ibr  makin'  eioh. 
We  got  to  keep  our  wicked  timg 

From  diarapeotM  specking ; 
We  han't  a  got  to  heet  two  nmoh, 

Sm  jet  go  ple^jer  aeekin'. 
Nor  kitoli  a  rabit  or  a  dve. 

Nor  call  the  Bobby  namea ; 
Nor  atand  aboot ;  bnt  go  to  oheroh, 

And  play  no  idol  gamea. 
To  hiT  parokeal  horfoera, 

The  Bkwire  and  all  thaf  ■  'ii ; 
An'  nerer  go  wi'  hidle  obapa 

Aa  womta  the'r  wagea  ric 
Bo  now  oonwarted  I  ha'  bin 

From  hignoranoe  and  wloej 
n^B  only  hapiuea  thaf  b  ain, 

And  norty  thinga  that's  nioe. 
Whweaa  I  oaSed  'em  hnpatart  jenta, 

The  wait  o'  lo-bred  anoba. 
Wi'  contrite  'art  I  hollerB  oat, 

"  My  heye,  wot  bloomin'  noba." 
I  aaaa  the  herrer  o'  my  w«ya ; 

80  ladB  this  womin'  take. 
The  poor  nuu'a  path,  the  paimm  b^b, 

Winds  raond  the  bomlDg  lake. 
They're  changed  It  tince  the  daya  0'  yci^ 

Them  gosptl  preaoheis ;  dnt  'em. 
They  nsed  to  preaoh  it  to  the  poor, 

And'  now  they  preaoh  it  at  'em. 
In  want  fnll  many  a  vice  fa  bom, 

And  rirtae  in  a  dinner. 
A  well-spread  board  makes  many  a  aalnt, 

And  hanger  many  a  tinner- 
Gum  Dnoan. 
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What  are  we  coming  to,  when  the  daughters  of  our  clergy- 
men tell  us  that  their  worthy  parents  don't  believe  in  the  Fire 
and  Eternal  Punishment.  This  is  all  highly  satisfactory.  The 
labour  of  the  earnest  inquirer  of  the  past  is  now  being  seen. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  ignored  in  ordinary 
pulpit  ministrations,  denied,  and  scoffed  at  and  contemned  by 
all  respectable  people.  It  is  now  left  to  the  vulgar  preacher 
in  the  most  miserable  portion  of  our  cities  to  be  made  more 
miserable,  and  to  the  poor  must  be  preached  with  the  good 
old-fashioned  flavour  of  brimstone.  The  poor  must  not  con- 
sole themselves,  lilte  better-off  people,  with  the  belief  that 
there  may  be  a  term  to  the  punishment  in  a  future  life  for  the 
sins  done  in  the  body,  but  there  is  now  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  the  conception  of  a  hell  with  its  whole  apparatus  of  torture 
and  its  perpetual  lease  of  existence,  and  its  hoary,  old-headed 
devil  at  its  head,  as  chief  engineer,  stoker,  and  hot  coal 
renewer.  Even  this  old  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  having 
been  married,  and  not  having  successors,  must  be  tired  (^ 
being  the  constant  receiver  of  such  numbers  of  damned,  and 
one  can  quite  understand  that  the  repetition  and  sameness 
would  be  worse  than  hell. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  the  God  of  this  world  could  but  take  his 
walks  abroad,  and,  like  the  modem  Jesuits,  see  but  not  be 
seen,  whom  he  might  devour,  what  an  insatiable  wretch  he 
must  be — never  tired  of  evil  doing  and  consuming. 

To  think  of  it,  the  authors  must  have  be^n  the  spawn  of  a 
hell.  No  humanitarian  could  conceive  such  a  home  for  ever 
and  ever,  for  even  the  worst.  Convince  men  that  their  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  are  dependent  upon  their  allegiance  to 
truth,  justice,  honesty,  and  its  daily  life,  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  will  be  respected.  Murderers,  thieves,  liars,  and 
other  vagabonds  are  deterred  from  crime  more  by  fear  of  the 
judge,  and  the  present  certain  punishment,  than  the  punish- 
ments to  take  place  after  death. 

The  fear  of  future  punishment  will  not  prevent  wrong  and 
injustice,  especially  now,  as  the  belief  in  a  hell  and  heaven  is 
being  slowly  removed  from  men's  minds  ;  and,  now  that  so 
many  parsons  tell  us  that  hell-fire  is  loo  hot  a  subject  to  be 
talked  about  and  handled  before  a  comfortable  congregation, 
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and  now  that  the  laity  are  giving  it  the  cold  riiotdder,  few 
parsons  care  to  discuss  such  nasty,  horrible  subjects,  or  if  by 
chance  they  mention  such,  they  tell  their  hearers  that  it  is  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  dare  not  question  the  ultimate  goodaess 
of  God  until  they  have  better  means  of  knowing  what  will 
happen  in  another  world.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
believers  in  a  hell  of  ancient  and  modem  coaception  will  be 
as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Let  these  two  figures,  hell  and  devil 
of  their  four-cornered  fortress  be  once  deserted,  then  indeed 
the  two,  Creation  and  Salvation,  will  soon  follow,  and  then 
men  will  be  free  of  the  priest  to  the  glory  of  man. 

Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  salvation  is  coming,  by  men  fulfill- 
ing their  duty,  and  living  out  a  noble  life,  goodwill  and  peace 
among  men  will  arrive,  when  the  false  religions  are  no  more, 
and  truth  and  all  rational  facts  are  known  and  acted  upon. 
The  Impy,  a  host  in  herself,  in  war  or  peace,  admitted  that 
we  did  not  know  all ;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is,  that 
people  don't  want  to  know  the  whole,  or  even  a  part.  If  th^ 
could  but  get  an  insight  into  a  part,  they  would  hunger  after 
the  wh<de. 

At  last,  with  a  rush  much  after  time,  we  got  over  the 
Stormberg  and  Bon  goto  mountains  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Bongolo,  a  well  watered  and  most  delightful 
valley.  At  the  way-side  inn,  with  its  English  swinging  sign- 
boar  J,  and  its  fine  garden,  we  took  refreshment  that  somewhat 
freed  us  firom  the  dust  of  the  hills,  and,  with  a  longing  for  a 
dip  in  its  fresh  [filled  dam,  but  which  was  impossible,  as  the 
bugle  blew  for  departure,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  a  lovely  ride  of  eleven  miles  into  the  town 
of  the  Queen.  At  last,  with  a  rush,  just  as  we  were  admiring 
a  lovly  sunset,  we  reached  Queenstown,  tired  and  exhausted, 
and  truly  thankful  for  the  forthcoming  supper  and  accomoda' 
tion.  Having  partaken  of  supper,  and,  for  the  sake  of  good 
digestion,  ihe  mile  walk  afterwards,  and  seen  my  friend  ofi^ 
on  his  way  by  rail  to  Hast  London,  I  retired  to  my  room, 
and  when  once  in  bed  fell  off  into  a  sound  sleep.  I  was  just 
dreaming  of  the  reunion  with  my  family,  and  then  picture  my 
annoyance,  after  sleeping  for  about  two  hours,  to  be  woke  up 
with  a  thundering  at  the  door,  as  if  the  Judgment  Day  had 
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arrived.  I,  in  a  fright,  prepared  to  meet  my  congratulations 
and  doom,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  I  found 
that  a  lodger,  home  from  a  spree,  had  mistaken  my  room  for 
his,  and  in  his  half-drunken  &ay,  demanded  admission. 

When  will  men  remember  the  feelings  and  rights  of  other 
men  and  fellow-travellers  ?  Surely  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  even  at  a  public  hotel.  In  the  name  of 
the  sick  and  weary,  and  the  heavy-laden,  let  others  talk  and 
walk  as  if  other  people  had  feelings  to  be  considered.  This  dis- 
turbance, as  is  always  the  case,  prevented  my  getting  further 
rest  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the  early  morning,  and 
when  I  got  up  I  had  the  head-ache,  and  a  very  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  against  my  disturber.  May  his  voice  giovf 
less,  and  his  tread  grow  fainter,  and  his  uproarious  manner 
and  style,  for  my  comfort,  and  that  of  others,  be  known  no 
more. 

With  an  unknown  blessing  for  the  cook,  who  gave  me  my 
early  cup  of  coffee,  I  made  it  all  right  for  the  post,  and  tele- 
graphed to  my  Mends  and  family.  I  then  wandered  forth 
to  view  the  town  I  had  left,  on  my  way  to  the  Free  State, 
three  years  before.  Many  improvements  had  been  made ; 
an  outward  sign  of  prosperity  was  on  the  surface  of  all 
things.  The  new  Town  Hall  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings were  at  once  ornamental  and  a  convenience  to  the 
public  in  general;  yet,  with  all  its  many  improvements, - 
there  is  yet  an  obstacle  which,  even  a  good  supply  of  water 
they  hope  soon  to  have,  will  not  be  got  over.  If  Dordrecht 
was  the  fag-end  of  Creation,  finished  in  the  last  moments 
of  Saturday  night,  there  certainly  was  an  oversight  when  so 
much  loose  sand  was  arranged  for  at  Queenstown,  to  be 
blown  all  over  the  town. 

So  constant  had  this  become  that  it  was  commonly  known 
as  the  "  rain "  ol  the  district,  and  caused  sore  eyes,  and 
many  other  annoyances.  My  usual  curiosity  led  me  to 
inquire  about  its  churches  and  its  banks,  the  two  principal 
causes  of  immorality  and  impoverishment  to  be  found  in  all 
our  towns  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  The  arrival  of  an 
up-country  coach  led  me  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  town,  and 
the  immorality  of  its  yoimg  boys.    A  few  more  years,  and 
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"  how  the  poor  live  "  will  be  sketched  in  our  colonial  towns 
2S  it  is  now  done  in  London  and  other  cities  of  England. 
The  same  laws,  land,  financial  and  educational,  as  in  England, 
produce  the  same  results  in  our  colonies :  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects.  The  existing  process  must  have  become 
intense  when  small  children  run  after  a  coach  and  beg  a  job, 
and  ask  for  small  coins,  as  the  unfortunates  do  in  this  colonial 
centre  of  civilization  ;  I  could  not  help  weeping  internally 
when  I  witnessed  all  this,  and  felt  that  1  would  immolate  my 
own  children  rather  than  thai  they  should  become  mere  street 
Arabs,  as  I  found  them  in  the  queen  town  of  South  Africa 
But  when  I  calmed  down,  and  realized  the  cause,  I  bitterly 
remembered  that  I  could  neither  remove  it  or  its  effects. 
Had  I  been  able  to  have  done  so,  1  should  have  left  the 
tovra  happy.  Some,  without  knowing  anything,  or  caring  to 
know,  the  outcome  of  our  land,  money,  or  exchange  mono- 
polies, attribute  all  this  want  and  misery  to  over -population, 
and  due  care  on  the  parents'  part  in  not  regulating  their 
number.  I  have  not  studied  Malthus,  Saddler,  and  others, 
without  knowing  something  of  modem  Malthusianisn],  so 
called,  but  which  was  never  fathered  by  Malthus  in  any  of  its 
later  practices,  and  which  the  modem  advocate  of  limited 
numbers  entirely  ignores.  Whether  they  are  ashamed  of 
thdr  own  stock  and  race,  and  therefore  desire  that  their 
jiames  should  be  known  no  more,  I  know  not ;  but  that 
there  is  poverty  and  wretchedness  is  apparent  to  all.  To 
attribute  it  to  "numbers"  now  when  there  are  millions  of 
.  acres  untilled  asking  to  be  utilised,  and  which  the  mono- 
polies will  not  allow,  is,  on  the  face  of  all  things,  not  the 
real  cause  of  poverty  in  our  day,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
centuries  to  come.  Healthy  numbers  should  be  an  advantage 
to  any  state  or  colony,  and  while  there  remains  millions  of 
acres  that  would  feed  all,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  South 
Africa,  as  there  is  in  England  of  to-day,  millions  of  acres 
unused,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  one  child  or  man  to  be  in 
want.  I  admire  all  men  that  would  remove  misery  ;  but  if  to- 
day all  increase  of  population  was  to  cease,  and  no  alteration 
of  our  Land  Tenures,  what  or  who  would  give  the  labourer 
his  rightful  due  ?      I  have  combated  this  question,  in  my 
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previous  writings  years  ago,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  yet  have  to  stand  foot  to  foot  in  opposition  to  those 
who  advocate  the  utility  of  the  nasty  thing  called  Malthu- 
sianism  of  this  day,  I  shall  refrain  from  going  into  fuller 
details  at  the  present  time.  This  much  I  will  say,  that  while 
there  lies  so  much  land  all  over  the  globe  and  for  Englishmen 
in  our  colonies,  it  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  reduce  our 
numbers,  except  where  hereditary  disease  is  known.  It  may 
be  the  duty  of  future  generations  to  adopt  even  the  modern 
modes  of  prevention ;  but  as  it  is  true  that  we  have  our 
work  in  this  our  time  and  generation,  so  it  will  be  for  all  in 
the  future  to  act  as  they  may  think  best.  "  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered.  The  large  stone  building  of  the  South  African  Bank, 
which  should  have  been  called  the  English  Bank,  for  drawing 
off  South  African  produce,  gave  but  the  outward  sign  of  their 
continual  system  of  how  to  skin  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa.  The  missionary,  trader  and  merchant  start  in  the 
game  and  rob  the  natives  of  land,  cattle  and  wealth ;  the 
bankers,  professionals  and  bishop-controlled  clergymen  then 
follow  up  the  traders,  and  in  their  turn  skin  the  whole. ' 

By  knowledge  we  may  avoid  the  last,  the  dealer  in  the 
future,  and  the  unknown  whose  stock-in-trade  consists  of  his 
"God,  creation,  the  fall,  the  devil  and  kis  salvation,  for  his 
benefit,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  classes  and  races; 
but  the  banker,  under  our  present  monetary  system,  will  not 
let  the  merchant  and  the  trading  classes  alone.  The 
mechanical  part  of  banking  I  do  not  complain  of,  but  the 
limited  supply  of  metallic  money  is  everlastingly  absorbing 
the  earnings  of  all  classes,  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  a  metal  currency.  I  cannot,  in  this,  go  fully  into 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  how  they  do  it,  but  I  do  know 
how  it  is  possible  they  should  not  do  it.  The  constant 
letting  out  of  English  money,  and  then  sending  home  the 
interest  in  the  shape  of  wool  and  other  produce,  out  of  South 
Africa,  enriches  the  shareholders,  and  impoverishes  the  South 
Africans,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselves.  How  to  prevent 
all  this,  can  be  understood,  if  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
to   read  and   comprehend    my    later    chapters    of  Human 
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Slavery,  and  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  my  pamphlets  on 
"  Money  and  its  Use;"  "How  to  Construct  Railways  and 
other  Public  Works  of  Utility,  without  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
Loans,  or  the  Burden  of  Interest,"  and  my"  Immortal  History 
the  of  Free  State,"  and  my,  "  First  Jottings  in  Conjunction 
with  the  Second  Jottings  and  Home  Colonization  and  the 
Remedies  for  the  Present  Time."  My  surprise  at  the  immo- 
rality of  the  outcasts,  and  the  boys  of  the  Arab  class  of 
Queenstown,  was  not  so  great,  when  I  thought  of  its  ministers, 
who  live  and  multiply,  and  so  continually  fail  in  teaching 
morality,  truth  and  dignity — they  who  live  upon  false 
pretenses,  and  give  no  fair  pay  for  what  they  receive ;  they 
who  know  not  the  truth  cannot  teach  it  in  their  pulpits. 
They  who  in  reality  know  not  the  law  of  teum  and 
wemn,  and  have  no  policy  or  guide  to  give,  are  only 
false  prophets,  and  living  dishonestly ;  how  can  they  tell  the 
boys  their  honest  duty  to  society,  they  who  know  not  how 
to  work,  and  secure  an  honest  livelihood  from  the  use  of  land, 
what  can  they  know  or  do  to  give  employment  to  those  out 
of  work— outcasts  of  Queenstown  ?  Is  there  no  land  in  the 
Bongolo  flats  where  an  agricultural  school  could  be  fonned, 
that  would  give  employment  to  these  little  one's  of  the  rising 
generation— ^the  future  men  of  the  colony  ?  Shame  !  shame  ! 
that  even  the  white  boys  should  be  in  the  way  in  South 
Africa. 

I  was  disgusted  at  the  lunch  table  to  hear  the  landlady  tell 
an  incident  of  a  boy  discharged  by  a  trader,  and  left  in  Queens- 
town to  plunder,  if  no  one  would  give  him  work  ;  and  she  re- 
lated how,  after  some  days,  he  was  found  that  very  day,  the 
30th  of  September,  in  the  river,  dead,  and,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  giggle,  how  he  was  crab-eaten  and  almost  unrecognisable. 
And  this  in  a  country  that  asks  for  emigrants  to  occupy  its 
lands  unused.  Yet,  with  alt  the  public  teachers,  boys  can 
grow  upas  nuisances,  for  want  of  the  clergy  doing  their  duty  ; 
and  here  we  had  a  mother  so  callous  to  the  advantage  of 
human  life,  laughing  at  the  disappearance  and  disfigurement 
of  the  same  kind  of  being,  as  she  gave  birtli  to,  in  perhaps 
better  circumstances,  and  who,  for  ought  we  knew,  was  some 
one's  darling,  that  had  strayed  away,  and  for  want  of  help 
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accidently,  or  purposely  was  drowned  out,  another  effort  of 
Dame  N  ature  lost  for  ever. 

SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 
KiM  bim  onoe  for  Somebody'i  Mke, 

If  armiir  b  prajer  ioH  mnd.low. 
One  briglit  onrl  from  Its  bir  mate'i  tako — 

Tliej  irere  Bamebody'a  prld«,  jod  know. 
Somabody'a  hand  had  rssted  there ; 

Was  it  a  mother'i  lolt  and  white ! 
And  have  Oie  lipa  of  a  aUt«r  fitir 

Been  b^itiiea  In  the  wares  of  light  t 
Qod  knows  beat,  He  hat  lomebodf'B  lore, 

Somelxxlj's  heitrt  enibriDed  bim  there ; 
Bomebod;  wafted  hi«  name  abore 

Night  and  morn  on  the  wings  ofpiajer. 
Somebodj  wept  when  he  marohed  awaj, 

Lo6king  K  handsome,  bniTe,  and  grand ; 
Somebodj'B  kin  on  his  forehead  laj, 

Somebod;  oinng  to  his  parting  hand. 
Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him— 

Teaming  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart; 
And  there  he  lies,  with  his  bine  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling,  ohildiike  lipa  apart. 
Teaderly  bnry  the  fair  young  dead, 

PaoBing  to  drop  on  hii  gmTe  a  tear  ; 
Carre  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, — 

"  Somebody's  Darling  slnmbers  here." 

Urs.Licom. 

It  d!d  almost  seem  true,  as  one  merchant  stated,  that 
business  was  the  only  God  now,  and  more  especially  in 
Queenstown.  If  they  have  no  gold  to  make  a  calf  to  worship, 
the  hunt  after  gold  holders  to  worship  them  was  as  great  as 
ever.  The  constant  cry  for  a  market  to  sell  in  allows  men  to 
forget  common  humanity,  and  mothers  that  bore  children 
themselves.  Are  we  still  to  allow  the  monopoly  of  the  wealth 
of  nature  until  poverty  keeps  pace  with  the  progress,  powe'r, 
and  strength  of  South  Africa.  Think  of  this  country's  future 
if  this  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  its  past ;  the  little  ones,  who 
being  here,  had  no  wish  to  be  here,  who  could  not  help  being 
here.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing  something  for  them,  to  save 
them  from  human  damnation  aod  a  liviag  bell  in  our  prisons 
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and  convict  stations,  as  described  by  Judge  Smith  in  Cape 
Town,  January,  1884,  to  those  whom  much  is,  or  has  been 
given,  be  up  and  doing.  To  those  who  have  intelligence,  let 
their  intelligence  be  used  for  humanity.  No  longer  let  us 
delay,  for  the  hour  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

LABOUR. 
Laborare  est  aran. 
Ttaao  not  to  dream  of  the  ftitnre  before  -oa, 
Ptnte  not  to  weep  the  wild  caree  thmt  oome  o'er  ds. 
Hkrk ;  bow  oreatioc'R  deep  tnnsical  obom*, 

Unintermftting,  goei  op  into  he«*eii, 
NsTor  the  ocean  wave  &lteri  in  flowing, 
Kever  tbs  little  seed  ttope  tn  its  giowing ; 
Ilore  and  more  rioblf  the  rote-heart  keeps  B!owItig>. 

'nil  from  ite  nouriahing  stem  it  ig  riveQ. 
"  Labonr  is  worahip  !"  the  robin  is  lining, 
"  Labonr  is  worahip  \"  the  wild  tiee  ii  ringing  ; 
listen]  that  eloquent  vbiaper,  opspringing, 

Spesiki  to  th;  loal  &tim  ont  nataii^a  heart. 
From  the  dark  oloods  fiowa  Uie  life-giving  shower. 
From  the  rough  sod  comes  the  solt  breathing  flower ; 
From  the  small  insect  the  rich  coral  bower  ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part. 
Labour  is  life !  'tis  the  still  water  faileth. 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth. 
Keep  the  dock  wonnd,  for  the  dark  nut  awaileth. 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  etillnest  of  noon. 
Labonr  is  gloi; !  the  flying  oload  lEghieng, 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens, 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  futare  frightens  ; 

Flay  the  sweet  Inte  wonldst  thou  keep  it  in  tone. 
Labonr  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  na, 
Sest  from  all  petty  vexationa  that  meet  ns ; 
Best  fh>iii  the  sin -promptings  that  ever  entreat  na. 

Beet  from  world-ayrena  that  lore  ns  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slDmbeca  shall  itait  on  thy  pillow, 
Work — then  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woea  weeping  willow. 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolnte  will  I 
Droop  not,  thoogh  shame,  sin,  eod  anguish  ate  roood  theSt 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bonnd  thee ; 
Look  on  jt»  pare  heaven  smiling  beyond  tfaae, 

Beit  not  oontent  in  thy  darkness — a  olod. 
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Work  for  amiB  good— be  it  ever  w  ilowtf, 
Da  fome  kind  ut — be  it  erer  ao  low);, 
lAboDT ! — all  laboar  is  noble  and  holy. 

Let  U17  gnat  deeds  be  th;  pnjvr  io  tby  God. 

Kn.  T.  Okood. 

My  opposition  to  enforced  emigration  compels  me  here  to 
print  my  views,  as  uttered  and  made  known  twenty  years 
before,  which  are  as  applicable  now  as  then,  as  emigration  is 
being  advocated  as  the  cure  for  English  producers. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  EMIGRATIONISTS. 

For  some  time  past  a  numerous  band  of  emigration  agents 
have  been  prominently  exposing  themselves  to  public  gaze, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  are  composed  of  schem- 
ing, treacherous  Tories,  cunning  Judas-like  Whigs,  and  half- 
hearted reformers,  among  them  may  be  found  a  few  M.F.'s ; 
a  larger  number  of  religious  shepherds — men,  who  seem  to  be 
as  deficient  of  true  patriotism  as  oi  true  Christianity,  and  to 
such  a  length  have  they  carried  their  plans,  that  they  have  of 
late  engaged  in  their  service  a  few  itinerant  speakers  to 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  soliciting  the  passengers 
to  sign  memorial  sheets  to  the  Government,  calling  upon  the 
working  classes  to  provide  a  fund  out  of  their  already  over- 
taxed productions,  to  transport  their  fellow- work  men  to  the 
wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  hoped-for  gold  and  parched-up 
fields  of  Australia,  or  the  ice-bound  plains  of  Canada.  Thus, 
in  their  blind  folly,  they  seek  to  deprive  our  country  of  that 
bone,  sinew,  and  brain  which  would  enable  us  to  bring  about 
those  reforms  that  would  save  us  from  the  land  and  money- 
sharks  within,  and  the  disturbing  enemies  without.  If  these 
men  prove  successful  in  their  eflforts,  it  will  be  another  proof 
of  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in 
once  more  supposing  that  to  reduce  our  numbers  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  relief  to  our  starving  people. 

The  proper  end  of  all  human  thought,  care,  and  labour, 
should  be  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  wher- 
ever the  hujnan  race  is  to  be  found.  Every  other  pursuit  is 
futile,  and  will  only  end  in  degradation,  misery,  and  death. 
Surely,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
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men  that  England  needs  all  her  brave  children  for  her  glory 
and  position  among  the  nation?,  yet  the  perversity  of  some 
men,  combined  with  the  aristocracy  and  middle-class  rulers — 
assisted  by  the  parasites  and  flunkies  of  office,  who  have  so 
long  ruined  and  robbed  the  honest  producers  of  their  wealth 
— have  made  it  appear  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  toilers  to 
go  to  a  foreign  land  (where  there  are  no  better  laws  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land  than  here)  to  seek  for  homes  and  plenty ; 
while  they,  the  spoliators  and  confiscators  of  honest  men's 
productions,  continue  to  carry  on  the  present  system,  which 
makes  them  always  idle,  living  in  luxury,  and  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day,  living  in  palaces  which  they  never  assisted 
to  rear,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  beauties  of  art  and 
nature,  which  they  continually  steal  from  the  producing 
classes,  and,  by  so  doing,  leave  only  the  commonest  food  for 
the  workers,  and  the  worst  of  shelter  for  their  families  and 
themselves  to  live  in. 

All  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour:  by  labour  in  preparing, 
making  fit,  and  appropriating  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
uses  of  life.  Any  one  not  engaged  in  so  doing  is  an  unpro> 
ductive  member  of  society  ;  and,  therefore,  every  unproduc- 
tive member  in  the  country  is  a  useless  member  in  society, 
unless  he  gives  an  equivalent  for  what  he  consumes.  If  this 
be  true,  and  who  can  doubt  it  but  those  who  live  and  take  all 
without  giving  any  service  in  return,  how  long  could  distress 
last  in  this  country  if  the  laws  were  framed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  ?  Men,  women,  and  children  are  starved  out 
&om  the  want  of  means  to  satfsfy  the  desires  of  their  nature, 
because  a  few  thousand  unholy  monsters — aided  by  a,  servile 
and  mercenary  priesthood,  backed  up  by  a  few  thousand 
slaughtering  hirelings — have  stolen  the  land  from  the  people, 
and  thus  prevented  them  from  using  that  soil  which  is  now 
laying  waste  in  our  midst,  which  would  provide  sustenance 
for  those  now  in  need,  and  for  millions  unborn.  If  men  were 
to  become  rational,  instead  of  seeking  for  happiness  in  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  world,  would  they  not  enforce  their 
right  to  live  upon  the  products  of  their  own  toil  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  i  Would  they  not,  instead  of  being  cheated 
by  a  set  of  lazy  aristocrats  and  upper-class  land-robtwrs— 
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men  who  hold  the  land  from  the  people  through  the  crimes 
of  their  forefathers,  whose  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  past — men  who,  for  tlieir  own  selfish  purposes,  never 
hesitated  to  assist  any  black-hearted  king  or  queen  to  depri.B 
the  people  of  their  land  and  liberties,  and  who,  by  all  the  chi- 
canery they  were  masters  of,  stale  from  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  the  wealth  that  their  industry  had  created,  and,  instead 
of  being  called  noble,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
ignoble  scoundrels  that  ever  pestered  humanity.  If  such 
were  done,  we  should  see  al!  such  men  as  dukes,  earls,  tem- 
poral peers  and  peeresses,  spiritual  peers  and  barons,  baronets 
and  knights,  made  useful  producers  in  society  ;  thus  proving 
to  such  that,  as  the  land  is  useless  to  the  idle,  the  most 
honest  course  that  they  could  pursue  would  be  for  them  and 
their  families  to  till  the  soil,  so  that  out  of  the  crops  their 
industry  created  they  might  enjoy  an  honourable  existence, 
without  trespassing  upon  the  individual  rights  of  others. 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  for  emigration  that  our 
wants  arise  from  too  great  a  number  of  people.  This  is  a  mon- 
strous untruth.  Our  wants  do  not — they  cannot  arise  from . 
too  great  a  number  of  people,  for  many  years  to  come.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  one-third  part  of  the  people  live 
in  idleness,  luxury,  and  splendour,  while  the  mass  of  them 
are  compelled  to  live  upon  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour.  Therefore,  let  the  useful 
classes  say  emphatically  "No,  we  will  not  emigrate."  If 
emigration  is  needed,  let  those  who  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  go  and 
begin  in  a  &esh  land  to  make  themselves  useful  by  working 
the  soil  to  yield  them  its  produce,  and  leave  those  to  enjoy 
here  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  whose  labour  has  made  our 
country  what  it  is — the  wealthiest  storehouse  in  the  world. 
Some  tell  us  that  it  is  the  law  of  Nature  that  causes  the 
present  distress — that  population  tends  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence.  No,  no;  the  cause — and  the 
only  cause — is  the  taw ;  not  as  Mr.  Malthus  and  his  mis- 
taken disciples  say,  "the  Law  of  Nature,"  No,  no;  not 
the  Law  of  Nature,  but  as  the  well-known  political  writer,  ' 
Mr,  Godwin,  says,  "  the  law  of  very  artificial   life."     It  is 
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the  law  which  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
through  the  present  land  and  money  laws,  the  means  to 
procure  every  comfort  and  luxury,  while  others,  and  some 
of  them  not  less  worthy,  are  condemned  to  pine  away  in 
want.  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "Political  Philasophy,"  has 
said,  "  The  decay  of  population  is  the  greatest  evil  a 
State  can  suffer,  and  the  improvement  of  it  is  an  object 
which  ought,  in  all  countries,  to  be  aimed  at  in  preference  to 
every  other  political  purpose  whatever."  Then,  if  the  decay 
of  population  is  an  evil — and  who  can  doubt  it  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  persons  can  produce  more  than  they  can 
consume,  and  thus  help  to  form  a  fund  to  build  those  monu- 
ments of  the  wealth  of  nations  that  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
midst — if  such  is  true,  where  is  the  difference  between 
banishment  and  decay  ?  The  evil  is  alike  to  the  loss  of  the 
people. 

How  long  are  we  to  be  told  by  land-robbers,  millionaires, 
loan-mongers,  contractors,  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  com- 
pany promoters,  discounters,  notaries,  lawyers,  and  other 
licensed  spoliators  of  the  people,  who  act  as  go-between's  to 
the  hungry  servile  horde,  who  have  systematically  made  the 
wealth  producers  the  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood ; 
and,  who  at  last  are  as  nothing  in  the  land  of  their  birth  but 
white  wage-slaves  to  the  same  classes  who  have  always  been 
licensed  by  the  land-robbers  to  rob  and  plunder  their  fore- 
fathers from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  who,  unless  the  people  desire  to  the  contrary,  will 
carry  out  the  same  arrangements,  upon  the  present  and 
succeeding  generations ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  though  this  is 
well  known,  we  have  among  us  a  number  of  self-styled 
saviours  of  the  people,  who  tell  us  it  is  the  number  of  hands 
and  the  extent  of  our  power  to  produce,  that  necessitates  us 
leaving  England,  to  be  again  cruciiied  between  land  and 
money  lords  in  the  far-off  colonies.  Are  we  to  be  continually 
told  that  having  produced  all  the  wealth  and  enabled  all 
rents,  taxes,  dividends,  premiums  on  insurance,  fire  and  life 
policies  and  the  interest  of  three  thousand  millions,  private 
and  public  debts  7  Out  of  the  same  source  comes  also  the 
enormous  income  annually  received  by  capitaiists,  and  traders 
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under  the  name  of  profits — and  yet  withal,  if  we  accept  the 
authority  of  Lord  Overstone — to  add  to  the  stores  of  the  land 
and  money  lords  one  hundred  millions  per  annum.  We, 
therefore,  tell  these  inhuman  monsters  that  we  will  not  listen 
any  longer  to  their  soft  nothings  and  fine  promises,  and  that 
if  they  any  longer  insult  our  reason,  crush  out  our  life,  and 
oppose  our  natural  rights,  or  any  longer  withold  the  abundant 
means  of  life,  by  using  against  us  the  standing  army — that 
ibrce  which  is  the  greatest  blot  on  our  boasted  civilization— 
we  will  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  free  men,  and  wipe  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  long  should  we  have  discon- 
tent among  our  Irish  brethren  bordering  on  civil  war — the 
large  army  of  soldiers  and  policemen,  kept  up  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Saxon  land-robbers,  the  land  and  rents — if 
an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed,  giving  power  to  buy  up  the 
waste  places  of  Ireland  to  be  prepared  and  let  out  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  for  an 
Exchange  Medium,  so  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  might  be  free  from  paying  that  heavy  toll  to 
the  gold  holders  which  they  are  at  the  present  compelled  to 
do,  because  the  people  are  insane  enough  to  suppose  that 
trade  could  nut  be  carried  on  without  the  metal  basis,  which 
is  presumed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  time  ?  Once  make  land 
free  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  while  the  land  is  there  to 
be  used,  anyone  should  have  the  right  to  till  it — make  a 
symbolic  money  representative,  making  it  conditional  that  all 
should  have  the  use  of  the  same  when  they  produce  wealth, 
and  thus  have  free  trade  in  money  as  well  as  in  land — we  then 
should  find  the  Irish  nation  the  happiest,  freest,  and  the  most 
loyal  to  right  and  justice  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
land-holders  be  cautious  how  they  tamper  with  our  patience 
by  their  practical  mockery  of  all  virtue,  justice  and  right) 
and  their  assumption  to  religious  goodness  and  charity. 
Charity  1  who  that  had  the  exercise  of  his  natural  rights  to 
use  the  soil  that  lies  idle  in  this  country,  would  accept  any 
dole  of  charily  to  transport  himself  and  family  to  a  foreign 
shore  ?  None,  except  it  be  those  mean  parasites  and  fiunkeys 
who  deny  our  right  to  live  in  our  native  land.     Instead,  then. 
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of  the  poor  emigrating — which  would  take  the  useful  members 
from  among  us,  and  give  additional  power  to  our  rulers  to 
awe  those  left  behind — let  the  producers  make  the  principles 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  League  their  guide,  and  determine 
to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth  until  every  nobleman's 
park  and  every  waste  acre  is  cultivated  ;  let  the  30,000,000 
acres  of  untilled  land  be  drained,  enclosed,  and  let  out  to  the 
people  in  small  farms  of  ten  acres  each,  and  when  they  are 
occupied,  and  it  is  found  impossible  for  more  to  exist  on 
these  islands,  let  a  proper  system  of  emigration  be  carried 
out  upon  a  broad  national  plan  to  assist  the  people  to  go  away 
to  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  till  then  ;  let  the  hounds, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  and  ail  other  creeping  things  that  are 
sport  to  the  aristocracy,  perish,  and  the  earth  be  used  by  man 
until  the  whole  of  his  wants  be  satisfied  ;  and  then,  if  real 
want  should  be  known,  let  man  devise  the  means  of  removing 
the  evil.  But,  till  that  time  arrives)  it  is  the  greatest  bias* 
phemy  against  nature  for  any  human  being  to  be  in  want 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  that  raw  material  which,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  monopolist,  would  supply  him  with 
plenty.  Above  all,  let  us  now  show  the  plausible  emigra- 
tionist  that  all  their  soft  words  and  wondrous  pity  cannot 
deprive  us  of  the  knowledge  we  possess.  That  we  fully 
know  that  selfishness  is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
graceful state  of  society,  and  that  a  return  to  natural  laws 
is  the  only  remedy  for  our  evils.  That  we,  the  busy  and 
useful  members  of  society,  will  not  be  any  longer  over- 
ridden by  the  numerous  aristocratic.  Whig  and  Tory  Land 
and  Property  Stealers  and  other  speculating  flunkies,  who 
are  living  in  idleness,  and  who  are  constantly  hatching  up 
quarrels  among  other  nations  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers. 
That,  as  men,  we  have  the  right  to  live  upon  the  soil  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  that  our  right  shall  be  no  longer  withheld. 
Let  us  do  this  in  a  firm,  manly,  orderly  way,  and  every  good 
citizen  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  be  triumphant.  The 
victory  must  be  ours  if  we  cling  to  our  programme ;  let  no 
petty  jealousies  creep  in,  causing  injudicious  action.  These 
are  the  things  that  I  wish  for,  and  desire  all  to  strive 
after.     Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  demand  their  rights, 
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let  them  call  upon  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  Sir  J.  Lawrence, 
Sir  J.  Grey,  the  Rev.  —  Herring,  G.  Potter,  and  others,  who 
advise  them  to  emigrate.  Let  these  men  be  honest  enough 
to  show  by  their  example,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  emigrate, 
and  take  the  part  of  leaders,  like  ancient  Moses,  and  lead 
them  to  the  wildernesses  of  our  Colonies,  and  take  up  the 
new  profession  of  producers ;  and  when,  by  their  labour, 
they  shall  have  made  the  waste  places  bloom  like  a  rose, 
they  shall  have  full  credit  and  all  the  praise  for  their 
labours ;  but  for  those  who  desire  to  stop  in  the  old  land, 
let  them  demand  their  rights  like  men,  in  short,  cease  to  be 
slaves,  and  then  there  can  be  no  tjTants.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  six  principles  of  the 
Land  and  Labour  League,  and  if,  by  their  advocacy,  I  should 
be  the  means  of  winning  my  fellow -countrymen  from  the 
lethargic  state  they  are  now  in,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded 
for  any  service  that  I  may  have  given  to  their  Political  and 
Social  Rights.— Yours  frateraally, 

Martin  J.  Boon. 

REMEDIES   FOR   THE    PRESENT   TIME. 

Proposed  by  Martin  j.  Boon,  and  seconded  by  the  Pro- 
ducers of  England — That  a  deputation  be  formed  of  the 
members  and  supporters  of  Land  and  Money  Reform,  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  urge  upon  him  to  bring  before 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  at  the  earliest  moment 
in  the  ensuing  Session,  an  Act  embracing  the  following 
resolutions,  so  that,  without  further  delay,  the  starving  and 
unemployed  may  have  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  themselves  and  families,  and  thus  cease  to  be  a 
burden  to  their  already  over-taxed  fellow  citizens. 

ist. — That  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed,  specifying 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1870,  all  Forests  and 
Untilled  Lands  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  used  for 
National  Purposes,  the  same  to  beheld  as  National  Property, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  sold  to  private  individuals ; 
the  future  rents  of  such  lands  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
l^itimate  expenses  of  the  country  ;  that  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners be  elected,  one  from    every    county,  by   every 
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person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind  and 
unconvicted  of  crime.  Each  Commissioner  to  receive  for 
his  services  a  salary  of  ^"300  per  annum.  The  said  Com- 
missioners to  render  a  quarterly  account  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  give  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  the  full  particulars  of 
such  lands. 

2nd. — The  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  drain  and 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  enable  them  to  divide 
the  lands  into  small  Acre  Farms  ;  also  to  have  the  power  to 
borrow  a  sum  of  National  Notes,  free  from  all  interest,  such 
notes  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  taxes  and  purposes  of  trade ; 
the  notes  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  exchange  to  pay  for 
labour,  material  and  machinery  in  carrying  out  the  above 
arrangements. 

3rd. — The  tenants  of  the  farms  also  to  be  supplied  with  a 
sum  of  National  Notes,  free  of  all  interest,  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  farm  houses  and 
out  buildings,  and  to  purchase  food,  clothes,  and  neces- 
saries for  themselves  and  families  for  the  first  year.  The 
said  notes  to  be  redeemed  by  the  tenants  out  of  their 
produce,  at  not  less  than  one-twentieth  per  annum. 

4th. — That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  be 
empowered  to  borrow  a  sum  of  National  Notes  to  enable 
him  to  erect  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country 
large  store  houses,  where  the  farmers  can  deposit  their 
com,  and  the  producers  of  our  worked-up  articles  their 
goods.  When  the  goods  and  produce  are  deposited,  the 
owners  to  receive  their  value  in  National  Notes,  thus  enabling 
the  producers  to  bring  into  existence  wealth,  ad  infinitum, 
and  the  e^ichange  medium  facilitating  consumption,  ad 
infinitum,  without  the  need  of  gold,  and  thus  making  it  as 
easy  to  sell  for  money  as  it  now  is  to  buy  with  money. 

5fh. — The  Chief  Commissioner  to  have  power  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  National  Notes,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the 
dilapidated  buildings  in  the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom,  such  as  is  known  as  the  fever 
courts,  alleys  and   streets  that  breed    disease   among   the 
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people,  and  to  ^rect  upon  their  sites  lai^e  commodious 
dwelling  houses,  fitted  up  with  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  latest 
improvements,  with  public  hall,  library,  washhouses  and 
school-rooms  attached ;  the  rents  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one-thirtieth  per  annum,  to  redeem  the  original  outlay ;  the 
rents,  after  thirty  years,  to  fonn  a  fund  for  local  purposes. 

6th. — The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  National  Notes  to  enable  him  to  erect  dwelling 
houses  on  the  waste  places  near  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  enable 
those  who  work  in  the  cities  to  live  in  the  suburbs ;  he  shall 
have  power  to  make  a  railway  to  the  said  dwellings,  and  the 
charge  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods  on  the  same  to  be 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  such  hoe ;  and  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  possible  to  carry,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  five  hundred  persons  over  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  at  two  shillings  a  mile,  the  cost  of  each  journey  not  to 
exceed  one  penny  for  sixteen  miles  ;  the  notes  borrowed  to 
make  these  works  to  -be  redeemed  out  of  the  rentals  of  such 
works,  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  per  annum.  And  it  is  to 
be  further  enacted  that  when  the  fourth  part  of  these 
simis  is  paid  back  into  the  National  Treasury,  that  the  same 
amount  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  of  making  embankments 
to  all  our  rivers,  making  of  canals  to  convey  the  manure  of 
our  towns  to  the  country,  making  of  water-works,  gas  works, 
rail  and  tramways,  and  any  other  public  work  that  will 
benefit  the  people  ;  and  that  all  these  works  shall  be  National 
property,  no  official  on  them  to  receive  more  than  ;^300  a 
year  for  his  services,  and  the  superintendents  to  forward  a 
quarterly  statement  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  shall 
publish  the  same  in  the  public  journals,  so  that  all  may 
know  the  full  particulars  of  the  National  Property. 

A   MASKBT    BtnLT    FOB    NOTHING. 

"Lkbonr,  tha  BoarCBof  »1I  wealtli,  of  all  rent,  and  nil  ioterMt." 

Daoiel  Da  Lisle  Brook,  GoreiTiar  of  Qoemaey,  wai  iralted  Dpon,  JonathAQ 

DuDcan  tells  na  in  his  pamphlet  on  tha  "  Bankcharteri,"  by  a  depatation  of 

the  prinatpal  towDsmen  of  St.  Peter*!,  who  reqaeated  hi*  oonnteDaooe  and 

SHWaiiM  towwd  tba  anotion  of  a  aoTer«d  market,  miwh  wanted  in  Out 
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town.  Tbe  OoTemor  readily  oomeoled,  and  aiked  in  what  way  b«  ooakl 
Miiat  thsm  nioBt  effeatDBllT-.  He  wu  told  tliat  the  pricclpal  diffioulty  waa 
to  raiae  the  rsqaired  flmdi.  The  QoTemor  replied  that  if  that  waa  tha 
onl;  diffloult;  he  thought  he  coiild  Bamtoant  it ;  but  he  woold  flrit  aak  ir 
th^  had  the  reqoiaita  itoraa  of  brioki,  timber,  gniiit«,  and  flagi,  but,  Kbora 
all,  had  they  the  akilled  artiaatit  and  fatbooren  »qnji«d  for  tiie  baildieg  of 
the  toarket.  The;  replied  that  then  waa  no  want  of  labonr  or  raw  matarial ; 
that  their  difflooltj  waa  ohiefiy  financiaL  "  Oh  I"  replied  the  QoTemor 
(and  let  tbe  nane  of  Daniel  De  Liale  Brook  be  a*ar  held  in  esteem  tar  his 
ennoirfation  of  a  great  prinoiple),  "  if  that  ia  all  yon  want,  I  will,  a* 
OoTertMT,  algn,  atamp,  deoUrs  leg*l  tender,  and  lune  5,K0  Market  Notea. 
With  theae  pay  for  material  and  wagea.  Oo  to  work  and  bnild  your 
Market."  The  market  waa  commenced.  The  fint  effeota  were  to  animate 
trade  by  the  additional  ciroalation  ibr  payment  of  slatei,  briokaj  Ac,  and 
to  inoreeae  tbe  onitom  of  tbe  ihopa  by  the  expenditure  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  market. 

In  proceaa  of  time  the  mar^t  waa  flniahed.  [J.  H.  haa  been  od  ft 
pilgrimage  to  aee  it,  when  liring  at  Jeney,  and  oan  bear  witoeea  to  ita 
ooDTenienoe  and  compleleneu.]     Stall  renla  became  due,  and  were  paid  in 

When  tbe  notea  all  oame  in  the  Qoremor  oolleoted  them,  and,  at  Uie  bead 
of  a  pronoaeion,  with  lome  little  form  and  ceremony,  he  prooeedad  to  tha 
Town  Croaa,  and  pnblidy  burnt  them,  by  way  of  canoelment  1 

THH  H&BKST  WAS  BDILT  FOB  NOTHINO.— Not  ezaoUy  tar 
nothing  ;  the  market  coat  labonr,  akiU  and  material,  and  what  elae  do  any  at 
the  work*  of  man  require  F  What  more  do  the  Eirington  Worka  or  the 
Thamei  Embankment  or  Bailw^B  reqnlra  hot  labonr  and  material. 

iravl6,1881,  JAHBS  HABTE7,  LivecpaoL 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

While  taking  supper  I  met  with  an  old  colonist  who,  know- 
ing that  I  had  just  arrived  from  Bloemfontein,  chaffed  me  for 
living  in  a  state  where  aH  the  grass  was  blown  away,  and 
where  all  the  wicked  of  the  colonies  went  to  dwell,  and  who 
laughed  at  the  English,  who  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  of  the  Boer-Dutch  Free  State,  for 
listening  and  allowing  such  false  views  as  those  contained  in 
a  manifesto,  issued  by  the  Colonial  Hofmeyr,  to  be  promul- 
gated without  contradiction.  I  smiled  ;  being  fully  satisfied 
with  my  supper,  I  was  in  a  humour  to  take  all  jokes.  Now, 
this  hotel  meeting  was  only  a  letting  off  of  steam.  It  pleased 
them,  and  hurt  no  member  of  the  Africander  Bond — a  poli- 
tical confederation  of  the  Hollanders  and  Germans  of  the 
Free  State,  who  have  an  idea  that,  as  Germany  is  too  smaU, 
they  must  try  and  make  a  greater  Germany  outside.  It 
pleased  the  stewards  of  the  Bond  to  call  the  meeting,  and 
particularly  pleased  the  proprietor,  who  made  a  few  pounds 
out  of  the  gathering,  the  which  he  kept  back  instead  of  pay- 
ing me  for  part  of  the  material  that  graced  the  table,  and 
which,  as  a  true  descendant  of  Moses,  he  of  his  own  accord, 
having  borrowed  of  me,  and  like  the  old  Jew  in  Egypt,  still 
owe  the  Egyptians  and  me,  and  I  fear,  for  my  sake,  is  likely 
to  owe.  The  Volksblad  charged  Mr.  Hofmeyr  with  insulting 
his  fiellow-colonists  in  a  somewhat  disparaging  tone,  making 
a  comparison  between  them  and  their  Republican  neighbours. 
The  comparison  was  simply  intended  to  show  that,  being  of 
one  blood,  and  of  one  race,  the  Cape  colonists  who  call  them- 
selves Africanders,  are  less  patriotic  than  their  cousins 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  owing  to  certain  conditions  which 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  hopes  to  remove.  They  don't  want  to  fight 
and  they  don't  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  record  their  votes 
in  parliamentary  elections,  because  the   official  noticeSj  or 
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unofficial  appeals  made  to  them  in  that  cause,  are  framed  in 
a  language  not  understood  by  them.  Here  Mr.  Hofmeyr  is 
wrong,  for  readers  of  the  Government  Gazette  will  find  intel- 
lectual food  in  Dutch  and  English.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  seems  to 
make  his  complaint,  not  so  much  on  this  ground,  as  the 
general  denial  of  equal  rights  to  use  the  Dutch  language  in 
courts  and  schools.  The  farmers  speaking  only  Dutch,  are 
discontented  at  being  compelled  to  speak  to  a  magistrate,  at 
all  events  in  court,  through  an  interpreter,  particularly  when 
the  interpreter  happens  to  be  a  black  or  coloured  man.  This 
feeling  of  injustice  and  of  unequal  treatment  thence  derived, 
pervades  theirwhole  political  life,  and  paralyses  their  sense 
of  citizenship.  The  complaint  may  not  be  a  reasonable  one ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Hofmeyr  be  ignorant  of  the  largely -increased 
political  vitality  awakened  amongst  Dutch-speaking  colonists 
in  consequence  of  the  agitations  of  the  last  three  years.  We 
cannot  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  given  a 
wholly  false  representation  of  the  opinions  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  it  is  certain  that  he  meant  no  insult  to  them  in 
the  representation,  whether  true  or  ^Ise. 

"  Give  the  Dutch- speaking  colonists  equal  rights  of  lan- 
guage," Mr.  Hofmeyr  says,  "and  they  will  discharge  the 
obligations  of  citizens  as  readily  and  as  cheerfully  as  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Free  State."  Then  another  class  of  critics 
cry  out  that  what  Mr.  Hofmeyr  wants  is  to  substitute  the 
Dutch  language  for  that  of  England,  |and  to  revolutionize 
our  whole  system  of  official  correspondence  and  record.  We 
confess  that,  reading  the  translation  of  Mr,  Hohneyr's 
speech,  we  saw  no  trace  of  this  subtle  and  mischievous 
design.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  British 
Colony,  there  are  many  substantial  reasons  why  the  English 
language  should  hold  its  position  as  the  official  language  of 
the  country.  If  the  Cape  Colony  ever  ceases  to  be  British 
territory,  its  new  masters  will  settle  the  point  for  themselves, 
and,  as  its  seaports  at  least  would  in  that  case  be  likely  to 
have  a  succession  of  masters,  the  point  would  probably  be 
settled,  and  unsettled,  and  settled  again,  with  as  much  fre- 
quency as  the  recurrence  of  a  revolution  in  a  South  American 
Republic     Meanwhile,  however,  the  English  language,  being 
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secured  in  its  supremacy,  there  is  surely  no  shock  to  the 
Constitution  in  the  concession  of  a  greater  latitude  in  the 
official  use  of  the  Dutch  or  Africander  tongue.  Unity  of 
language  is  a  condition  of  political  unity  very  much  to  be 
desired ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  condition.  The 
introduction  of  the  Dutch  language  into  Parliament  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  every  colonist,  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  assist  in  making  laws  for  us,  can  speak  and  read 
English  ;  and,  for  a  mere  sentiment,  it  was  a  pity  to  confuse 
debate  with  the  use  of  divers  tongues.  But  the  Dutch 
language  having  been  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  English 
in  Parliament,  it  is  absurdly  inconsistent  to  cry  out  against 
its  admission  in  divisional  councils  and  magistrates'  courts. 
Moreover,  it  is  absurd  to  force  the  Dutch -speaking  colonist 
to  accept  the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  elementary  schools,  where  the  time  spent  by  the  child 
gives  it  no  chance  of  becoming  familiar  with  that  language. 
Why  should  the  child  not  be  taught  simple  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  history,  and  the  like,  in  its  mother-tongue  ? 
The  alternative  is  not  that  English  will  be  mastered,  much 
less  loved,  but  that  the  pupil  will  learn  nothing. 

This  great  concession  having  been  made,  it  is  silly  to  fret 
and  fume  about  the  smaller  concession.  We  shall  not  induce 
the  people  to  learn  English  one  day  the  sooner  by  putting 
any  kind  of  affront  on  their  Dutch.  On  the  contray,  by  doing 
so  we  shall  create  or  strengthen  a  sentimental  hatred  of  the 
English  language,  and  provoke  an  anti-educational  covenant 
Whatever  the  Bond  may  endeavour  to  do  the  other  way,  the 
Enghsh  language  will  make  its  way  as  education  extends,  and 
the  Africander,  who  has  learned  to  read  his  own  patois,  vi\l 
loathe  the  light  food  procurable  therefrom,  and  long  for 
acquaintance  with  a  nobler  Uterature.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  nor  shall  we  forward  the 
solution  a  bit  by  artificial  obstacles  or  restraints.  The 
day  is  not  past  for  the  old  coarse  method  by  which  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  East  India 
Company,  suppressed  the  language  of  the  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  brought  them  some  of  their  best  blood.  The  admission 
of  the  Dutch  language  to  Pailiament  inaugurated  a  new  era 
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of  conciliation.  Every  man  who  knew  what  that  measure 
really  meant  recc^nised  in  it  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  If 
it  were  wise  or  expedient  to  insist  on  unity  of  language  in 
the  colony,  then  was  the  time  to  make  the  stand.  Those 
English  who  like  their  own  language  best,  and  desire  its 
extension  amongst  our  fellow-coloniiits  of  everj-  class,  will 
best  gain  their  end  by  leaving  the  issue  to  the  natural  law, 
which  regulates  the  survival  and  predominance  of  types, 
whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  or  in  the 
domains  of  thought  and  the  source  they  spring  from. 

The  following  is  the  Text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Afri- 
cander Bond  and  Farmers'  Association,  as  adopted  by  the 
Congress  recently  held  at  Richmond  : — 

THE    AFRICANDER    BOND. 
General  Constitution. 

Art.  I. — The  Bond  recognises  no  nationality,  except  that 
of  the  Africanders,  and  deems  all  such  to  belong  to  the 
same  who,  of  whatever  race  they  may  be,  have  the  welfare  of 
South  Africa  in  view. 

Art.  2.— The  object  of  the  Africander  Bond  is : — The 
forming  of  a  South  African  nationality  by  the  promotion  of 
true  patriotism,  as  a  preparation  for  the  final  destiny— a 
united  South  Africa. 

Art.  3- — The  Bond  shall  endeavour  to  attain  this  object  by 
encouraging  the  Africanders  to  assert  themselves,  politically 
as  well  as  socially,  as  a  nation. 

Art.  4. — As  ordinary  member  of  the  Bond,  one  may  be 
admitted  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
the  respective  provinces. 

Art,  5. — The  Bond  shall  be  divided  into  provinces,  one  of 
which  shall  be  established  in  each  Republic,  or  State,  and 
Colony  of  South  Africa. 

Art,  6. — The  management  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
exercised  by  means  of  Ward  Committees,  District  Com- 
mittees, Circle  Committees,  Provincial  Committees,  and  a 
Central  Committee. 

Art.  7 The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  repre- 
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sentatives  of  each  Provincial  Committee,  who  shall  remain 
in  office  until  their  several  Provincial  Committees  shall  have 
elected  other  representatives  in  their  stead. 

Art.  8. — The  Central  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
week,  in  each  province  alternately,  on  a  day  to  be  selected 
by  itself,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a  cent  rally- situated 
spot,  to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  provinces 
whose  turn  it  may  be ;  but  should  these  representatives  not 
agree  in  their  choice,  then  the  Central  Committee  itself  shall 
determine  at  which  spot  in  the  province  in  question  it  shall 
meet. 

Art.  g,— The  Central  Committee  shall  watch  over  ■  the 
general  interests  of  the  Bond,  and  publish  a  report  of  its 
doings,  as  well  as  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Bond,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  each  of  its  meetings. 

Art.  10.— The  Provincial  Committee  shall — 

(a)  Provide  for  the  collection,  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  Central  Committee,  for  the  appropriation  of  all 
moneys  under  their  charge. 

(b)  Transmit  a  third  of  all  moneys  paid  into  their  funds 

to  the  Central  Committee. 
(<r)   Superintend  the  doings  of  the  Committees  subor- 
dinate to  them. 
(d)  Meet  at  least  once  a  year,  forward  reports  of  their 
doings  to  the  Central  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  that  body,  and  before  separating 
appoint  the  day  and  place  of  their  next  meeting. 
Art.  II. — Every  Province  may  enact  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee for  the    discharge   of   its    functions,  provided  that 
its  terms  shall  not   be  opposed  to  those   of  the   General 
Committee. 

Art,  13. — In  consideration  of  the  circumstances  there  exist- 
ing, the  Cape  Colony  shall  be  at  liberty  to  organise  a  province 
of  the  Bond  under  the  name  of  Afrikaander  Bond  en  Boerm- 
vereeniging  van  de  Kaap  Kolonie. 

Art.  13. — All  elections  of  Committee  Members  shall  take 
place  by  ballot. 
Art.  14. — The  Central  Committee  may,  with  due  regard  to 
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the  opinions  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  amend  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  15. — This  Constitution  shall  be  laid  before  every 
Branch  of  the  Africander  Bond  in  South  Africa,  and  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  in  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the  request  to 
communicate  their  opinions  thereon  to  the  Central  Com> 
mittee,  before  the  26th  day  of  September,  1883,  and  the 
Central  Committee  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  so  obtained, 
and  shall  thereupon  promulgate  the  same. 

Note. — It  was  proposed  at  Richmond  by  Mr.  Du  Toit  that 
the  words  "  With  its  own  flag"  should  be  attached  to 
Article  2,  and  that  the  proviso  of  "  European  descent " 
should  be  inserted  in  Article  i.  of  the  General  Constitution. 
Both  motions  were  rejected  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
as  was  also  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moolman's  to  charge  the 
"  Bond  en  Vereeniging  with  the  care  of  our  Volkstaal." 

To  enable  my  readers  to  comprehend  the  language  question 
in  its  full  importance  I  feel  I  cannot  refrain  from  reprinting 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  best  ol  colonial  judges,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  him  for  it,  and  this 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  : — 

THE  FUTURE  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  H.  De  Villiers,  Ckitf  Justice  of  the 
Cafe  Colony. 

What  is  the  future  language  of  South  Africa  to  be  ?  In 
speaking  of  the  language  of  South  Africa,  I  mean  the 
language  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  including  not  only  the 
officials,  the  mercantile  community,  the  professional  and 
other  highly  educated  classes,  but  also  the  agricultural 
population  and  the  labouring  classes.  Will  the  languid  of 
Holland,  pure  and  undefiled,  re-establish  its  supremacy  ?  Or 
will  it  be  the  language  of  Holland  as  altered,  or  as  some 
would  say,  corrupted,  in  this  colony  by  contact  with  the 
language  of  Englishmen,  Germans,  Malays  and  Hottentots, 
and  by  the  slow  process  of  dialectic  growth  and  phonic 
decay  ?  or  will  English  prevail  over  both  the  former  ? 
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To  most  people  the  answer  to  these  qoestions  will  appear 
a  simple  one.  "  This  is  an  English  Colony,"  they  will  say, 
"  and,  sooner  or  later,  English  must  become  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  inhabitants."  In  arguing  thus,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  mother-tongue  of  a  country  cannot, 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  be  cast  aside,  when  it  has  served  Its 
purpose — that  it  takes  many  years  before  a  strange  langu^e 
can  be  taught  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  it  must  take 
several  generations  before  it  can  become  familiar  ;  old  associa- 
tions and  prejudices  will  ever  combine  to  assist  the  intruder. 
At  the  present  moment,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
still  persons  bom,  bred,  and  living,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  Wales,  who  do  not  understand,  or  even  speak 
the  English  language.  In  Canada,  a  portion  of  the  population 
still  speak  and  understand  French  only,  in  some  parts  of 
Alsace  the  peasants,  after  a  French  occupation  of  about  two 
centuries,  speak  only  German,  and  in  parts  of  Friesland, 
the  language  spoken  by  the  rural  population  is  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  of 
HoUand. 

It  is  the  peasantry  who  are  always  the  most  tenacious  of  a 
language,  and  It  is  the  peasantry  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
our  colonial  population.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood  as  arguing  the  impossibility  of  one  language  being 
supplanted  by  another  as  the  living  and  spoken  language  of 
a  nation.  If  this  were  my  contention,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  say  another  word  ;  for  it  would  follow,  as  a  logical 
sequence,  that  Cape  Dutch,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
superseded  by  any  other.  My  object  has  rather  been  to 
show,  at  the  outset,  that  the  question  which  fonns  the  subject 
of  this  discourse  is  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  some  would 
suppose. 

There  have,  undoubtedly,  been  instances  in  whi<^  a  whole 
nation  has  adopted  a  foreign  language  to  the  exclusion  cf  its 
own.  In  some  cases  the  language  of  a  conquering  nation 
has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  that  of  the  conquered  ;  for 
example,  the  language  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  and  Jutes  entirely  dominated  that  of   the 
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early  Britons,  vho  spoke  a  Celtic  dialect ;  but  in  an  incre- 
dible short  space  of  time  they  adopted  the  language  of  Rome, 
together  with  her  laws  and  institutions.  In  other  rases  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered :  the 
Franks,  who  werea  Teutonic  race,  overran  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  adopted  the  language  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  own,  retaining  only  a  few  Teutonic 
words,  idioms,  and  phrases.  For  three  centuries  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  French  and  Enghsh  lived 
side  by  side,  until,  in  the  end,  English  displaced  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquering  nation.  But  we  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  illustrations  :  in  the  western  districts  of  this  colony 
the  various  dialects  of  the  aborigines  have  already  given 
way  to  Cape  Dutch,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  they  are 
slowly,  but  surely,  retreating  before  the  steady  advance  ol 
English  and  Cape  Dutch. 

What  is  true  of  nations  and  tribes  is  also  true  of  large 
bodies  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  countries  where  a  lan- 
guage different  from  their  own  is  spoken.  The  Huguenots, 
who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  readily 
a-jquired  the  language  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respec- 
tively settled,  and  their  descendants,  in  most  cases,  lost  the 
knowledge  of  their  mother- tongue.  The  Abb6  de  la  Caille, 
who  visited  the  Cape  for  astronomical  purposes,  sixty  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  French  refugees,  gives  the  foUowiog 
testimony  derived  from  personal  observation. 

After  describing  the  valley  of  Drakenstein,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  Huguenots  first  settled,  h^  says : — "  In 
regard  to  these  refugees,  they  preserved  the  French  language, 
and  taught  it  to  their  children ;  but  the  latter,  being  obliged 
to  speak  Dutch,  partly  because  they  transact  all  their  business 
with  the  Dutchman  and  Germans  who  speak  Dutch,  and 
partly  because  they  are  either  married  or  related  to  Germans 
and  Dutch,  have  not  taught  their  children  French,  so  that  as 
none  of  the  original  refugees  are  left,  it  is  only  their  childr^i 
who  speak  French,  and  they  are  all  old.  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  person  under  forty  who  spoke  French,  unless  he  had 
himself  come  from  France.    I  ^cannot,  however,  assert  that 
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this  is  universally  true ;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
who  speak  French  that  in  twenty  years  time  there  will  not  be 
a  person  at  Drakenstein  who  will  be  able  to  speak  that  lan- 
guage." 

If  instead  of  twenty  years  the  Abbe's  informers  had  said 
fiPy,  the  prediction  would  most  certainly  have  been  correct. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  was  wholly  lost  among  the  decendants  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  if,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  a  few  of 
them  who  understand  or  speak  French,  they  may  have 
acquired  it  from  their  French  teacher ;  but  they  certainly 
have  not  inherited  it  from  their  forefathers.  It  is  clear,  then 
that  in  this  colony  the  native  languages  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  that  French  will  not  revive  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear 
which  language  will  permanently  take  their  place.  Two  or 
more  European  languages  may  for  a  time  exist  here  side  by 
side,  but  it  requires  no  prophetic  foresight  to  foretell  that  in 
the  end  one  will  displace  the  other.  The  question  is  which 
is  it  to  be  ? 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  Dutch — 
that  is  to  say  the  language  of  Holland,  which  is  distinguished 
from  Cape  Dutch  (the  language  of  the  Cape)^ — would  prevail. 
At  that  time,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  scanty  literature 
of  the  period,  the  antagonism  between  Dutch  and  English 
was  at  its  height.  The  Dutch  party  considered  it  a  mark  of 
patriotism  to  speak  and  propagate  Dutch.  Tlie  English 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  it  a  mark  of  loyalty  to 
speak  and  propagate  their  own  tongue.  Gradually,  however, 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  diminished  in  intensity,  but  it  never 
wholly  died  out.  When,  at  the  end  of  1825,  the  Dutch 
Tydschrift  came  to  an  end,  the  English  Chronicle  sounded  a 
note  of  triumph  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Othello's  occupa- 
tion gone.  Died,  at  the  age  of  365  days,  Het  Niderduiisck 
Zuid  Afrikaattsck  Tydschrift,  deeply  regretted  by  the  Ante- 
diluvians of  the  Cape  and  the  descendants  of  Van  Riebeck, 
whose  writings  the  deceased  deeply  studied,  and  whose  arms 
have  lately  been  renewed  over  the  town  house  of  His 
Majesty  George  IV.  The  departed  was  of  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition and  temper,  and,  although  nursed,  dandled,  and  rocked 
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in  the  very  cradle  of  Government  and  the  sworn  son  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  he  never  opened  his  lips  in  praise  ol  her  customs 
manners,  laws  and  language."  Amenities  hke  these,  SO  far 
from  discouraging  the  advocates  of  the  Dutch  language, 
rather  urged  them  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  the  deceased 
periodical  saw  the  light  again  under  a  slightly  different  title. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  corruption  which  the  Dutch 
language  had  undergone  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  general 
diffusion,  and  its  supporters  now  strove  to  purify  it  of  its 
adulterations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  language  of 
Holland  free  from  the  colonial  alloy.  As  a  first  step  towards 
obtaining  this  end  a  very  learned  professor  undertook  to 
write  a  work  in  which  the  barbarisms  of  Cape  Dutch  would 
be  exposed  and  the  people  of  this  colony  taught  not  only  to 
read,  but  also  to  converse  in  good  Dutch^a  work,  in  short, 
which  would  have  the  miraculous  effect  of  immediately  sub- 
stituting one  language  for  another  as  the  mother -tongue  of 
the  people.  The  idea  was  conceived  in  1840.  In  1S44  the 
work  appeared  under  the  title:  "The  Dutch  Language 
restored  in  South  Africa ;"  but  instead  of  fulfilling  the 
ambitious  designs  of  its  promoters,  it  was  an  ordinary 
grammar  of  the  Dutch  language,  with  a  paragraph  here  and 
there  pointing  out  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Cape,  and  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  Hst  of  words  used  at  the  Cape,  but  not 
recognised  as  sterling  in  Holland.  The  preface,  however, 
explains  the  alteration  in  the  design.  After  stating  that  the 
object  which  the  writer  originally  had  in  view  was  to  restore 
the  Dutch  language  in  South  Africa,  he  adds:  "In  writing 
this  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  very  thought  that 
we  should,  at  the  commencement  of  our  undertaking,  have 
persuaded  ourselves  that  this  was  so  much  as  possible. 
Three  years  and-a-half  have  since  elapsed,  and,  during  that 
time,  we  have  observed  so  many  fresh  proofs  of  indifference 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  language,  that  we  have  altogether 
changed  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  further  checking 
the  evil.  We  have  come  to  consider  the  language,  to  which 
we  have  been  devoting  our  labours,  as  a  physician  does  an 
incurable  patient,  whose  worst  sufferings  may  perhaps  be 
allayed,  whose  certain  dissolution  may  perhaps  be  retarded. 
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but  of  whose  complete  recovery  there  no  longer  exists  the 
faintest  hope."  In  the  body  of  the  work,  however,  the 
author  admits  (p.  28)  that  "  the  civilized  classes  are  every- 
where doing  their  utmost  to  get  rid  of  the  Cape  idioms."  and 
that  the  Cape  vulgarisms,  of  which  the  book  gives  examples, 
are  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes.  He 
adds  that  those  who  speak  grammatically  are  said  to  speak 
high  Dutch,  and  that  an  Englishman  who  speaks  Dutch 
always  uses  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Cape. 

From  1844  to  the  present  time  the  indifference  complained 
of  by  Dr.  Changuion  has  been  increasing  rather  than  falling 
off,  while,  if  he  were  still  amongst  us,  he  would  jio  longer 
have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  civilised  classes  are 
forsaking  the  Cape  Dutch  dialect.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
find  that  what  is  wrongly  called  High  Dutch  has  been  almost 
altogether  banished  from  ordinary  conversation,  and  that 
even  in  the  pulpit  the  younger  generation  of  Dutch  reformed 
clergymen  do  not  always  aspire  to  that  grammatical  accuracy 
which  distinguished  and  still  distinguishes  the  older  genera- 
tion of  Dutch  reformed  clergymen,  and  which  is  still  expected 
from  a  pulpit  orator  in  Holland,  Even  immigrants  arriving 
here  from  Holland  gradually  adopt  our  Cape  idioms,  and 
ttieir  children  soon  learn  to  converse  in  our  soft  and  easy 
patois,  in  preference  to  their  harsher  mother- tongue.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  very  small  number.of  these  immigrants 
who  come  out  to  South  Africa ;  but  there  exists  no  likelihood 
that  a  stream  of  immigration  will  ever  flow  from  Holland 
large  enough  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  future  language 
of  this  country.  Judging  then,  from  the  experience  of  past 
times,  and  from  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  present  language  of  Holland  is  not  destined 
to  become  the  future  language  of  South  Africa. 

No  longer  indeed  do  we  hear  of  endeavours  to  restore  the 
Dutch  language  in  South  Africa,  but  probably  very  few  of  us 
are  aware  that  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  give  permanency  to  the  Cape  Dutch 
dialect  by  recognising  and  adopting  it  as  the  literary  language 
of  South  Africa.  A  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Patriot,  has 
been  started,  which  professes  to  em  toy  this  language  only, 
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and,  I  understand,  that  the  promoters  of  the  journal  intend, 
before  long,  to  publish  a  history  of  South  Africa,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language.  If  the  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  reach  the  mind  and  understanding  of  those 
to  whom  any  other  language  is  uninteUigible,  nothing  can  be 
more  praiseworthy.  But  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  there  is  any  considerable  portion  of  our 
population  who  are  unable  to  understand  correct  Dutch. 
Corrupt  as  the  Cape  Dutch  may  be,  I  apprehend  that  those 
who  would  have  suiEcient  education  and  intelligence  to  read 
and  understand  it,  would  also  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
grammatical  Dutch.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wants 
of  the  Dutch -speaking  colonists  must,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  supplied  by  other  than  English  newspapers  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  existing  Dutch  papers,  which  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  so  much  ability,  fairness,  and 
moderation,  are  unable  to  supply  those  wants  ;  and  their  con- 
ductors certainly  have  not  yet  deemed  it  necessary  to  descend 
to  the  use  of  the  Cape  Dutch  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  understood.  Nor  am  1  aware  that  the  Dutch 
State  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  uninteUigible  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Dutch-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  The  language  of  this  version,  like  that  of  the  English 
authorised  version,  and  Luther's  German  translation  is  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  pure,  that  Jt  is  diflicult  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  another  version  better  suited  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  class.  Of  course  I  am  not 
now  concerned  with  the  question  whether  a  nearer  approacli 
might  not  be  made  to  the  original  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  modem  criticism,  but  merely  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  language  is  intelligible. 

The  German  Protestant  still  clings  with  fondness,  not  un- 
mixed with  priiie,  to  the  celebrated  translation  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  would  resent  as  an  outrage  on  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety any  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  a  version  in  Piatt 
Deulsek  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes.  The  Dutch 
authorised  version  has  indeed  undergone  some  alterations  in 
spelling,  and  in  some  points  of  grammar,  but  in  the  main  it 
Still  retains  the  language  and  grammatics  structure  which 
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were  given  to  it  by  the  painstaJcing  translator  appointed  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  the  year  1619.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
our  South  African  patriots  to  discover  that  there  is  a  depth 
of  simplicity,  beyond  even  that  which  the  Dutch  version  has 
reached,  and  that  there  exists  a  class  of  people  in  our  midst 
whose  simple  minds  and  weak  understanding  cannot  be 
reached  without  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  levelling  down 
the  Scriptures  to  their  standard. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Dutch-speaking 
inhabitants  of  this  colony  have  attained  that  stage  of  intel- 
lectual degradation  ;  but,  even  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a  far 
more  useful  and  noble  employment  to  assist  in  levelling-up 
their  intelligence  than  to  suppress  the  only  book  which,  by 
being  universally  read,  still  preserves  amongst  us  a  standard 
of  correct,  pure,  and  idiomatic  Dutch.  For  scientific  pur- 
poses, no  doubt,  it  may  prove  useful  to  preserve  evidence  oi 
the  great  change  which  the  Dutch  language  has  undergone 
by  being  transplanted  from  Holland  to  this  colony.  In  the 
same  way  the  promoters  of  the  movement  I  have  mentioned 
might  do  good  service  by  collecting  those  bits  oi  humorous 
and  racy  poetry  in  which  the  country  abounds,  and  for 
which  the  language  is  not  ill-adapted.  But  if  the  new  South 
African  literature  is  intended  to  arrest  the  spread  of  English, 
and  prevent  the  importation  of  the  Dutch,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  will  prove  a  mistake,  and  end  in  failure.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  that  Cape  Dutch  will  soon,  if  ever,  become  a 
literary  language  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  capable  of 
competing  either  with  Dutch  or  with  English.  Poor  in  the 
number  of  its  words,  weak  in  its  inflections,  wanting  in 
accuracy  of  meaning,  and  incapable  of  expressing  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  it  will  have  to 
undergo  great  modification  before  it  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  literature  worthy  of  the  name.  The  force  and  energy 
which  would  be  wasted  in  bringing  the  language  into  such  a 
condition  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in  appropriating 
that  rich  and  glorious  language,  which  is  ready  to  our  hands, 
as  a  literary  language  of  the  first  rank. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  new  movement  is  that  it  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  colonists  for  support — as  if  patriotism 
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conEtsted  solely  in  the  extension  of  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, whether  such  customs  dre  worthy  of  retention  or 
not.  Surely,  it  would  be  a  more  genuine  patriotism  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  mental  condition  of  our  countrymen, 
by  opening  up  to  them  those  vast  resources  of  intellectual 
wealth  which  a  study  of  English  literature  must  reveal :  and 
if  any  prejudices  stood  in  his  way,  the  true  patriot  would 
combat  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity,  in  order  that 
his  countrymen  might  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  after 
culture  and  mental  improvement.  In  truth,  it  is  a  misuse  of 
terms  to  speak  of  patriotism  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  French  colonist  of  Canada  or  the  Dutch  colonist  of  the 
Cape  does  not  iove  his  own  countiy  the  more  because  English 
or  Dutch  is  his  mother-tongue.  The  Australian,  or  the  Cana- 
dian of  English  descent  does  not  love  his  own  country  the 
less  because  English  is  liis  mother -tongue.  The  Americans, 
before  the  Independence,  spoke  English  ;  but  they,  neverthe- 
less, manfully  asf»erted  their  rights  against  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  When  they  had  obtained 
thsir  independence,  their  use  of  the  English  language  did  not 
prevent  them  from  becoming  one  of  the  chief  rivals  of  the 
mot  her -country.  I  have  no  fear,  therefore,  for  the  patriotism 
of  South  Africans,  whether  they  be  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
or  of  the  neighbouring  states,  if  they  shall  cease  to  use  a 
Dutch  dialect  as  their  mot  her- tongue. 

All  honour  be  to  that  country,  physically  so  small,  morally 
so  great,  which  first  introduced  civilisation  into  South  Africa. 
I  often  wish  that  her  history  were  more  studied  here,  especi- 
ally by  those  who  profess  to  look  up  to  her  as  the  model  for 
our  imitiation.  But  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  the 
country,  which  was  herself  the  birthplace  of  the  religious  and 
civil  liberty  of  modem  times,  was  the  indirett  means  of 
establishing  the  grossest  form  of  despotism  in  her  colonies. 
If  the  statesmen  of  Holland  had  been  immediately  responsible 
for  the  good  government  of  her  colonies,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  things  would  have  been  different ;  but  the  government 
of  her  East  Indian  possessions  was  entrusted  to  a  trading 
company,  which  cared  little  for  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  advancement  of  the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  the  Coni- 
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pany  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  trade,  and  brought  in  a  good 
return  to  the  proprietors.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  one 
of  the  trading  stations  of  the  Company,  fell  directly  under 
their  sway.  For  a  century-and-a-half  they  misgoverned  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  evil  effects  of  their  mis- 
government  are  still  perceptible.  If  you  wish  to  have  proofs 
for  this  assertion,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  excellent  lectures  of 
that  learned  judge  and  true  patriot,  whose  early  death  the 
niembers  of  his  profession  and  the  whole  colony  have  not 
ceased  to  deplore  j  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Watermeyer. 

Certainly,  our  Dutch  rulers  gave  very  little  encouragement 
to  any  language  but  their  own.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  two  causes  to  which  the  Abba  de  la  Caille  ascribed  the 
decline  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  French  language  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  He  might  have 
added  a  third,  more  potent  than  either.  It  was  the  finn 
determination  and  fixed  policy  of  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen, 
as  the  General  Council  of  Direction  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Company  was  called,  to  allow  the  use  of  the  French  language 
only  so  far  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  prevent  its 
spread  altogether,  and  the  local  councillers  at  the  Cape  were 
not  remiss  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  superiors.  To 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  the  old  records  of  this  colony  bear 
ample  testimony ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  a  very  few 
quotations.  In  the  year  1701,  the  local  council  wrote  to  the 
Chamber,  informing  them  that  the  French  minister,  Pierre 
Simon,  was  about  to  leave  the  Colony,  and  requested  them  to 
send  out  another  ministerin  his  place.  The  answer, addressed 
to  Governor  Vander  Stel,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  tf 
the  Chamber,  is  dated  the  20th  September,  1701,  and  runs 
thus  : — 

"We  presume  that  the  Rev.  Pierre  Simon  will  not  leave 
the  Colony  until  another  minister  arrives  to  take  his  place. 
One  who  understands  the  Dutch  and  French  languages  will 
be  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  with  the  view  of  preaching  in  the  latter 
language,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  admonishing, 
and  comforting  those  old  Colonists  who  do  not  understand 
our  language.     By  such  means  we  may,  in  course  of  time, 
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succeed  in  having  that  language  destroyed  (the  Dutch  word 
is  gemortijUurt — mortified),  and,  as  it  were,  banished  from  the 
place  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  you  will  take  care  that 
the  schools  shall  serve  no  other  or  further  purpose  than  to 
teach  the  youth  to  read  and  write  in  our  language." 

After  carefully  searching  the  records,  I  do  not  find  that 
any  formal  resolution  on  the  subject  was  passed  by  the 
<^ouncit  upon  receipt  of  this  despatch ;  but,  in  their  reply 
dated  the  3rd  February,  1702,  and  containing  a  very  interest- 
ing report  on  the  social  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Colony,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  We  will  take  care  that,  through  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  church  and  school  at  Drakenstein,  the 
French  language  shall  come  into  disuse  among  the  members 
of  the  congregations,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  be  entirely 
rooted  out ;  and  this  will  the  more  readily  happen,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  no  longer  any  French  schoois." 

The  council  kept  their  promise  faithfully,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  discouraging,  and  even  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  French  language.  Thus  I  find  that,  in  December,  1709, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  in  French  from  a  Consistory 
at  Drakenstein,  submitting  the  names  of  certain  persons  as 
fit  and  proper  to  be  elected  members  of  the  Consistory,  the 
council  passed  the  following  resolution : — "  That  the  Con- 
sistory be  informed  that  they  shall  not  in  future  have  to  write 
letters  to  Government  in  the  French  language,  but  that  it 
shall  be  done  in  Dutch  only/' 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany it  seems  clear  that  we  owe  but  a  trifling  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  that  memory ;  and  such  a  debt  as  we  do  owe,  we 
should  but  inadequately  discharge  by  perpetuating  a  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  ears  of  the  directors,  would  have  sounded 
more  odious  than  J'rench,  and  more  barbarous  than  the 
English  language  itself.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
perpetuated.  For  several  generations  the  two  languages 
may  live,  more  or  less,  peaceably  side  by  side,  but  in  the  end 
the  fitter  one  will  survive- 
Gradually  the  old  prejudices  against  the  English  are  giving 
way  to  more  rational  views.    The  youngest  of  us  can  pro- 
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bably  remember  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  considered 
a  species  of  sacrilege  to  propose  that  a  sermon  in  English 
should  be  preached  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  this 
town,  whereas  we  now  find  that  an  English  service  is  held  as 
r^ularly  as  a  Dutch  service.  In  many  a  so-called  Dutch 
household  English  is  the  home  language  of  the  family ;  and, 
as  the  rising  generation  grows  up,  this  tendency  may  be 
expected  to  increase.  In  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  itself,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  English  is  as  fre- 
quently heard  in  ordinary  conversation  as  Dutch ;  nay,  it 
has  been  confidently  asserted  by  the  chief  Free  State  paper 
that  English  is  spoken  more  accurately  and  more  generally  in 
Bloemfontein  than  in  the  capital  of  this  colony. 

When  we  refer  to  the  literature  imported  into  this  country, 
we  find  that  English  books  exceed  in  number  all  the  rest  put 
tt^ether  ;  and,  in  such  country  villages  as  have  public  libra- 
ries, English  books  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  collection. 
In  the  Bloemfontein  library  itself,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicative  of  the  tastes  ot  the  reading 
public  of  the  colony,  English  books  outnumber  the  Dutch  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  one.  Nor  is  all  this  to  be  wondered 
at :  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  language  will  always  be  the 
best  guarantee  for  its  diffusion.  In  the  conduct  of  important 
mercantile  transactions,  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  official 
correspondence,  the  use  of  English  has  become  well-nigh 
indispensable.  Stem  necessity,  moreover,  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  from  those  who  desire  to  serve 
their  country  in  Parliament,  or  to  practise  in  the  law  courts, 
or  to  become  members  of  divisional  councils  and  munici- 
palities, or  to  become  qualified  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  to  engage  in  the  noble  occupation  of  teaching  the 
youth  of  the  colony.  But,  independently  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  a  language,  its  inherent  richness  and  power 
will  give  it  immense  advantage  over  its  pmorer  and  weaker 
rival.  It  has  been  eloquently  remarked  by  Donaldson,  in  his 
"  Varronianus,"  that  "a  language  is  only  dear  to  us  when 
we  know  its  capabilities,  and  when  it  is  hallowed  by  a  thou- 
sand connections  with  our  civilization,  our  literature,  and  our 
(pi^forts.     So  long  as  it  merely  lisps  the  inarticulated  utter- 
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ancea  of  half-educated  men  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  hearts  <^ 
those  who  speak  it,  and  it  is  readily  neglected  or  thrown 
aside  in  favour  of  the  more  cultivated  idiom  which,  while  it 
finds  names  for  luxuries  of  civilization  hitherto  unkilowa, 
also  opens  a  communication  with  those  who  appear  as  the 
heralds  of  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration."  The  truth 
of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
ancient  Gauls  accepted  the  language  of  the  Romans. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  language  of  a  nation  is  the 
product,  rather  than  the  cause  of  their  mental  qualities;  but 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  a 
nation  is  nnightily  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  language 
which  they  use,  whether  they  have  inherited  it  from  their 
ancesters,  or  adopted  it  from  another  race.  "  Men,"  says 
Bacon,  "  believe  that  their  reason  is  lord  over  their  words  ; 
but  it  happens,  too,  that  words  exercise  a  reciprocal  and 
reactionary  power  over  our  intellect.'  Can  the  language  of 
a  people,  then,  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  who  have 
their  interests  at  heart  ?  If  it  be  true  that  our  words  exercise 
a  reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  our  intellect,  it 
surely  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should 
be  exact  in  their  meaning,  that  they  should  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subject,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  giving  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  great  thinkers.  Where  qualities  like  these  are 
wanting  in  the  old  language,  but  are  abundantly  present  in 
the  new,  it  is  no  presumption  to  predict  ttiat  the  former  must 
yield  to  the  latter.  Ideas  which  were  incapable  of  expression 
in  the  old  language  find  ready  admission  by  being  clothed  in 
the  new.  In  the  course  of  time  the  new  language  becomes 
interwoven  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  and,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  an  intruder,  becomes  as  precious  to  them 
as  it  is  to  those  with  whom  it  had  its  origin. 

As  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  is 
good,  in  every  respect,  for  a  people  that  they  should  speak  a 
common  language.  The  occupations  of  life  are  so  pressing, 
and  the  natural  indolence  of  man  is  so  great,  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  population  will  be 
able  to  master  two  or  more  languages.    So  long,  however, 
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as  different  classes  speak  different  taoguages,  no  comtnunity 
of  interest  can  permanently  exist  between  them.  With  so 
many  elements  of  discord  existing  in  our  comparatively  small 
and  scattered  community,  it  would  be  a  real  advantage  to 
this  conntry  if  the  antagonism  arising  from  a  difference  of 
language  could  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

At  the  present  time,  the  question  I  have  been  discussing 
assumes  more  than  ordinary  importance.  A  vague  yearning 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  disjointed  fragments  of  the  European 
population  has  come  over  the  land.  The  desire  for  a  con- 
federation of  the  different  States  and  Colonies  of  South  Africa 
is  gradually  gaining  ground.  With  some,  the  idea  takes  the 
shape  of  a  dominion  under  the  British  Crown,  with  otheis 
that  of  a  confederation  of  independent  States.  I  am  not 
now  going  to  tread  on  the  delicate  and  forbidden  ground  of 
politics ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
South  African  Dominion  under  the  British  flag,  or  a  union  of 
Independent  States,  under  a  South  African  flag,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  language  will  be  equally  great.  What 
the  future  will  bring  forth  none  of  us  can  tell.  Taken  at  oir 
best,  the  range  of  our  mental  vision  is  so  limited,  that  we 
oftener  than  not  fail  to  detect  the  full  operation  of  ail  those 
circumstances  which  are  silently  moulding  the  events  of  the 
future.  Sudden  catastrophe,  too,  will  sometimes  upset  the 
most  careful  calculations ;  but  considerations  such  as  these 
need  not  deter  us  from  studying  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
bringing  oui  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  past  to  bear 
upon  the  probabilites  of  the  future.  Something  is  gained  if 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare,  and  bid  others  prepare,  for 
those  coming  events  whose  shadows  we  see  dimly  cast  before 
them,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  if  our  anticipations  should  net 
be  fully  realised.  Where  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  current 
of  events  is  uniformly  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  stem  the 
current,  or  it  may  be  a  wiser  course  to  accept  what  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  the  feet. 

Apply  these  remarks  to  the  question  with  which  I  started. 
I  have  otJy  to  add  that  all  the  ^cts  and  arguments)  which  J 
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have  to-day  brought  forward,  appear  to  me  to  point  to  the 
coDcIusioo  that  the  time  is  stUl  far  distant  when  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony  will  speak  and  acknowlet^e  one 
common  mother-tongue ;  that  it  will,  however,  come  at  last, 
and  that,  when  it  does  come,  the  language  of  Great  Britain 
will  also  be  the  language  of  South  Africa. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Ifow  gather  all  onr  3aion  bar^,  let  harpa  sod  heuis  be  atnmg, 
TooelebTate  tbe  trioiDpbB  of  odt  own  good  Sazon  tongue; 
Far  itroDger  br,  than  hceta  that  tmu-oh  with  battle-flags  tmftirled 
It  goea  with  Freedom,  Thonght,  and  Troth,  to  renae  aod  rnle  the  world, 
Btont  AlbioQ  teama  ita  homeheld  Isya  on  every  Horf-wom  ifaore. 
And  Sootlaod  hears  its  echoing  &r  as  Orkney's  breakere  roar. 
From  Jara'a  oragt  and  Mona'i  billi  it  floats  on  ererj  gale. 
And  vrarmB  with  eloqnence  and  song  the  bonea  of  Innis&il. 
On  man;  a  wide  and  ■warming  deok  it  loalea  Oxo  rough  wares'  orett. 
Seeking  it*  peerlets  heritage— the  freeh  and  fraitfol  West. 
■It  clirnha  New  Engtand'a  rooky  steeps  as  victor  monnt*  a  throne  ; 
Kiagara  knows  and  greets  tbe  Toioe,  still  mightier  than  its  own. 

It  spreads  where  Winter  piles  deep  snows  on  deep  Canadian  plaina.. 
And  where  on  Esseqnibo's  banks  eternal  Sammer  r«igas; 
It  glads  Acadia's  misty  ooasts,  Jamaica's  glowing  isle. 
And  bidea  where,  gay  with  early  flowers,  green  Texan  prairies  smite; 
It  tracks  tbe  kind  swift  Or^on,  tbrongh  sanset  Talleys  rolled. 
And  scan  where  CalifbrniaD  brooks  wash  down  their  asnda  of  gold. 
It  sonnds  in  BomFo'a  campbor-groTes,  on  teas  of  fierce  Ual^, 
In  fields  that  cnrb  old  Oanges'  flood,  and  towers  of  prond  Bomba; ; 
It  wakes  op  Aden's  flashing  eyee,  dosk  brows  and  swarthy  tiinb^ 
The  dark  Siberian  sooths  her  child  with  Eogliah  cradle  bymna. 
Tasmania's  maids  are  wooed  and  won  in  gentle  Saton  speech ; 
Anstnlian  boys  read  Cmaoe's  life  by  Sydney's  sbeltered  beach; 
It  dwells  where  Afrio's  sonthmost  oapes  meet  ooeans  brood  and  bloe. 
And  Nienveld's  nigged  mountains  gird  tlie  wide  and  waste  Karroo. 

It  kindles  realms  k>  br  ^Htrt,  that  while  its  praise  yon  sing, 

These  maybe  clad  withAnlnmn'sfraita,  and  those  with  flowers  of  spring 

It  quickens  lends  whose  meteor  lights  Same  in  an  Arctic  sky. 

And  lands  fbr  which  the  Southern  Urces  hangs  its  orhit  fires  on  high. 

It  goea  with  all  that  Prophets  told,  and  righteous  kings  desired; 

With  all  that  great  Apostles  tanght  and  glorions  Greeks  admired. 

With  Shakespeare's  deep  and  wondrons  verse,  and  Hilton's  loftier  mind. 

With  Alfred's  Uws,  and  Kewton's  lore^  to  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 
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VaA,  u  It  tprtaiit,  bow  diaert*  bloom,  and  error  il 


M  the  miat  of  night  be: 
Bat  gnod  ■■  are  the  viotonei  whose  m 
Theae  we  bnt  ■•  the  dawn,  whiob  ■paths  of  noontide  jet  to  be. 
Vikaheed,  then  beiia  or  Smcoq  &me;  lake  heed,  nor  onoe  dicgraoe. 
With  deadly  pen  or  tpolllng  award,  onr  noble  tongoe  and  race. 
Qo  fbrth  prepared  in  ererr  dime  to  lore  and  belp  each  other. 
And  jodga  that  tbej  who  oonnrcl  atrifs  wontd  bid  yon  amita  a  brotber. 
Go  forth  and  jointly  apaed  the  time,  by  good  men  pi*yed  fbr  king. 
Whan  Christian  BUJttm,  grown  juat  and  wiae,  win  aoom  rerenga  and 

Whan  eartl^i  oppresaed  and  aaTsge  tribea  aball  oeaae  to  pluo  or  roam, 
JUl  tanght  to  priie  tlieae  Ilngltah  words — ITaith,   Freedom,  Heaven  and 
Home.  3.  C.  Lioca. 

Holding,  as  I  do,  the  strongest  views  and  feelings,  due  to 
my  Saxon  nationality  and  feelings,  an  inborn  pride  that  it 
was  the  grandest  thing  to  be  bom  an  Englishman  ;  but  for 
fear  that  I  might  embue  my  fellow  Saxon  countrymen  with 
too  much  pride  and  self  esteem,  I  here  subjoin  the  lesson 
and  example  set  in  the  speech  of  England's  Saxon  Gladstone, 
so  far  as  our  language  is  concerned,  that  is  so  well  known  to 
be  the  commercial  language  of  the  day,  that  even  the 
celebrated  Pearl  Andrews,  of  Boston,  America,  whom  I  here 
greet,  and  yet  hope  to  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  advocated  a  universal  language,  that  I 
feel  that  he  even  must  realize  that  naturally  the  Saxon 
language  will  dominate  for  all  purposes  all  over  tlie  world 
during  the  next  century,  and  that  all  people  of  all  nations 
will  consider  no  education  complete  that  does  not  enable  a 
dweller  of  any  country  to  know  English,  as  well  as  his  own 
native  tongue. 

ENGLISH    SELF-ESTEEM. 

And  now  I  will  grapple  with  the  noble  Lord  (Palmerston), 
on  the  ground  which  he  selected  for  himself,  in  the  most 
triumphant  portion  of  his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those 
emphatic  words,  Civis  Romatius  mm.  He  vaunted,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  his  supporters,  that  under  his  administration  an 
Snglishman  should  be,  throughout  the  world,  what  the 
citizen  of  Rome  had  been.    What,  then,  sir,  was  a  Roman 
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citizen  7  He  was  the  member  of  a  privilged  caste ;  he 
belonged  to  a  conquering  race — to  a  nation  that  held  all 
others  bound  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  For  him 
there  was  to  be  an  exceptional  system  of  law ;  for  him 
principles  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to  be 
enjoyed  that  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Is  such,  then,  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  relation 
that  is  to  subsist  between  England  and  other  countries  ? 
Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us,  that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  on 
a  platform,  high  above  the  standing  ground  of  all  other 
nations?  It  is,  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the  expres- 
sions, but  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
viscount,  that  too  much  of  this  notion  was  lurking  in  his  mind ; 
that  he  adopts  in  part  that  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth, 
have  a  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse 
and  imperfection  among  the  other  countries  of  the  world ; 
that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters  ;  and  that  all 
those  who  hesitate  to  recognise  our  office  can  be  governed 
only  by  prejudice  or  personal  animosity,  and  should  have 
the  blind  war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared  against 
them 

Sir,  the  English  people,  whom  we  are  here  to  represent, 
are  indeed  a  great  and  noble  people ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to 
their  greatness  or  their  nobleness  that,  when  we  assemble 
in  this  place,  we  should  trumpet  forth  our  virtues  in  elaborate 
panegyrics,  and  designate  those  who  may  not  be  wholly  of 
our  mind  as  a  knot  of  foreign  conspirators.  Now,  the  policy 
of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that 
which  is  our  besetting  fault  and  weakness,  both  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals.  Let  an  Englishman  travel  where  he 
will  as  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to  be  upright, 
high-minded,  brave,  liberal,  and  true ;  but  with  all  this, 
foreigners  are  too  often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them 
in  his  presence ;  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he  has  too 
great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem — too  little  disposition  to 
regard  the  ieelings,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others. 

I  doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to 
work  upon  this  peculiar  weakness  of  the  English  mind.  The 
people  will  be  told  that  those  who  oppose  the  motion  are 
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governed  by  person^  motivies,  have  no  regard  for  public 
principle — no  enlarged  ideas  of  national  policy.  You  will 
take  your  case  before  a  favourable  jury,  and  you  think  to 
gain  your  verdict ;  but,  sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons  be 
warned — let  it  warn  itself — against  all  illusions.  There  is  in 
this  case,  also,  an  appeal.  There  Is  an  appeal,  such  as  one 
honourable  and  learned  member  has  already  made  from  the 
one  House  of  Parliament  to  the  other.  There  is  a  further 
appeal  from  this  House  of  Parliament  to  the  people  of  £Dg« 
land.  But,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal  from  the  people  of 
England  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilired  world  ;  and 
I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand  shorn 
of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and  her  pride  if  she  shall  be 
found  to  have  separated  herself,  through  the  policy  she 
pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which  the  general 
and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford — if  the  day  shall 
come  in  which  she  may  continue  to  eiccite  the  wonder  and 
the  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no 
part  in  their  affections  and  their  regard. 

William  Ewart  Gladstokb. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Having  carefully  looked  into  all  the  carriages  at  the  station, 
and  finally  being  assured  by  the  occupants  of  one  compart- 
ment that  they  would  be  kind  to  me,  the  orphan,  I  prepared 
for  our  midnight  journey  without  fear.  The  bastard  Pullman 
carriage  gave  us  hope  that  a  few  hours'  rest  might  be  secured ; 
but  alas !  such  was  the  interest  my  fellow-travellers  took  in 
me,  the  fatherless  one,  that  all  such  hopes  were  soon  dissi- 
pated. They  were  most  anxious  to  know  from  whence  I 
came,  and  whither  I  was  going,  and  anything  else  worth  the 
knowing.  So,  with  my  usual  fullness  and  generosity  of  soul, 
I  did  my  best  to  acquaint  them  with  my  past  disap[>oint- 
ments,  discoveries,  and  my  future  hopes  in  the  fortunes  of 
mankind. 

Although  I  know  England  and  her  colonies  suffer  from  much 
mismanagement,  and  are  likely  still  to  be  crucified  between 
the  two  giant  thieves,  land  and  money-lords,  I  know  that 
remedies  will  be  found  as  antidotes  against  our  national 
dispair.  The  moral  excellencies  of  the  English  nature  will 
yet  get  rid  of  the  demoralizing  commercialism  of  the  age. 
The  climate  of  England  is  always  calculated  to  give  birth  to 
heroes,  if  conditions  are  arranged  for  the  production  of  the 
same.  Remove  the  artificial  surroundings,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  nation  will  be  uppermost.  In  the  future  a  man  will  not 
be  honoured  in  proportion  to  his  gold,  or  worshipped  for 
material  ownership,  but  for  his  waitheod,  independent  of  his 
differing  from  other  people  in  political,  social,  and  religious 
economics.  In  the  past,  from  her  cottages,  England  has  brought 
forth  those  who  ruled  her  destinies,  and,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
same  source  will  rise  that  genius  which  will  do  honour  to  her 
imperishable  name.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  English  race  cannot  die  out ;  for  if  the  time  must 
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come  when,  the  repression  of  all  her  best  qualities  has  to  be 
removed,  even  with  force,  against  illegal,  illegitimate  assump- 
tion, the  coming  man  will  be  there  to  show  and  lead  the  way. 
The  future  Commonwealth  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  all — 
not  as  now,  for  the  few — will  come,  strive  who  may  to  resist 
it :  to  think  otherwise,  much  less  beheve  otherwise,  would 
iadeed  be  the  looking  forward  for  chaos. 

One  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  a  Bontebok  sheep-farmer, 
who,  relying  blindly  upon  dame  Nature,  and  having  failed  to 
arrange  for  a  reserve  supply  of  green  Silo,  or  dried  root 
crops,  had,  out  of  a  flock  of  4,000  sheep,  lost  over  1,500 
through  poverty  and  the  continual  drought — causing  him  to 
cut  the  throats  of  the  new-dropped  lambs  and  kids,  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  mothers.  Thus,  he  feared,  he 
should  lose  the  whole  of  his  stock,  both  small  and  large. 
1  assured  him  that  this  was  the  condition  of  the  Free  State. 
A  few  showers  passed  over  some  narrow  strips  of  country, 
but  the  grass  was  everywhere  in  an  exceeding  bad  state 
Travellers  likened  the  appearance  of  the  grass-land,  all  the 
way,  to  the  transport  road ;  and  those  who  came  down 
northwards  said  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  grass  to  be  seen. 
The  grass  throughout  the  State  had  not  been  so  thoroughly 
parched,  and  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  since  the  great 
drought  in  1862  ;  many  farmers  were  worse  off  now  than 
they  were  then.  The  consequences  up  to  the  present  had 
been  disastrous  ;  in  fact,  many  men,  who  were  considered  to 
be  comparatively  rich  farmers,  were  being  gradually  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress,  through  losses  sustained  by  sheep  and 
cattle  dying  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands.  The  commer- 
cial outlook  was  something  awful  to  contemplate.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  over  250,000  cattle,  worth  j^i, 000,000,  had  died 
out  in  1883-4.  It  's,  perhaps,  remarkable  to  think  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  seeing  that,  as  a  rule.  Summer  gives  such 
splendid  grass  on  these  lands  near  the  sea.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  not  the  farmers  arrange  for  hay  and  root  crops  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  are  too  indolent.  In-  the 
past,  sheep  grazing  on  the  high  lands  was  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  pastoral  investments  a  man  could  embark  in,  but 
seeing  that  so  much  enclosing  of  land  has  taken  place,  it 
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requires  men  of  thought,  aud  a  knowledge  of  positoin,  to 
regulate  the  number  of  stock  to  the  acre. 

Times,  formerly,  have  been  so  good  to  the  old,  fortunate 
settlers,  who  had  farms  given  them  with  certain  conditions, 
which — like  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  the  holding  of 
lands — have  been  ignored,  forgotten,  or  evaded,  and,  in  so 
arranging,  became  rich,  and,  in  some  cases,  insolent,  until 
they  almost  believed  that  they  were  the  baclihone  and  aristocracy 
of  the  country  of  South  Africa.  But,  as  a  check  to  their 
future  insolence  and  contempt  of  those  who  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  2000  acres  given  them  by  a  paternal 
Government,  they  find  that  their  lands  will  not  secure  them 
so  much,  or  that  their  sons,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
cannot  succeed,  and,  in  failing  to  meet  their  creditors'  claims, 
are  but  the  victims  of  the  over-stocking  of  their  fathers' 
lands,  who,  having  eaten  up  the  whilom  nourishment  of  the 
soil,  expect  their  sons  to  prosper  on  such  barrenness ;  and, 
finding  they  do  not  succeed,  are  inclined  to  be  severe  vpoQ 
them ;  as  if  success  were  possible  when  the  food  on  the 
lands  has  been  so  unfairly  eaten  up  by  their  sires,  to  the  ruin 
and  disgrace  of  their  offspring  I 

One  farmer,  whom  I  know  intimately,  after  enriching  his 
employer  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
gathered  together  a  herd  of  200  cattle  and  about  5,000  sheep, 
and,  without  knowing  that  in  so  doing  he  had  over-stocked 
himself  for  the  grass  supply,  and  in  the  utter  forgetfulness 
that  this  want  of  food  would  produce  poverty  and  weakness, 
had  thus  prepared  his  stock  for  all  kinds  of  disease,  and, 
finally,  death — in  one  attack  of  lung-disease  he  lost  150  head 
of  large  cattle,  and,  during  the  four  years  of  indifferent  grass 
and  drought,  lost  4,000  sheep,  and  consequently  ruined  ever 
after,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  had  to  become  once  more  a 
wage- slave. 

Now,  to  some  extent,  this  might  have  t>een  got  over,  but 
for  the  monopoly  of  the  land.  Land,  the  gift  of  a  bountiful 
Nature,  should  not  be  the  private  property  of  individuals. 
One  generation  ought  not  to  be  replete  in  lands  to  the  injury 
of  the  next  coming  into  existence.  The  parting  of  public 
domain*  for  a  trifle,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  few,  as  in 
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America  and  Australia,  must  be  discontinued.  In  Africa  it 
is  seen  that  a  landless  people  must  ever  be  a  helpless  and  a 
degraded  one.  Fortunately' no  king,  emperor,  or  sovereign, 
if  they  can  measure  the  probable  quantity  of  air  and  light, 
can  regulate  its  supply,  even  if  it  could  be  charged  at  so 
much  a  cubic  yard,  although  there  is  even  now  a  danger — 
since  engineers  have  found  out  the  value  of  sun-light  and 
fc^ce,  and  the  advantage  of  wind  as  heat  and  motive 
powers— that  land  and  money  monopolists  will  endeavour  to 
lay  some  embargo  upon  the  use  of  the  same,  unless  the 
people  watch  their  future  interests.  The  Creator  of  all 
never  intended  that  air  and  light  should  be  the  sole  private 
property  of  individuals,  neither  did  He  the  land,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  they  produce,  for  any  special  persons,  to  the  injury  of 
after-comers,  except  those  supposed  to  be  born  to  the  present 
holders — I  say  supposed,  for  in  these  days  of  lewdness,  loose- 
ness, lust,  and  animalism,  it  is  difficult  to  know  who  is  who, 
if  the  divorce  and  other  records  of  the  aristocracy  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course  much  might  be  done 
to  save  stock  if  farmers  would  act  upon  the  advice  and 
help  that  could  be  given  by  experienced  farmers  and  engi- 
neers,' in  watering  lands  with  stored-up  water  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  it  is  a  poor 
country  which  has  to  rely  so  continually  upon  artificial 
means  to  preserve  its  stock.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  deforestation  the  lands  must  be  watered,  and 
that  continually,  if  the  present  generation  desires  to  hold  its 
own,  and  keep  the  road  clear  for  internal  trade.  Here — 
looking  upon  myself  as  another  John  preparing  the  way  for 
the  future  Christs,  to  make  all  things  possible— I  print  the 
views  of  a  practical  farmer,  so  that  the  colonists  of  all 
countries  into  which  this  book  may  find  its  way  may  have 
no  excuse  for  not  taking  advantage  of  all  information  which 
tends  to  make  their  efforts  successful  in  all  departments. 

THE    SUBJECTION    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

A  Lay  Sbruon  by  a  Frontier  Colonist. 

Cah  nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  producticsi 

stiil  furtlier  anKmgst  our  farmers  7     In  spite  of  many  draw- 
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backs,  our  home-grown  tobacco,  wine,  and  brandy  are 
slowly,  but  surely,  pushing  imported  samples  out  of  our 
markets ;  and  the  victory  would  be  more  complete,  could  our 
producers  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  little  more  trouble 
iu  the  preparation  of  the  articles.  Similar  success  would 
Speedily  crown  efforts  in  other  matters,  small  perhaps  indivi- 
dually, but,  in  their  aggregate,  neither  small  nor  unimp>ortaDt. 
The  details  have  often  been  given  of  what  the  colony  could 
save  by  the  'production,  even  for  its  own  use,  of  many  articles 
of  daily  need.  When  Mr.  Froude  drew  attention  to  some  of 
our  very  obvious  shortcomings  in  these  things,  many  of 
those  who  were  his  professed  admirers,  and  who  sympathized 
with  his  mission,  retorted  that  Mr.  Froude  did  but  show  his 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy  in  so 
reflecting  upon  us.  It  was  urged  that  we  did  not  produce ' 
these  things  because  it  paid  us  better  not  to  do  so,  aod 
because  we  produced  other  things.  It  was  even  said  that 
our  customs'  revenue  would  fall  off  if  we  were  not  large 
importers !  How  were  farmers,  who  sheared  thirty  or  forty 
bales  of  wool,  to  be  expected  to  harass  themselves  about 
milk,  jams,  and  pickles  ?  Such  a  reply,  however,  is  Dot 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Froude  was  shown  some  of  the  inter- 
national-exhibit ion-like  stores  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  when 
he  asked  for  a  specimen  of  the  country's  manufactures,  the 
obliging  showman  proffered  a  quid  of  Boer  tobacco,  and 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a  Kaffir  knobstick !  One  news- 
paper indignantly  asked  why  the  clerk  did  not  show  his 
employer's  bales  of  wool  to  the  anxious  inquirer.  But  Mr. 
Froude  doubtless  thought,  what  a  good  many  more  think, 
that  the  country  which  imports  almost  everything,  and 
exports  only  one  thing,  and  that  not  a  very  valuable  one,  can- 
not be  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  position.  The  replymade  to 
Mr.  Froude's  criticism  would  be  perfect,  were  there  more 
amongst  us  whose  time  was  fully  spent  in  solid  work ;  but 
so  long  as  there  is  such  a  waste  of  time,  and  so  long  as 
lands  on  farms  lie  fallow,  when  they  ought  to  be  covered 
with  produce,  the  reply  is  irrelevant.  We  cannot  say  other- 
wise of  the  reply  than  is  usually  made  to  those  who 
urge  upon  sheep-owners  food  It— they  say,  "  we  may  as  well 
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throw  up  ifie  game,  because,  in  Australia  and  other  parts, 
sheep  do  not  require  this,  and  we  should  he  too  heavily 
handicapped  to  be  anywhere  in  the  race."  But  so  long  as  so 
little  energy  is  shown,  so  long  as  so  much  time  and  so  many 
opportunities  are  wasted,  so  long  as  all  that  is  wanted,  in 
very  many  cases,  for  the  production  of  these  Winter  crops  is 
the  empIajTment  of  time  which  is  otherwise  frittered  away, 
we  must  say  that  the  impossibility  of  raising  Winter  food 
hath  not  appeared. 

Again,  in  agricultural  matters  in  this  country,  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  on  an  average,  one  year  in  every 
four  will  be  a  bad  one.  No  time  should  be  lost,  therefore, 
during  good  years.  Every  nerve  and  muscle  should  be 
strained  to  secure  the  greatest  returns.  As  these  pages  are 
being  written  the  whole  frontier  is  being  agitated  over  the 
failure  of  the  mealie  crop.  By  the  middle  of  the  year,  it  ia 
believed  that  mealies  will  be  at  ^mine  prices.  "  Never 
mind  that,"  say  many,  "  the  scarcity  will  drive  the  natives 

to  the  railway  works,  and  Mr. will  have  another  chance 

for  his  Budget  by  the  extra  importation  of  breadstufTsI" 
This  is  how  we  treat  a  great  question ;  this  is  how  we 
excuse  our  own  improvidence  ! 

The  writer  lately  was  at  the  farm  of  a  man  who,  as  the 
saying  is,  had  been  thrice  ruined.  Twice  he  had  lost  his 
stock,  and  had  his  house  burnt  in  war ;  the  third  time,  just 
as  he  thought  it  was  well  with  him,  his  sheep  died,  and  his 
^m  became  uniit  for  those  animals.  Then  did  he  find 
much  comfort  in  those  trees  which  he  had  planted,  and 
which  arfr-^aye— growing  while  men  are  sleeping,  and  sheep 
are  dying.  Only  last  season  his  orange-trees  had  produced 
300,000  oranges  for  sale ;  he  had  sold  them,  and  could  have 
sold  twice  as  many  if  he  had  had  them.  For  several  years, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  family,  he  had  made  large  quantities 
of  butter,  and  still  larger  quantities  of  jams  from  apncots, 
peaches,  and  Cape  gooseberries.  He  was  able,  every  year, 
to  sell  all  that  he  could  make,  and,  latterly,  the  demands 
were  greater  than  with  the  utmost  industry  he  could  supply. 
In  the  matter  of  potatoes  and  wheat  he  found  himself  simi- 
larly situated.     He  was  not  coining  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
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was  living  in  ease  and  comfort,  tiotwithstanding  his  labours. 
There  is  room  enough  for  many  more  to  do  the  same  thing; 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  knowledge,  some  patience,  and 
"  pegging  away."  We  should  soon  find  other  lines  in  which 
producers  could  work  with  advantage.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  millions  of  lemons  be  allowed  to  rot  in  orchards, 
when  their  juice  could  be  pressed  out  and  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, as  is  done  in  other  countries  ? 

There  is  no  more  certain  truth  in  connection  with  the 
practical  politics  of  a  country  like  Britain  than  that  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity  rests,  not  on  the  millionaires, 
but  on  the  countless  thou^nds  who  earn  but  five  shillings  a 
day,  and  who  live  on  them  too.  How  were  the  French 
peasants  enabled  to  pay  off  Bismarck,  but  by  bringing  oat 
the  innumerable  small  hoards  made  by  preserving  and  sugar- 
ing fruits,  for  instance,  or  by  growing  wine,  which  their  less 
provident  fellow-beings,  in  the  Cape  and  elsewhere,  have 
to  buy  from  them  ?  Yet,  the  French  are  not  a  mean,  though 
they  are  a  thrifty  people.  But  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
spoiled  children  of  fortune  ;  the  spirit  of  industry  and  thrifli- 
ness  is  not  in  the  air  above  us,  nor  in  the  ground  under  our 
feet.  From  the  horse-breeder  who,  rather  than  take  market 
value  fOT  his  animals,  will  let  them  die  of  bots  in  the  Veldt, 
down  to  the  cotter  who,  rather  than  let  his  ill-got-up  hams 
go  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound,  will  make  an  effort  to  eat 
them  up  himself,  we  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  grande 
adture.  We  are  Conservatives,  as  "  Omega  "  says,  and  we 
wish  to  remain  so, 

When  we  say  that  the  spread  of  education  amongst  our 
people  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  agency 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  we  shall  doubtless  be 
reminded  that  this  is  but  another  iteration  of  a  well-worn 
platitude.  And  yet,  when  it  is  part  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  those  who 
have  some,  and  to  give  wits  to  those  who  have  none  to  boast 
of,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  education  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  We  all  admit  the  necessity  in  theory, 
but  in  matters  educational  we  are,  practically,  nearly  ^ 
infideL    For,  of  the  small  value  attached  to  educatioDi  we 
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have  an  undoubted  practical  illustration  in  the  fact  that, 
although,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  have  had 
compulsory  Fencing  Acts,  and  Labour  Acts,  and  even  pro- 
hibitory Liquor  Traffic  Acts,  all  proposed  and  discussed,  a 
compulsory  Educational  Act  has  scarcely  ever  been  alluded 
to  out  of  the  four  comers  of  official  reports,  and  this,  too, 
although  few  such  compulsory  Acts  are  so  necessary,  or  have 
so  mudi  to  recommend  them. 

One  may  go  into  almost  any  of  our  colonial  towns  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  that  the  persons  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  backing'Up  the  efforts  of  the  Su  peri  at  en  dent -General  and 
his  deputies,  the  teachers,  are  included  in  a  very  narrow 
circle.  Our  school  committees,  instead  of  having  any  such 
conception  as  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  national 
arrangements  for  maintaining,  in  its  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency, the  machinery  of  education,  and  for  enlarging,  year 
by  year,  the  area  of  its  utility,  content  themselves  with 
seeing  that  the  financial  part  of  their  trust  is  properly  con- 
trolled. For  the  rest,  quieta  non  woven,  is  the  ruling  principle. 
How  far  this  lack  of  vitality  in  these  committees  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  that  paternal  and 
fostering  care  which,  doubtless,  would  be  pleased  with  nobler 
results,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire ;  we  may  just  say,  in 
passing,  that  we  do  not  view  with  unmixed  delight  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  that  same  paternal  and  fostering  care  over 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  who  would  desire  to  see  their  country  rising  in  the 
Bcale  of  nations,  must  not  relax  in  their  exertions,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  must  show  even  more  earnestness  than  they 
have  done.  This  must  especially  be  seen  to  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  which,  despite  the  well-meant  efforts  to  establish 
country  boarding  schools,  are  likely,  for  some  time  to  come, 
to  remain  the  centres  of  "  sweetness  and  light."  A  Super- 
intendent-General may  plant,  and  his  inspectors  may  water 
as  best  they  can,  but  it  is  only  the  continuous,  kindly, 
believing,  and  resolute  exertions  of  individuals  more  imme- 
diately concerned  that  can  secure  the  increase. 

NoWf  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under  discus- 
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sion,  there  should  be,  in  connection  with  every  undenomi- 
national school  throughout  the  colony,  efficient  provision 
made  for  instruction  in  matters  agricultural.  The  supply  of  , 
this  desideratum  ought  at  once  to  be  firmly  dealt  with  by 
every  agricultural  society.  The  only  societies  in  the  colony 
that  look  after  particular  wants,  and  that  try  to  minister  to 
them,  are  the  religious  societies ;  and  if  our  agricultural 
societies  limit  their  usefulness  to  yearly  awards  of  prizes  to 
the  most  successful  producers — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
same  men  every  year— they  may  just  as  well  not  exist  at  all. 
Their  efforts,  however,  can  only  be  valuable  in  proportion  as 
they  succeed  in  laying  up  life  and  food  for  future  use,  in  the 
shape  of  raising  up  a  generation  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  accumulating  on  the  path.  Of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  for  instance,  generally  known  as  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  how  many  of  our  farmers  or  their  sons 
know  even  the  name  ?  What  provision  has  any  single 
society  ever  tried  to  make  to  meet  the  want  ?  The  soil  is 
the  farmer's  raw  material,  yet  how  few  of  them  know  any- 
thing of  its  composition,  or  even  its.  physical  properties,  on 
which  the  possibihty  of  turning  this  raw  material  to  the 
most  profitable  uses  depends  7  When  they  dress  their  lands, 
how  few  even  think  what  these  dressings  should  and  should 
not  contain,  for  the  realization  of  the  end  in  view  ?  How 
many,  even  of  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  have  ever 
heard  of  Liebeg,  or  Boussingault,  or  Lawes,  or  have  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  services  such  men  have  rendered  to 
the  farmer's  art  ?  From  the  numerous  jeers  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  him,  perhaps  a  few  may  have  heard  of  Darwin  ! 
but  this  will  have  been  in  connection  with  his,  of  course, 
very  silly  and  childish,  or  atheistic  theory  of  man's  descent ; 
but  along  with  the  jeers,  how  many  of  our  young  men  have 
ever  heard  of  one  good  word  for  that  philosopher's  researches 
into  heredity  and  breeding,  which  have  simply  laid  all  pos- 
terity under  an  obligation  ?  How  many  of  our  farmers,  we 
do  not  say  have  read,  but  have  even  heard  of  the  "  inter- 
marriage "  by  Alexander  Walker,  or  have  any  conception  of 
its  value  to  the  stock-breeder?  In  their  ignorance  of  such 
authors  and  their  works,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that. so 
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many  of  our  flock-masters  still  believe  that  a  particular 
breed  of  animals  have  dropped  from  the  sky  npon  some 
favoured  place  beneath,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
conscious,  intelligent,  and  persistent  selective  acts  of  men 
such  as  all  may  advantageously  mimic,  if  they  cannot  carry 
to  a  forwarder  stage  7  Or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that  a 
particular  animal  is  just  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions  it  has 
undergone?  In  the  branch  of  physiology,  again,  how  few 
have  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  knowing  the 
laws  by  which  animals  "  live,  move,  and  have  their  being," 
understand  the  food  deficiencies  of  particular  pastoral  areas, 
and  in  what  direction  inteUigence  must  work  for  the  supply 
of  these  ? 

So  long  as  these  and  other  grave  defects  exist  amongst 
present  and  prospective  members,  agricultural  societies  may 
die  of  inanition,  but  need  not  die  for  want  of  work  to  do. 
The  time  has  not  come,  neither  is  the  foreshadowing  of  it  to 
be  detected,  when  agricultural  societies  may  rest  and  be 
thankful.  Young  men  who,  as  farmers'  sons,  otherwise,  have 
obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  require  a 
course  of  scientific  study  to  brace  up  their  intellect.  This 
alone  can  remove  that  tendency  to  trust  to  the  rule-of-thumb 
practice,  which  is  so  slipshod,  and  alone  can  free  their  minds 
from  the  deadening  ellects  of  those  traditions  of  a  time  gone 
by,  never  to  return,  when  the  possibility  of  husbandry,  in  its 
widest  sense,  were  vastly  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
This,  then,  is  the  work  of  the  future  for  our  agricultural 
societies;  and  no  ordinary  obstacles  should  deter  them  from 
undertaking  it.  And  the  objection  cannot  be  raised  here  that 
the  proposed  method  of  elevation  comes  from  without.  Self- 
help  is  the  best  help,  and  the  only  help  that  in  the  end  fails 
to  demoralize.  Agricultural  societies  consist  mainly  of 
fiirmers.  These  will  enter  with  spirit  into  any  measures 
proposed  by  members  of  their  own  class.  Let  the  one  or 
two  leading  minds  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  society 
therefore  come  forward  boldly.  Let  them  show  that  agri- 
culture has  yet  a  future  before  it  in  this  Colony ;  let  them 
show  that  they  themselves  have  a  living  faith  in  the  future. 
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not  a  languid  and  half-hearted  faith.  Then  will  our  agri- 
cultural societies  be  worthy  of  the  name.  When  their  in- 
fluence is- perennial  and  all-pervading ;  when  their  life  is 
something  more  than  a  meteor-like  flash  in  the  village  sky, 
blazing  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappearing  in  the  darkness, 
suspended  animation,  or  death  of  another  year. 

And  if,  happily,  our  efforts  to  supply  youths  possessed  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  should  succeed,  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  to  retain  these  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
agriculture.  For,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  diiBculties 
in  the  way  of  successful  husbandry  have  been  increasing  year 
by  year,  we  have  not  taken  suiBcient  care  to  have  the  proper* 
men  to  deal  with  them.  Intelligent  youths  of  farmers'  fami- 
lies have  been  constantly  drafted  off  into  other  spheres,  where 
it  was  supposed  their  faculties  could  have  better  scope. 
Parents  and  guardians  must  cease  to  be  guided  by  the  delusion 
that  any  youth  with  a  beggared  brain  is  quite  good  enough  to 
manage  a  farm.  One  cause  of  the  subjection  is,  that  we  have 
all  too  long  believed  that  agriculture  is  the  refuge  for  the 
intellectually  destitute.  We  must  change  our  front,  and 
instead  of  acting  as  if  farms  were  paradises  specially  designed 
by  a  kind  Providence  for  our  intellectual  failures,  we  must  be 
persuaded  that  the  proper  management  of  a  farm  requires  at 
least  as  much  ability  as  any  other  mundane  business.  And 
there  are  indirect  ways  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  subjection 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  direct  ones.  As  a  class,  the  social 
amenities  of  farmers  are  very  much  overlooked.  From  re- 
sponsible ministers  .whorecommend  newly-fledged  shopkeepers 
by  the  dozen  for  the  honorary  justiceship  of  the  peace,  to  the 
almost  complete  neglect  of  the  long-tried  and  strugglii^ 
farmer  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  such  a  man  is  helped  or  un- 
helped  by  a  little  notice  or  an  apparent  slight),  down  to  the 
last  new-comer  from  Europe,  who  sees  in  the  farmer  only  a 
man  whose  tailor  is  not  recently  firom  Regent -street ;  we  are 
all  sinners  by  commission  or  omission  in  this  respect. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  good  old  ti  mes  when  there  were 
in  every  village  a  few  hospitable  and  kind-hearted  men, 
beginning,  perhaps  with  the  magistrate,  who  thoi^ht  it  no 
oCEsnce  against  "  societyi"  and  who  found  it  a  real  pleasure 
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to  have  a  few  fanners  occasionally  at  their  dinner  table.  The 
times  have  changed,  new  kings  have  arisen  "  who  knew  not 
Joseph;"  but  the  stream  of  tendency  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  lest  the  object  of  these  few  pages  should  be  mistaken. 
Still,  however,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned, 
if  those  who  affect  the  leadership  of  "  society  "  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  were  in  more  sympathising  relationship  with 
their  neighbours  the  farmers.  Madam  may  at  first  object 
that  the  talk  during  visits  is  too  much  "  of  bullocks  ;  "  but 
after  all  "  bullock  "  may  be  made  as  interesting  as  the  in- 
sipidities of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  spirit  of  true  courtesy 
"that  is  woman's  privilege,  if  latent  for  a  time,  will  soon  assert 
itself.  In  other  countries,  the  farming  and  the  town  popula- 
tions may  move  in  distinct  lines  without  much  harm  being 
the  result,  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  agencies  at  work 
which  counterbalance  the  evils  attendant  upon  such  a  system. 
But  in  this  country  the  compensating  agencies  do  not 
exist  ;  our  farmers  are  very  much  isolated,  and  the  effects  of 
this  isolation  are  unmistakable.  Further,  and  we  say  it  with 
regret,  the  opinion  prevails  very  widely,  and  is  not  unpro- 
ductive of  harm,  that  a  man  loses  cast  by  becoming  a  farmer. 
We  were  visiting  lately  at  the  farm  of  a  young  unmarried 
colonist,  who  had  begun  ostrich  farming ;  his  dwetling- 
faouse  was  an  unpretending  thatched  cottage,  on  entering 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  room,  round  the  wall 
of  which  were  several  glass  cases  filled  with  stuffed  birds,  pro- 
perly arranged  and  classified.  Some  mineralogical  and  geo- 
Ic^ical  specimens,  a  few  books  and  maps,  testified  to  their 
owner  being  a  man  of  some  culture. 

This  part  of  Cassandra,  in  social  or  political  matters,  is  one 
that  is  generally  tabooed  ;  its  occasional  utility,  however, 
must  be  admitted,  and  in  all  probabihty  its  utUity  would  not 
be  so  very  occasional  were  there  not  a  very  great  difficulty, 
when  the  part  is  taken,  in  using  people  and  things  as  though 
you  loved  them.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  Cas- 
sandra shall  be  all  but  dumb,  although  to  us  at  this  moment 
there  seems  to  be,  in  matters  agricultural,  a  depression 
sufGcient  to  excite  the  very  gravest  alarm,  and  a  sickness 
"that  doth  infect    the  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise,' 
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For  in  a  country  such  as  this,  in  which  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  which  affords 
to  the  generality  of  its  people  few  possibilites  of  enrichment 
by  commerce,  whatever  touches  agriculture  carries  with  it 
damaging  influences  that  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of 
society. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  in 
support  of  the  statement  that  our  agriculture  has  been  so 
touched.  From  the  extreme  West,  where  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  wine-farming  by  the  formation  of  companies 
with  capital,  to  the  extreme  East,  where  a  Cattle  Disease 
Commission  has  been  for  some  months  pursuing  its  labours, 
the  statement  seems  tacitly  admitted.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
generally  admitted  that,  though  there  are  a  few  who,  like 
ostriches  in  the  fabulous  tales  of  travellers,  cover  up  their 
heads  as  if  afraid  to  look  things  in  the  face,  the  talk  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters  most  frequently  turns  upon  the 
means  best  adapted  to  stay  further  depression,  and  to  pro- 
mote recovery.  Some  believing  that  the  case  of  agriculture 
is  beyond  recovery,  have  abandoned  it,  and  have  gone  to  dig 
for  diamonds  or  for  gold,  or  have  turned  their  ploughshares 
and  their  pruning  hooks  into  canteen  glasses  or  yard 
measures.  Some,  more  hopeful,  seek  for  salvation  in  the 
direction  of  excise  privileges  here  and  elsewhere,  or  in 
Fencing  and  Scab  Acts,  in  ministers  of  agriculture,  and  in 
professors  of  the  veterinary  art  and  what  not.  Others,  again, 
look  Eastwards  for  help  from  the  nerveless  Coolie,  or  demand  it 
from  our  own  Legislature  in  the  fonn  of  a  compulsory  Labour 
Act,  or  of  some  othei  kind  of  class  legislation.  While,  lately, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  itself  has  made  a  suggestion  that 
a  deus  ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  an  already  over-worked 
executive,  should  usher  into  being  a  leviathan  agricultural 
society,  whose  heart  should  pulsate  in  Cape  Town,  whose 
covering  fins  should  spread  out  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  whose  tail  should  lash  into  activity  the 
dreamy  occupiers  of  the  "  morgen  "  and  payers  of  quit-rent. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  of  course.  Here  and 
there  we  find  farmers  who  have  held  their  own  amidst  diffi- 
culties neither  few  nor  insignificaut,  just  as  we  find  a  still 
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more  limited  number  that  have  prospered.  But,  as  a  rule, 
our  agriculturists  do  not  prosper,  and  what  is  worse,  lar^e 
numbers  of  them  have  lost  heart.  Many  are  known  to  the 
writer  who,  say  a  dozen  years  ago,  were  cheerful,  industrious, 
fairly  prosperous  men,  living  on  unmortgaged  farms,  having 
comfortable  homesteads,  trim  gardens,  a  mill  perhaps,  and 
well-kept,  and  well-filled  folds ;  but  who  are  now  dispirited, 
falling  behind  with  their  payments,  having  mortgages  pressing 
upon  them  like  nightmares,  their  dwelling-houses,  mills,  and 
folds  in  a  tumble-down  condition,  their  gardens  and  lands 
choked  with  weeds,  and  their  stock  small  in  number, 
and  miserable  in  appearance.  Others,  again,  are  merely 
farmers  in  name — owners,  nominally,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  ; 
they  use  it  for  growing  a  few  cart  loads  of  vegetables  for  the 
market  of  the  neighbouring  village,  or  they  use  it  as  grazing 
for  a  few  spans  of  oxen,  with  which  they  ride  transport ;  or, 
doing  neither  of  these,  they  have  the  last  resource  of  cutting 
down  the  trees  to  sell  as  firewood.  While,  with  reference  to 
the  few  transfers  of  land  that  have  been  given  lately  by  Euro- 
peans to  natives,  nothing  further  need  be  said  than  that  these 
Europeans  found  that  they  could  make  mors  by  placing  the 
proceeds  out  at  interest  in  a  bank  than  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  that  the  land  so  parted  with  had  a  higher  price 
offered  for  it  by  natives  than  by  Europeans,  for  the  evident 
reasons  that  the  former  had  more  money  to  offer,  and 
attached  more  value  to  the  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  following  trades  or  professions, 
mainly  supported  by  farmers,  have  continued  to  do  fairly 
well,  although  not  so  well  as  formerly.  Plough  importers, 
ploughwrights,  and  cartwrights  still  find  no  difficulty  to 
speak  of  in  earning  something  more  than  a  living.  Places 
of  worship — from  such  ambitious  and  almost  cloud-capped 
piles,  as  those  of  Cradock,  to  the  unpretending  but  serviceable 
meeting-houses  that  dot  our  hill  sides — have  been  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  fanners'  money  ;  the  pulpits  are  filled  by  men 
who  live  in  comparative  comfort  from  a  similar  source ;  doctors 
have  placed  their  hundreds  with  their  bankers ;  agents  have 
placed  their  thousands,  and  wool-buyers  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands.   The  farmers  alone  have  been  growing  poorer,  have 
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been  losing  their  capital,  and  are  at  least  in  as  bad  a  con- 
dition as  ever  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  the  hopes  of  many  well -meaning  men,  and  of 
would-be  benefactors  of  their  species,  have  been  rudely 
shattered.  Responsible  Government  was  soon  to  educate 
the  peasant  in  the  way  he  should  go  politically  ;  still,  how- 
ever, talk  aboQt  a  change  of  ministers  is  as  unintelligible  as 
Greek,  or  sounds  like  treason  in  their  hearing.  Multiplied 
churches  were  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  consoling  and 
stimulating  influences  of  religion  and  of  culture  within  easier 
reach,  but  worthy  members  have  found  that  thereby  duties 
have  devolved  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
flock  in  too  many  cases  incompatible  with  the  well-being  and 
the  well-doing  of  the  other  flock.  Doctors  being  placed  as 
thick  as  blackberries,  the  sick  were  to  be  speedily  healed,  or 
those  in  pain  as  speedily  relieved,  the  aggregate  comfort  of 
the  Community  being  thereby  largely  increased  ;  but  farmers 
have  found  that,  for  every  pain  cured  by  the  doctors,  a 
dozen  have  come  in  its  place,  and,  worst  pain  of  all,  more 
money  has  had  to  be  made  to  pay  the  fees.  By  the  founding 
of  new  villages,  and  the  subdivision  of  lai^e  into  smaller 
districts,  dispensers  of  justice  were  to  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  long-suffering  masters ;  but,  instead  of  these  magis- 
trates having  become  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  evil-doers  have 
become  a  terror  to  them,  while,  if  justice  has  been  brought 
to  every  door,  this  has  not  been  unattended  by  the  escape  of 
bread  through  the  window.  Schools  were  everywhere  hailed 
as  the  means'  of  bringing  the  one  thing  needful  to  the 
farmers'  children,  who  were  thus  sure  of  becoming  comforts 
and  blessings  to  their  parents ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
along  with  much  reading  and  grammar,  the  boys  did  not 
acquire  the  knack  of  rearing  lambs  successfully,  or  adroit- 
ness in  the  management  of  brattdiickU ;  while  the  girls,  for 
the  flimsy  accomplishments  of  pianoforte -playing  or  flower- 
painting,  have  bartered  a  knowledge  of  the  \'ulgar  arts  of 
butter  or  soap-maiing — boys  and  girls  thus  leaving  their 
father  and  his  old-fashioned  mate  to  cope  unaided  and 
un sympathized  with  in  their  troubles.  And,  last  of  all,  a 
plenteous  crop  of  country  shops,  by  supplying  his  neces- 
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sities  in  an  economical  and  convenient  way,  was  to  spare 
the  brmer  much  wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  harness  in  trips 
to  the  still  distant  town,  and  was  to  keep  his  domestics  out  of 
the  way  of  such  irresistible  temptations  as  unmeasured  bags 
of  sugar  and  coffee  ;  but  little  wants  kept  growing  upon  the 
household,  and  when  the  wool  was  taken  down  to  pay  for 
them,  the  balance  to  credit  was  easily  carried  home  j  while, 
by  the  same  means,  the  opportunities  of  having  a  little 
refreshment,  a  gossip,  and  a  pipe  with  neighbours,  were  so 
facilitated,  that,  in  too  many  cases,  shopping  at  the  country 
store  soon  became  the  serious  business  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  also,  farmers'  congresses  and  other  cognate 
bodies,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  subjection  of 
agriculture  is  caused  by  political  evils,  are  exercised  with  the 
needed  political  reforms.  Now,  if  farmers  have  any  specia 
disabilities  traceable  to  errors  in  our  political  system,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  expedient  that  they  should  be  discussed 
with  a  view  to  their  being  rectified,  and  we  are  free  to  confess' 
that  our  political  system  is  not  so  perfect  but  what  some  of 
the  troubles  of  farmers  may  be  justly  attributable  to  such  a 
cause.  But,  in  these  discussions,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  attribute  to  such  imperfect  adjustments  a  significance 
which,  to  thoughtful  men  in  other  classes,  has  appeared 
exaggerated  and  illegitimate,  and  which  has  too  often 
diverted  men's  minds  from  truer  sources  of  calamity.  We 
remember,  for  instance,  some  weeks  ago,  listening  to  a 
bxuiei,  at  a  fanners'  meeting,  speaking  to  a  motion  that  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ought  to  exist  in  this  country.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  almost  every  ill,  past,  present,  or 
prospective,  that  agriculturists  had  suffered,  or  were  likely 
to  suffer  from  in  this  colony — from  bad  grass  up  to  locusts 
and  the  dreaded  Colorado  beetle— could  have  been,  and  was 
indeed  still  to  be  removed  or  prevented  by  the  appointment 
of  such  a  minister.  "  But  what  is  the  use,"  said  the  speaker, 
"ol  my  making  known  our  grievances  or  our  wants?  We 
suffer  from  one  overwhelming  misfortune  in  this  colony, 
and  that  misfortune  is  that  we  are  "  whites."  If  we  ^rmers 
were  only  black — not  painted  black,  for  we  are  that,  but 
bOTQ  blade— Government  would  soon  take  an  interest  in  us: 
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but  as  we  are  naughty  "whites,"  we  are  nobody's  children,  and 
therefore  uncared  for."  And,  in  addition  to  this,  when  they 
have  met  together  as  members,  or  representatives  of  a  class, 
presumably  therefore  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  them  as 
such,  farmers  have  shown  some  tendency  to  discuss  ques- 
tions which  do  not  affect  them  so  exclusively,  but  which 
concern  them  only  in  common  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  body  pohtic.  In  this  way  they  have  incurred  blame  as 
meddlers  and  busybodies ;  they  have  forgotten  that  the 
jfgri cultural  interest,  large  and  important  though  it  be,  is  not 
co-extensive  with  the  State. 

In  all  probability  much  of  the  present  depression  is  to  be 
expl.-iined  by  the  fact  that  agriculture  in  this  country  is  in  a 
transition  epoch.  This  epoch  is  marked,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  passing  of  that  period  in  which  produce  could  be 
raised,  or  stock  profitably  kept,  by  the  observation  of  a  rude, 
simple  and  primitive  method,  in  which  rule-of-thumb  practice 
w;is  sufficient  to  ensure  success ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  near  prospect  of  another  period,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
production  at  its  proper  level,  and  the  necessity  of  larger 
supplies  of  labour,  capital,  and  intelligence,  to  maks  such 
production  profitable.  The  problem  for  solution,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  of  this  nature,  to  maintain  and  even  to  increase 
production,  with  a  gradually  diminishing  area  suitable  for  uur 
one  industry  of  depasturing  sheep,  with  a  diminished  capital 
in  the  coffers  of  those  who  follow  that  industry,  their  average 
intelligence  being  at  the  same  time  not  higher  than  it  was 
when  the  simpler  and  easier  method  was  all -sufficient.  And 
if  thie  is  the  problem,  it  must  at  once  appear  that  our  situation 
is  a  very  grave  one.  No  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  is 
here  professed  to  he  offered  ;  for,  rightly  to  handle  it,  there  is 
nefid  of  a  much  greater  ability  than  belongs  to  the  writer.  He 
will  be  content  to  throw  out  a  few  remarks,  in  the  hope  that 
^the^s  may  be  induced  to  reflect  upor.  the  question,  and  thus 
■iraw  to  the  subject  the  interest  and  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Into  themerils  of  such  suggestive  restoratives  as 
-  Fencing  Acts,  stringent  Scab  Acts,  and  Masters'  and  Servants' 
Act,  &C.1  it  is  not  proposed  to  tnter.     £eadeis  of  our  Paiiii- 
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mentary  debates  are  already  familiar  with  all  that  can  be 
said  about  them.  We  believe  that  such  measures,  if  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  barren  of  result  in  the  present  juncture, 
at  all  events  have  had  their  value  over-rated  ;  but  we  leave 
our  reasons  for  saying  so  to  be  inferred  rather  than  directly 
put.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  still  with  our 
arms  folded  and  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course.  "The 
time  may  have  come  also  when  it  is  necessary  that  some 
views  which  have  long  been  accepted  should  be  reconsidered. 

Is  it  sound  policy,  for  instance,  that  so  many  of  our 
farmers,  and  especially  those  who  have  but  a  small  capital, 
should  be  the  real  or  nominal  owners,  of  large  tracts  of 
country  ?  Doubtless,  those  who  have  command  of  a  fair 
amount  of  capital,  may  be  justified  in  working  as  large  a 
concern  as  they  can  possibly  acquire  ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  on  the  expediency  of  large,  as  opposed  to 
small  holdings,  it  can  scarcely  be  sound,  that  men  with  small 
capital  should  invest  it  in  that  land  which  has  to  be  most 
mortgaged,  at  rates  which  are  certainly  high  when  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  produce,  in  order  to  obtain  money  for 
the  purchase  of  implements  and  stock.  Such  a  system  can- 
not be  remunerative,  unless  prices  should  be  much  more 
favourable  to  product  rs  than  they  have  been.  And  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  system  has  been  very  disastrous 
of  late,  more  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  frontier.  Many, 
for  instance,  have  in  these  parts  lost  all  their  sheep  by  disease, 
and  with  them  have  lost  what  may  be  called  their  working 
capital.  Then,  before  any  endeavour  was  made  to  hnd  out 
the  cause  of  the  mortality,  these  have  been  replaced  by 
others,  or  perhaps  with  ostriches  or  goats,  and  by  means  of 
money  raised  on  mortgage.  The  new  stock  has  again  been 
carried  off  by  a  similar  disease,  and  the  farmers  have  been 
ruined ;  they  have  been  victimised  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Granting  that  no  one  could  have  forseen  these  disasters, 
which  is  questionable,  with  the  experience  we  have  now  had, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  those  who  hereafter  meet  with  such 
losses,  at  once  to  have  their  land  divided  into  small  holdings 
and  sold,  one  such  holding  with  a  suitable  grazing  patch  being 
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retained,  which,  with  the  capital  thus  raised,  could  be  worked 
to  the  best  advantage,  until  a  season  of  prosperity  set  in 
again  ?  There  are  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
natives  who  would  gladly  buy,  and  who  can  pay  for  such 
holdings  ;  while,  if  there  was  an  invincible  dislike  to  selling, 
the  holdings  could  be  let  for  a  time  to  tenants  of  the  same 
class,  and  if  we  could  but  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  our 
prejudices  and  suspicions,  we  should  in  all  probability  find 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  the  common  ad- 
vantage, for  the  KaSir  in  his  own  country  is  not  a  bad 
agriculturist,  and  by  mixing  more  with  his  "betters,"  he 
would  improve  more  quickly,  and  would  also  all  the  sooner 
acquire  tastes  which  would  make  him  a  more  profitable 
member  of  the  State. 

Further,  the  cry  is  for  increased  population  and  for  "  white  " 
immigrants;  but  what  sort  of  "white"  immigrants  will  be 
tempted  to  our  shores  if  we  have  no  land  to  offer  them  ?  One 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  Frontier  Armed  and 
Mounted  Police,  is  that  when  their  time  is  up,  there  are  no 
lands  on  which  they  can  be  located,  and  there  is  therefore 
the  danger  of  the  time-expired  men  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
loafers.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  and  visionary — for  that 
is  the  favourite  word  with  the  immovable  routinists— for  the 
Orphan  Chamber,  for  instance,  or  for  some  large  and  well- 
organised  land  company,  or  even  for  the  State,  to  select 
such  holdings  and  to  offer  them  to  immigrants  on  easy 
terms. 

Must  we  go  on  for  ever  living  in  a  feverish  dread  of  what 
old  women  of  both  sexes  call  organic  change,  and  which  they 
label  "  The  way  to  madness  "  ?  The  reply  generally  made  is 
that  there  is  no  market  (or  the  produce.  But  has  this  coun- 
try ever  suffered  from  over-production  ?  Would  there  be 
more  or  less  comfort  in  the  land  if  the  prices  of  food  were 
just  a  trifle  lower  all  round  ?  Besides,  railways  are  costing 
us  millions,  and,  surely,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something 
more  with  them  than  to  run  a  few  bales  of.  wool  down  to 
port,  and  to  bring  back  a  few  more  "notions."  But  how 
are  we  to  produce  in  any  abundance,  when  land-ownefS 
retain  four  or  five  times  more  land  than  they  c 
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when  "  white  '*  agricultural  labourers  refuse  to  leave  their  own 
country  unless  they  can,  by  so  doing,  cease  to  be  labourers, 
'  and  when  our  natives  are  indifferent  about  hiring  themselves 
for  service  ?  Along  the  routes  of  projected  railways  no  signs 
are  visible  of  preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  them. 
Further  still,  we  hear  it  constantly  said  that  the  number  of 
sheep  runs,  no  longer  fit  to  maintain  sheep,  is  on  the  increase ; 
yet  their  owners  continue  to  work  on  in  the  old  groove. 

If  we  cannot  change  with  the  times,  we  shall  certainly 
suffer  the  fate  of  all  organisms  that  are  too  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing. Nature,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master; 
and  if  she  show  signs  of  becoming  dominant  under  one 
system,  then  that  system  must  be  changed,  and  more  intelli- 
gence must  be  imported  to  cope  with  her  blind  and  apparently 
purposeless  agencies.  Fortunately,  for  the  future  advantage 
of  the  colonists,  the  land  question  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
colony. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  past  Governments  of  England,  the 
Cape  Colony  holds  large  tracts  of  land  for  future  use  and 
cultivation,  which  is  ail  future  gain,  and  upon  its  proper  use 
will  depend  the  future  prosperity  ot  the  colony.  Now  sup- 
posing (hat,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  twenty  millions  of 
acres  are  let  at  an  average  rental  of  one  shilling  per  acre,  this 
would  be  equal  to  an  income  of  ;^r,ooo,ooo  as  a  land  revenue, 
which  would  free  other  commodities  from  a  burden.  If  the 
lands  were  surveyed  in  all  important  districts,  which  would 
form  barriers  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  to  sub- 
vert our  power,  they  could  be  let  out  to  agricultural  men  of 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Such 
men  wuuld  realize  that  their  future  prosperity  depended  upon 
their  individual  industry,  and  instead  of  looking  forward  to 
the  workhouse  in  which  they  might  end  their  days,  or  for  the 
help  of  friends  in  their  old  age ;  they  would  live  and  die  in 
their  own  homesteads,  regretted  by  their  neighbours,  and 
mourned  by  the  Colony  and  the  State. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
in  those  countries  blessed  with  a  large  agricultural  popula- 
tion, we  find  for  the  most  part  that  they  are  contented, 
virtuous,   and    comfortable.       France,    Tuscany,    Holland, 
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Belgium,  and  Lombardy  are  all  cultivated  on  a  system  of 
small  farms,  and  the  produce  from  a  given  quantity  of  soil  is 
greater  in  these  countries  than  in  England.  Wherever  the 
small  farm  system  has  been  adopted,  the  fact  is  established 
that  land  is  rendered  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  cultivates  for  himself  ,than  in  those  of  a  farmer,  who  has  to 
pay  wages  for  everthing  that  is  done.  A  man  works  on  his  own 
farm  to  far  greater  profit  than  when  working  for  another.  He 
works  early  and  late.  The  industry  of  his  family  is  no  longer 
lost  to  the  community.  The  youngest  picks  up  weeds,  fetches 
and  carries,  and  ail  are  made  active  and  busy.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that 

"Children  are  bleasinga,  and  be  that  hath  moat, 
Hfttli  ud  for  his  fartcne  aod  ricbei  to  boast." 

One  thousand  farms,  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  means  one 
thousand  litters  of  pigs,  thousands  of  milch  cows,  with  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  m  addition.  It  includes  thousands  of 
broods  of  chickens,  with  no  end  of  eggs.  It  means  one 
thousand  gardens,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables ;  one 
thousand  orchards,  each  yielding  a  surplus  of  food  for  the 
market.  No  risk  of  capital  is  involved,  because  no  wages  are 
paid.  There  are  smaller  chances  for  a  bad  crop  in  any 
season,  in  addition  to  the  land  being  better  ploughed  and 
manured.  There  are  hands  on  the  spot  to  substitute  a  new 
crop  for  that  which  has  not  succeeded.  No  establishment  of 
horses  and  expensive  farming  implements  has  to  be  kept  up  ; 
and,  although  for  a  time  there  may  be  a  little  surplus  to  sell, 
the  owner  can  make  shift  to  live  by  his  cows,  his  eggs,  his 
gardens,  and  wait  for  better  seasons.  For  proof,  the  Dutch  in 
Holland  are  very  heavily  rented ;  the  climate  is  far  worse  than 
in  or  at  the  Cape,  because  hard  frosts  compel  them  to  winter 
food.  Look  at  the  Swiss  ;  how  comfortable  with  their  little 
farms,  how  intelligent,  how  moral.  It  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  all  these  advantages  would  be  the  lot  of  those  who  would 
occupy  and  work  with  will  on  our  lands. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Kent,  speaking  of  small  farms  generally  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  North  Germany, 
says  that  the  state  of  that  country  is  a  proof  that  agriculture, 
when  it  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  hands,  becoiqes  the  life  0^ 
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indiMtry,  the  sonrce  of  plenty,  and  the  fountain  of  riches  to  a 
country ;  bui  that  if  large  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
it  must  dishearten  the  rest,  lessen  produce,  and  tend  to  general 
poverty.  "  Give  a  man,"  said  Arthur  Young,  many  a  long  year 
ago,  "  the  secure  possession  of  a  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden ;"  and  so  it  would  be  with  lands  out  here.  The 
country  should  be  the  nursery  of  our  towns.  From  thence 
should  come  the  energetic  spirits,  the  genius,  ami  the  ambition. 
Sap  the  tree  that  puts  forth  this  human  fruit,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  us  as  a  colony  of  shop!ieepers  ?  Storeinyn  are  all 
very  well  in  their  right  place,  but  are  not  equal  to  the  needs 
of  a  new  colony.  Let  us  have  our  large  towns  and  villages 
and  ourmanufactories,  but  let  us  have  our  small  farms  like- 
wise. The  small  farmer  will  form  the  backbone  of  our  colony. 
They  will  then  form  our  life's  blooJ,  our  moral  re,^ulators, 
the  guardian  of  our  reason,  the  depositories  of  our  principles, 
creating  sound  minds  in  sounder  bodies.  A  colony,  made  up 
of  all  traders  and  storemen,  cannot  exist  for  many  ganeratioas, 
without  collapsing  through  the  want  ol  the  base  of  all  s  iciety. 
The  late  of  all  ancient  nations  shows  that,  wiiere  they 
have  neglected  their  lands,  decay  has  followed.  Then  let  us 
all  do  our  best  to  increase  our  small  farmers.  They  will  form 
the  irue  material  of  humanity,  often  a  very  raw  material,  but 
still  the  right  stuff,  pure  in  the  grain,  the  right  stuff  to  lake 
on  the  polish  of  civilisation,  wilh  the  tough  fibre  of  their 
native  forests  and  the  vitality  of  the  living  oak. 

In  Europe,  there  are  thousands  who  are  asking  and  wish- 
ing for  work.  Let  us  so  managein  the  future  tliat  our  idle  lands, 
and  the  unemployed  in  Europe,  may  be  brought  tog-^thcr,  to 
relieve  the  one,  and  enrich  both.  In  my  next,  and  the  last,  I 
will,  with  all  due  humility  and  modesty,  propose  a  plan  which 
i  think  would  be  advantageous  to  all. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  eminent  men  in  this  c.Iony 
and  in  England,  that  if  the  Cape  Colony  were  irrigiite.l  and 
cultivated,  it  would  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of 
over  one  hundred  millions.  If  such  could  be  the  fact,  the  plan 
which  I  propose  will  not  be  considered  Utopian  or  impractic- 
able, but,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  means  of  providing  work 
for  thousands  and  tniUionsof  Saxons,  and  produce  prosperity 
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among  all  classes  in  the  colony.  The  following  will  show  at 
a  glance  how  so  desirable  an  end  could  be  obtained  :  First — 
An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  specifying  that,  on 
and  after  the  ist  of  January,  1S84,  aU  forests  and  untitled 
land,  in  each  division,  should  be  held  and  used  for  the  advan- 
tage of  such  division.  A  Board  ot  Land  Commiss loners 
should  be  apppointed,  who  should  have  full  power  to  survey 
and  irrigate,  let  and  hold  for  use,  in  behalf  of  such  division, 
such  land  as  they  may  &om  time  to  time  select  to  be  portioned 
out  as  hereafter  stated.  Where  it  might  be  necessary  to  pass 
through  lands  already  occupied,  for  irrigation  purposes,  the 
owners  to  receive  a  bond  for  their  value,  to  be  called  Land 
Debenture  Stock  ;  the  said  bonds  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the 
future  income  from  such  lands.  The  said  commissioners  to 
be  elected,  two  or  four  in  each  division,  by  every  white  man 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  uncon- 
victed of  any  crime.  Each  commissioner  to  receive  a  salary 
of  ^500  per  annum  for  his  services ;  and  the  said  com- 
missioners to  render  a  quarterly  account  in  the  official  paper 
of  the  division,  so  that  the  public  might  know  all  particulars 
respecting  the  land  under  their  control.  The  land  secured 
and  surveyed,  to  be  allotted  out  in  farms  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  with  proportionate  commonage  attached  for 
grazing  purposes  clearly  defined  ;  the  tenants  of  such  farms 
to  be  selected  from  the  skilled  labourers,  lately  introduced  for 
public  works,  or  from  the  time-expired  members  of  anned 
and  mounted  police,  or  from  selected  agriculturists  from  the 
North  of  Europe,  but  especially  from  the  agriculturist  classes 
from  England.  The  tenants  of  such  farms  to  have  means  to 
enable  them  to  build  temporary  homes,  made  of  sods,  or 
wattle  and  daub,  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  agricultural 
Implements,  live  stock,  and  all  the  useful  seeds  suited  to  the 
colony ;  also  to  provide  clothes  and  subsistence  for  the  first 
year ;  to  receive  an  advance  of  divisional  notes,  to  be  used 
for  all  legal  and  trade  purposes,  in  each  division.  The  notes 
so  advanced,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth  every  year, 
the  tenants  also  agreeing  to  pay  one-twentieth  of  their  yearly 
profits  to  assist  in  paying  all  expenses  of  such  division.   Now^ 
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supposing  that  th«  estimated  cost  for  locating  each  man  on  s 

lann  was  as  follows  : — 

Erecting  Farm  House  and  Sheds £7$ 

For  the  Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Tools  and  Seeds    £75 
Clothes  and  Food,  first  year,  and  Sundries   -    •    •  ^^150 

Total /300 

This  sum  to  be  paid  back  by  twenty  instalments,  the  first 
instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Now, 
if  each  divisi:>n  allot  two  millions  of  acres  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  secure,  in  each  division,  twenty  thousand  farms  of  one 
hundred  acres  each,  brought  into  working  condition  at  a  cost 
of  £'6,000,000  of  legal  currency  in  the  form  of  divisional  notes, 
to  be  redeemed  yearly  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farmers,  who 
would  sell  to  pay  their  twentieth  part  annually.  Now,  if  the 
same  process  be  adopted  in  ten  of  the  divisions  in  the  colony 
orstate,  weshall  have  twentymilHonacresof  waste  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  creating  two  hundred  thousand  farms, 
worked  by  a  capital  of  £(ia,ixio,ooo  of  divisional  notes,  such 
notes  being  legal  tender  for  all  trade  and  other  purposes. 
Then,  again,  suppose  that  on  each  of  these  farms  twenty-five 
acres  were  used  for  the  growing  of  corn,  and  that  only  four 
bags  were  raised  to  each  acre,  that  would  give  one  hundred 
bags,  which  would  certainly  fetch  £1  per  bag,  giving  an  in- 
come at  £100  for  corn  alone,  and  this  for  all  farms  in  the  ten 
divisions,  creating  com  to  the  yearly  value  of  ^2,000,000,  and 
then  leaving  each  farmer  seventy-five  acres  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  farm  produce,  such 
as  butter,  eggs,  chicory,  &c.,  which  certainly  might  be  esti- 
mated at  ;f3,ooo,ooo.  Ear  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  our 
diamond  and  gold  fields,  creating  a  settled  population  living 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth— a  desideratum  much  to  be  wished 
for.  Thus  will  be  seen  the  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed, 
if  carried  out  by  such  a  system : — 

Land  brought  under  cultivation  (acres)      ...     20,000,000 

Farms  and  homsteads  created  20,000 

Farmers     and    assistants    increasing     our 

pc^Hilation       40,000 

Smiiioaal  Notes  for  buying  and  selling     ...  ;^6o,ooo,ooo 
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I  am  aware  that  manv  will  say :  Is  it  your  intention  to  make 
money  for  this  purpose  ?  To  this  question  I  would  decid^ly 
answer,  Yes.  Money  created  in  each  cliviviston  to  enrich 
each  division,  governed  and  regulated  by  men  of  well 
known  probity,  such  sums  to  be  redeemed  by  the  men  holding 
such  farms.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  represen- 
tative divisional  money  so  created,  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  giving  the  opp.irtunity  to  the  forty  thousand  men 
to  work  our  untilled  lands,  producing  all  we  needed  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  but  also  give  employment  to  builders, 
wagon- makers,  agricultural  implement  makers,  furniture 
makers,  and  to  all  makers  of  useful  things  ;  in  fact,  giving 
work  to  all  to  engage  in  all  ways,  making  the  neces-saries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
money  would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
surveyors  and  contractors,  who  would  be  enabled  to  engage 
a  large  number  of  navvies,  carpenters,  brickmakers  and 
layers,  ironworkers,  and  other  mechanics,  for  making  supple- 
mentary railways  or  tramways,  as  the  feeders  to  our  large 
towns,  and  thus  open  up  all  districts  throughout  the  country, 
bringing  about  a  closer  union  between  the  citizens  and 
peasants,  also  in  making  waterworks  that  would  supply  our 
towns  wilh  pure  water,  cutting  dams,  and  irrigating  canals 
throughout  the  length  of  the  land,  creating  artificial  rivers 
and  reservoirs,  so  that  when  we  had  hot  and  dry  summers, 
the  crops  and  cattle  should  not  suffer,  and  our  water  supply 
in  towns  fall  short ;  making  railways  and  sewers  in  all  our 
towns,  and  erecting  establishments  to  receive  the  excrements 
of  our  cities  to  be  converted  into  'deodorised  guana  ;  making 
water  furrows  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  where  needed, 
building  walls  to  protect  the  banks,  so  that  the  land  alongside 
of  our  rivers  could  be  utilised  instead  of,  as  now,  creating 
fever  and  pestilence ;  pulling  down  the  worst  parts  of  our 
towns,  and  rebuilding  them  on  a  good  sanitary  system  ;  build- 
ing large  schools  with  playground  and  gymnasium  attached  ; 
making  cheap  railways  to  carry  lime,  clay,  sand,  manure  and 
the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  our  river  banks  to  the  poor  lands 
wherever  ^situated.  Men,  being  employed  on  these  useful 
works,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  trade  throughout 
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the  country,  which  would  bring  prosperity  to  all.  Such 
would  be  the  general  gain  that,  where  we  have  one  merchant, 
we  should  have  ten,  for  ths  production  of  large  supplies  of 
corn,  wool,  &c.,  would  necessitate  a  constant  exchange  of 
Home  and  Foreign  produce,  for  which  they  alone  could  form 
the  medium.  Kaffir  trading  cannot  last  for  ever.  Beads  and 
brass  wire  denote  a  savage  age,  and  to  rely  upon  a  trade  that 
only  supports  barbarism  is  folly,  sowing  ruin  broadcast  among 
our  community,  bringing  in  its  train,  sorrow,  misery,  crimin- 
ality, and  many  other  evils  that  affect  society.  Therefore  I 
believe,  that  such  a  system  as  the  one  here  advanced,  is  the 
best  to  be  adopted,  and  the  use  of  divisional  paper  money,  is 
the  only  sound  way  to  secure  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands.  This  money,  based  as  it  would  be  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  divisicn  and  the  future  labour  of  cultivators,  would  bring 
about  those  arrangements  that  are  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
all  lovers  of  our  Colony  or  State,  so  that  in  the  future  they 
may  be  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  happy. 

Id  onr  reqairemenla  bid  legal  iendsra  oha/m 

AH  f^ar  of  muil  from  Lktranr'*  haidf  noe ; 

Hid  aqnednoti  be  (bnned  to  bring  the  rills 

Ortbe  pnrMt  ir*t«r  from  tbs  UBighbonring  hilll ; 

Bid  dams  sxpand,  whsra  yonth  m*,j  ufelj  BimU  ; 

Bid  deepen'd  atrtAms  the  health  ortowni  promot*. 

Bid  fuunumB  opsn,  pnblio  works  and  Tra;a  eit«Dd  ; 

Bid  temple*  worthier  of  Art  and  Soienoe  aaoaad. 

The  dam,  perrected,  break  tba  nnring  atreaiU, 

And  roll  obedient  rivera  throash  the  land. 

l^utlj,  let  Gorernmatt  nich  wagei  give 

On  pnblio  worki  that  oil  maj  toil  and  live  ; 

Then  nil  who  toil  will  Sod  lire  paa«  along. 

Happier  laetaiDed  bj  laboar  than  by  wrong  ; 

Then  will  oar  Tirtoooi  meohanica  be  better  fed. 

Nor  conataat  aniiety,  nor  deatitntion  dread. 

And  all  aroand  Ihem  rising  in  the  aonle 

Of  oomfbrt,  prove  that  hnmanity'a  lawa  preTail. 

Theae  are  the  riohei  that  the  State  wonid  leonre ; 

ThcM  ar*  imperial  worki  and  worthy  of  kinp  1 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  our  way  down  we  passed  the  celebrated  Waterford 
experimental  farm.  All  honour  to  the  man  who  desired  to 
help  the  commercial  failure  of  a  brother,  and  who  did  so 
much  to  show  what  is  possible  with  a  long  ten  mile  water- 
race,  and  although  one,  and  the  public,  cannot  forgive  hira 
for  his  selfishness  in  closing  up  old  roadways,  and  forcibly 
taking  possession  of  a  river  supply,  which  fortunately  a  court 
of  justice  would  not  allow,  on  the  representation  of  his  oppo- 
site neighbours  who  had  riparian  rights  also.  This  one  act 
almost  shows  that  a  rich  man  has  no  conscience,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  only  the  poor  to  deal  with,  as  he  had  arranged 
to  take  the  whole  water  supply  for  his  own  private  use,  but 
thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  this 
wanton  selfish  act  was  not  allowed  to  be  perpetuated.  This 
case  gives  another  reason  why  all  such  works  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  public  bodies,  either  municipal  or  divisional. 
The  water  race,  and  other  agricultural  machinery  gave 
another  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  the  district,  in  shewing  what 
capital  can  do  when  utilised  for  nature's  supply.  Would 
that  other  merchants  who  make  means  would  spend  it  in 
agricultural  efforts.  When  once  they  do,  then  there  will  be 
hope  for  the  colony.  Until  this  rule  is  adopted,  that  all  who 
make  means  should  stop  in  the  land  that  has  enriched  thein, 
there  wilt  be  little  hope  or  effort  made  for  the  land  to  eorich 
al'.  The  ordinary  farmer  trusts  too  much  to  nature,  and  as 
nature,  at  times,  to  show  man's  dependence  upon  her,  forgets 
him,  and  at  various  times,  ignore  it  as  we  may — cruelly  so, 
there  will  always  be  poverty  in  our  midst,  side  by  side  with 
the  progress  of  riches.  Theoretical  men  can  often  supply  the 
means  to  ensure  success,  but  these  experimentahsts  and 
others  must  remember  that  it  is  to  the  sinews  and  brains  of 
the  practical  man  that  large  farming  owes  its  success.     Had 
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this  been  remembered  by  this  gun-.<!elling  merchant,  success 
would  have  crowned  his  efforts,  and  his  Waterford  experi- 
mental farm  would  have  been  the  practical  farm  educational 
establishment  of  the  Eastern  Province ;  whereas  now  it  is 
one  more  proof  of  how  mt  to  do  it,  as  shown  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  at  last,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
threw  all  up  in  disgust,  to  the  discouragement  of  other  and 
better  efforts.  This  may  be  denied,  hut  it  is  so  true  that 
nothing  can  alter  the  facts  as  pourtrayed.  To  show  that  in 
Other  parts  of  the  colony  success  attends  gigantic  and  well- 
arranged  undertakings,  I  here,  as  this  is  an  agricultural 
chapter,  subjoin  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Vau  der 
Merwe. 

AGRICULTURE.— WATER.— WEALTH. 

"  Het  Volksblad." 

When  some  months  ago  in  one  of  our  articles  on  Irrigation, 
we  mentioned  the  fabulous  profits  made  by  Messrs.  Van  der 
Merwe  on  their  Visch  river  farms  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Calviniu  district,  we  wrote  those  figures  with  fear  and 
trembling.  However  suitable  our  authority  was,  we  knew 
that  the  statement  would  naturally  be  received  with  smiles  of 
incredulity,  and  we  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  it  compared  to 
a  story  from  the  "Arabian  Nights."  For  our  own  satisfaction, 
we  have  since  opened  correspondence  with  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe 
himself,  who  has  communicated  to  us  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Van  der  Merwe  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Van  der  Merwe 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  farms  Brasenplaat's,  Middle  Hoek, 
Van  Spruit  and  Bakoven,  situated  ten  hours  north-east  of 
the  village  of  Calviniu  and  about  ten  hours  north  of  Amandel 
Boom.  Their  farms  are  watered  by  the  Visch  river,  which 
lower  down  is  called  Rhenoster  river,  and  still  lower,  Reet 
river.  These  rivers  seem  to  spread  over  large  plains  and  to 
form  "  vleien."  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  estimates  that  an  acre 
of  about  14.000  or  15 ,000  morgen  is  thus  flooded  periodically. 
When  the  waters  subside,  this  rich  alluvial  soil  is  sown,  and 
last  year  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  assures  us,  one  single  morgen 
yielded  him  £io,  exclusive  of  the  harvest,  which  he  is  aow 
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threshing  (naturally  only  a  small  portion  of  the  15,000  morgen 
is  sown  at  present).  We  will  quote  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe's  own 
words  "to  make  it  clear  ;"  he  writes,  "  in  DecemLer,  1882, 
when  we  had  finished  harvesting,  another  flood  came  down 
and  inundated  the  lands.  The  grain  which  had  dropped  out 
on  the  lands  sprouted,  and  now  without  having  ploughed  or 
sown  we  have  again  a  crop  standing  quite  as  fine  as  the 
former  one  which  had  been  ploughed.  The  calculation  of 
£2Pi  includes,  therefore,  only  the  first  harvest  in  1882.  The 
soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  can  never  be  exhausted,  for  it 
receives  five  or  six  times  a  year  manure  and  mud  from 
other  districts,  some  of  the  rivers  having  the  length  of  about 
seventy  hours.  Last  year  we  had  several  "  stools  "  of  wheat 
sprung  from  one  single  grain  of  seed,  bearing  more  than  700 
ears,  being  a  foot  in  length.  When  the  river  has  once  flowed 
and  moistened  the  soil,  no  it  ore  rain  is  required  for  the  har- 
vest, which  is  certain,  nor  would  more  water  damage  it,  for 
the  soil  is  danip  and  loose.  We  can  plough  firom  January  to 
August.  Pumps  would  be  extremely  useful  here,  for  there  are 
many  wells,, and  a  water  hole  two  miles  long  and  from  six  to  ten 
feet  deep,  which  seldom  dries  up,  besides  many  smaller 
holes.  On  Middle  Spruit  there  is  a  dam  which  is  suppHed 
from  the  river,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  by  pipes 
from  the  arable  lands.  We  have  also  obtained  per- 
mission from  Government  to  take  a  furrow  out  of  the  2ak 
river,  and  this  furrow  takes  the  water  to  Backoven.  We  may 
also  inform  you  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  we 
sold  chafiT  here  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
at  5s.  the  loolbs."  The  further  particulars  given  about  the 
buildings,  camps,  kraals,  and  cattle  and  horses  on  these  farms 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  in  the  article  to  which 
we  referred  above,  that  these  gentlemen  had  that  year  made 
;^i8,ooo.  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  has  given  no  direct  reply  to 
our  question  whether  this  was  a  fact.  But  he  does  state  that 
he  makes  two  harvests  a  year,  and  that  the  produce  of  one 
morgen  is  £^0 ;  and  the  value  of  the  two  crops  therefore  £60 
per  morgen.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  gentlemen 
would  only  have  to  cultivate  300  morgen  if  they  are  anxious 
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to  pocket  ;^i8,ooo.  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  gives  us  yet  another 
clue  by  which  we  c^n  arrive  at  the  amou:it  of  his  profits.  He 
says  that  he  made  ^2,000  per  year  out  of  his  chaff,  which  he 
sold  at  5s.  the  loolb.  He  must,  therefore,  have  had  Soo.ooolbs 
of  chaff;  and  our  farmer  readers  who  know  how  much  grain 
is  represented  by  8oo,ooolbs  of  chaff,  can  easily  make  the 
calculation,  if  we  inform  them  that  wheat  sells  in  those  parts 
at  £2  I2S.  6d.  per  muid. 

If  these  figures  given  by^the  Messrs.  Van  der  Merwe  them- 
selves are  suspected,  they  being  iaterestad  parties,  we  may 
add  that  their  statements,  and  those  of  our  informant  are 
fully  corroboi^ated  by  another  most  reliable  authority,  Mr. 
Garwood  Alston,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  member  of 
the  Irrigation  Commission,  himself  a  farmer,  well  acquainted 
with  tliat  part  of  the  colony  and  with  the  farms  in  question. 
Mr.  Alston  informs  us,  that  judging  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  he  had  concluded  that  £"i8,oco  must  be  about 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  those  farms,  and  it  had 
surprised  him  to  to  see  that  the  verj-  figures  at  which  he 
had  independently  arrived  were  mentioned  in  our  paper. 
Only  Mr.  Alston  takes  this  to  be  the  amount  yielded  by  alt 
the  farms  along  the  Visch  River,  while  we  stated  that  those 
belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Van  der  Merwe  yielded  that  amount. 
We  hope  to  see  the  steps  of  the  Irrigation  Commission  guided 
by  Mr.  Alston  to  these  neglected  and  unknown  Northern 
parts,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  this,  we  feel  confident  that  that 
portion  of  the  following  Irrigation  Report  which  relates  to 
Visch  River,  will  not  be  its  least  interesting  chapter. 

The  popular  doctrine  is  that  agriculture  is  a  slow  way  of 
realising  a  fortune.  The  moral  of  the  rule  given  above,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  South  Africa,  with  an  abundant  water 
supply,  agriculture  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  of  sudden  wealth. 
Irrigation  measures,  therefore,  and  not  protective  measures, 
will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  South  African  farmer. 

Canada,  the  granary  of  the  world,  exports  seventeen 
millions  sterling  agricultural  produce.  It  has  8,000  miles  of 
railway,  and  six  months  during  the  year  the  farmers  have  to 
suspend  their  labours.  The  new  colony  of  New  Zealand 
exports  of  the  same  produce  over  six  millions,  and  has  1,300 
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miles  of  railway.  We,  with  a  climate  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  with  plenty  of  good  soil,  export  in  agricultural 
produce  "  nothing." 

After  this  I  will  take  the  experience  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  which  exposes  the  facts  and  position  of  the 
colony. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  special  iheeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  forward- 
ing a  petition  to  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  an  Agricultural 
Department,  either  in  connection  with  the  Public  Works 
Department  or  'a  separate  and  responsible  office  by  itself. 
There  were  present  on  this  occasion  Messrs.  Lourens,  Van 
der  Byl  (in  the  chair),  Sebastian  Van  Renen,  R.  W.  Murray, 
A.  Albrecht,  L.  H.  Goldschmidt,  W.  F.  Hertzog,  H.  G. 
Cloete,  R.  Stockdale,  J.  A.  Faure  and  Dr.  Smuts. 

The  secretary,  Mr,  F.  J.  B.  Langeman,  submitted  the  draft 
of  a  petition  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  Pariiament, 
requesting  that  an  agricultural  department  should  be  formed, 
either  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  or  as  a  separate  and  re- 
sponsible department  of  itself,  and  possessing  its  own  Minister 
oi  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Van  Renen,  in  moving  that  the  petition  be 
forwarded  to  Parliament,  submitted  the  following  interesting 
statistics  respecting  the  agricultural  condition  and  productions 
of  the  colony : — 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  population  was  as  under : — 1856,  361,096 ;  1865, 
496,381 ;  1875. 720,984. 

The  Agriculturists  numbered  as  follows : — 1856,  38,684 ; 
1865,  74.674  ;  1875,  309,136  ;  so  that  in  1875  the  number  of 
agriculturists  was  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  1856,  and  the 
results  ought  to  show  a  proportionate  increase.  He  subjoined 
statistics  which  show  whether  such  was  actually  the  case  or 
not. 

The  area  under  cidtivation  was: — 1856,  198,136  moifren; 
1865.  2i7>€g3iQorgea;  1875,  274,413  morgen.     Id  this  case 
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thsB'thearea  cultivate  had  ODly[mcreased  tO'274413  (norgen,' 
instead  of  to  six  times  198,136  morgen. 

Wheat. — The  area  cultivated  was : — 1856,  73,908 moreen  ; 
1865,  95,538  morgen;  1875,  88,985  morgen.  This  did  not 
show  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture  in  the  colony.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  was; — 1856,  994,273 
bus.;  in  1865,  1,389,875  bus.;  in  1875,  1,687,635  bus. 
Thus,  then,  whilst  the  agricultural  population  had  increased 
sixfold,  the  quantity  of  wh^t  produced  was  not  twice  as 
large  in  1875  as  in  1856. 

Barley  and  Rve. — The  area  under  cultivation  was  : — 
1856,  i9>093  morgen  ;  iS6j,  27,828  morgen ;  1875,  34,079. 
The  number  of  bushels  produced  was :— 1856,  400,207  bus.  '• 
1865,  482,333  bus.;  1875,  663,351  bus.  In  this  item  also, 
there  was  DO  increase  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  colony. 

Oats. — The  area  under  cultivation  was: — 1856,  54.164 
morgen;  1865,  47,063  morgan  ;  1875,  54.169  morgan.  In  this 
matter,  therefore,  there  was  practically  no  increase  in  the 
area  under  cultivation. 

The  quantities  produced  were  in  1856,  2,308,777  bushels ; 
1865,  433,278,  bushels;  1875,918,49+  bushels.  The  amount 
for  1856  was  evidently  a  mistake,  for  it  was  recorded  that 
Albany  and  Bathurst  produced  1,562,000  bushels  alone,  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  colony  put  together.  Taking  the 
average,  however,  the  amount  would  be  for — 1865,  740,365 
bushels. 

Maize. — The  area  under  cultivation  was  in — 1856,  16,008 
morgen  ;  1865,  23,683  morgen  ;  1875,  62037  morgen.  This 
showed  a  better  increase,  but  one  not  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  agricultural  population. 

The  quantities  produced  were  in — 1S56,  192,643  bushels; 
1865,  334,707  bushels;  1875,  1,113,007  bushels.  This  increase 
was  a  satis&ctory  one. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Area  under  cultivation  was  in — 1856, 
2,700  morgen;  1865,  4,150  morgen  ;  1875,  3,837  morgen. 

The  quantities  produces  were  in— 1856,  29,489  bushels; 
r865,  40,235  bushels  ;  1875,  60,636  bushels. 

Tobacco. — Area  under  cultivation  in — 1856, 1,832  morgen  ; 
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1865,  934  morgen  ;  1875,  1,243  moreen.  This  item,  therefore, 
showed  a  very  considerable  decrease. 

Potatoes. — Amounts  produced  were  in — 1856,  236,507 
bushels;  1865,  189,053  bushels;  1875,  371,523  bushels.  The 
increase  in  this  instance  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  in  the  agricultural  population. 

Dbibd  Fruit. — Amounts  produced  were  in — 1856,1,431,343 
lbs.;  1865,  3,914,127  lbs.;  1876,  2,672,761  lbs.  With  dried 
fruits,  therefore,  a  considerable  decrease  was  exhibited. 

Vines. — The  area  under  cultivation  was— 1856,  11,856 
morgen  ;  1865,  7,643  morgen  ;  1876,  8,588  morgen.  The  area 
in  1856  could  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  exact  amount, 
because  the  people  being  in  fear  of  taxation,  would  not  give 
the  true  niunber  of  morgen  being  cultivated  by  them. 

The  amounts  of  wine  produced  were  in — 1856,  3,145,000 
gallons  imperial;  1865.  3,234,428  gallons;  1S75,  4,485,546 
gallons.  Now,  it  would  be  said,  that  a  mark  of  improvement 
was  that  the  amount  of  wine  produced  from  8,588  morgen 
was  much  larger  than  that  produced  from  11,856  morgen 
under  cultivation.  Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cleaning,  pruning,  &c.,  and  more  wine  has  been 
produced.  Consequently  the  strain  on  the  vines  was  increased, 
and  unless  manure  and  other  requisites  were  called  into 
force  and  utilised,  that  increase  in  the  production  would  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality  of  the  brandy. 

Brandv. — The  production  of  Brandy  was — 1856,  501,000 
gals,  imperial ;  1865,  430,955  gals. ;  1875,  1,067,832  gala. 

HoRSts,  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c. — ^Stock  of  Horses— The  stock 
of  horses  was— 1856,  138,947;  1865,  226,610;  1875,205,985, 
Thus  the  increase  as  in  1856  was  only  205,985,  instead  of 
being  six  times  138,947,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
agricultural  population. 

Stock  of  Mules  and  Asses. — The  numbers  were — 1856, 
9,817  ;  1865,  24,279  ;  1875,  29,318. 

Cattle, — The  number  were — 1856,  157,152  ;  1865,  209,307; 
1875,  443,207.  The  draught  oxen  and  others  had  numbered 
asfollows:— 1856,  291,234;  1865,443,307;  1875,689,951. 

Sheep.— The  respective  numbers  had  been  as  follows— 
1856,  4,828,039;    1865,  8,370,179;  1875,  9,986,240  wooled; 
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1856,1,631513;  1865,1,465,886;  1875,  990,234  cape.     The 
total  number  of  sheep  had  been  therefore — 1855,6459,553; 
1865,  9,836,065  ;  1875,  10,976,663. 
Goats. — The  respective  numbers  were — 1856,  1,366,593; 

1865, 2,347,444 ;  1875. 3.063.303. 

Pigs. — The  statistics  were  as  follows — 1856,  35,069  ;  1865, 
78,666 ;  1875,  116,738. 

"  The  greatest  improvements,  therefore,  had  been  in  the 
niimber  of  mules  and  asses,  and  pigs.  (Laughter).  This  was 
not  the  state  of  things  which  they,  as  farmers,  ought  to 
countenance  and  allow  to  go  on  without  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  avoid  it.  During  the  last  twenty-one  years  they 
bad  gone  back  in  agriculture  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  if 
the  results,  as  shown  above,  were  put  before  any  intelligent 
man  in  other  countries,  he  would  simply  be  staggered  at  the 
deterioration  which  had  taken  place.  They  had  been  im- 
poverishing their  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  things  were 
allowed  to  proceed  undisturbed  for  another  twenty-one  years, 
they  would  be  in  a  far  worse  position  than  they  were  at 
present.  'Anybody  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  the  con- 
dition and  requirements  of  the  soil,  could  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  colony  agriculture  was  in  a  lament- 
able way.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  an  Agricultural 
Department  was  as  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe ;  for  from 
the  statistics  it  would  be  seen  that,  with  an  increased  agri- 
cultural population  the  products  of  the  colony  had  actually 
decreased.  When  the  farmers  of  the  colony  appreciated  the 
results  obtained  in  other  countries,  and  were  willing  to 
recognise  and  adopt  the  means  whereby  success  was  attained 
in  those  countries,  then  they  would  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
their  position,  and  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  the  modes  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  thought  that  the  petition, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  present  to  Parliament  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  well  supported  in 
the  House  by  the  many  representatives  of  the  farmer's 
interests  in  this  Colony.  He  accordingly  moved  that  the 
petition  be  adopted,  and  placed  before  Parliament  by  some 
member  who  was  willing  to  represent  their  interests," 
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The  Chainnaa  said  that  Mr.  Van  Renens'  statistics  were 
most  interesting,  but  he  would  request  those  present  not  to 
run  away  with  them  altogether.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  if  the  agricultural  population  of  a  country  were  doubled) 
the  products  should  also  be  double.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
farm  were  divided  into  four  parts,  and  apportioned  out  to 
four  men,  it  /;ouId  not  be  expected  that  the  four  parts  should 
produce  four  times  what  the  original  farm  as  a  whole 
produced. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Van  Renen :  If  one  of  our  Cape  farms  be 
divided  into  four,  and  cultivated  as  it  would  be  in  other 
agricultural  countries,  it  would  not  only  produce  four,  but 
eight  times  as  much  as  formerly, 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of 
enterprise  among  farmers,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  drought, 
which  caused  the  decrease  in  the  products  of  the  colony.  He 
feared  that  for  this  very  reason  there  would  not  only  be  no 
increase,  but  a  decrease  for  this  year.  Farmers  had  tried  to 
cultivate  as  much  of  their  land  as  possible,  but  the  droughts 
had  frustrated  all  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  and  that  was  what 
the  farmers  were  desirous  of  obtaining.  The  greatest  enemy 
which  they  had  to  fight  against  was  the  drought,  and  had 
that  not  been  in  the  way,  the  statistics  would  have  been 
considerably  more  bvourable  than  those  that  day  submitted 
to  the  meeting.  In  many  districts  now  the  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle  was  far  less  than  in  1875  ;  but  this  was  due  to  the 
drought,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Seb.  Van  Renen,  said  that  in  other  countries  those 
who  possessed  no  water,  took  means  to  obtain  it  by  sinking 
artesian  wells,  and  other  modes,  and  where  the  rainfall  was 
light,  the  farmers  ploughed  more  deeply  in  the  ground.  In 
this  country  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  was  lost,  simply  ia 
consequence  of  the  crude  manner  in  which  the  land  was 
cultivated,  and  without  the  sun  the  produce  would  be  far 
less  than  it  is  at  present.  Farming  in  this  colony  was 
conducted  upon  no  proper  systematic  principle  as  in  other 
countries,  and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  the  resources  of  the 
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colonial  farmers.  In  this  colony  there  were  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  "dips"  of  Jvalleys  of  fertile  soil 
bearing  a  vast  quantity  of  moisture,  which  were  left  unculti- 
vated, whilst  the  cry  out  was  for  imitation.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  custom  in  the  colony  to  speak  as  though  Providence 
had  reserved  for  them  every  possible  draw-back.  He  would 
guarantee  to  say,  that  if  the  "  dips  "  which  existed  in  the 
country  were  only  properly  cultivated,  there  would  be  no 
further  need  to  speak  of  irrigating  the  Karoo,  or  any  other 
piece  of  country  of  that  description.  Other  countries  besides 
South  Africa  possessed  their  disadvantages,  but  with  energy 
they  could  all  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt  said  that  Mr.  Van  Renen  spoke  of  the 
drought  as  one  who  had  but  recently  come  into  the  colony. 
Farmers  in  certain  districts,  who  but  two  years  ago* 
possessed  five  thousand  sheep,  could  now  only  muster  as 
many  hundreds,  and  that  in  consequence  ol  the  drought. 
They  must  have  rain  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  plough 
their  fields,  and  the  want  of  that  rain  had  ruined  many  a 
person,  in  spite  of  his  own  energy  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Stockdale,  in  seconding  the  adoption  and  forwarding 
of  the  petition,  fully  endorsed  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Van  Renen,  He  was  deeply  anxious  to  see  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  department,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  proof  stations  over  the  country.  The  wool  from  the 
colony  had  of  late  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  whereas  it 
once  could  hold  its  own  with  any  other  in  the  wool -markets, 
now  many  large  buyers  refused  to  purchase  it.  This 
deterioration  was  due  to  the  want  of  selection,  and  the  delay 
in  the  importation  of  fresh  blood.  He  should,  therefore,  be 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  proof- stations  and  in  stir- 
ring up  the  energies  of  the  farmers  to  further  efforts.  One 
thing  he  considered  was  to  be  regretted,  that  no  proper 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  over  the  country  could 
be  obtained.  He  considered  that  Government  should 
instruct  each  field-comet  to  forward  the  necessary  informa- 
tion as  regarded  their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Van  Renen  suggested  the  advisibility  of  inserting  a 
paragraph  in  the  petition  that  the  society  would  prefer  to 
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'  have  a  responsible  and  separate  agricultural  department 
established,  rather  than  a  department  in  connection  with  the 
Office  of  Public  Works  and  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  necessity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  Department,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  working,  and  the  formation  of 
the  department. 

The  motion  to  adopt  and  forward  the  petition  to  Govern- 
ment was  then  submitted,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Murray  thereupon  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  petition 
be  sent  to  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Colony,  with  a 
circular  asking  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  by  placing 
similar  petitions  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  Van  Renen  seconded  the  motion,  which  having  been 
ageed  to,  the  meeting  separated. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  we  are  indifferent  to 
interests  of  agriculture,  because  we  are  unable  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  an  agricultural  department,  as  the  panacea  for  the 
acknowledged  backwardness  of  this  colony  in  agricultural 
industry.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  characteristic  of  this  country  to 
dash  hither  and  thither,  seeking  in  heroic  remedies  the  im- 
provement which  we  all  have  in  our  own  hands,  if  we  would 
but  exert  ourselves  in  our  own  interests. .  Now,  it  is  confe- 
deration that  is  to  set  everything  right,  now  a  vigorous  policy, 
now  a  South  African  nationality,  and,  latest  of  all,  protection 
— anything  but  hard  application — every  man  to  his  own 
business.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  colony  has  before  it  the 
example  of  enterprising  men  here  and  there,  who,  without 
any  special  dispensation  of  Heaven  or  Parliament  in  their 
favour,  have  planted  and  watered,  or  put  up  their  machinery, 
and  who  reap  the  reward  in  fortunes  which  are  the  wonder 
and,  sometimes  we  fear,  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  li  all 
colonists  were  equally  enterprising,  agriculturists  would  be 
too  busy  to  think  of  an  agricultural  department.  As  it  is. 
they  are  discussing  theraising  of  thePranchise,  when  we  would 
have  them  raise  corn  ;  and  cultivating  South  African  nation' 
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allty,  while  the  poor  land  is  waiting  its  turn  for  cultivation. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  farmers 
labour.  They  have  to  contend  with  droughts,  just  as 
Europ>ean  farmers  have  to  struggle  with  floods,  and  want  of 
sunshine  ;  but  in  alt  plainness  be  it  spoken,  droughts  are  not 
answerable  entirely  for  the  state  of  things  disclosed  in  some 
statistics  which  were  laid  before  the  'meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  yesterday.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  cases 
those  statistics  showed  a  far  greater  falling  off  in  agricultural 
products  in  1875,  as  compared  with  1856,  than  as  compared 
with  1865.  This  real  falling  off  applies  to  some  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  moderate  increase  in  the  figures ;  but  in 
which  that  increase  taken,  in  conjunction  with  the  greater 
increase  in  the  population,  really  means  retrogression.  The 
agricultural  population  was,  in  1875,  six  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1856  ;  but  the  number  of  morgen  under  cultivation 
only  rose  from  198,1361  to  274,413.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  in  1875  was  not  twice  that  produced  in  1856  ;  and 
the  product  of  barley  only  rose  about  one-half.  In  oats  there 
was  practically  no  increase;  but  in  maize,  which  is  chiefly 
cultivated  on  the  frontier,  there  was  a  four-fold  increase,  even 
that  not  being  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  population. 
in  tobacco  we  have  positively  gone  backwards,  1,832  morgen 
being  cultivated  in  1856,  against  1,243  morgen  in  1875, 

We  need  not  follow  the  statistics  before  us  into  further 
detail,  but  one  thing  is  plain  from  all  of  them — that.coupara- 
tively  speaking,  1856  was  the  golden  age  of  colonial  agricuN 
ture.  Now,  they  had  no  agricultural  department  in  1S56; 
as  would  be  the  case  on  the  supposition  of  the  memorialists. 
These  gentlemen  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse — to  use 
an  agricultural  metaphor.  First,  let  us  have  some  agriculture, 
and  then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  a  department  to 
manage  it.  The  ministries  of  agriculture  in  other  countries 
have  to  deal  with  people  whose  every  nerve  is  strung  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  and  who  restlessly  endeavour  to  make 
every  inch  of  ground  yield  a  return.  Many  of  the  purposes 
of  a  department  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Press,  which,  at  a 
cost  of  not  one  farthing  to  the  public  chest,  has  been  lor  years 
^og  the  farmers  what  is  don?  in  other  coiintries,  and  what 
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growths  <^  untried  plants  would  prci>ably  pay  in  this  couctry, 
but  with  very  little  effect.  The  writer  in  the  Journal,  who 
has  probably  done  more  valuable  service  in  this  direction 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  has  been  rewarded  lately  by  being 
informed  that  it  is  something  like  an  impertinence  for  mere 
newspaper  people  to  attempt  to  teach  farmers  their  business. 
Let  the  proposed  department  be  saddled  on  the  country,  and 
we  should  soon  hear  the  same  thing  of  that.  What,  it  would 
be  asked,  do  a  pack  of  quill-drivers  know  about  farming? 
By  all  means  let  the  statistics  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  let  the  Government 
circulate  any  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  agriculture. 
Let  the  Press,  too,  go  on  in  its  dispairing  task  of  supplying 
information  as  to  plants,  stock,  soil  and  culture ;  but  do  not 
let  us  have  one  more  nostrum  set  up  to  worship,  only  to  bring 
fresh  disappointment.  The  chief  aim  of  the  department 
would  be  to  serve,  as  an  object  of  attack,  when  anything 
was  wrong  with  agriculture,  so  that  it  would  have  an  unenvi- 
able existence  from  its  birth. 

Then  we  have  the  experience  of  a  Mr.  Bertram,  an  old 
agriculturist,  whose  speech  is  golden,  and  who  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  any  poll — the  man  and  the  measure  in  "  one." 
For  the  men  of  the  future  measures  I  feel  it  an  honour  to 
print  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bertram,  who  has  rapidly  become  a 
public  favourite.  He  looks  out  upon  the  facts  of  colonial 
history,  sees  what  races  there  are,  and  how  these  races  must 
live  side  by  side ;  and  he  recognises,  with  Adam  Smith,  that 
"  little  else  is  requisite  to  carry  a  State  to  the  highest  degree 
of  opulence,  from  the  lowest  barbarism,  but  peace,  easy 
taxes,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice ;  all  the  rest 
being  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things."  The 
last  word  we  have  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  is,  give 
at  least  one  vote  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Bertram. 

Mr.   BERTRAM'S    SPEECH. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in 

addressing  you  this  evening.   As  you  are  aware,  I  am  brought 

forward  by  a  requisition  of  influential  men — electors  of  this 

division.     Had  I  consulted  my  own  private  feelings  I  should 
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rather  have  remained  in  retirement ;  but  coming  from  such 
an  influential  body,  as  this  requisition  did,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  did,  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  I  thought 
that  an  opportunity  like  the  present  should  not  be  passed  by. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of 
doing  anything  for  the  country,  and  our  present  political 
position  being  so  embarrassed, {it  requires  every  man  who  has 
exp>erieDce  to  come  foward  to  its  rescue.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
highly  honoured  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  before 
you.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  any  platitudes  of  political 
creftd,  or  weary  you  by  entering  largely  into  dry  details  of 
pohtical  economy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  know  the  qualifications  of  a  man  who  ventures 
upon  public  life.  (Hear.)  An  experience  of  past  years 
in  this  country  has  certainly  given  me  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  various  nationalities  and  people  inhabiting  this 
part  of  the  world ;  and  a  candidate  for  the  council,  I  conceive, 
should  also  be  able  to  give  you  something  of  the  evolution 
of  events  which  has  brought  the  country  to  this  crisis.  The 
body  politic  of  this  country  you  may  divide  into  three 
elements.  The  first,  or  elder  one,  is  the  Dutch  element.  The 
country  has  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  that  element 
from  the  beginning.  The  early  settlers  of  that  race  were  meUi 
no  doubt,  who  had  come  from  that  country  where  you  find 
those  men  of  strong  purpose  and  iron  will,  who  gave  rise  to 
the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Netherlands.  That  spirit  has 
never  once  left  the  race  that  settkd  in  this  country.  You 
find  that  even  in  their  own  government  that  spirit  was  evinced 
in  opposition  to  despotism,  or  irresponsible  rule ;  and  in  Ihe 
very  outset  of  their  settlement  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  was 
impossible  to  repress  that  spirit,  even  by  severe  punishment 
and  penal  laws.  This  spirit  was  evinced  from  the  time  of 
their  landing  at  Cape  Point,  and  it  grew  in  expansion  as  they 
wandered  from  that  place  further  up  country,  in  after  time. 
However,  we  find  that,  as  a  body  politic,  though  resisting 
anything  in  the  shape  of  opposition  or  objectionable  regula- 
tions, they  were  essentially  law-abiding  ;  and  the  progress 
and  civilisation  which  they  brought  with  them  survived 
throuj^  all  the  difficult  circumstances  and  trials  they  were 
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surrounded  by.  However,  as  years  rolled  by,  events  happened 
that  led  to  grievances.  These  grievances  increased  instead 
of  decreased,  and  they  were  added  to  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  first  KafRr  wars  of  1835  and  1836.  It 
was  then  that,  en  masse,  they  determined  to  leave  this  country 
and  cross  over  the  Orange  river.  I  visited  the  Orange  river 
mjself  shortly  after  that  move,  and  for  one  thousand  miles 
traversed  over  the  country.  I  visited  and  went  amongst 
these  people  in  that  condition  of  unsettledness,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  them  and  theii  peculiarities  of 
nationality.  As  .they  left  the  colony  other  communities 
were  formed,  and  among  the  new  comers,  for  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Orange  river  to  the  Vaal,  a  regularity 
and  civilisation  existed,  which  was  admired  by  the 
fragments  of  tribes  then  inhabiting  that  country.  These 
early  pioneers,  as  we  see  by  the  run  of  events,  estab- 
lished, by  the  indomitable  spirit  they  had  in  them, 
their  republican  system  of  government  wherever  they 
went — forming  the  Free  State  first,  and  finally  the  Transvaal 
State.  These  two  are  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  which  existed 
in  these  people— refusing  to  be  governed  by  proclamations  or 
irresponsible  rule;  and  when  this  object  could  not  be  at- 
tained, they  left  their  farms  and  homes  and  trekked  further 
up  the  country  in  search  of  that  liberty  which  they  loved. 
This  we  may  call  the  first  phase  of  the  political  body  in  this 
country.  The  second  phase  you  will  find  in  the  British  set- 
tler. In  1820  they  were  brought  out  here.  In  them  was 
found  the  germ  of  that  freedom  and  representative  govern- 
ment which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  their  native  land. 
In  course  of  time  we  find  that  they,  too,  resisted  unpopular 
laws,  which  they  found  existing  in  a  constitutional  way.  The 
country  was  then  ruled  by  proclamations  and  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  from  home.  But  the  men  who  came  out  from 
home — men  like  Robert  Godlonton  and  others,  still  living — 
imbued  as  they  were,  with  a  spirit  of  freedom,  would  not 
have  this.  Ihey  went  to  work  in  an  orderly,  constitutional 
way,  and  agitated  until  they  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
cognition as  citizens  of  the  country.  For  in  the  beginning 
tbey  were  obliged  to  have  passes  just  as  the  Kaffirs  are  now 
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oblif  ed  to  have  them.  But  they  agitated  until  they  obtained, 
step  by  step,  their  freedom,  and,  although  under  Dutch  rule, 
they  still  kept  on  agitating  until  they  succeeded  in  having 
their  own  cases  tried,  and  justice  administered  in  the  English 
language — their  mother  tongue.  But  they  did  not  rest  there. 
They  gradually  obtained  trial  by  jury  ;  and  next  had  judges 
appointed,  so  that  they  at  last  by  degrees  obtained  what  they 
enjoyed  in  their  own  native  homes.  The  British  settler  be- 
came a  factor  in  the  political  body  of  this  country,  and  they 
have  gradually  increased  in  power  as  a  political  body  up  to 
the  present  time.  About  this  period  it  was  attempted  by 
the  home  Government  to  make  this  country  a  convict  settle- 
ment, and  this  aroused  a  fierce  opposition,  the  agitation 
which  followed  bringing  the  two  white  bodies  then  in  South 
Africa  into  unity  ot  action.  Upon  this  followed  the  granting 
of  the  Constitution  with  the  Colonial  Parliament,  which  has 
since  advanced  to  the  present  stage  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment. The  third  factor  in  this  political  body  you  will  find 
in  the  coloured  races.  We  may  commence  by  calling  them 
the  barbarians  found  at  Cape  Point  when  the  Dutch  first 
came  into  the  country.  No  douLt  when  the  two  races  met 
differences  occurred  and  collisions  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  inferior  race  became  servile  to  the  superior. 
It  was  so  in  the  struggle  between  the  native  races  them- 
selves before  the  Dutch  entered  the  country.  The  Hottentot 
became  servile  to  the  Kaffir,  and  so  on.  However,  following 
upon  the  arrival. of  the  Dutch  the  circumstances  of  the 
native  races  have  become  slightly  changed.  They  were 
largely  increased  by  a  slave  population,  which  was  im- 
ported. After  that,  a  Mahomedan  population  migrated  to 
this  country.  Then  again,  the  coloured  race  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  revolutions  happening  in  the  inferior,  when 
the  Matabele  tribe  pushed  on  South,  and  devastated  the 
Bechuana  country,  so  that  the  remants  of  the  latter  pressed  in 
here,  and  became  a  servile  race  for  the  time.  After  that  the 
wars  of  1834  and  1835  took  place,  when  we  find  the  Fingo 
race  figuring.  They  became  a  subject  race  for  a  time,  until 
released  from  Kaffir  thraldom  by  the  British.  Again  we 
s«e  further  augmentations,  when  through  wars  and  through 
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famine  the  Kaffirs  were  introduced  as  a  servile  race  in  the 
country.  These  remnantE  and  amalgamations  became  thus 
part  and  parcel  of  the  body  politic  of  this  colony,  and 
although  many  of  them  have  left  again,  and  gone  back  to 
their  own  people,  yet  you  will  still  find,  by  looking  at 
statistics,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  coloured  races  far 
outnumber  the  white  inhabitants  of  both  nationalities  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony.  Thus  we  have  befone  us  three  distinct 
sources  of  population  as  it  were  ;  three  distinct  interests,  all  to 
be  governed  and  ruled  by  the  Government  of  this  colonyi  I 
am  speaking  of  the  colony  strictly,  not  of  the  adjacent 
territories.  The  colony,  as  it  is,  we  look  upon  as  a  part,  an 
integral  part,  of  the  British  Empire.  South  Africa,  as  a 
whole,  we  look  upon,  as  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  if  the  authority  and  power  of  her  protecting 
influence  were  ever  disputed  by  any  foreign  power,  it  would 
soon  be  found  that  the  British  Lion  would  appear  upon  the 
scene,  to  resist  and  overcome  that  interference.  Thus,  what- 
ever notions  may  float  before  some  people  in  this  country  of 
a  great  South  Africun  Republic,  or  Union  o(  States,  or  Com- 
monwealth, or  other  combination  of  power — all  these  matters 
are  in  the  future.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  this  colony  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  under  its  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  advancing  the  welfare  oi  the  people  inhabiting  it. 
True  greatness  for  this  colony  is  the  object  we  have  to  con- 
sider, and  whatever  the  extent  of  the  colony  is,  or  whatever 
the  peculiarities  of  those  bodies  politic  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  true  greatness  for  this  country  without  education.  Edu- 
cation, I  repeat,  should  be  placed  foremost  before  us  as  the 
prime  factor  in  the  future  greatness  of  this  country.  The 
education  of  the  masses — 1  would  say  the  pwrat  education  of 
the  masses,  must  be  aimed  at ;  and  in  aiming  at  true  great- 
ness, we  find  at  the  very  threshold  an  enemy  opposing  ns 
which  must  be  curbed  and  repressed.  This  enemy  is  here  in 
our  midst,  and  is  one  so  formidable  for  opposition  that  it 
requires  careful  legislation  to  meet  and  curb  him.  i  refer  to 
the  monster,  drink  I  that  we  find  in  this  country.  If  by 
legislation,  we  can  curb  that  monster,  and  raise  th^  moraj 
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tone  of  the  masses,  save  ourselves  from  a  pauper  population, 
encourage  the  industries  of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  lead  men  to  better  themselves,  we  shall  obtain  a 
very  greaf  object  indeed.  By  having  this  end  in  view,  we 
can  prepare  for  progress,  and  the  progress  of  this  country 
depends  very  much  upon  ourselves.  As  I  say,  it  is  by  our- 
selves that  legislation,  just  legislation,  to  meet  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  country  must  be  secured,  and  the  road  to 
progress  prepared.  The  native  difficulty,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  stands  foremost  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  and  the 
experience  of  people  tells  us  that  that  difficulty  is  a  formid- 
able one.  I  have  often,  however,  differed  from  that  opiniont. 
for  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I  see  no 
diflirulty  in  the  "  Native  "  question.  It  is  not  lor  us  to  foster 
in  this  colony  tribal  conditions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  foster  in 
this  colony  the  broken  fragments,  which,  by  past  events,  have 
been  brought  into  our  present  crisis.  No  conquests  are  now 
necessary  within  our  borders — none  are  necessary  any  where. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  broken 
race  at  the  present  moment ;  and  by  adjusting  matters  to 
suit  the  circumstances,  by  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent 
crime — to  repress  crime — we  shall,  I  believe,  succeed,  ere 
long,  in  making  the  natives  amongst  us  an  honest  and  law- 
abiding  people.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  They  are 
.the  servile  race  now  found  in  the  country,  and  we  want  them 
fqr  that  purpose — to  utilize  what  points  of  usefulness  and 
industry  we  find  in  themi  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  see  no  difiiulty  in  managing  the  natives  found  in  the 
colony,  although  they  far  outnumber  the  whites.  I  would, 
by  just  and  human  laws,  govern  them  strictly ;  and  thus 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  country  in  every  respect.  I 
have  had  some  experience  now,  not  only  of  this  district,  but 
of  the  colony  at  large.  Being  a  resident  of  a  place  thirty-six 
miles  from  this  town,  I  think  I  may  say  that  my  position  here 
has  enabled  me  to  see  what  the  wants  of  the  surrounding 
population  are.  Cases  innumerable  happen  between  master 
and  servant ;  tases  of  theft  happen  daily;  cases  of  assault 
happen  daUy ;  but  there  has  been  no  way  yet  found  of  dealing 
effectually  with  cases  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  me,- 
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that  in  the  years  past,  when  so  many  members  of  Parliament 
were  farmers,  they  never  endeavoured  to  meet  this  great 
difficulty  in  which  ouc  farmers  are  placed.  The  farmer  can- 
not, and  will  nut,  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  seek  a 
magistrate,  if  he  has  a  wrong  to  redress.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  wait  for  the  periodic  court  to  do  so,  and  therefore,  he 
drops  the  matter,  and  continues  to  suffer  under  the  grievance. 
In  fact,  I  have  looked  upon  this  in  so  serious  a  light,  and 
have  so  much  considered  the  great  injustice  the  fanner  had 
to  suffer  in  this  particular,  that  I  offered  the  Government  to 
do  the  work  of  a  magistrate  gratis — seeing  the  wants  of  the 
population  surrounding  me.  Then  again  I  see  in  the  "  p>a5s" 
system,  a  great  swindle ;  for  not  only  is  it  unfair  to  tha 
farmer,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  native  mind.  I  would  have 
the  present  system  done  away  with  ;  still  there  requires  some 
other  system  to  be  introduced  in  its  place,  but  at  any  rate  the 
existing  state  of  things  cannot  be  tolerated.  Hundreds  of 
cases  of  theft  and  other  offences  attributable  to  the  "  pass  " 
Act,  have  come  under  my  notice  that  ought  never  to  exist  in 
a  civilised  country.  These  aie  some  of  the  experiences  I  can 
bring  before  you  as  to  the  rural  population  of  the  country. 
Now  for  the  adjacent  territories,  and  dependencies  with  wh-ch 
we  have  got  to  do.  I  would  maintain  the  closest  Iriendship 
with  those  men  who  have  formed  these  States,  or  given  them 
birth.  Live  in  the  closest  friendship  with  them  by  all  means, 
and  whether  this  may  be  looked  on  as  at  all  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  future  I  cannot  say  ;  but  there  are  facts  patent 
before  us  that  we  must  not  ignore,  and  one  of  these  are  that 
the  Free  State  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  State.  With 
regard  to  the  native  territories  and  dependencies  adjacent  to 
us,  Basutoland  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  by  Act  of 
Parliament  practically  independent  of  us.  What  the  out- 
come of  that  will  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  present ; 
but  recent  events  have  forced  upon  our  ruleg  the  special  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  We  were  unable  to  do  as  we  wished 
to  do,  and,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  things  exists. 
Although  some  may  think  that  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the 
future  with  Basutoland,  I  cannot  see  why  any  such  difficulties 
should  arise.     I  have  lived  in  Basutoland  for  a  long  time, 
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and  I  know  the  Basutos,  their  system  of  government,  their 
social  habits  and  customs ;  and  from  my  experience  of  them, 
I  think  that  Basutoland  may  yet  become  a  peaceable  part  of 
South  Africa,  and  as  it  is  without  doubt  a  rich  producing 
country.  Before  commerce  became  known  there,  the  Basutos 
never  required  to  cultivate  their  land,  except  once  in  every 
three  years.  But  now  that  commerce  has  been  introduced, 
and  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  they  produce  as  much  as 
they  can ;  and  I  believe  the  future  of  that  country  will  be  a 
bright  and  great  one,  if  we  can  maintain  peace  with  them, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  leave  them  to  themselves,  for,  as 
that  obstreperous  Chief  Masupha  has  said,  "  It  is  impossible 
for  the  cattle  and  goats  to  live  in  the  same  kraal.  The 
cattle,"  he  said,  "  will  poke  at  the  kraal,  and  the  goats  will 
leap  over."  This  is  the  native  way  of  speaking  and  express- 
ing their  meaning  of  things  ;  and  their  language  is  sometimes 
both  beautiful  and  expressive.  Now  we  come  to  the  Trans- 
keian  territories.  There  is  a  controversy  now  going  on  about 
this  country,  and  we  at  present  do  net  know  what  the  out- 
come of  it  will  be,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  existing 
rule  introduced  there  cannot  be  continued.  None  of  the 
elements  of  a  continued  native  rule  exist,  and  if  you  wish  to 
rule  the  natives  in  a  tribal  or  national  condition,  yon  must 
base  your  rule  on  their  own  native  institutions.  You  must 
build  upon  those,  and  you  must  remember,  that  in  governing 
a  people  like  these,  you  come  in  contact  with  systems  that 
have  existed  from  pre-historic  times  —  an  acknowledged 
system  of  law  and  custom,  which  existed  long  before  the 
British  had  their  Constitution,  Charter,  or  laws ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  coming  into  contact  with  these  factors  in  the 
political  body,  you  must  go  cautiously  to  work,  to  see  how  to 
build  upon  that  basis,  how  to  gradually  introduce  the  gem  8 
of  succession  and  assimilate  the  people  to  your  own  customs, 
and  thus  bring  them  finally  under  your  system  of  rule.  I  am 
not  going  to  find  fault  with  past  administrations,  or  the 
methods  adopted  by  them  of  governing  the  natives.  I  believe 
they  fill  aimfed  at  what  was  right,  and  the  best  of  us  will  fail 
in  the  effort  to  do  right;  but  I  say  deliberately,  that  we  have 
never  bad  a  man  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  who  knew  how  to 
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grasp  the  "native"  question,  who  undnstood  much  of  this 
frontier,  and  therefore)  to  me  it  is  not  a  hopeless  case — that 
of  the  Transkfliaa  territories —for  I  believe  whether  they 
remain  dependencies  of  the  colony,  or  whether  as  a  Crown 
Colony  they  get  transferred  to  the  Imperial  GovemmeDt, 
there  is  a  strong  hope  in  the  future.  There  is  a  people  there, 
and  when  they  once  b^n  to  admire  our  institutions,,  and 
imitate  our  customs,  we  shall  find  a  popuhttion  ready  to 
consume  and  produce  at  the  same  time,  thus  adding  very 
materially  to  the  wealtli  of  South  A&ica,  In  passing  on  to 
the  question  before  us,  that  of  the  coming  Parliament,  I  may 
remark  that  to  my  miad,  the  great  work  before  it  will  be  the 
arrangement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  Besides 
that,  all  other  questions  sink  into  insignihcance.  We  are  on 
the  borders  of  ruin.  Our  national  debt,  in  round  numbers, 
amounts  to  twenty-five  millions.  Other  liabilities  are  creep- 
ing in  upon  us ;  and  our  position,  financially,  is  such  that  every 
l«:gislator  is  bound  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  prevent 
us  getting  further  involved.  '\Ve  owe  n^oney  enough  at 
present — in  fact,  if  I  had  a  friend,  a  merchant,  in  a  similar 
position,  I  would  advise  him  to  send  in  his  papers  without 
d^ay.  Then,  again,  the  next  aspect  of  the  financial  position 
is  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  must  be  equalised. 
It  would  be  a  very  ruinous  course  of  conduct  for  a  man  who 
had  an  income  of  /50  a  year  to  spend  ^100.  As  with  the 
individual,  so  with  the  State — the  revenue  and  expenditure 
must  be  equalised.  It  is  only  by  increasing  our  revenue  that 
we  can  legitimately  increase  our  expenditure  ;  and  if  we  are 
compelled  to  enter  upon  undertakings  that  involve  the  latter, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  set  about  finding  ways  and 
means  for  that  purpose.  This  brings  us  to  the  principle  of 
taxation,  upon  which  it  is  expected,  I  presume,  that  I  should 
B^y  a  word.  I  think  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  brought 
as  cheap  as  possible  to  the  working  man ;  and  I  hold  that 
the  luxuries  of  life  should  have  to  be  paid  for.  Those  who 
will  enjoy  them  should  pay  for  them.  On  this  principle  you 
Cfin't  go  wrong,  in  whatever  taxes  may  be  imposed,  and  by 
following  it  I  believe  this  country  will  be  rescued  from  its 
present  condition,  and  our  financial  position  established  on 
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a  safe  and  sound  basis.  We  shall  establish  our  credit  in 
foreign  countries,  and  South  African  bonds  will  stand  high 
in  the  English  market.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
here  to-night  as  a  candidate  to  represent  this  circle  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  willing  to 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  an  experience  of  more 
than  forty  years  to  give  effect  to  my  views  ;  and,  if  elected  to 
this  honourable  position,  I  shall  devote  my  whole  time  to  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  tending,  as  I  hope, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  ot  the  country,  if  not,  I 
bow  to  the  voice  of  the  majority.  I  have  had  opportunities 
before  now  of  entering  upon  public  life,  but,  as  you  know, 
have  refrained  from  doing  so.  The  present  seems  to  be  the 
last  given  me,  and  I  have  found  it  a  duty  to  respond  to  the 
requisition  so  iniluentially  signed  and  presented  to  me  ;  and 
thus  I  stand  before  you  this  evening  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  now  repeat,  if  elected,  you 
will  find  in  me  a  thorough  working  man,  doing  what  I  can 
as  far  as  my  ability  and  power  will  allow.  {Loud  applause, 
during  which  Mr.  Bertram  resumed  his  seat.) 

Mr.  Key.  in  fair  play,  thought  that  Mr.  Bertram  should 
answer  the  question — How  it  was  proposed  to  equalize  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Bertram:  In  the  first  place,  I  should  revise  the 
customs  dues.  They  are  at  present  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  difficult  of  collection.  It  is  much  easier,  for 
instance,  to  collect  ^lo  per  annum  levied  upon  drink  from 
Kaffirs  than  it  would  be  to  collect  los.  per  hut.  The  £"10 
per  year  they  will  pay  with  pleasure,  but  the  los.  hut  tax 
they  look  upon  as  a  grievance.  Thus  we  would  simply  be 
taxing  a  luxury,  and  would  at  the  same  time  profit  by  it.  I 
would  lessen  the  tax  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  as  to 
enable  the  poor  man  to  live,  and  I  would  also  retrench,  so 
{a.r  as  possible  in  the  expenditure  of  the  colony.  An 
observant  man  will  see  waste  and  extravagance  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  And  as  our  pros- 
perity led  to  extravagance  socially,  so  our  Governors  followed 
in  that  wake,  and  I,  personally,  hold  the  view  that  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  has  led  to  our  present  em- 
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barraasments.     I  may  say  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  an 
income  tax.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Leach  asked  if  there  vaB  any  special  commodity  that 
Mr.  Bertram  would  put  a  tax  upon, 

Mr.  Bertram :  In  the  present  crisis  I  am  not  for  placing 
any  more  burdens  on  the  people.  What  the  future  may 
bring  forth  I  do  not  knowi  but  the  position  of  the  country  is 
such  that  we  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  these  hard  times  yet. 
We  must  bring  the  expenditure  down  somehow,  for  I  believe 
we  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  the  bad  times  we  are  ex- 
periencing. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Edkins,  who  inquired  what  Mr. 
Bertram  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  "pass"  laws,  and  whcr 
asked  at  the  same  time  for  a  more  perfect  statement  as  to 
how  Mr.  Bertram  proposed  to  govern  the  natives- 
Mr.  Bertram :  I  do  not  think  I  said  I  would  totally  abolish 
the  "  pass"  system.  What  I  did  say  was,  that  the  pass 
system,  as  it  now  works,  is  a  swindle  on  the  country,  and  a 
grievance  to  the  native  mind.  An  instance  has  come  under 
my  own  notice  where  a  man  came  from  KafBrland,  and  is 
given  three  or  four  days  to  go  to  Tarkastad.  He  does  not  go 
to  the  place  he  got  the  pass  for,  but  goes  somewhere  else. 
After  securing  as  many  as  twenty  endorsements  on  that  pass, 
he  at  last  turns  up  at  Sterkstroom  ;  all  that  time  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  liked.  The  pass  given 
him  by  Government  officials  was  his  protection  in  roaming 
about  for  crime,  and  under  similar  circumstances  I  have  seen 
the  work  of  crime  go  on  myself.  A  proper  pass  system  is  a 
niost  difficult  thing  to  establish,  and  if  such  a  safeguard  is 
ever  to  be  established  in  this  country,  we  must  go  to 
the  very  germ  of  the  evil  that  is  aimed  at.  At  present  the 
officers  of  this  country  have  no  check  at  all  over  the  man 
to  whom  a  pass  is  granted.  He  is  licensed  to  roam  through 
the  country  under  circumstances  which,  if  not  supplied  with 
a  pass,  he  would  be  arrested  as  a  vagrant  by  the  police.  As 
this  law  is  at  present  administered,  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
swindle  on  the  farmers  and  the  country,  as  well  as  being  a 
direct  encouragement  to  the  native  to  commit  crime.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  natives,  all  I  say  is. 
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that  they  can  be  managed.  I  have  acted  myself  in  the 
capacity  of  manager  over  natives  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  ruled  thousands  of  them  in  accordance 
with  their  own  laws.  But  I  have  done  more.  I  have,  in 
addition  to  this,  exercised  a  moral  influence  over  them,  and  I 
will  just  give  you  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  that  moral  in- 
fluence on  a  very  critical  occasion.  It  was  during  one  of  our 
wars  I  happened  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the 
colonial  troops  were  engaged  in  hostile  operations  against  the 
Kaffirs.  A  small  band  of  about  one  hundred  of  our  men  were 
on  the  march,  and  an  aimy  of  about  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  ahout  to  attack  them.  I  went  to  the  Kaffirs  and 
dissuaded  them  from  carrying  their  intention  into  effect,  and 
they  turned  off  without  molesting  them.  (Applause.)  Had 
I  not  interfered,  nothing  could  have  saved  our  handful  of  men 
from  being  annihilated,  and  there  are  some  in  this  room  to- 
night who  can  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  what  I  say.  (A  voice: 
quite  right,  I  remember  the  incident  very  well.)  You  must 
manage  the  natives  on  the  great  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity.  A  native  is,  speaking  of  the  average,  a  law- 
abiding  man.  He  will  bear  and  suffer,  and  if  you  only  rule 
them  in  communities,  and  let  them  have  some  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  are  content  and  will 
do  what  is  right.  The  bold  spirits  in  the  Dutch  population 
won't  submit  to  their  own  Government,  nor  would  they  at 
times  listen  to  our  English  Government,  although  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law  was  imposed  for  disobedience.  They  love 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  that  privilege,  as 
we  have  seen  over  and  over  again,  they  must  get.  There  is 
a  something  in  human  nature  that  makes  men  like  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  goverment.  That  principle  is  implanted 
deep  in  the  human  mind ;  and  it  cannot  be  rooted  out.  If 
you  wish  to  put  the  Kaffir  down  by  oppressive  laws  you  will 
fail  ;  but  if  you  make  them  part  and  parcel  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  give  them  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  by 
which  they  are  governed,  then  you  will  succeed  in  ruling 
them,  and  in  keeping  them  a  quiet  and  law-abiding  people. 
(Applause). 
Alter  such  speeches  and  the  subjection  of  agricnlture,  I 
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print  and  draw  attention  earnestly  thereto,  with  the  greatest 
delight,  feeling  sure  that  this  chapter  in  the  book,  if  nothing 
else,  will  prove  most  instructive  and  interesting,  and  will  well 
repay  the  time  for  reading,  and  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
all  farmers  and  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  Africa's 
future. 

A   TREK   THREATENED. 

Under  this  heading  the  Cape  Argus  reprints  an  article  from 
the  Graaff  Rdmt  Advertiser,  written  because  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Volksblad,  which  sets'Jorth  that  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Uitinhage  district  see  no  alternative  between 
ruin,  as  the  result  of  bad  government,  and  trekking  to  the 
Free  State  or  the  Transvaal,  where  taxation  is  light.  In 
commenting  on  this  letter  the  Advertiser  writes  : — "  The  whole 
coast-line,  for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  from  Humansdorp  to 
the  Kei,  is  full  of  men  having  the  very  same  complaints  to 
make  as  the  Matthewses  of  Uitenhage,  so  that  if  the  trek 
sets  in  at  all  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  It  will  not,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  calamity  to  the  colony),  it  will  spread  till  that  large 
tract  of  country  is  half  depopulated."  The  whole  coast-line, 
for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  from  Humansdorp  to  the  Kei, 
"  is  a  wide  stretch  of  country,"  and  we  only  wish  it  wer« 
"  full  of  men,"  or  even  "  full  "  of  human  beings,  for  then  the 
country  would  be  able  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
The  Wesiern  Province  and  the  Eastern  Province,  though 
settled  by  different  races,  had  as  their  first  European  inhabi- 
tants people  who  believed  in  (the  then  creed  of  Europe)  being 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  possible.  The  Ideal  man 
with  them  all  was  the  European  "  lord,"  who  lived  in  his  soli- 
tary hall,  or  castle,  and  claimed  as  his  own  all  the  land  his  eye 
could  rest  upon.  Hence  every  man  wanted  a  large  farm,  and 
many  farms ;  and  the  result  is  a  sparse  population — including 
all  colours  and  ages — about  half  an  individual  to  the  square 
mile.  Another  policy  (accepted  in  England  long  after  the 
British  settlers  left  it)  has  been  adopted  in  America  atid 
Australia.  There  the  idea  of  living  close  together  has 
prevailed,  and  the  average  size  of  farms  in  those  countries 
(not  including  the  sheep  runs),  is  only  about  one  hundred 
acres ;  while  in  many  districts  the  wealthiest  farmers  have 
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only  about  five  hundrfid  acres.    The  colony  must,  somehow 

or  other,  adopt  the  modern  policy,  and  before  the  golden  age 
dawns  liere,  the  desire  to  see  one's  neighbour  only  through  a 
powerful  telescope,  must  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  farmers, 
Messrs.  Matthews  and  Sons,  of  the  Uitenhage  district,  right- 
about, will  only  trek,  cut  up  their  farms  into  small  holdings, 
and  sell  them  to  new  comers,  neither  the  farmers  nor  the 
country  will  have  occasion  for  regret. 

But  what  we  wish  specially  to  observe  is  that  the  country 
from  Humansdorp  to  the  Kei,  for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  is 
not  full  of  people  having  the  very-same  complaints  to  makt. 
In  the  Peddie  district  the  farmers  are  well  reported  of.  They 
have  had  rains,  their  early  wheat  is  growing  well,  and  their 
late  wheat  is  nearly  all  sown  under  favourable  conditions.  In 
this  district  we  also  hear  good  reports  of  farming;  stock 
has  done  well,  and  if  there  are  any  rich  farmers  in  the  world, 
they  are  the  agriculturists  of  Kaffraria,  We  are  often  hearing 
that  the  poverty  of  South  Afiica  arises  fron:  the  want  of 
water ;  but  in  the  Briedbach  Valley  many  farmers  have 
neither  water  nor  soil,  and  yet  no  prettier  picture  of  tilled 
land  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  in  that  valley  to-day. 
These  people  make  up  for  nature's  niggardness  by  working 
the  harder,  and  the  gospel  of  hardwork  must  be  accepted  as 
they  have  accepted  it.  There  is  no  advantage  in  putting  all 
the  blame  on  the  Government,  or  on  the  soil,  or  on  the  want 
of  water.  Farmers  in  this  part  of  the  colony  know  very  little 
about  taxation.  In  King  Williamstown  just  now  rents  are 
high,  food  is  dear,  and  taxation  is  a  about  sixpence  in  the 
pound.  The  people  here  who  are  in  difficulty,  and  who  bear 
the  weight  of  Government  wastefulness,  are  the  clerks  and  the 
working-men — all  who  have  fixed  salaries,  and  cannot  by  any 
labour  or  device  increase  their  incomes.  These  are  the 
classes  who  deserve  sympathy,  and  for  whom  decreased  ex- 
penditure should  be  demanded.  The  lords  of  the  soil — the 
men  who  want  to  hold  thousands  of  acres,  and  a  railway 
station  for  their  own  private  convenience — are  too  lightly 
taxed ;  indeed  they  do  not  know  what  taxation  is.  If  the 
present  wastefulness  goes  on  much  longer,  they  may  learn 
something  about  a  burden  their  friends  io  Parliament  have 
loaded  others  with. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

I  grudge  not ;  I  to  other  meD, 

Tbeir  pride  of  blith  or  atatlon. 
Their  gloriou  reoordj  of  the  pMt, 

Gntnd  deed*  of  luraM  or  natioo. 
In  loring  nmnorj  Uioyke^ 

Their  voldlerB,  aainta  tad  Mgea— 
All  reeoned  fh>in  Timtfe  rotUen  nraop, 

Enahrined  in  hiatorjr^  P*fCea. 
Tfaej  dream  of  home  ftr,  &r  kw^ 

AoTOM  the  epreading  ooeem ; 
I  wfttohed  mj  oouutry  day  by  day 

With  tendereit  emotion  : 
Her  joyi  I  ehare,  her  grieb  deploc^ 

Her  flttdta  X  bin  wonid  baniah. 
Mey  peace  and  plenty  be  heratore, 

And  every  tronbte  ranieh. 

Thoogh  bitter  triali  of  drongU  and  wai 

Oait  abadowe  drear  and  dark, 
Btera  peneTOiance  iliall  preraO 

And  work  ihall  leave  ita  tnaik  ; 
TiD  in  the  ftatnre  ranked  amoDg 

The  natioDfl  of  the  earth, 
Her  pmiim  by  her  poeta  warg, 

The  dear  land  of  my  birth. 
And  when  the  mighty  nationi,  who 

Now  floDiifh  in  tbeir  prime. 
Shall  paaa  theienith  of  tbeir  pride 

And  downward  iball  decline, 
Then  Afrio'i.land,  the  ennny  Booth, 

Bhall  Dpw^  olimb  to  fiune, 
A  booaehold  word  in  every  DMOth ; 

Ber  onoa  dsepiaed  name, 

AniuRcnu 

Though  the  land  of  our  birth  has  the  first  claim  on  our 
love,  the  land  which  sustains  ub,  and  where  our  lot  has  been 
cast,  has  the  first  place  in  our  regard.  If  there  ever  wasa 
time  in  the  history  of  our  land,  which  more  than  any  other 
calls  forth  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  citizen,  that 
time  is  the  present.  The  crisis  resulting  from  false  specula- 
tion, overdone  merchandise,  and  the  improvidence  iukI 
neglect  of  past  prosperity,  has  drained  it  of  the  everlasting 
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medium,  and  the  consequent  want  of  buying  power  has 
paralysed  trade,  while  the  severe  drought  and  loss  of  stock 
has  shocked  the  confidence  and  weakened  the  position  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  country — its  farming  population  ;  and,  as  if 
to  crown  all,  the  little  hope  which  still  animated  us  is  ia> 
danger  of  being  overcome  by  the  dark  cloud  of  pestilence 
which  has  come  so  near  our  border  and  threatens  our  very 
heart.  All  will,  therefore,  agree  that  the  situation  is  earnest, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  very  extremity  must  be  the  trust, 
the  care,  the  patience,  the  energy,  the  coiu-age  and  the 
wisdom  which  all  must  display  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in 
order  once  more  to  regain  and  rejoice  in  a  return  of  prosperty. 
May  it  please  the  Almighty  soon  to  send  a  return  of  the 
tide,  and  to  restore  our  wanted  blessings  ;  but  it  is  when  the 
tide  is  angry,  and  the  ship  is  tossed  about  in  the  tempest, 
that  the  necessity  is  felt  for  having  a  tried  and  steady  hand 
at  the  helm,  and  a  cool  and  experienced  head  to  direct  its 
course. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
Money  is  tight,  produce  is  scarce,  and  the  farming  population 
have  suffered  immense  losses  in  stock  through  the  drought. 
It  is  at  times  like  the  present,  that  any  plan  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  South  African  farmer 
labours  is  readily  listened  to,  and  eagerly  seized.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  advice  will  not  surmount  the  troubles, 
and  when  things  are  as  bad  as  they  now  are,  nothing  else  can 
be  offered.  In  times  of  prosperity,  and  when  the  Heavens 
yield  a  superabundance  of  rain,  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  years  of  drought  and  famine,  which  seem  to 
come  with  a  regularity,  which  ought  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  necessity  for  providing  against  the  day  when 
rain  does  not  fall.  Dams  and  the  storage  of  water,  fencing, 
improvement  of  stocks  and  boring,  are  matters  which  can 
only  be  attended  to  when  the  farmers  are  in  good  credit. 
When  the  merchant  has  to  satisfy  his  hungry  European  or 
Colonial  supporters,  the  fanners  must  "  dub  up  "  and  when 
pushed,  and  the  season  has  been  an  unprofitable  one,  he  ia 
very  apt  to  remember  this  in  times  of  plenty,  and  instead 
of  investmg  his  overplus  coin  in  improvements,  lie  puts  the 
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money  aside  for  the.  time  of  drought  and  famine.  The 
farmer';;  stock  is  his  trade  capital,  and  anything  which 
will  improve  his  stock-in-trade  and  render  it  more  merchant- 
able must  be  a  gain.  The  following  is  an  inexpensive 
method,  and  although  it  could  not  be  adopted  this  season 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  grass,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  fermers  of  South  Africa  generally  will  give  it  a  trial. 
Highly  successful  ensilage  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
at  Dalzell  (Scotland)  lately.  The  silo  is  entirely  above  ground, 
the  inside  dimensions  being  13  feet  deep,  13  feet  long,  and  10 
feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  13  inch  brick-work,  coated  on 
the  inside  with  cement  plaster  about  half-an-inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  floor  is  concrete,  composed  of  cement  and  river 
gravel.  To  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  silo,  a  strong  i  J  inch 
bearded  door,  inserted  in  one  corner  of  the  front  wall,  is  made 
to  open  inwards,  and  the  space  on  the  front  side  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  means  of  five-inch  brick-work  coated  with 
cement  plaster.  The  silo  was  filled  on  i6th  July  and  four 
following  days  with  grass  grown  in  orchards  and  pleasure 
grounds,  passed  through  the  straw  cutter,  filled  into  sacks, 
and  emptied  into  the  silo,  where  the  spreading,  treading  and 
ramming-down  process  was  carefully  carried  on.  About  two 
pounds  of  common  salt  was  distributed  among  each  hundred- 
weight of  chaff.  When  the  silo  was  filled  it  was  covered  with 
heavy  doors,  over  which  was  spread  a  covering  of  bran  about 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  whole  weighted  with  concrete 
blocks,  weighing  altogether  about  two  tons,  equal  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  to  every  square  foot  of  siuface.  A  fortnight  after 
being  filled,  the  ensilage  had  shrunk  by  about  one-third  of  the 
original  depth.  The  doors,  bran  covering  and  weight  were 
then  removed,  the  silo  again  filled,  and  the  doors  covering 
and  weight  replaced.  The  silo  cost  ^22.  It  has  now  been 
re-opened,  and  the  cows  are  very  fond  of  the  ensilage. 

Then  we  have  tree-planting,  which  would  help  so  materially 
to  alter  the  conditions  for  the  best,  for  everybody. 

The  great  hindrance  to  profitable  agriculture  in  the  interior 
is  the  want  of  navigable  streams,  canals,  roads  and  capital. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  want  of  "  navigable  streams  "  is 
the  great,  the  crying  want  of  South  Africa  ;  and  that  could 
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such  (by  some  miraculous  intervention)  be  introduced  into 
the  cou;iti-y  t.j-morrow,  its  fortune,  SO  to  speak,  would  be 
made. 

Unthinking  persons,  who  cannot,  or  will  not  see  beyond 
their  noses,  will  tell  you  that  "  you  cannot  make  a  river." 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  combined  effort  could  not  even  do 
this  ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  promoting  the  culture  of 
trees  you  can  so  improve  your  existing  streams  that  they 
will  become  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  country, 
instead  of  being,  as  now  in  many  cases,  practically  useless. 

Tree  planting,  as  a  science,  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  wurkl.  It  is  receiving  great  attention  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  man,  besides  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  To  no  people  is  it  of  more  importance 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  They  have 
abundance  of  good  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Did  they  but 
systematically  plant  trees,  and  thus  introduce  moisture, 
South  Africa  would  soon  become  an  earthly  Paradise. 

It  was  between  talking,  waking  and  dreaming,  that  these 
thoughts  and  news,  which  make  up  this  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural chapter  were  w-,ven  and  spun  out,  until  we  reached 
the  station  at  which  I  had  to  alight  to  reach  the  home  of  my 
family,  where,  thanlts  to  the  usual  forethought  of  my  friends, 
who  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  make  a  new  moon  toliglt 
up  my  path,  I  found  my  way  home  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
paraffin,  and  then  with  a  bound,  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
partner  of  my  life,  and  the  mother  of  our  three  boys,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  midnight  journey  of  ten  hours  on  the 
Queenstown  railway,  and  with  feelings  of  earthly  joy  at  the 
prospect  before  one.  and  an  exhaustion  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  I  once  more  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  of  nature. 


HOME  AND  HAPPINESS. 


Home's  not  merel;  fbor  ■qanra  *ral1i 
Though  with  piotorea  bong  and  gilded ; 

Home  is  where  aSboCon  oa'.U, 

Filled  with  nbiiaca  the  l-eart  bath  bnilded ; 
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Hanoi  gvifatobtbefuthMdOTe, 

Sailing  'Death  tbe  HeaTon  abore  m — 
Borne  IB  wliBre  there's  one  to  love  ; 

Eome  ia  where  there's  one  to  Iotb  nc 
Hove'i  not  merelj'  loof  and  rooin. 

It  need!  Btauething  to  endear  it ; 
Borne  ia  where  the  heart  can  bloom. 

When  there'!  aome  kind  lip  to  eheer  it. 
What  ia  home  with  none  to  meat ; 

SooB  to  weloome,  none  to  greet  na  f 
Hone  la  aweet,  and  only  sweet, 

Where  there's  one  we  love  to  meat  na. 

To  see  what  trees  will  do  in  this  country,  one  has  only  to 
visit  the  "Symons"  plantation  at  Star  Fort.  No  plants 
could  have  had  more  to  contend  against,  but  the  locust  tree 
shows  that  it  is  drought  resisting — one  of  the  best  qualities  ia 
a  South  African  tree. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Symons  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
community  for  this  permanent  industrial  exhibition. 

For  another  lesson  on  arboriculture,  go  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  note  the  fine  gum  trees  now  being  felled.  The 
market  price  of  firewood  must  be  several  pounds  per  tree,  and 
no  trouble  has  been  taken  to  grow  the  trees.  A  few  years 
ago — fifteen  or  twenty — the  seed  was  put  in  probably  by  Dr. 
Peters. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Prom  a  long  refreshing  night's  rest  I  was  awoke  to  the  joy- 
ous sounds  of  my  three  coining  men,  who  were  delighted  at 
the  presence  of  their  father.  With  a  joy  and  gladness,  unex- 
pected from  its  fulness,  I  was  met  by  my  friends  next  day, 
asd  after  a  long  rest  I  once  more  commenced  a  discussion,  to 
my  own  delight,  and  I  trust,  to  the  advantage  (^  my  old 
friends.  With  all  earnestness  we  discussed  the  important 
questions  of  the  day,  and  the  love  that  we  bore  the  grand 
old  country — England,  who  with  all  her  faults  and  though 
distance  parted  us,  we  loved  the  more — England  the  home 
of  true  heroes,  and  the  mother  of  philosophers ;  and  we  fully 
Ealt  that  our  philosophy  would  compare  favourably  with  that 
vile  book  "  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy " — that  alas  I  for 
decency's  sake,  was  made  known  to  the  untutored  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  England,  to  the  personal  enrichment  of  its 
publishers,  who  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  right 
erf  free  printing,  publicly  sold  it  for  their  joint  profit.  We 
maintained  that  the  statements,  arrangements  and  sugges- 
tions it  contained  were  now  obsolete,  and  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, and  only  advertised  another  book  of  the  same  kind,  by 
a  female  pen,  that  could  not  in  any  way  assist  the  great 
human  family  to  lead  a  nobler,  or  a  more  moral  life.  Any- 
thing that  is  unnatural  is  to  be  condemned.  All  human 
reverence  should  be  paid  to  nature's  laws,  and  I  feel  assured, 
by  positive  practical  experience,  that  any  deviation  brings  its 
own  future  punishment.  Perhaps  this  may  be  objected  to  by 
the  High  Priest  and  Priestess  of  the  modem  frecoMiienary 
tcheol,  but  as  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  Pope  to  fear 
among  the  Socialists  and  advocates  of  such  an  unnatural 
system,  I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  of  their  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  claiming  with  them  the  liberty  of  free  speech,  and 
firee  printing,  I  he»tate  not  to  express  my  views  on  this  &\x\f 
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ject.  Thanks  to  the  land  and  money  laws  of  monopoly  in 
England,  I  ostracised  and  expatriated  myself — and  with  a 
delicate  wife — the  oiitcome  of  natural  laws.  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  guard  against  and  abstain  from  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  living  ;  and  in  so  doing,  led  a  imost  unnatural  existence, 
which  after  sixteen  years  of  wedded  life,  I  felt  was  the 
greatest  purgatory  of  our  natural  lives.  In  my  early 
simplicity,  and  want  of  experience,  I  had  urged  my  relatives 
to  be  careful  in  tlieir  general  outcome,  and  one  of  my  lady  re- 
latives writing,  says  "  I  feel  that  I  have  wasted  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  a  most  unnatural,  unsatisfactory  way,  both 
mentaUy  and  physically.  Had  I  a  married  life  to  go  over 
again,  I  would  lead  it  differently,  and  more  naturally. 
I  believe  fully  now,  that  once  a  deviation  from  nature 
properly  used  is  indulged  in,  seliishness  of  mind  and  body 
steps  in,  the  hnest  sympathies  are  obliterated,  and  the 
marriage  bond,  in  most  cases,  is  little  more  than  tolerated. 
I  can  picture  my  life  with  my  husband,  having  another  and 
a  better  side  than  that  it  has  or  has  had.  Our  lives  have 
never  been  been  marriage  for  eleven  years  past,  and  thus 
secretly  dissatisfaction  stepped  in,  although  not  perhaps 
owned,  and  in  many  cases  where  weaker  minds  than  ours 
might  be  concerned,  estrangement  altogether  might  ensue 
leading  perhaps  to  divorce,  and  ever  after,  loose  and  lustful 
lives,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  [Uan,  wife  and  children." 

The  great  struggle  of  life  is,  and  must  ever  be,  irksome, 
nay  even  tragical,  while  such  monopolies  exist  of  the  natural 
weallhxf  the  world  that  produces  the  wretched  outcasts  of  our 
London,  iX'd  of  the  mismanaged  cities  of  the  world,  but  far 
better  would  it  be  if  those  who  under  a  scheme  of  restriction 
advocate  .bestiality,  instead  of  total  abstinence,  if  they  were 
"  with  no  uncertain  sound  to  demand  the  removal  of  those  causes 
of  poverty  in  the  alteration  of  our  land  and  money  laws,  and 
not  with  a  sneer  attempted  juke  repudiate,  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  currency  question.  Those  who  do,  or  tell 
yon  that  they  cannot  advocate  nationalization  of  the  land  of 
England  because  that  means  revolution — of  course  to  nation- 
alize the  land  does  mean  a  revolution  in  our  land  tenures,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  "heads-off"  to  the  present 
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l^;al  holders.  Under  a  proper  currency  debenture  land  bond, 
redeemable  in  so  many  years,  as  arranged  for  in  Germany  by 
Stein  and  Hiedelburg,  it  is  as  easy  as  any  other  iorm  of 
national  legislation,  Povt^rty  is  no  disgrace,  it  is  very  incon- 
venient ;  but  better  poverty  with  a  little  and  contentment, 
than  that  men  and  women  should  live  in  a  mental  and  physical 
Hell,  snch  as  modern,  so-called  malthiisianism  lands  us  in. 
While  admiring  all  earnest  workers  for  the  common  good,  I 
cannot  allow  the  advocates  of  bestiality,  who  in  being  ashamed 
of  their  own  progeny,  urge  others  of  a  better  mould  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  but  whu  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  the  land  and  money  lords,  who  in 
securing  the  wealth  of  the  workers,  can  impudently,  seriously 
and  legitimately  add  to  the  nimiber  of  the  people's  foes. 
Does  it  ever  strike  these  advocates  of  indecency,  not  Maltn- 
sians,  that  they  are  (who  would  be  content  and  continue  the 
confiscators)  but  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  confiscators, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  if  the  population  was  kept  by  the  workeis 
at  working  number  point?  I  not  only  feel  indignant  at  the " 
advocacy  of  a  filthy  bastard  of  a  thing  called  Malthusianisn', 
the  original  author  advocated  total  abstinence,  which,  although 
a  Kev.  and  a  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  did  not 
carry  out,  but  the  modern  practice  is  an  attempt  to  make 
sexual  appetites  enjoyable  without  its  responsibilities,  to  the 
weakening  of  alt  the  purity  of  life.  I  at  times  felt  glad  that  I 
had  no  daughters  ;  for  what  guarantee  have  we  that  with 
such  a  foul,  filthy  unseen  practice,  girls  in  all  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  their  virginity,  should  not  be  contaminated  and 
ruined,  by  the  mere  breath  of  some  vagabond  of  an  advocate 
of  such  abominable  practices  that  make  one  sicken  at  the 
prospect  ?  How  any  man  with  danghtsrs  can  stand  up  with 
such  views  passes  my  understanding  and  comprehension.  No 
wonder  that  the  land  and  money  reformers  are  not  welcomed 
by  many  that  advocate  national  reforms  for  fear  that  they 
belong  to  such  a  wing  of  reformers  ;  and  the  sooner  that  all 
free  themselves  from  such  doctrines  the  better  for  all.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  lust.  Nature  has  provided  for  all  absti- 
nence, "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  in  so  doing, 
encourages  us  in  our  ordinary  life,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
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for  men,  and  less  for  women,  to  utter  such  indecent,  dis^stlng 
conditions.  If  such  practices  prevail,  and  such  preventive 
cures  are  adopted,  we  shall  look  upon  every  man  as  a  Lot,  and 
every  woman  as  a  Potiphar's  wife,  seeking  physical  gratifica- 
tion at  the  expense  of  all  that  makes  life  honourable,  pure, 
and  holy.  Abstinence  is  not  forcing  our  love  upon  another  as 
a  sacrifice,  but  only  a  sacrifice  while  done  in  love.  Self-grati- 
fication at  the  cost  of  another  may  be  conjugal  tyranny  of  the 
worst  anj. vilest  form.  I  speak  fully  and  strongly  on  this 
point,  seeing  such  "  fruits  of  philosophy"  is  the  outcome  of 
physical  lust,  which  reduces  the  youth  of  our  land  from  the 
path  of  innocence  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  discredit  the  ad- 
vocates of  reform  who  freely  subscribe  to  such  horrid  theories. 
I  do  not  value  the  company  of  reformers  if  it  means  that  I 
must  agree  with  them  on  this  question,  or  surrender  my  indi- 
viduality. Rather  would  I  ostracise  myself  from  such  .  . 
In  speaking  my  convictions  I  have  done  my  best,  but  to 
secure  full  liberty  to  all  I  ask  from  the  sects  of  all  Fdigions 
and  the  reformers  of  all  classes  on  all  subjects. 

TRUST  IN  NATURE,  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT. 
Courage,  brother!  do  not  itnmbles 

ThODgb  tb;  pstb  ba  dark  u  nigbt ; 
There's  >  atar  to  guide  the  hnmble ; — ' 

"  Trnat  In  Rmtnre,  and  do  tliB  right,*' 
Let  the  road  be  longb  and  drearj. 

And  fla  end  far  oat  of  light, 
Foot  it  bnvelf  I  itroag  or  weary, 

"  Tniit  in  Truth,  and  do  the  rifrbt." 
Perish  polio;  and  onnnl'Dg  I 

Perish  all  that  fbars  tbe  light  I 
Whether  looing,  whether  winnii^, 

■'  Tnat  in  Tnitb,  aod  do  the  right. 
Trost  DO  partj,  sect,  or  footioa ; 

Trait  no  leaden  in  the  flght  j 
Bat  ia  ererj  word  and  aotion, 

*'  Trust  in  Tmth,  and  do  the  righU'* 
Trost  DO  loTelj  rurms  of  passton, — 

Fiendm  may  look  like  angels  bright ; 
Trost  no  oOBtom,  aohool,  or  Ihshion  ;— 

X  Tmat  in  Truth,  and  do  the  rigbt." 
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Sbnple  rolo,  wad  vfM  gatSlag, 

bimrd  paaoe,  ftnd  inward  miglit. 
Star  upon  onr  path  abidioff, — 

"  Tniat  In  Natare,  »iid  da  the  right," 

Some  will  hate  thee,  wme  will  lave  thee. 

Some  will  fiatter,  aome  will  lllght ; 

OoMe  fWim  mail,  and  look  above  thee, — 

"  Trntt  in  ITatiir^  and  do  the  right." 

Kit.  N.  HicLioD. 
Much  was  said  cm  the  Irish  land  question,  and  its  land  laws, 
and  the  robbery,  year  after  year,  of  ;^400,ooo,ooo  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  the  general  political  economy  of  the  present  day ;  but, 
as  I  intend  later  on  to  print  the  chapters  I  have  prepared, 
which  will  be  "Boon's  Political  Economy,"  and  will  super- 
sede in  the  course  of  the  next  five  centuries  all  the  false 
treatises  of  the  past  and  present  so-called  political  economisers, 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  more  fully  now,  feeling 
sure,  in  a  prophetical  sense,  that  the  facts  contained  therein 
will  yet  be  the  thought  and  action  of  the  future  ages.  Of 
course  my  opponents  in  thought,  thinking  that  they  had  a 
good  joke  at  my  expense,  intimated  that  my  up-country 
speculations  and  successes  had  made  me  elated ;  to  which  I  re- 
pUed  that  I  was  proud  of  the  views  that  I  held,  but  not  elated. 
For  if  the  "  midnight  lamp,"  and  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
dead  of  the  past  had  given  me  light  that  others  had  not,  I 
was  not  too  proud  to  make  it  known  to  all,  nor  too  selfish  not 
to  give  them  the  source  from  whence  I  had  culled  my 
knowledge;  but  as  I  understood  the  word  "  speculation,"  I 
was  not  in  any  way  delighted,  not  having  made  a  fortune,  as 
I  objected  to  speculation  ;  but  I  had  worked  like  a  slave,  and 
toiled  Uke  a  giant,  in  the  hope  of  making  known  the  truths 
that  I  had  found  at  the  well's  bottom.  Speculation,  as  now 
understood  and  practised  in  modern  days,  is  but  a  form  of 
forestalling,  as  the  present  cotton  and  hog-fat  cornering  was, 
and  is  only  another  form  of  robbery.  Some  men  working  with 
a  certainty,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  knew  not,  and  who 
had  no  oppotunity  of  knowing,  and  then  being  duped  by  the 
eharpert  who  congratulated  himself  upon  his  speculation  in 
doing  his  neighbour  so  cleverly  in  the  eye,  and  then  boasted 
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of  the  shot  he  had  made.  But  even  this  speculation  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  forestalling  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  to  the  enrichment  of  the  manipulators  must  have  an 
end.  The  serfs  of  old  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Egypt  and 
England  no  longer  submit  to  the  skinning  process,  or  being 
disembowelled,  to  enable  the  Seigneur  to  warm  his  feet  on 
the  body  of  his  estate  slave,  as  in  France  during  the  last 
century  ;  and  when  the  knife  reaches  below  the  concentrated 
epidermis,  an  explosion  and  an  upheaval  takes  place;  and 
when  Jews  and  premises  are  burning,  this  ail  acts  as  a 
warning  to  others  to  desist  from  speculating  and  trusting  to 
luck  and  "sharping"  those  who  toil.  All  this  is  becoming 
intolerable,  and  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  must  be  altered. 
The  French,  Prussians  and  English  are  long-enduring  and 
suffering  people,  but  they  have  had  before  now  their  revolu- 
tions and  guillotines;  and  so  sure  as  a  Creator  made  little 
apples,  or  the  rain  to  spoil  and  enlarge  small  potatoes,  so 
sure  will  there  be  a  removal  somehow  for  the  speculators  of 
modern  times  if  they  do  not  cease  plundering  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  land,  houses  and  money,  or  any  other  cover 
that  helps  them  in  their  power  of  exploiting  the  workers 
everlastingly.  The  process  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  nut 
be  put  off  indefinitely  or  for  ever  ;  and  woe  to  those  who 
have  ears  and  will  not  hear,  and  those  who  have  eyes  and 
will  not  see,  for  in  fear  and  trembling  they  will  find  that  a 
Judgment  Day  has  come,  and  a  Deluge  in  their  day,  and 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  way  of  the  righteous 
thoughts  of  a  people  speculated  upon,  until  the  burden  was 
too  great  to  he  borne 

Thinking  that  one  ought  to  see  all,  I  took  my  wife  to  see 
the  well-known  play  of  "  Ours."  Now  I  make  no  pretence 
to  any  superior  morality  ;  1  feel  that  1  have  very  little  of  the 
angel  in  me,  but  a  large  qi;anlily  of  old  Adam  ;  and  if  all  is 
true,  his  tempter,  the  Devil.  But  for  the  sake  of  our  youth  of 
both  sexes,  1  protest  agaii;.st  much  in  the  play.  One  could 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  Jokes  and  repartee,  as  it  is  as  impossible,  at 
such  a  time,  to  restrain  one's  risible  movements,  as  it  is  to 
refrain  from  eating  if  foid  is  btforo  one  when  hungry.  And 
while  it  is  good  to  show  lo  advantage  the  scorn  of  man  and 
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his  contempt  for  the  vulgarity  and  brutality  of  a  wife  that 
will  not  be  satisfied,  and  who  delights  in  dinning  into  his  ears 
any  silly  fault  he  may  have  committed  in  haste,  or  in  error, 
till  at  last  he  may  state  that,  though  he  conld  command  a 
thousand  men,  in  no  one  case  could  he  control  a  wife  who 
would  not  be  reasonable.  I  well  remember  the  saying  of  a 
of  a  well-known  lady  writer,  that  it  often  surprised  her  that 
men  were  so  forbearing,  and  that  under  such  constant, 
intense  provocation,  they  did  not  strike  their  women.  The 
peculiar  age  in  which  we  live  produces  many  a  "  Virago  "  in 
upper  and  middle  life,  as  well  as  in  the  lower.  How  often 
are  men  misunderstood  by  their  wives  and  wives'  friends,  leav- 
ing out  the  everlasting  mother-in-law,  in  the  general  quarrel 
when  men  with  ali  nobleness  act  up  to  an  ideal  of  duty 
devotion  and  right  ?  It  is  a  sign  of  love  if  a  man  does  not 
trouble  a  wife  at  all  times  with  his  troubles  and  misfortunes. 
The  fact  exposed  in  the  play  that  men  in  the  business  of  men- 
slayers  are  expected  to  keep  themselves,  a  wife,  and  six 
children,  including  even  twins,  on  one  shilling  and  ten-pence 
a  day,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  nation  that  keeps  au  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  at  slaughterer's  prices.  The  theory  that 
war  ennobles,  as  well  as  brutalizes,  is  an  old  as  well  as  a  nine- 
teenth century  lie,  which  the  governing  classes  know  to  be  a 
lie.  but  which  so  few  like  to  call  by  its  right  nams.  Fathers 
slain,  wives  made  widows,  children  fatherless,  for  gratifying 
the  vanity  of  ideas,  after  flags  have  been  blessed  by  bishops  of 
the  peaceful  Jesus,  and  the  plundering  propensities  of  the 
slaughterers.  But  while  these  and  other  facts  are  made 
known  in  the  common  manner,  which  is  the  rule  on  the 
stage,  to  draw  attention  to  the  infidelity  and  immorality  of 
men  and  women,  it  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  morals 
of  our  young  people.  No  one  can  desire  that  these  abomina- 
tions should  remain  unknown  or  hidden  ;  but,  for  decency's 
sake,  let  the  audience  be  composed  of  paters  and  maters  ;  and 
if  stage  lessons  must  be  taught,  let  our  youth  hear  nothing 
that  they  can  degrade  themselves  by.  Evil  is  always  attrac- 
tive, and  needs  no  inducements  or  exciting  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  when  women  and  men  in  full  force,  mouth 
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these  matters  on  our  public  stages  and  platforms,  it  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  evil. 

With  such  thoughts  I  retired  to  rest.  Up  betime  next 
morning  for  a  stroll  round  the  town,  which  during  my  last 
absence  of  twelve  months  had  got  the  appearance  of  being 
awfully  holy,  if  Church  Road,  with  its  tall  spires  pointing  up 
heavenwards  is  a  guide.  May  we  dare  to  doubt  that  piety, 
holiness,  and  the  worship  of  humanity  and  women  are  not  on 
the  increase  in  proportion  ?  The  modern  desire  for  building 
churches  with  steeples  is  a  craze  of  the  age.  Oftentimes  it  is 
evidence  of  the  white  surpliced  sepulchres  and  the  want  of 
genuine  Christianity  within, — ^but  what  can  we  expect  when 
the  same  question  might  be  put  to  all  now  as  put  to  Paul. 
What  is  Truth  ?  and  echo  would  reply,  "  not  in  those  places 
made  with  hands."  Each  place  is  built  by  the  constant 
rattling  of  the  begging  box,  and  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of 
men;  in  one  case  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  and  other  native 
races  of  India,  and  the  daily-robbed  by  England's  aristocracy, 
helped  to  build  the  Church  of  a  Don,  supported  largely  by 
the  devotees  of  King,  and  to  annoy  with  its  steeple  the  oppo- 
sition shop  on  the  opposite  side  called  the  house  of  God, 
whose  steeple  was  supposed  to  be  all  awry.  This  last  was 
the  outcome  of  a  running  up  and  down  the  colony  with  sale- 
able Catholic  indulgencies,  and  even  to  the  Free  State,  by  the 
modem  J>resto  of  a  confessional  box.  The  anchorite  and 
tmnatural  man,  to  collect  the  funds,  to  give  it  a  holy  flavour 
and  fragrance,  to  buy  some  of  its  marble  from  Italy ;  the 
priest-ridden  to  induce  some  of  its  donors  to  expose  their 
liberality,  and  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  to 
remember  them,  the  givers  thus  aslcing  for  a  public  blessing 
for  their  public  gift  of  a  window,  a  kind  of  speculating  upran 
t^e  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  their  commercial  success, 
positively  asked  for  in  memorials  erected  in  their  church,  and 
thus  the  steepled  opposition  house  that  owes  its  parent-home 
to  Rome  begs  publicly  for  blessings.  What  a. mercenary 
example  to  be  set  by  the  so-called  Universal  One  Church, 
whose  priests  of  all  degrees  set  the  example  of  audacity.  I 
have  discussed  this  church  and  its  past  cruelties,  follies  and 
audacity,  in  my  History  of  the  Free  State,  from  the  oppor- 
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tunity  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  mountebank  money 
be^ar  Honey-Berry  gave  me,  to  expose  the  vilest  machinery 
in  existence  for  crushing  out  the  man  and  womanhood  of  all 
ages.  The  other  churches  and  schools  built  in  the  same  year 
are  constructed  in  such  peculiar  forms  and  ways  that  through 
fear  I,  a  Positivist  and  a  believer  in  the  religion  .of  humanity, 
dare  not  express,  unless  I  desire  to  be  stoned ;  and  when  such 
a  vile  deed  of  martyrdom  was  accomplished  to  be  mourned 
afterwards  ;  and  as  I  ciing  to  life  with  all  its  living  and  loving 
grandeur  and  enjoyable  responsibilities,  I  would  rather  not 
expose  myself  to  the  spasmodic  rage  of  the  unthinking  of  all 
the  sects  that  one  meets  with  as  we  pass  along  in  our  cities. 

It  was  quite  picturesque  to  notice  the  buildings  on  all  sides 
of  the  town  ;  the  seven-hilled  city  is  wonderfidly  improved, 
and  may  it  still  continue  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  its  bad 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  burial  of  hospital  and  other  filth 
in  the  grounds  of  the  hospital ;  and  although  they  may  not 
now  expose  the  used  poultices  and  dirty  linen  of  the  patients, 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  servants,  in  opposition  to  the 
counsels  of  its  venerable  doctor,  it  may  be  fully  expected,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  all  people  under  the  run  of  such  grounds 
will  more  or  less  suffer  from  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  due 
to  the  accumulated  filth  which  has  been  laid  in  shallow  pits 
for  so  many  years  past,  in  opposition  to  all  sanitary  demands 
to  the  contrary.  When  in  the  council  of  the  town  I  had 
opposed  all  kraals,  piggeries  and  other  animal  accumulations 
that  existed,  and  also  the  want  of  proper  earth  closets,  or 
other  sanil^y  arrai^ements  at  the  location,  which  in  its  then 
state,  poured  all  its  foulness  into  the  Buffalo  above  the  town 
to  poison  the  water  and  inhabitants  below  ;  and  although  I 
wrote  and  explained  my  knowledge  of  the  risk  we  all  ran 
from  such,  including  the  foul  skin-salting  house  of  the  largest 
merchant  of  the  town  in  the  front  street  of  King  William's 
Town,  I  was  unable  to  do  all  I  desired,  owing  to  the  vested 
interests  of-men  who  had  property  (which  in  these  days  of 
selfishness  is  thought  of  before  human  life)  kept  in  a  foul 
condition.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  intelligent  men  are 
unaware  that  decomposing  matter  in  kraals  and  elsewhere  is 
death  and  worm-hfe  giving,  but  the  owners  of  such  wealth  are 
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enabled  to  slander  and  injure,  ruin  and  subsidise  others,  to 
injure  any  man  that  dares  to  attempt  to  remove  such  foul 
places  in  the  midst  of  towns  in  South  Africa  and  England. 
Almost  all  the  towns  of  Africa  are  built  in  hollows,  and  are 
necessarily  unhealthy,  and  for  years  are  gathering  up  a 
quantity  of  filth  that  ever  afterwards  gives  work  to  doctors  and 
undertahers.  I  noticed  one  large  house  built  'for  its  ostenta- 
tiousness,  although  in  the  front  to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the 
third  degree  legal  plunderers  of  the  people,  and  the  rear 
as  a  laundry  to  be  kept  by  one  pick-up -the -grass  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  height  for  a  drying  place.  All  this  did  not 
binder  the  chance  of  this  hill  being  seen  with  all  its  upper 
charms,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  other  houses  of,  so-calledi 
better- off  men,  and  I  did  just  wonder  if,  as  in  most  towns  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  it  was  as  true  of  other  parts,  that  "  Fools 
build  houses  and  Wise  Men  occupy  them."  The  out-doing 
is  encouraged,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  men  and  women  wishing  to  be  thought  richer  than  they 
are,  and  judging  by  what  one  sees,  commercial  and  other  men 
have  gone  queer  in  the  head  by  following  some  silly  leader 
who  led  the  fashion  of  having  large  houses  and  indifferent 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  when  occupied,  the  ladies  of 
the  house  run  the  risk  of  contagion  and  disease,  because, 
while  for  its  big  shell  and  its  internal  fittings  they  run  them- 
selves into  debt  in  so  purchasing,  and  ignore  cleanliness,  that 
in  a  town  like  King,  should  be  next  to  godliness,  and  with  its 
now  completed  waterworks  enables  all  to  wash  out  and  drain, 
and  needs  now  but  a  well  devised  system  of  low  level  drainage, 
and  the  utilizing  of  such  stercus  and  other  waste  material 
among  the  neighbouring  farmers— not,  as  now  arranged,  to  be 
washed  down  by  rains  and  poured  into  the  Buflfalo;  strewing  out 
its  muck  all  along  its  banks,  and  finally  settling  in  a  mass  near 
Panmure,  to  be  a  future  hotbed  of  epidemic,  and  then,  when 
a  whole  household  of  victims  have  been  immolated,  and  a 
worthy  mother  and  wife  is  lost  through  an  accumulation  of 
waste  and  filth  in  a  garden,  to  consider  if  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  it.  Why  not  at  once'  utilize  all  waste  material  in  the 
town,  and,  better  still,  the  outside  gardens,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  for  men  to  remove  the  cause  of  so  many  falling 
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victims  to  the  effects  of  inhaling  foul  gases.  "  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  and  the  time  will  come  when  sanitary 
inspectors  will  compel  the  fact  to  be  known,  endorsed  and 
carried  out. 

Kei  Road,  or  Gleeson's  Town,  is  one  of  the  expected 
future  towns  of  South  Africa,  but  at  this  time  in  its  swad- 
ling  buildings.  But  as  the  town  must  be  built  on  the  hill,  it 
offers  advantages  for  health  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Eastern  KafTraria.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  pass  through 
many  towns  like  Eioemfontein,  which,  with  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  years  in  its  midst,  can  only  be  beds  for  propa- 
gating scarlatina,  diptheria,  typhoid,  and  many  other  diseases 
that  go  to  make  up  a  big  bill  to  the  advantage  of  the  doctor 
and  the  undertaker.  The  filthy  habit  of  plastering  fiobrs 
with  kraal  dung  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  creating  disease, 
and  explains  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  fever  in  the  up- 
country  districts,  and  which  finally  help  the  clergyman  to 
to  give  some  help  and  to  have  a  hand  in  all  that  concerns  the 
the  human  population  from  birth  to  death.  The  want  of 
perfect  sanitary  arrangements  in  all  towns  of  South  Africa  is, 
as  in  all  other  tropical  countries,  and  in  England,  the  cause 
of  the  large  mortality  to  be  found  throughout  the  land.  The 
one  great  want  at  Kei  Road  is  water ;  but  even  this  could 
be  got  over,  if  they  either  sunk  artesian  wells  in  the  adjoining 
kloof,  or  utilised  the  water  from  the  little  Kabousie,  or  even 
Dearer — from  the  springs  on  a  Mr.  Feathers! one's  farm.  The 
railway  contractors  were  informed  of  this  at  the  time  of 
constructing  the  station,  but  with  the  usual  pride  of  engineers, 
repudiated  the  information  given  by  the  surrounding  farmers. 
Had  they  but  acted  on  these  suggestions,  the  position  of  a 
town  at  Kei  Road  Station  would  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  a  large  population  to  this  well  known  open  spot, 
with  its  exhilarating  breezes  from  the  sea.  One  person 
described  it  as  at  times  so  rich  in  ozone  that  it  seemed  to  lift 
them  up  as  they  passed  along ;  and  again,  from  its  peculiar 
hill  position,  giving  a  natural  fall  for  sanitary  arrangements, 
it  offers  special  opportunities  for  persons  of  small  means  tn 
live  in  peace  and  retirement ;  and  would  be,  but  for  the  red 
blanket  Kaffir,  and  his  dirty  brother  in  rags,  and  the  dressed- 
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up  would-be  Kaffir  gentleman  of  Peel  Town,  the  Kaffir 
location  for  aU  the  cattle  lifters  of  both  sides  of  the  Kei. 
This  Kaffir  town,  with  its  miserable  pastor,  is  the  gathering 
groiind  for  all  the  black  rascals  of  the  eastern  districts.  Its 
church  is  built  from  monies  realized  by  the  sale  of  stolen 
cattle  brought  into  the  place  time  after  time,  which  is  sold  by 
the  pastor — like  unto  the  pastor  of  Wheatlands,  near  Pan- 
mure,  who,  upon  being  found  out  buying  and  selling  the 
unholy  thing  called  black  cabbage-seed,  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  saltpetre,  and  who,  upon  being  found  out  in  his 
giving  cover  and  selling  the  same  to  the  murderers  of  the 
brothers  Tainton,  finally  elected  to  commit  suicide  rather 
than  stand  before  a  jury  to  answer  for  his  conniving  at  these 
Kaffirs  and  their  diabolical  tricks.  Not  that  this  man  was 
worse  than  others.  I  don't  know  what  the  missionaries  of 
other  countries  are,  but,  more  or  less,  the  South  African  in- 
capables,  who  are  of  no  use  in  England,  are  so  imbued  with 
the  commercial  spirit,  that  they,  to  secure  the  support  of 
Kaffirs,  will  recommend  the  vilest  as  lit  and  proper  persons 
to  have  guns  and  powder,  which  they  can  afterwards  exchange 
for  cattle  from  the  raw  Kaffir,  so  that  they  can  keep  the 
missionary,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  will  even  sell  to  them 
under  another  form  any  how  to  get  support  and  means  to 
call  it  their  own.  This  explains  how  so  many  of  these  out-door 
South  African  relief  parties  are  enabled  to  save  and  secure 
wealth,  while  disciples  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  had  nowhere 
to  lay  his  head.  O  ye  poor  deluded  ones,  that  subscribe  for 
the  heathen,  who  in  their  simplicity  and  nakedness  are  as 
happy  as  sucking  doves,  and  are  free  from  all  the  care  or  want 
that  kills  thousands  in  our  European  cities.  It  is  not  in 
Africa  that  the  unnatural  heathen  are  only  to  be  found.  Let 
the  writer  of  the  "Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London"  testify. 
I  am  bold  to  say,  that  in  no  part  of  heathenland  is  want  felt 
so  keenly  as  by  the  wronged  and  working  classes  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Kei  Road,'with  its  neat  little  station,  its  small  gard«i9, 
which  with  water  could  be  made  large  ones,  and  its  small 
thatched  homesteads,  with  its  ploughed  up  lands,  with  the 
lowing  cattle  wandering  to  its  shady  rivulet,  for  water  and 
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to  graze  ia  its  shady  woods  [in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Sheep 
browsing  on  the  hiUs,  would  remind  one  of  the  many  little 
villages  of  England,  but  for  the  overgrown  location  of  Peel- 
town  with  its  accumulated  filth  and  attempt  at  sanctity  ;  but 
in  reahty  the  refuge  of  all  the  refuse  of  KafBrdom,  the  plague 
spot,  the  home  of  call,  and  deposit  of  all  the  thieves  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  every  farmer  could  testify ;  and  who  at 
last  in  self-defence,  shoot  the  rascals  when  caught  in  the  act 
of  stealing  from  their  sheep-folds,  and  who  feel  that  these  two- 
legged  rascals  ought  to  be  shot  down  as  vermin,  and  who 
have  learnt  to  their  cost  that  the  christianized  thieves  are  the 
worst  to  deal  with.  The  missionaries,  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
receive  their  gifts,  will  pander  to  their  vices,  and  even  to  their 
desire  to  secure  the  weapons  of  the  white  man,  more  especially 
if  the  missionary  is  connected  by  marriage,  or  interest  with 
the  official  on  the  Bench,  who  grants  permits  ;  and  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  black  seed  that  kills,  but  grows  not,  and 
sold  as  "  Kaffir  Bibles,"  to  be  stored  up,  until  once  more  the 
time  is  ripe  to  turn  upon  the  white  man.  But  the  missionary 
was  so  kind  to  them  as  to  pass  them  by  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  rebellion.  One  could  admire  some  of  these  men  who  new 
make  no  sacrifice  if  they  would  or  could  teach  the  natives 
the  advantages  of  labour,  instead  of  helping  them  to  ignore 
it,  and  in  their  stations  to  get  married  without  means  to 
multiply  to  the  injury  of  all.  Unfortunately  the  "  Native  " 
question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  as  now  arranged  for,  but  if 
managed  from  the  vantage  ground,  I  have  shown  in  my  "How 
to  Colonize  South  Africa,  and  by  whom,"  and  with  Kaffir 
Reserves,  and  a  little  management  could  be  solved.  The 
farmer  does  not  want  a  large  population  in  his  districts,  but 
requires  a  certainty  of  hired  servants,  if  he  is  to  be  a  success- 
ful man.  Many  an  undertaking  is  nipped  in  the  bud  for  want 
of  reliable  labour ;  and  the  waut  of  this  labour  is  mainly  due 
to  the  attempt  to  place  him  on  an  equality,  and  to  be  with  all 
his  native  improvidence  rich,  without  labour ;  and  to  keep  up 
his  strength  he  continually  steals  from  the  white  fanner, 
which  breeds  suspicion,  violence,  and  at  times  shedding  of 
blood,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  time  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
Governorship,  it  was  lawful  to  take  the  life  of   any  K:^ 
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found  in  the  kraal  at  night,  or  Seeing  in  possession  of  his 
plunder,  which  was  successful  at  that  time  in  putting  down 
stock-steahng.  Such  is  the  bitter  feeHng  against  the  present 
stealing,  that,  as  in  several  instances  of  late,  when  the  Kaffir 
thief  has  been  warned  and  required  to  surrender,-  and  upon 
refusing,  shot  dead,  the  accused  have  been  released,  juries 
refusing  to  convict.  Now  much  of  all  this  would  be  prevented 
if  natives  had  their  own  reserves  apart  from  white  habitation 
or  influence.  This  is  the  only  safety-valve  in  a  large  native 
occupation  like  South  Africa  ;  for,  singular  to  relate,  the 
same  experience  is  not  found  in  Africa  as  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  America,  and  other  native  territories.  The  natives 
in  those  countries  die  out :  but  in  Africa,  notwithstanding  drink- 
ing and  all  other  conditions  of  destruction  surrounding  them, 
they  positively  increase,  and  in  so  doing,  in  the  centres  of  the 
white  occupants,  steal  without  reserve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  merchant  who  lives  upon  trading  desires  a  large  dense 
population,  and  thus  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  farmer, 
who  desires  large  tracts  of  land  for  successful  farming.  Now 
even  this  could  be  got  over  if  the  plan  adopted  in  Canada  was 
carried  out  here,  with  locations  and  reserves  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives  ;  and  then  if  the  natives  were  to  be  found 
outside  such  limits,  without  passes,  to  wander  on  pleasure  or 
business,  to  be  punished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment ;  but 
at  certain  times  to  have  liberty  to  meet  the  trader  on  their 
borders,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  their  raw  produce,  and 
buying'a  fresh  stock  of  goods.  Thus  each  and  all  would  feel 
that  a  limit  and  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  white  and 
black  farmer ;  but  even  this  is  quite  impossible  while  the 
individual  land-hunger  is  encouraged  as  it  is  now.  The 
principal  business  of  both  fanner  and  merchant  is  to  get 
possession  of  native  lands;  and  more  or  less  sedition  is 
stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  the  natives  at  gradually  losing  their 
lands,  and  then  to  be  cut  up  in  farms  and  building  plots,  on 
speculating  conditions.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  general 
origin  of  all  native  wars  ;  for,  singular  to  relate,  the  Kaffirs  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  quiet  pastoral  people,  but  like  all  other  native 
tribes,  when  the  pressure  of  want  and  their  greed  is  worked 
upon,  they  are  hasty,  and  once  having  committed  themselves 
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against'tbe  white  mac,  the  land-hungererscryout,  "root  them 
out,"  to  make  wayfor  those  who,  having  urged  and  arranged  for 
the  contest,  hope  to  get  their  share.  But,  alas  1  all  this  is  only 
accomplished  at  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  families,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  taxpayer,  until  John  Bull  asks  himself  upon  what 
principle  he  must  sends  out  his  son  and  his  money  to  assist 
to  crush  out  the  natives.  It  is  all  very  well  for  merchants,  con- 
tractors, and  woulil-be  German  generals  to  shout  out  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  and  call  upon  her  for  help,  when  they  know 
millions  of  John  Bull's  money  will  be  imported  to  buy  South 
African  produce,  and  to  pay  native  and  other  help  to  assist 
in  the  crushing  out.  I  feel  that,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  this  is  a  crime  against  all,  white  and  black.  For  a  time 
all  seems  well ;  but  the  time  comes  when  the  crushing  out 
having  been  done,  the  soldier  or  volunteer  returns  a  broken 
man,  demoralized  in  every  way,  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  perfect 
citizen,  and  always  longing,  after  the  wild  scenes  of  camp 
life,  instead  of  working  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  his  family 
and  country,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  simply  becoming  a 
miserable  loafer,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  kind  and  countrymen, 
imtil  the  very  Kaffirs  look  upon  such  with  contempt,  as  the 
the  negro  used  to  view  the  poor  white  trash  of  Southern 
America,  and  feel  disgraced  as  a  man,  that  such  men  should 
represent  the  conquering  arm  of  great  England ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  shifty  policy  of  public  men  again  disgusts 
the  Kaffir ;  for  with  the  constant  see-saw  policy  of  would-be 
statesmen,  they  know  not  how  to  respect  the  Colonial  rule  ; 
and  they  who  can  remember  the  regulations  under  a  Governor 
representing  England,  curse  the  day  when  responsible 
government  gave  them  into  the  care  of  colonial  cabinets  of 
incapables. 

It  gave  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to  find  a  good  school  at 
Kei  Road,  and  I  felt  that  if  it  had  the  advantages  of  water,  &c., 
that  I  have  previously  mentioned,  it  could  be  the  home  of  a 
hundred  boys  for  a  school  term,  its  exhilirating  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  giving  the  scholars  health  and  strength  for  their 
future.  The  township  being  but  young,  it  could  not  boast  of 
its  cathedral  nor  its  tabernacle,  but  of  an  earnestness  worthy 
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of  a  better  response,  it  could  boast  of  its  conveoticles  suited 
for  churchmen,  aod  non-conformists.  I  was  assured  that 
charity  and  good-will,  with  a  full  relish  of  a  large  dish  of 
gossip,  which  with  all  honesty,  no  one  feels  too  proud  about. 
Welt,  well,  human  nature  is  the  same,  a  little  fact,  and  an 
Immense  amount  of  imagination,  if  not  a  perfect  cure ;  it  is 
a  great  remedy,  for  the  destruction  of  gossip  is  full  occupa- 
tion. Evil  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
One  misfortune  of  all  small  communities  is  the  meeting  of  all 
in  common  at  public  schools.  As  an  old  earnest  advocate 
of  all  on  a  common  equality  before  the  law,  and  full  liberty  to 
all  who  recognise  the  full  rights  of  others ;  still  there  are  those 
who  feel  more  at  home  in  their  individual  seminary  than  in  a 
common  school  for  all  to  sit  in  ;  and  it  is  always  an  adva  n- 
tage  if  the  school  is  large  enough  to  sub-divide  the  scholars. 
A  large  room  is  always  one  means  of  creating  better  discipline ; 
for  the  more  a  boy  feels  that  it  is  better  to  obey,  so  that  he 
may  know  how  to  command,  is  a  great  advantage  to  scholars 
and  teachers.  It  keeps  boys  apart,  who  perhaps  from  loss  of 
a  father,  or  guardian,  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  and 
learned  vile  language,  and  who  without  knowing  it  become 
objectionable  for  others  to  come  into  contact  with,  and  in 
their  ignorance  defy  and  insult  their  best  friend — the  teacher, 
and  who  fail  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  education  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  PLEASURES  OF  A 
CULTIVATED  MIND. 

Oh  I  blest  of  EesTeD,  whom  not  tlie  luignid  wmgi 

Of  luvry,  the  RTren  [  not  the  bribei 

or  wrdid  wsklth,  nor  «U  the  gkod;  tpoik 

Of  pageant  honour,  ran  lednoe  to  lesre 

Tboae  erei-blooming  Bweeta,  whioh  tma  tha  aton 

Of  KatDre  fair  imaginatiOD  oalla 

To  obann  the  enlivened  aaa] '.  What  thoa^  not  all 

Of  mortal  oSipilDg  can  attain  the  he]ghto 

or  euTied  lift  i  tboagh  only  few  powei 

Patrioian  tieaiarea  or  imperial  itato ; 

Tet  IfatDTe'i  oara,  to  all  her  children  jnct, 

With  riober  ti 
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Will  ddgn  to  ub  tliam.    HI*  tha  oitT^i  pOB>t^ 

The  rural  hononn  fail.    Whkto'n  adonu 

The  prinoelj  dam,  ths  oolnmn,  and  the  aroh  ; 

The  braatblng  marUei  wid  the  wnlptared  gold, 

Bti;tind  Um  praod  pnM«Mar'i  mttow  oUim 

Hb  tnwftil  bnwt  eiqoyt.    For  him  tha  ipring 

Dlatik  her  dewa,  aod  tnna  the  lilken  gem 

Its  Inoid  leaves  nnfoldB;  for  him  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tingM  eTei7  fMile  branch 

With  bloomiog  gold,  and  bloahea  like  the  mom. 

Each  paaaiiig  bonr  aheda  tribate  from  her  wittfp ; 

And  ttill  new  beaatiM  meathia  lonelf  w»lk, 

And  lovea  anfblt  attract  him.    Hot  a  breaia 

Fliea  o'er  the  meadow ;  not  a  olmid  Imbibea 

The  Mttipg  ann'a  reftilgnnoe ;  not  a  atialn 

From  all  the  t«nanta  of  the  waiblii^  ihade 

AaoeDda,  bnt  whanoe  hia  boaom  can  partKke 

Fnah  pleainre,  nnrepioTed.    Hot  thenoe  p"***^™ 

Frath  pleaanra  onl; ;  fyi  the  attentiTD  mind, 

B7  thia  harmouioni  action  on  her  pofreia, 

BecoDua  haraelf  hannonioiia  i  wont  to  oft 

In  ontward  tUnga  to  meditate  the  oharm 

Of  aaored  oider,  aoon  ahe  aaekt  at  home 

To  And  a  kinclred  order,  to  exert 

Within  heraelf  this  eloqnenoe  of  lof  a, 

Thii  fhir  inapired  delight ;  li«r  tampered  iwwera 

Befine  at  length,  and  eveij  peaainn  wear* 

A  ohaater,  milder,  more  atttaotlve  mien. 

Bet  if  to  ampler  proapecti,  if  to  gaie 

On  natore'a  form,  where  negligent  of  all 

Theaa  Uaaer  giaoea,  ahe  aaannea  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  mtqaatf  that  weighed 

The  world'a  fimndationa— if  to  tbaae  the  mind 

Bmlta  her  daring  e;e — then  mif^tier  fkr 

Will  be  the  ^lange,  and  nobler.    Would  the  foraa 

Of  aarvlle  ooatoma  cramp  her  generona  powara  ? 

Wonld  eordid  polioiea.  the  barbarooa  growth 

Of  ignoranoe  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  poitnita,  to  indolenoe  and  ftar  7 

ha  I  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winda 

And  rolling  warea,  the  ann'a  nnwearied  conne, 

TheelamentaandMsaona;  alldeolara 

Fot  what  the  eternal  Maker  haa  ordained 

The  power*  of  man  1  we  feel  within  onraelvea 

Hii  anecgr  dliina.    Ha  teDa  the  heart, 

H»meana,  Ha  made  na  to  behold  and  loTe 

Wliat  Ha  bahoUi  and  lorea,  the  general  orb 
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Of  lift  tnd  bsTDg ;  to  ba  great  like  Him, 

Banefioent  and  Mtifs.     Thna  tbe  men 

Whom  yalora'i  work  oan  obarm,  with  Qod  HimMlf 

Hold  oonTBiw ;  grow  &iiu]iar,  day  bj  day, 

With  His  ooDMptiona,  act  opon  Hia  plan ; 

And  bnn  to  Hi*,  tfas  relish  of  their  woli. 

AUHSIDB,  1775. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  ten  times  too  much  is 
expected  from  the  teachers  of  the  young,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible, without  almost  immolating  himself  upon  the  altar  of 
duty,  for  any  man  to  teach  all  day  both  sexes,  and  fulfil 
Church  duties  on  week  days  and  Sundays.  li  we  would  that 
our  children  understand  the  rudiments  of  all  knowledge,  a 
careful  attention  to  this  fact  is  needed.  Ample  time  must  be 
given,  and  also  a  liberal  salary,  if  anxiety  for  bread  is  not  to 
impair  the  teacher's  ability.  With  delight  I  pay  my  re- 
spect and  homage  to  the  public  teacher  of  Kei  Road.  May 
he  long  live  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  teach  the  young.  I  know 
of  no  nobler  work  than  to  teach  and  instruct  those  who  need 
knowledge;  and  although  I  may  differ  from  the  spurious 
teachers  of  the  day,  still  this  is  one  of  the  many  hard  worked 
members  of  what  might  be  the  Church  of  the  day  and  of  the 
people,  and  I  feel,  as  the  teacher  of  my  boys,  grateful ;  and 
that  he  was  indeed  as  in  Goldsmith  described  (the  village 
preacher,  schoolmaster,  and  friend  combined). 

THE  VILLAGE  PREACHER. 

If  ear  fonder  oopM,  where  onoe  the  garden  imilad. 
And  Itill  where  many  a  garden  Sower  growl  wild, 
There  where  a  Tew  torn  ahrabi  the  place  diaoloee. 
The  Tillage  preaoher'a  modeet  maoeion  rcae, 
A  man  he  waa  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  paMing  rich  witii  forty  ponnda  a  year; 
Bemote  from  lowne  he  ran  hii  godly  noe, 
Not  e'er  hed  changed,  nor  wiihed  lo  change,  hia  place, 
Unakilfal  he  to  fawn,  or  aeek  for  power. 
By  dootrinsa  Guhioned  to  the  varying  hoar  ; 
I'ar  other  aima  hia  heart  had  learned  to  priie, 
More  bent  to  raiie  the  wietohed  than  to  riae> 
Hl«  houae  waa  known  lo  all  tha  tagtatit  train  j 
He  ohid  their  wanderinga,  bnt  reliaTed  their  pain. 
The  langTBawnbered  beggar  waa  hia  giuat, 
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WkoM  beard  deMMudiDg  awapt  hl«  aged  brtait  ; 
The  rained  Bpendthrift  DO<r  do  longs'  proad, 
Claimed  kindred  tbere,  nnd  hnd  his  claim  allowed  ; 
The  broken  aotdier,  kindlj  bade  to  aUy, 
BU  hj  hi*  Bre  and  taUed  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  hia  waiuid*,ort»lee  of  sorrow  done, 
Shonldered  bia  onitob,  and  ahowed  how  fielda  were  wod  ! 
Pleaaed  with  bii  gnoits,  tbe  good  man  learned  lo  gbw. 
And  qnite  Ibrgot  their  vicee  !□  their  woe  ; 
Careleaa  tbelr  merita  or  their  faulta  to  aoao, 
Eia  piby  gare,  era  obaritr  bej^n. 
Thna  to  rellete  the  wietched  waa  hit  pride, 
And  erea  bia  (nilinga  leaned  to  Tirtne'a  aide ; 
But,  in  bia  datj  prompt  at  erery  oall, 
He  watched  and  nept,  he  prajed  and  tblt  for  all ; 
And,  aa  a  bird  eaoh  fond  endearment  triea 
To  tempt  ber  nen-fledged  oKpring  to  the  ikiaa. 
He  tried  each  heart,  leproved  each  doll  del^, 
AUnr«d  to  brighter  world*,  and  led  the  way, 
Beaide  tbe  bed  where  parting  life  waa  laid,  . 
And  aorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  bj  turna  diamafed, 
Tbe  rererend  champion  atood.    At  bia  control, 
Deapair  and  an((niah  fied  the  itraggling  aoul ; 
ConifuTt  came  down  the  trembling  wretoh  to  ralae, 
And  bia  laat  blterii^  acoenta  whiapered  praiae. 
At  obarch,  with  meek  and  unaffeoteJ  grace, 
Hia  looka  adorned  tbe  Tenerable  place ; 
Tmtb  fW>m  bia  tips  prevailed  with  double  awa/ ; 
And  fbola,  who  came  to  aooff,  remained  to  pnf, 
The  aenice  paat,  around  the  pioni  man. 
With  ready  aeal,  each  boneat  matic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pinoked  hia  gown,  to  ahare  the  good  man'a  amile ; 
Hia  ready  emile  a  parent's  warmth  eiproaaed. 
Their  well^re  pleased  bim,  and  tbelr  cares  dlatreaaed  j 
To  them  bia  h^rt,  his  love,  hia  griefa  ware  giTen, 
Bnt  all  hia  aerioaa  thooghs  had  rest  in  heaven  t 
Aa  Bome  talloliff,  that  liCta  ita  awfal  form, 
Swella  fWim  the  vale,  and  midway  leaTca  tbe  storm  ; 
Tbongh  round  ita  breast  tbe  rolling  cloada  are  spread, 
'Eternal  aanabioe aettlea^n  Its  bead. 

Itisadelight  tome  to  know  that  education  is  now  considered 
to  be,  not  only  the  duty  of  the  State,  but  also  of  all  parents,  to 
assist  and  see  that  theirchildren  are  educated.  That  will  enable 
tbem  to  know  how  to  live,  and  what  to  live  for.  Mechanical, 
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education  is  good  in  its  way,  and  can  be  )^ven  by  the  youi^; 
teacher,  although  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  middle-aged 
instructor  is  better,  and  secures  more  deference  on  the  part 
of  the  scholars.  A  religious  teacher  certainly  should  not  be 
a  young  mechanical  preacher.  We  want  men  of  experience, 
as  well  as  of  koowledge  and  learning.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  young  man  who  has  passed  through  no  trouble,  or  loss  of 
near  and  dear  kindred,  to  understand  or  feel  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  of  Christ,  and  to  give  comfort  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  realities  of  the 
life  of  modem  days?  The  age  of  "parroting"  must  give 
place  to  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  all  known  facts,  and 
form  a  very  different  standpoint  than  is  prescribed  at  our 
school  boards  and  other  institutions.  In  the  future  we  must . 
have  gtnttiue  histories,  not,  as  it  seems,  fit  for  Whig  and 
Tory  to  hash  up ;  but  a  perfect  account  of  all  who  have 
done  and  died  for  truth  and  country's  sake.  A  good  and 
just  reason  why  certain  families  should  assist  in  governing 
this  England  of  ours  if  ever  the  opportunity  occurs.  I  trust 
yet  to  give  a  History  of  England  that  will  be  written  truth- 
fully, not  as  written  by  men  who  could  not  call  their  body, 
mind  or  pen  their  own,  and  who  write  to  uphold  all  wrongs 
and  dynasties,  irrespective  of  the  facts  and  truths.  For  a 
more  general  belief  in  the  rights  of  all  to  education,  I  sub- 
join an  extract  from  Macauly  on 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE. 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  means  of  education  for  the  common  people.  This 
proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  implied  in  every  definition  that 
hasever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a  government.  About 
the  extent  of  those  functions  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  ingenious  men.  There  are  some  who  hold 
that  it  is  the  business  of  a  government  to  meddle  with  every 
part  of  the  system  of  human  life ;  to  regulate  trade  by  bounties 
and  prohibitions,  to  regulate  expenditure  by  sumptuary  laws, 
to  regulate  literature  by  a  censorship,  to  regulate  religion  by 
an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  assign 
to  government  a  vary  narrow  sphere  of  action.     But  the  very 
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aaiTowest  sphere  that  ever  was  assigned  to  government  by 
any  school  of  political  philosophy  is  quite  wide  enough  for  ' 
my  purpose.  On  one  point  all  the  disputants  are  agreed. 
They  unanimously  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  take  order  for  giving  security  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  members  of  the  community. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  education  of 
the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  securing  our 
persons  and  our  property  ?  Let  Adam  Smith  answer  that 
question  for  me.  He  has  expressly  told  us  that  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made,  particularly  in  a  commercial  and  highly 
civilized  society  between  the  education  of  the  rich  and  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor,  ha  says, 
is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  commonwealth.  Just 
as  the  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  leprosy  from  spreading  among  the  people,  he 
ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  moral  distempers  which  are  inseparable  from  ignorance. 
Nor  can  this  duty  be  neglected  without  danger  to  the  public 
peace.  If  you  leave  the  multitude  uninstructed,  there  is 
serious  risk  that  their  animosities  may  produce  the  most 
dreadful  disorders. 

The  most  dreadful  disorders !  These  are  Adam  Smith's 
own  words ;  and  prophetic  words  they  were.  Scarcely  had 
be  given  this  warning  to  our  rulers,  when  his  prediction  was 
tulfiUed  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  the 
riots  of  1780.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  in  all  history 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives 
of  all  classes  insecure.  Without  the  shadow  of -a  grievance, 
at  the  summons  of  a  madman,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
rise  in  insurrection.  During  a  whole  week  there  is  anarchy 
in  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  European  cities.  The 
Parliament  is  besieged.  Your  predecessor  sits  trembling  in 
his  chair,  and  expects  every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten 
in  by  the  rufBans  whose  roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house. 
The  peers  are  pulled  out  of  their  coaches ;  the  bishops  in 
their  lawn  are  forced  to  fly  over  the  tiles;  the  chapels  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  buildings  made  sacred  by  the  law  of 
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nations,  are  destroyed.  The  house  of  the  Chief  Justice  13 
'  demolished.  The  little  children  of  the  Prime  Minister  are 
taken  out  of  their  beds,  and  laid  in  their  night  clothes  on  the 
table  of  the  Horse  Guards — the  only  safe  asylum  from  the 
fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons  are  opened ;  highwaymen, 
house-breakers  and  murderers  come  forth  to  swell  the  mob  by 
which  they  have  been  set  free.  Thirty-six  fires  are  blazing 
at  once  in  London.  The  Government  is  paralysed  ;  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  are  shaken. 

Then  came  the  retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches  who 
were  shot,  who  were  hanged,  who  were  crushed,  who  drank 
themselves  to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin  that  ran  down  Holbom 
Hill,  and  you  will  find  that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won 
with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  life.  And  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  calamity — a  calamity  which,  in  the  history  of  London, 
ranks  with  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire  ?  The  cause 
was  the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had  been  suffered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow  up 
as  rude  and  stupid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannibals  in  New 
Zealand— I  might  say,  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Sroitbfield 
market. 

The  instance  is  striking ;  but  it  is  not  solitary.  To  the 
same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riots  of  Nottingham,  the 
sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  outrages  of  Lud,  Swing  and  Rebecca  ; 
beautiful  and  costly  machinery  broken  to  pieces  in  York- 
shire, bams  and  hay-stacks  blazing  in  Kent,  fences  and 
buildings  pulled  down  in  Wales.  Could  such  things  have 
been  done  in  a  country  in  which  the  mind  of  the  labourer  bad 
been  opened  by  education  ;  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  revere 
his  Maker,  taught  to  respect  legitimate  authority,  and  taught 
at  the  same  time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  means  ? 

This,  then,  is  my  argument : — It  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  protect  our  persons  and  property  from  danger;  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  is  a  principal  cause  of 
danger  to  our  persons  and  property ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  the  common  people  shall  not 
be  grossly  ignorant." 
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And  what  is  the  alternative  ?  It  is  universally  allowed 
that,  by  some  means,  Government  must  protect  our  persons 
and  property.  If  you  take  away  education,  what  means  do 
you  leave  ?  You  leave  means  such  as  only  necessity  can 
justify — means  which  inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not 
only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  connected 
with  the  guilty.  You  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks  and 
whipping  posts,  tread-mills,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies  and 
gibbets.  See,  then,  how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end 
which,  as  we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.  One  of  those  ways 
is  by  making  men  better  and  wiser,  and  happier.  The  other 
way  is  by  making  them  infamous  and  miserable.  Can  it  be 
doubted  which  we  ought  to  prefer  ?  " 

Once  let  the  people  be  educated  aright,  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  the  people  making  revolutions,  for  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  such  instructions  and  practices  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, as  will  create  such  wretchedness  and  produce  all 
these- errors,  therefore  the  views  of  Lord  Brougham  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  THE  CONQUEROR. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  the  adversaries  of  improve- 
ment are  more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry  than  with 
what  is  termed  "The  march  of  intellect  ;  ''  and  I  confess  that 
I  think,  as  far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is 
a  very  absurd,  because  a  very  incorrect  expression.  It  is 
little  calculated  to  describe  the  operations  in  question.  It  does 
not  suggest  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the 
true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resembles  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  of  all  improvement.  The  conqueror  moves 
in  a  march ;  he  stalks  onward  with  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war — banners  flying,  shouts  rending 
the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing  to  drown 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain. 

Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He 
meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless 
mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to 
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further  their  execution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances 
in  his  humble  path  labouring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has 
opened  to  the  light  alt  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up 
by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be 
compared  with  anything  like  a  march,  but  it  leads  to  a  far 
more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever 
won. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of 
mankind — I  have  found  labouring  conscientiously,  though 
perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation ;  wherever  I 
have  gone  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship, 
among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably 
active  French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering, 
resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I  have  found  them  among  the 
laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  high-minded  Italians ;  and  in 
our  own  country,  thank  Heaven,  they  everywhere  abound, 
and  their  number  is  every  day  increasing. 

Their  calling  is  high  and  holy  ;  their  fame  is  the  prosperity 
of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in 
proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each 
one  of  those  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul 
in  patience,  performs  his  appointed  work  ;  awaits  in  faith  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises ;  and,  resting  from  his  labours, 
bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious 
epitaph,  commemorating  "  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend, 
and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 

The  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopo- 
lists for  want  of  knowledge,  and  owing  to  this  one  fact  often- 
times, they  who  would  teach  and  give  the  b(st  information 
that  would  enable  all  men  to  keep  themselves,  arc  the  least 
understood.  The  time  must  come  when  the  people  will  be 
able  to  judge,  and  in  judging,  act  on  and  up  to  their  belief, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws,  political  facts,  social 
laws,  with  full  information  of  all  land  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  how  the  present  rulers,  with  so  little  knowledge, 
regulate  and  plunder,  to  their  present  advantage  and  the 
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people's  loss,  but  which  will  all  end  when  true  knowle^e 
covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.  The  pleasures 
of  knowledge  as  here  given,  will  indeed  give  bliss. 

PLEASURES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

"  Not  to  knofr  ftt  large  of  thiugi  ramote 
ITrom  nw  obaonre  and  aabtla,  bnt  to  know, 
Tbftt  wliioli  bebra  ni  lies  in  daily  lifa, 
la  the  prima  wiadom." — UlLloN. 

It  is  noble  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  find  it.  It  is 
the  ancient  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  that  knowledge  is 
better  than  riches  ;  and  it  is  deeply  and  "  sacredly"  true.  To 
mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have  ilowed  on  in 
the  ages  that  are  past ;  to  see  why  nations  have  risen,  and 
why  they  have  fallen  ;  to  speak  of  heat  and  light,  and  the 
winds ;  to  know  what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath ;  to  hear  the  chemist  unfold  the 
marvellous  properties  that  the  Creator  has  locked  up  in  a 
speck  of  earth ;  to  be  told  that  there  are  worlds  so  distant 
from  our  own,  that  the  quickness  of  light,  travelling  since  the 
worlds'  creation,  has  never  yet  reached  us ;  it  is  worth  while 
in  the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for  this  great 
discipline. 

To  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and  grow  warm  again 
with  that  eloquence  which  swayed  the  democracies  of  the  Old 
World ;  to  go  up  with  great  reasoners  to  the  first  cause  of 
all,  and  to  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and 
decay  and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchange- 
able, indestructible  and  everlasting ;  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  pass  sleepless  nights  for  this ;  to  give  up  for  it  laborious 
days ;  to  spurn  for  it  present  pleasures  ;  to  endure  for  it 
afflicting  poverty;  to  wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and 
sorrow,  and  contempt,  as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have 
done  in  all  ages  and  in  all  times. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  his  mind  vigorously  and  well,  whether 
there  is  not  a  satisfaction  in  it,  which  tells  him  he  has  been 
acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  existence  ?  The 
end  of  nature  has  been  answered ;  his  faculties  have  done 
that  which  they  were  created  to  do — not  languidly  occupied 
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Upon  trifles,  not  enervated  by  sensual  gratification,  but 
exercised  in  that  toll  which  is  so  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  so  worthy  of  their  strength. 

A  life  of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and  crime. 
Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress  7  With  whose  happiness 
does  he  interfere  ?  Whom  does  his  ambition  destroy  ?  And 
whom  does  his  fraud  deceive  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  science  he 
injures  no  man,  and  in  the  acquisition  he  does  good  to  all. 

A  man  who  dedicates  his  life  to  knowledge,  becomes 
habituated  to  pleasure  which  carries  with  it  no  reproach ; 
and  there  is  one  security  that  he  will  never  love  that  pleasure 
which  is  paid  for  by  anguish  of  heart — his  pleasures  are  all 
cheap,  all  dignified  and  all  innocent ;  and  as  far  as  any 
human  being  can  expect  permanence  in  this  changing  scene, 
be  haR  secured  a  happiness  which  no  malignity  of  fortune  can 
ever  take  away,  but  which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives, 
•meliorating  every  good,  and  diminishing  every  evil  of  his 
existence. 

I  solemnly  declare,  that,  but  for  the  iove  of  knowledge,  I 
should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and  ditcher  as 
preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man  in  existence, 
for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
bum  on  the  mountains — it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is 
immortal  and  not  to  be  quenched!  Upon  something  it  must 
act  and  feed — upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the 
foul  dr^s  of  polluting  passions. 

Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding, 
love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with 
a  love  coeval  with  life ;  what  do  I  say  but  love  innocence ; 
love  virtue ;  love  purity  of  conduct  ;  love  that  which,  if  you 
are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  providence  which  has 
made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice ;  iove  that  which, 
if  you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and 
make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  meanness  of 
your  fortunes  ;  love  that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you, 
and  never  quit  you  ;  which  will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of 
thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an 
asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that 
may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer  world ;  that  which  will  maice 
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your  motives  habitually  great  and  honourable,  and  light  up  in 
an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of 
meanness  and  of  fraud. 

Therefore,  if  any  young  man  has  embarked  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or 
fearing  the  event ;  let  him  not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheerless 
beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness  from  which  she 
springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around  her,  by  the 
wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train ;  but  let  him  ever 
follow  her  as  the  Angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  genius 
of  his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day 
and  exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehensive  in  requirements 
fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning, 
prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  offices  of  life.  Svdnby  Smith. 

REAL    NOBILITY. 
SMrah  we  the  apriiigs 

And  bsokwkrd  tnkoe  tbe  prinolplo  of  Ihiaga — 
There  ihall  wa  find  that  when  tho  world  bc^an. 
One  common  mftsa  oompcned  the  nionld  of  man  ; 
One  paste  of  fleah  on  ftit  degraei  beatow^  ; 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moiatened  blood. 
The  lame  almighty  power  inipired  tba  fVame 
With  kindled  life,  and  formed  tlie  lonla  the  Mune ; 
The  Ihoaltiei  of  intellect  and  will 
Diapenwd  with  eqnol  hand,  diapoasd  with  eqoal  akiU, 
Like  liberty  indalged,  with  choioa  of  good  or  ill. 
Thol  born  bom  alike,  from  rirtoe  first  began 
The  diflbrenoa  that  Srst  dlitiognished  man  from  man. 
He  claimed  no  title  from  deaoent  of  blood, 
Bat  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  bim  good. 
Warmed  with  more'partiolea  of  heaTsnly  fl«me, 
ne  winged  his  upward  Sight,  and  soared  to  (kme : 
The  rett  remained  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
Tliia  Imw — fthongh  onitom  now  direota  the  eonrae)— 
Aa  Natnre'a  inititate,  ii  jet  la  fome, 
Uncanoelled,  thongh  diffiued :  and  he  whoae  mind 
II  virtaana,  it  alone  of  virtaooi  kind ; 
Though  poorof  fortane  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  Mramiti  the  crioia,  who  call*  Lim  bMe. 

JOHV  DCTDBM,  16S1, 
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Glbbson's  Town,  at  Kei  Road,  was  a  speculative  failure, 
and  one  felt,  that  as  a  private  attempt  to  secure  other  people's 
money  for  diy  erfs  or  flats  for  houses,  success  was  not 
deserved.  It  is  abominable,  as  at  Cathcart,  with  water  run- 
ning from  the  mountain  to  every  house  and  erf,  creating  damp 
and  sudden  attacks  of  rheumatism,  that  it  should  be  specula- 
tive without  due  regard  to  the  future  public  interests.  In 
America  they  know  how  to  lay  out  their  towns  in  fine  broad 
avenues  and  regular  blocks ;  but  in  a  hot  climate,  as  South 
Africa,  too  much  is  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  those  who 
have  control  in  the  districts  where  towns  are  mapped  out. 
All  these  attempts  to  enrich  Governments,  or  private  enter- 
prises, must  be  condemned  and  stopped.  All  lands  for  a 
township  should  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  town,  and  then,  as  population  is  increased  and  houses 
are  required,  they  should  be  built  with  Municipal  L^^ 
Tender  Money.  Of  course  some  allotments  might  be  kept 
open  tor  the  erection  of  halls,  and  even  chapels  and  churches, 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  all  who  needed  such.  I  have 
explained  this  fully  in  my  "  How  to  Construct  Public  Works 
without  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Loans,  or  the  Burden  of  Interest," 
and  this  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  "Outcast  London," 
and  the  outcasts  of  all  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  our 
Colonies.  At  the  present  time  all  towns  are  in  the  debt  grip  of 
the  waiters  for  interest,  and  it  will  be  only  by  means  of  Legal 
Paper  Money — usable  for  all  purposes  of  trade — issued  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  that  towns  and  other  borrowers  for 
public  works  can  free  themselves  from  the  gold  money  and 
bank  lords  who  are  eating  up  the  towns  by  means  of  their  lent 
money  and  absorption  in  the  form  of  interest.     Landlords, 
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so-called,  are  bad,  and,  as  monopolists  of  the  earth's  surface, 
must  be  removed ;  but  house  and  money  lords  are  worse — 
eating  up  night  and  day  the  produce  of  the  workers,  under 
pretences  of  good  will  and,  in  some  cases,  philanthropy,  and 
when  once  this  is  understood  and  acted  upon,  there  is  hope 
for  the  future  citizens  and  cities  of  the  world  all  over,  without 
exception. 

Having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  time  at  Kei  Road,  I  once 
more,  with  my  family,  took  the  train  for  my  old  city.  King 
William's  Town,  and  the  garden  which  I  had  made  out  of  a 
waste  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  had,  in  practice,  en- 
deavoured to  make  two  blades  of  grass  and  trees  to  grow, 
where  before  all  was  barren  and  waste,  and  an  eyesore  to  all. 
This  was  the  patient  outcome  of  many  years  of  labour  and 
means  ;  but  certainjy,  owing  to  want  of  experience,  rain,  and 
other  causes,  without  that  reward  fairly  expected  ;  but  Still  I 
urge  all  to  make  an  effort  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Nature,  and 
from  out  of  her  interior  womb  live  in  peace  and  contentment. 
Cain,  as  a  tiller  of  soil,  was  a  man  compared  to  our  modern 
cattle  breeders  and  slayers,  and  well  will  it  be  when  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  thought  more  of  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Man's  teeth  and  nails  show  that  he  is  master  over  all,  and 
that  he  can  eat  of  everything ;  but  for  purity  of  body  and 
mind  the  herbivorous  is- preferable  to  the  carnivorous,  and 
when  we  return  to  a  regular  course  of  vegetable  nourishment 
there  will  be  full  work  on  the  soil  and  a  good-will  toward 
men  not  known  of  yet.  Fortunately,  science  is  now  helping 
man  to  cease  to  be  the  mere  physical  drudge  on  the  earth,  for 
with  well-fed  horses — the  outcome  of  a  good  supply  of  Indian 
com — a  man  can  sit  in  a  most  dignified  manner  on  his  plough, 
and  while  ploughing,  sow  and  cover  up,  and  thus  economise 
time,  and  afterwards  with  patent  harrows,  clean  and  purify 
the  soil,  while  Nature  with  her  copious  rains,  and  the  sun 
with  its  heat,  gives  the  increase  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  when  Nature,  with  all  her  powers,  has  ripened  her  fruits, 
and  given  the  only  true  cost  of  values  in  the  production  of 
her  corn  and  produce,  again  man,  with  his  self-acting  mowers, 
reapers,  binders,  lifters,  crushers,  grinders,  and  baggers,  can 
accomplish  all  in  the  field  of  growing  produce  ;  and  from  the 
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variety  and  need  of  intelligence  to  accomplish  all  this,  the 
very  labour  ceases  to  be  a  task,  and  becomes  a  pleasure. 
With  time  and  labour,  I  felt  that  I  could  have  made  my  small 
plot  of  land  an  earthly  paradise ;  nothing  was  wanted  but 
patience,  skill,  tntelltgence,  and  labour  combined  to  make  all 
things  possible,  and  with  a  daily  supply  of  earth's  gifts  fresh 
from  growing,  I  could  have  wished  for  no  heaven  such  as 
materialists  pictmre,  with  all  its  animalism,  and  a  full  satis- 
faction of  its  coarser  nature,  and  ever  rejoicing  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  was  not  alloyed  by  the  said -to-be-fact, 
that  millions  were  in  torture,  with  no  such  future  happy  - 
prospect  before  them.  Why  a  Dante  Purgatory,  which,  with 
its  prospect  of  once  emerging,  and  when  the  very  mountains 
heave  and  the  very  hills  shout  with  joy  when  another  soul 
was  saved,  was  preferable  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Eternal 
torture.  No,  no,  you  miserable  Hell  Tortures!  Truth  is 
against  you  and  your  ideas. 

My  little  spot  by  the  side  of  the  Buffalo,  with  its  orange 
groves,  and  their  delicious  perfumes,  the  sight  of  the 
hundreds  of  apples,  apricot,  peach,  vine,  and  other  fruit  trees 
in  full  foliage,  and  its  varied  blossom,  and  its  after  fruit,  was 
so  heavenly  an  experience,  that  I  felt,  indeed  I  oft  had  been 
there,  and  still  would  go,  for  it  was  indeed  with  all  my  little 
ones,  wife  and  friends,  a  heaven  below  that  gave  no  desire 
for  an  unknown  heaven  above.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
a  materialistic,  physical,  animal,  or  sensual  existence  alone. 
I  know  too  well  the  rich,  full,  incomparable  enjoyment  of  all 
intellectual  life,  and  knowing  it,  can  urge  with  all  my  heart 
and  strength,  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  all  human  life  as  far  aa 
possible  from  our  modern  cities  of  fast  living.  It  is  true  now, 
as  in  the  past,  Nature  made  the  country  and  man  the  towo, 
and  if  all  reformers  mean  well,  and  desire  that  human  life 
should  be  £ree,  and  enjoy  the  same,  it  must  be  by  a  return  to 
country  scenes  and  enjoyments  that  all  this  is  to  be  secured. 
I  have  mentioned  the  full  enjoyment  from  Labour's  efforts, 
and  must  leave  to  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  tell  of  all  Nature's 
fragrance,  from  her  imaided  efforts,  that  charm  the  lover  of 
Nature ;  the  early  siting  birds,  the  wild  ilowers  and  their 
rich  scents,  far  exceeding  all  manufactured  essences ;   the 
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buds  and  blossoms  of  wild  nature ;  compelling  the  looker-on, 
who  sees  in  Nature  a  charm  in  everything,  to  revel  and  realise 
that  Earth  can  indeed  be  an  Eden  without  the  fear  of  a 
Serpent,  or  the  danger  of  eating  forhidden  apples,  that  would 
compel  the  attendance  of  Etherial  Beings  with  wings  and 
swords  to  keep  man  from  enjoying  the  Eden  and  Paradise 
that  the  knowledge  he  has  formed  has  helped  him  to  make, 
and  which  can  be  multiplied  until  the  whole  Earth  is  one  vast 
cultivated  field  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  Human  Nature, 
I  cannot  sing  of  the  realms  of  the  blessed,  and  what  must  it 
-be  to  be  there  in  the  Heaven  above  ;  but  I  can  chorus,  with 
my  family,  of  our  little  realm  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo,  and 
say,  I  know  the  Heaven  of  rest  it  could  be ;  and  how  often, 
when  writing  all  this,  1  longed  to  be  there,  and  that  I  longed 
that  all  had  the  same  deep  feeling  of  contentment  that  1  ex- 
perienced. Then,  and  now,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Nature, 
supplemented  by  art,  the  outcome  of  the  inieiligence  of  the 
centuries,  gone,  gone,  for  ever. 

THE  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTY. 

There  Ii  ft  roloe  wttLin  me, 

And-HaMiweetaToiDe, 

Thftt  Its  tott  whiipers  win  me, 

And  make  m;  heart  rcgoioa. 

Deep  from  mj  tonl  it  ipringeth, 

Like  bidden  melodj ; 

And  ever  more  it  aingeth 

Thid  soDg  of  BODge  to  me : 

"  Thia  irorld  ii  fall  of  beaatf, 

Ab  other  worhls  aboTe  ; 

And  if  ne  do  onr  dot/. 

It  might  be  foU  of  lore-" 
If  bith  and  loving  kindncea 

rasaed  ooin  from  heart  to  heart. 
And  bigotrj'i  dark  blindneBS 
And  malice  would  depart ; 
If  men  were  more  fbrgiTing — 

Were  kind  worda  often  spoken — 
Instead  of  acorn  and  grieving, 

There  would  be  (aw  hearts  broken^ 
With  plenty  ronnd  ns  smiting, 

Whj  wakea  this  orj  for  bread  t 

Wbj  araoroBbed  millions  toiling— 

CiMiit— elothed  in  refpi— nnfbd  t 
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The  canny  hllli  and  nUteya 

BIobIi  ripe  wilb  Tniit  and  sntin, 
Bnt  the  lonlling  of  the  pklace 

Btill  roba  his  feUaw  men. 
O  God,  what  hoiti  Bra  tntmpled 

Amidat  thu  preaa  for  gold  ! 
What  noble  hevUi  are  Mpped  of  life! 

What  Bpirita  lose  their  hold  I 
And  ;et^  npan  thla  God-bleat  evth, 

Their'a  room  for  erery  one ; 
TTngarnerad  food  atlll  ripem 

To  wBcte — rot — io  the  aon  i 
FcT  the  world  ia  fUl  of  beootf 

Aa  other  worlds  ftbove  ; 
And  if  we  did  our  duty, 

It  might  be  fnll  of  lore. 

Let  the  law  of  bloodahed  periah — 
Wai'i  trinmpln— gory  iplendoor— 

And  men  will  learn  to  oheriah 
Feelinga  more  kind  and  tender. 

Were  we  faithfal  to  each  other. 
We'd  bkniih  hate  and  crime. 

And  olaap  the  hand  of  brother 
In  erery  land  and  olime  I 

If  gold  were  not  an  idol- 
Were  Tirtue  only  worth — 

O  there  wonld  be  a  bridal 
Between  high  heaven  and  mrlb. 

Were  truth  a  fpoken  langoage, 

Angela  nitgtit  talk  with  men 
And  God— illnmined  earth  woald  lea 

The  golden  age  again. 
The  leaf-tongaea  of  i:he  foraet — 

The  flower- lipa  of  the  aod — 
The  birda  that  h;mn  their  raptnre 

Into  the  ear  of  Qod, 
And  the  aweet  wind  that  bringeth 

TbemnaiooftbeMB— 
Have  each  a  voice  that  aingeth 

This  aoDK  of  aonga  to  me .' 
This  world  ia  full  of  ueaoty 

Aa  other  worlda  above; 
Adi)  if  we  did  onr  dnty. 
It  might  be  full  of  love. 
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Once  in  King,  I  was  among  old  competitors  and  friends, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  r^ret,  found  all  things  in  a  most 
wretched  condition.  Money,  I  was  told,  had  levanted,  and  I 
was  anxiously  asked  if  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  one 
thing  in  need,  then  and  there,  money.  Of  course  I  knew,  and 
could  tell  them  how  the  thing  Gold  Money,  limited — as  it  ever 
must  be  from  its  scarcity — had  gone  back  to  the  place  it  had 
come  from — England,  and  that  it  was  the  tendency  of  gold 
in  quantity  enough  at  one  time  and  scarce  at  another ;  but 
that  all  this  would  be  altered  when  the  one  grand  truth  was 
understood  that  independent  of  all  Governments  and 
Cabinets,  it  was  as  easy  tu  sell  for  money  as  it  is  now  to  buy 
for  money,  which  I  have  so  fully  explained  in  my  "  Money 
and  its  Use,"  and  which  yet  will  have  to  be  adopted,  if  the 
world  is  to  get  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  that  it  is  now  in. 
The  producing  pilgrims  have  a  load  now  on  their  back,  that 
no  amount  of  praying  will  remove.  It  is  put  there  by  our 
false  and  silly  laws,  regulating  production  and  exchange,  and 
as  production  could  be  carried  out  adlihilum  so  could  ex- 
change, if  the  conditions  were  so  arranged  by  the  real,  true, 
leaders  of  industry ;  and  one  can  only  see  that  unless  the 
freedom  of  production  and  exchange  is  arranged  for,  that  the 
Bunyans  all  over  the  world,  will,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble 
to  march  on  and  for  ever,  carrying  the  produce -exploiter  on 
his  back,  he  will,  in  his  excessive  hatred  of  all  wrong-doers, 
and  in  his  madness  at  its  continuance,  in  haste  remove 
the  exploiters  and  the  means  of  production.  The  grinding- 
out  process  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  shall  not  last  now  that 
we  know  with  what  ease  and  justice  all  could  be  altered  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  A  market  for  our  goods  is  the  constant 
cry.  Large  stocks  of  goods  and  no  buyers,  and  thus  no 
sales  ;  and  if  by  chance  a  market  and  people  want  and  would 
buy — no  money ;  and  yet  I  found  in  this  town  some  of  the 
best  and  irost  intelligent  merchants  of  South  Africa,  and  if 
they  were  asked,  could  not  tell,  in  any  intelligent  way,  why 
money  was,  or  should  be,  so  scarce,  and  who,  as  a  class,  are 
so  interwoven  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  bankers,  would  be 
afraid  to  tell  why,  or  mention  the  fact,  if  they  knew  the 
reason.     Finance  is  never  studied  as  one  of  the  necessary 
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adjuncts  of  a  merchants  business.  Like  the  fly  or  bee,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  busy  in  gathering  up  honey  and  raw  material 
all  the  day,  while  the  banker,  acting  as  the  spider,  sets  his 
web,  which  eventually  absorbs  him  and  all  he  owns.  A 
splendid  sermon  might  be  given,  taking  as  the  subject  "  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly,"  as  applicable  in  our  modern  com- 
mercialism of  the  day,  and  which  would  make  many  a 
merchant  groan  inwardly  ;  but,  like  the  Spartan  boy  with  the 
fox  gnawing  out  his  vitals,  would  be  borne  in  silence  for  fear 
the  banker  was  nigh,  and  the  agony  of  the  man  only  under- 
stood, when  found  with  the  poison  cup  at  his  side,  or  his 
throat  cut,  or  in  some  form  or  other,  a  corpse,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  what  is  now  so  often  called  heart  disease.  O 
ye  mortals  that  know,  how  many  more  struggles  bankruptcies 
andsuicides  are  we  to  witness  before  the  day  of  commercial 
salvation  arrives  f  Are  we  for  ever  to  go  on  creating  so  much 
human  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Moloch  of  money  and 
ignorance  i  Shame,  shame  upon  the  men  who  know  better, 
but  will  not  alter  the  conditions  that  blast  the  hopes  of  men, 
that  wreck  homes,  impoverishes  their  wives,  and  gives 
poverty  as  an  heritage  to  the  innocent  outcome  of  their  union. 
For  merchants  and  men  merely  to  say  and  repeat  that  times 
are  bad,  and  in  a  doleful  voice  cry  out  bad  times  !  bad  times 
solves  nothing.  There  is  a  cause  for  every  thing,  and  such 
being  the  fact,  the  effect  is  the  outcome,  and  it  is  easily 
accounted  for,  that  if  money  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  product  to  exchange  what  the  workers 
of  all  classes  created,  a  monoply  is  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  money  holder,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity 
of  metallic  money,  and  as  all  debts  must  be  paid  in  gold,  the 
holders  of  the  same  lay  on,  in  the  form  of  interest  or  rent, 
all  the  advance  possible,  and  in  so  doing  get  into  their  hands 
other  peoples  property,  in  a  depreciated  form,  and  thus 
enrich  themselves,  not  by  labour,  but  by  fraud,  as  arranged 
for  by  our  legalised  thieves.  Hard  names,  some  may  say,  true  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  for  spades  to  be  known  as  spades ; 
stand  and  deliver,  is  dying  out  on  our  highways ;  come 
and  deliver  is  the  official  written  demand  from  the 
plunderer's  official  habitation  of  our  modem  days.     It  is  well 
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knowD  that,  when  the  hard  money  of  John  Bull  is  plentiful, 
then  high  prices  rule,  and  trade  is  prosperous,  and  all  goes 
as  merry  as  marriage  bells  ;  but  when  this  hard  money  of 
John  Bull  is  scarce,  then  prices  fall,  values  alter,  ruin  steps 
in,  and  destruction  to  all  well-laid  plans  follow.  Now  in 
nature  there  is  a  standard  of  value,  and  there  should  be  a 
positive  one  in  all  mercantile  conditions.  Once  let  the  money 
question  be  made  right,  the  producers  will  be  free,  and  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  certain  prosperity  to  our  producers  of 
our  wealth,  and  a  surer  certainty  for  all  our  exchanges.  This 
matter  I  have  somewhat  explained  in  my  previous  pamphlets, 
and  ia  the  "  History  of  the  Free  State,"  written  in  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  which  will  follow  this  second  "Jottings  by 
the  Way;"  and  I  shall,  in  my  third  jottings,  in  every 
particular  point  out  in  my  future  work  on  "Political 
Economy,"  of  which  I  now  have  the  skeleton  form,  which 
will  supersede  all  other  politically  misleading  works,  now 
called  Political  Economy ;  but  which  in  reality  are  books 
written  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  producing 
classes  of  all  nations.  I  was  amused  at  the  expressions  of 
earnest  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  friend,  who  could  see  far 
enough  to  endorse  my  views,  on  the  madness  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  whole  Cabinet  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  flounder- 
ing on  the  wave  of  the  unknown.  The  mad  War-Sprigg 
party  were  bad ;  but  the  Scanlen  dodgers  and  tax  raisers 
were  simply  unscrupulous  tricksters";  they,  to  gain  the  Dutch 
vote,  pandered  to  the  Free  State  on  the  rebate  on  Customs 
with  a  kind  of  half-promise  that  they  would  make  no  objection 
to  rob  the  Colony  to  satisfy  the  highway  railway-men  of  the 
Republic,  so  called,  of  the  Free  State  ;  but  which,  owing  to 
the  want  of  wise  men,  had  simply  degenerated  into  a  big 
family  concern  of  the  old  office  seekers,  who  held  office  and 
secured  pay  because  no  one  desired  a  change.  The  Dutch 
were  afraid  of  change,  and  thus,  as  I  shall  show  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Free  State,"  which  will  expose  the  mean- 
ness and  mendacity  of  its  officials,  the  so  much  vaunted 
President  Brand  to  the  trickery  of  its  general  and  lowest 
officials,  and  when  discussing  the  rebate  of  customs  to  show 
the  meanness  of  the  whole  plot.     It  was  quite  a  refreshing 
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pleasure  to  me  who  had  resided  in  Bloemfontein,  th&  capital 
of  the  Free  State,  and,  therefore,  as  one  that  could  and  can 
speak  with  knowledge  and  authority,  to  find  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Cape  Mercury  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  of  the  Free 
State,  and  the  impudence  and  folly  of  the  accidental  office- 
holders of  the  colony.  The  alteration  of  the  taxes,  driving 
trade  to  Natal,  was  a  political  blunder,  and  a  crime  at  such  a 
time,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  and  to  spread  wider  desolation, 
they  stopped  all  public  works  in  progress  throughout  the  colony, 
and  the  mushroom  premier — Scanlen— felt  at  least,  in  his 
littleness,  he  must  run  to  England  to  beg  a  loan  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulties,  and  in  so  borrowing,  pay  to  the  money-lords 
of  England,  another  ;f250,ooo  per  year  on  the  ^5,000,000 
secured.  Surely  all  these  disgraceful  arrangements  will  com- 
pel the  electors  to  send  men  of  independence  to  Parliament, 
to  arrange  in  the  future  for  better  conditions.  O  !  that  its 
colonists  did  but  understand  my  plan  of  "  How  to  Construct 
Public  Works  without  the  burden  of  Interest,"  and  adopt  the 
plan  of  Abraham  DeViiliers,  of  Wellington,  for  a  National 


In  our  Teqnirmenti  bid  legal  tesden  chue 
All  fear  of  wiut  front  Lsbonr's  Btnrdj  r&co ; 
Bid  sqaednetB  be  formed  to  brin^  the  rilli 
Of  pnrtat  water  IVom  the  neigbbonriDg  hills; 
Bid  damt  expand  wbers  yooth  maj  mltAj  float ; 
Bid  deepen'd  itreama  the  Iiealih  of  town*  promote : 
Bid  Ibnotaiiu  open,  publio  worka  nnd  wsyi  extend ; 
Bid  templea  worthier  of  Art  and  Science  ascend  i 
Bid  the  broad  aroh  (be  ilangeroua  ilait  contain  i 
The  dam  perftoted  break  the  roaring  atresm 
And  roll  obedient  riren  thrangb  the  land- 
Lastly,  let  Goverment  sach  wages  give 
On  public  works  that  all  maj  toil  and  lire ; 
Then  all  who  toil  will  find  life  pass  along 
Happier  seetained  bj  labonr  than  by  wrong ; 
Then  will  onr  Tirtaons  mechanics  be  better  fed, 
Kor  oonilant  aniiety,  nor  destitution  dread. 
And  all  aroond  them,  rising  in  the  scaler 
Of  oomfoii,  prove  that  bnmaoitj's  lawe  pTOvail  1 
Thtia  ue  the  Hche*  that  the  Free  State  wonld  Hom 
ThcM  an  loiperial  wort*,  and  w«aihj  of  Eioga. 
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To  issue  its  own  colonial  money,  based  upon  immoveable 
securities.     Then  indeed   all  might  have  been  well  for  South 

Africa,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  colonists  gradually  being  cruci- 
fied between  the  twin-giant,  thieves,  money  and  landlords,  until, 
in  desperation,  the  Dutch — and  rightly  so — feel  that  they  warf 
bum  the  parchments  that  have  been  created,  binding  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  these  giant  robbers.  One  can, 
with  a  prophetic  eye,  see  that  the  Saxon  in  his  rage  will  not 
be  as  merciful  as  the  French  Commune  were  in  1 871,  when 
they  could  have  burned  the  whole  of  the  parchment  represen- 
tative of  debts,  created  by  the  French  Napoleon  Guttenberg 
exploiters.  The  constant  burden  created  by  these  public 
debts  must  at  last  create  revolutions,  even  in  the  stolid 
Dutchman,  and,  if  backed  up  by  the  energetic  Saxon  colonists, 
away  goes  the  representative  parchment  deeds  that  have 
been,  and  are  so  constantly  being  made  to  the  injury  of  the 
wealth  creators.  The  same  argument  and  results  will  fall  on 
England  if  there  is  not  a  change  for  the  right,  in  making 
public  debts,  based  upwn  the  creating  of  public  money  for 
public  works,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  by  means 
of  colonial  and  other  money — as  explained  in  my  "  Money 
and  its  Use."  As  one  crying  out  in  the  wilderness,  I  urge  all 
Reformers  to  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  all  these 
suggestions.  Freedom  of  land  without  freedom  of  money  will 
but  aggravate  matters  in  the  future  ;  and  one  feels  that  unless 
nien  of  Bertham  and  Dyer's  stamp  are  returned,  instead  of  a 
laughing  sham — Buck— Him  or  the  Parliamentary  Verse 
Fool  of  a  Ghoul  of  Kaffraria,  who  live  by  their  folly-tricks, 
which  certainly  are  not  the  politics  of  any  other  reasonable 
being  in  the  colony  ;  and  who,  if  they  had  their  deserts,  in 
mercy,  would  be  sent  to  Robbin  Island  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  other  tortured  wretches,  who  are 
annoyed  by  their  impertinent  insolence,  audacity,  mendacity 
and  brutality.  The  cruel  need  on  the  part  of  all  commercial 
and  agricultural  men  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot  of  their 
business,  prevents  many  a  good,  sterling  man  from  sparing  or 
wasting  his  time  in  the  midst  of  the  OfGce  seekers,  who  mouth, 
rave  and  rant  of  loyalty — as  if  it  was  possible  for  a  German  to 
talk  of  loyalty  to  England,  or  its  colony,  in  any  sensei  that  an 
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Englisman  understands  its  »uaniHg—h\it  who  act  their  mad- 
ness in  the  hope  of  getting  the  ins  out,  and  themselves  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber  is  bad ;  but  with  such  canting  foreigners 
to  hold  the  purse-strings,  and  to  be  in  office,  would  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  Colonial  Revolution,  to  the  extermination  of 
such  imported  warlike  impostors.  The  Election  of  18S4  in 
Cape  Town,  gave  a  fair  sample  of  what  these  men  are  capable 
of,  if  allowed  a  latitude ;  but,  which  Englishmen,  being  fore- 
warned, are  armed  against.  The  modern  German  Bismarcks, 
the  true  descendants  of  their  jumping  ancestors,  who,  but  for 
the  watchful  eye  and  the  fear  of  the  strong  right  hand  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  would  like  to  put  their  thieving  hands  upon 
the  sterling  Dutch  in  Hollow-land,  in  the  German  Ocean,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  past  upon  Schleswig-Holstein,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  whothink  if  they 
can  command  Cape  Town  they  can  admit  the  Lilliputian 
Fleet  of  the  Fatherland,  and,  in  the  name  of  a  new  set  of 
North  Sea  Rovers,  take  possession  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as 
another  evidence  of  their  thievish  propensities,  as  in  the 
case  of  Angra  Pequena. 

THE  CAPE  GERMAN  COLONY. 

The  Germans  who  have  established  themselves  at  Angra 
Pequena,  on  the  west  coast,  appear  to  be  disposed  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand.  That  they  have  a  tight  to  be  there 
is  challenged  by  parties  in  Cape  Town,  who  hold  prior 
cessions  from  the  chiefs ;  but  that  they  should  attempt  to 
collect  custom's  dues  at  the  cannon's  mouth  is  rather  too 
rich.  The  schooner,  Lcuis  Alfred,  returned  to  the  bay  and 
reported  that  Mr.  Ludertz,  the  leader  of  the  German  party, 
threatened  to  open  fire  on  him  if  he  did  not  pay  cammoQ 
dues.  The  plucky  skipper — a  Norwegian,  named  Jensen-  - 
promptly  ran  up  the  British  ensign,  and  invited  Ludertz  to 
commence  firing,  but  that  worthy  gentleman  thought  twice  of 
his  rash  threat,  and  caved  in. 

The  Angra  Pequena  affair  will  always  mark  the  annals  of 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  with  disgrace.  Lord  Granville  has 
been  before  now — most  disrespectfully — styled  the  "  old 
woman  of  diplomacy."     Prince  Bismarck  is  known,  on  the 
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other  band,  as  "  the  man  of  blood  and  iron."  Between  such- 
antagonists  victory  could  not  longf  be  doubtful.  In  Lord 
Beacons&eld  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Prince  Bismarck  has  before 
now  recognised  rivals  worthy  of  respectful  treatment.  Foi 
I<ord  Granville  or  Lord  Derby,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeacs~ 
to  think  any  kind  of  treatment  good  enough.  Germany  wants 
Angra  Pequena ;  England  wants  it  too.  England  has  a 
prior  claim,  and  hesitates  before  Lord  Granville  can  make 
up  his  mind,  to  have  the  courage  of  common  sense.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  no  such  timidity.  What  Germany  wants, 
Prince  Bismarck  takes  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  now,  after 
a  series  of  feeble  diplomatic  despatches  and  manoeuvres,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  strategic  movements  to  the  rear.  Lord 
Granville  yields  altogether.  We  do  not  accuse  Liberalism  or 
the  Liberal  party  of  the  failure.  To  Lord  Granville,  and  in 
a  lesser  measure  to  Lord  Derby,  belongs  the  honour  of  tower- 
ing England's  flag ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Radical  and 
Liberal  press  throughout  the  country  that,  in  this  matter  at 
least,  they  have  not  forgotten  that  a  Liberal  is,  after  all,  an 
Englishman.  In  unmeasured  terms  they  have,  almost  one 
and  all  denounced  Lord  Granville's  "  pusillanimity" — to 
use  a  shorter  word  might  sound  ofiensive.  It  is  indeed  almost 
always  nowadays  the  misfortune  oi  the  Liberal  party  to  be 
betrayed  by  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  o!  the  country.  As  before,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  such  blunders  abroad  as  this  of 
Angra  Pequena  will  occupy  a  front  place  in  the  indictment 
which  ministers  will  have  to  answer. 

According  to  the  Frankfort  GautU,  Bismarck  purposes  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  series  of  annexations  in  South  A&ica, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  South  Pacific,  each  being 
evidently  aimed  at  British  interests.  The  German  Chancellor 
had  better  have  a  care  what  he  is  about.  England  will  not 
remain  for  ever  under  the  rule  of  the  "  lie-down -and -be- 
kicked"  party,  and  when  a  change  of  Government  takes 
place,  Germany  will  be  likely  to  find  that  her  "colonial 
policy"  has  only  created  for  her  a  number  of  wasps'  nests. 

Mr.  Pilgram  dehberately  chooses  to  pervert  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  said.  Our  objection  is  not  to  Mr.  Wiener, 
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as  a  German,  but  to  an  organisation  of  Germans,  as  such,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  an  Election  in  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Pil- 
gram  would  have  that  there  are  900  German  residents  in  Cape 
Town,  of  whom  only  400  are  registered  electors.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  state  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  do 
state  is,  that  the  founders  of  this  league  have  themselves 
boasted  that  they  have  at  command  900  votes,  and  that  they 
are  determined  that  at  this  election  "  German  influence " 
shall  be  felt.  It  argues  no  sort  of  hostility  whatsoever  to 
the  German  element  in  our  population,  when  we  deprecate 
with  all  the  force  at  our  command  as  being  likely,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  to  convert  Cape  Town  into  a  sort  of  second  New 
York — this  splitting  up  of  the  population  into  so  many 
Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  English  and  German  camps.  We 
heartily  detest,  as  we  have  all  along  said,  the  sectional  organi- 
sation; but  we  are  quite  readyto  admit  its  value  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  and  deliberately  say  that  counter  organisation 
is  its  only  effectual  deterrent.  The  truth  must  be  told  at 
times.  If  it  is  not  to  be  told  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
when  should  it  be  told  ?  And  the  truth  is  that  very  many  of 
the  electors  need  at  this  juncture  a  very  plain  reminder  of 
their  duty.  There  are  two  facts  which  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon, 
but  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  remembered  now.  The 
first  is — that  this  is  a  British  territory ;  and  the  second  is — 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  it  enjoying  the  full  privileges 
of  citizenship  who  have  never  taken  the  one  formal  step  by 
which  their  claim  to  such  privileges  would  be  placed  entirely 
beyond  the  pale  of  dispute.  We  say  it  of  German,  French, 
Dutch,  Swedish  and  Danish  immigrants  all  the  same ;  their 
position  in  this  country  is  either  that  of  foreign  residents  or 
colonists,  who  have  formally  and  deliberately  adopted  this  land 
as  their  own.  If  they  are  foreign  residents,  not  prepared  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came,  nor  prepared  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign  of  this  country — for  it  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  citizens  of  two  States — what  claim  have  they 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country?  If 
they  take  the    formal    step   of    naturalisation,  their  claim 
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to  that  participation  is  placed  entirely  beyond  dispute,  and 
they  will  be  hailed  as  fellow-subjects  with  open  arms^  and  by 
none  more  heartily  than  ourselves.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
From  the  beginning  of  the  British  occupation  down  to  the 
present  year  there  were  but  seventy  of  the  whole  number  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  reside  in  this  colony,  and  who  have 
participated  largely  in  the  control  of  its  affairs,  who  ever 
became  naturalised.  It  may  be  said  that  the  process  was  a 
troublesome,  tedious,  and  costly  one,  but  that  cannot  be  said 
now ;  Mr.  Scanlen's  Act  of  last  Session  having  made  the  pro- 
cess as  simple  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  be,  and  reduced 
the  official  charges  to  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  twenty 
shillings.  Less  than  thirty  persons,  we  believe,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  Act,  and  we  revert  to  the  position,  that  any 
resident  of  foreign  nationality  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  country  should  at  least  give  such  earnest 
of  his  determination  to  become  one  with  us  as  would  be 
given  by  the  taking  of  this  one  formal  step.  There  is  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  German  electors  to-night,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Wiener,  and  we  trust  that 
candidate  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  his  audience  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  have  really 
no  valid  claim  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
country  until  they  have,  like  himself,  formally  acquired  the 
status  of  a  citizen. 

To  show  that  the  same  spirit  exists  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony  as  in  the  west.  I  take  overfrom  the  Cape  Mercury, 
which  fully  exposes  the  position  there,  and  the  unanswer- 
able reply  of  Mr.  Malcolmes  to  the  sham  broker. 

MR.  SCHERMBRUCKER'S  LATEST. 
A  SUPPLEMENT  is  issucd  with  this  paper  to-day,  containing  a 
translation  of  an  address  to  the  German  electors  of  this  divi- 
sion, by  Mr.  F.  Schermbrucker,  and  a  translated  reply  thereto 
by  Mr.  H.  Malcomes.  The  history  of  the  first  document  is 
briefly  this.  It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Schermbrucker  and  Mr. 
Goold  were  very  much  interested  in  the  German  farmers  who 
were  gathered  at  the  Market  office  on  Saturday  to  receive 
their  money,  and  very  soon  after  it  was  discovered  that  a 
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large  broadside,  carefully  done  up  in  a  paper  band,  had  been 
issued  to  these  people.  Being  in  the  German  language  it 
took  some  time  to  translate  ;  but  when  it  was  translated,  men 
who  know  Mr.  Schermbrucker  well,  were  astonished  at  its 
language  and  at  its  doctrines.  Being  a  translation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quibble  about  a  word  or  two ;  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  comment  without  verbal  niceties. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about  the  present 
election  is,Ithat  while  Mr.  Goold  is  the  candidate  he  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  politics  ;  this  has  to  be  said  for  him  by  Mr. 
Schermbrucker.  Another,  and  almost  equally  extraordinary 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Schermbrucker  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of 
his  candidate ;  and  nothing  against  Messrs  Dyer  and  Warren. 
In  the  letter  under  remark,  Mr.  Dyer  is  lauded  to  the  skieSi 
and  no  criticism  is  made  on  any  part  of  Mr.  Warren's  ticket. 
The  letter  tries  to  make  capital  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
committees,  Mr.  Schermbrucker  ignoring  the  well-known 
fact  that  he  would  gladly  have  run  Mr.  Blaine,  had  not  some 
personal  difficulty  arisen  between  them,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Blaine  been  considered  too  late. 

Party  politics  are  allowed  considerable  range,  but  we  are 
surprised  at  Mr.  Schermbrucker  sowing  broadcast  national 
jealousy,  which  must  bear  &uit  long  after  the  election  is  over. 
What  does  he  mean  by  specially  calling  the  Gemtan  ^rmers 
"  dear  countrymen  ? "  Is  he  not  an  Englishman,  and  are  not 
those  whom  he  addresses  colonists  ?  Why  then  seek  to 
create  a  feeling  in  their  minds  against  other  colonists  ?  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  positive  untruths  are  written  to  mislead  these 
people.  The  letter  says  the  Scanlen  Ministry  "  have  become 
powerless  against  the  Kaf&rs  and  Fingoes ;  so  much  so  that 
this  abominable  and  disgraceful  Government  is  not  even  able 
to  secure  to  you,  German  immigrants,  your  promised  rights  of 
commonage  on  the  pastures  of  your  own  villages,  for  fear 
that  the  blacks  be  ourtailed  in  their  cattle  pastures.  The 
abominable  and  cowardly  Government  dare  not  protect  you 
by  law  against  the  disgraceful  seizures  of  your  cattle  by  these 
insolent  blacks." 

The  truth  is  all  the  other  way.  The  Izeli  Fingoes  were 
moved  beyond  the  Kei,  because  tbey  could  not  live  in  peace 
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with  the  Gennas  iarmers ;  and  when  some  mection  was  made 
of  selling  that  land,  Mr.  Irvine  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
German  settlers.  This  Government,  too,  created  the  police 
force,  and  the  statement  that  they  are  aCraid  to  catch  native 
thievss  is  disproved  by  the  records  of  every  police  station. 
Apparently  utterly  reckless  of  his  words,  Mr.  Schermbnicker 
has  endeavoured  to  raise  feeling  against  the  natives  (whose 
votes  he  would  gladly  have  this  week  if  possible)  by  saying 
that  vast  tracts  of  land  can  be  found  for  natives,  while  none 
can  be  given  to  farmers'  sons.  Mr.  Schermbrucker  knows 
better ;  perhaps  he  also  beheves  that  "  a  lie,  which  is  only 
half  a  lie,  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies.". 

Mr.  Malcotness  has  ably  replied  to  this  document ;  and  a 
translation  of  that  letter  we  give  in  the  supplement  also.  We 
need  not  say  anything  about  the  dragging  io  of  Mr.  Irvine's 
name  by  Mr.  Schermbrucker.  We  could  not  condescend 
to  discuss  questions  of  taste  with  him.  This  may  pass,  but  it 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

One  remark  more  must  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  Mr.  Schermbrucker  gives  most  dangerous  advice  about 
discarding  the  solemn  pledges  of  requisitions,  he  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  himself.  On  Thursday  evening  he  urged 
the  electors  to  give  only  one  vote  to  Mr.  Goold,  and  throw 
the  other  one  away.  On  Saturday  morning  he  announced 
that  one  vote  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Goold  and  that  the 
other  may  be  recorded  for  Mr.  D3rer.  The  triith  is  Mr. 
Schermbrucker  wants  to  win  any  way,  and  whether  Mr.  Dyer 
is  returned,  or  Mr.  Goold,  he  wishes  to  say  he  did  it.  He 
bad  better  give  up  this  child's  play,  and  find  out  what  he 
really  wants.  The  constituency  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
noisy  declamation,  or  by  secretly  issued  manifestos  of  worse 
than  doubtful  morality.  Mr.  Goold  can  say  nothing  for  him- 
self. Is  not  that  enough?  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Warren- 
running  together  because  every  elector  has  two  votes — but 
perfectly  independent  candidates,  have  shown  their  political 
wisdom  and  ability,  and  therefore  do  not  fail  to  vote  for  them 
on  Friday  next.— Vote  for  Warren  and  Dyer. 
COUNTRYMEN. 

This  morning  I  saw  a  pamphlet  spread  about,  signed  by 
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F.  Schermbnicker,  and  headed  "  A  Little  more  Light  for  the 
Clearing  up  of  Certain  Dark  Tricks,  &c.,  Sec." 

I  have  perused  this  pamphlet  very  carefully  to  discover  dark 
tricks.  These  1  have  now  found,  and  they  are  the  contents 
of  this  pamphlet  with  which  Mr.  Schermbnicker  intends  to 
blind  our  eyes. 

People  like  Mr.  Schermbnicker,  who  make,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  a  living  out  of  their  speeches,  imagine  that  they  can 
make  others  believe  that  black  is  white,  and  white  is  black. 

Although  I  am  not  a  politician  by  profession,  my  interests 
in  the  country  are  so  extensive,  that  I  follow  public  affairs 
with  great  attention ;  and  1  have  this  advantage  over  Mr. 
Schermbnicker,  that  I  am  impartial,  while  he  is  at  present 
blinded  with  hatred  to  a  party. 

The  iacts  are  simply  these,  that  not  a  single  word  of  Mr, 
Schermbnicker 's  statements  is  true ;  the  truth,  however,  is 
that  while  he  is  filled  with  blind  hatred  against  the  present 
Ministry,  he  would  sacrifice  the  entire  prosperity  of  the 
country  to  overturn  the  present  Government. 

The  debts  which  Mr.  Schermbnicker  reproaches  the 
Government  with,  have  been  contracted  through  the  mad 
Basuto  war,  to  which  Mr.  Schermbrucker  lent  Mr.  Sprigg  a 
helping  hand. 

Mr.  Sprigg's  Government  was  simply  an  eruption  of  a 
gigantic  swindle.  Lands  belonging  to  the  KafBrs  were 
annexed  by  him,  and  he  made  war  right  and  left,  as  if  he  was 
German  Emperor  instead  of  a  Minister  of  a  poor  dried-up 
colony.  The  consequence  is  the  present  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  colony  would  simply  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
had  not  Parliament  kicked  Mr.  Sprigg  and  his  associates  out, 
and  given  the  reins  to  Mr.  Scanlen. 

The  money  which  every  one  of  us  has  now  to  pay  for 
direct  or  indirect  taxes,  has  been  squandered  away  by 
colonels,  captains,  and  so  on,  under  Mr.  Sprigg's  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Schennbrucker  ia  wrong  in  saying  that  the  law  of 
l88a,  under  which  every  young  German  can  obtain  empty 
land]  was  made  by  Mr.  Sprigg ,'  it  was  passed  by  the  Scanlen 
Hinittry. 
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The  laws  from  which  you  &ame  your  own  statutes  for 
your  viU^es,  and  govern  your  own  affairs,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Scanlen,  not  by  Mr.  Sprigg. 

Mr.  Sprigg  bad  no  time  to  make  useful  laws.  He  only 
made  war  and  expended  money  on  generals  and  command- 
ants, who  continually  conquered  bachwaris  in  Basutoland. 

Mr.  Shermbrucker  is  still  more  in  the  wrong  regarding  the 
pei^onalities  of  the  candidates  put  up  for  election. 

Who  is  his  favourite,  Mr.  Goold  ?  What  has  he  done  ? 
Can  anyone  say  that  he  ever  did  as  much  good  as  will  go  on 
the  point  of  a  pin  ?     No,  and  a  thousand  times  no  I 

In  my  opinion  he  is  totally  unfit  to  represent  anybody  in 
Parliament.  He  is  so  utterly  incapable  that  here,  in  King 
William's  Town,  where  this  man  resided  such  a  long  time,  he 
is  not  even  any  longer  elected  for  the  Town  Council. 

While  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  Parliamentary  Elections 
about  nine  years  ago  in  opposition  to  Peacock,  I  was  per- 
suaded by  Mr.  Shermbrucker  to  vote  for  the  former  and 
against  the  latter.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Goold, 
and  believed  in  Mr.  Shermbrucker  telling  me  that  Goold  was 
a  qualified  man.  Fortunately  Goold  was  rejected.  Soon 
after  I  met  him  in  the  Town  Council,  and  I  lelt  very  much 
disappointed  with  Mr.  Goold's  abilities. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  to  advise  you,  do  not 
elect  Mr.  Goold  ;  he  is  incapable  of  representing  you. 

Now,  you  will  ask,  why  is  Mr.  Sheimbnicker  so  eager  to 
get  Mr.  Goold  Into  Parliament  ? 

I  will  tell  you ;  because  Mr.  Goold  must  dance  when  and 
how  Mr.  Shermbrucker  whistles ;  and  if  you  look  at  Mr. 
Goold  you  must  say  that  it  must  be  a  pretty  dance. 

As  regards  Mr.  Dyer,  I  need  say  but  a  few  words  to  you. 
He  is  so  universally  hked  and  known,  that  even  Mr.  Scherm- 
brucker  cannot  help  sapng  "  Elect  him,"  and  which  I  can 
only  repeat. 

Concerning  the  question  who  to  elect  for  the  second  man — 
Goold  or  Warren — there  is  littte  doubt  In  my  mind,  and  in 
all  those  who  saw  the  two  candidates  at  the  nomination,  that 
Mr.  William  J.  Warren  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  Mr. 
G00I4. 
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Mr.  William  J.  Warren  is  not  an  orator  lilce  Mr.  Scherm- 
brucker ;  but  he  is  a  good  farmer — his  and  your  interest  are 
the  same.  If  it  is  raining  on  his  land,  it  rains  on  yours  also 
if  the  KafSrs  steal  from  you,  they  steal  likewise  from  him. 

If  anybody  has  any  interest  to  see  the  Kaffirs  kept  in  order; 
it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Warren,  and  not  Goold. 

Mr.  Schermbrucker  saying  that  Mr.  William  J.  Warren, 
will  favour  the  Kaffirs  at  the  expense  of  the  European  farmers 
is  trickery  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker,  in  order  to  blind  yours  eyes 
with  sand.  In  fact,  the  only  recommendation  which  Mr. 
Goold  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker,  is  that  he 
does  what  Mr.  Schermbrucker  tells  him. 

Although  Mr.  Schermbrucker  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  like  to  see  him  in  Parliament,  especially  in  opposition,  I 
cannot  very  well  see  why  we  should  send  a  useless  man,  and 
not  a  single-headed,  but  a  double-headed  Schermbrucker  to 
Cape  Town ;  besides  I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Schermbrucker 
intends  to  do  in  Cape  Town  with  such  an  ugly  second  head 
as  that  of  Mr,  Goold  I 

Mr.  Irvine  I  need  not  defend.  He  has  done  that  often 
enough  energetically  himself  in  front  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker. 
But  this  I  may  say,  that  I  hope  Mr.  Schermbrucker  will  be 
as  useful  to  the  country  as  Mr.  Irvine  has  been. 

If  I  can  advise  you  as  an  independent  friend,  elect  Mr. 
William  J.  Warren,  the  farmer,  for  agriculture  must  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament';  and  elect  Mr.  F.  Dyer,  the  merchant, 
for  no  country  flourishes  without  commerce.  Do  not  elect 
Mr,  Goold.  for  he  is — well  I  don't  know  what  he  is. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Malcoues. 

Europe  may  put  up  with  a  land  occupation,  but  the  sea, 
hay,  not  even  the  German  Ocean,  so  called,  shall,  while 
England  can  man  a  war-ship  or  a  privateer,  be  the  private 
property  of  the  Germans.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
England  desired  any  land  occupation  of  Europe  other  than 
she  has.  The  Emperor  and  i^-nobles  of  Germany  are  a 
terror,  and  the  evil-doers  to  the  producers  of  the  German 
Empire  &om  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  German  Hano- 
veriaa  Guelph,  the  whelp  of  a  Northern  destroyer.    The 
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eoimeotion  has  been  a  curse  to  Englishmen ;  -the  awtinuatioD 
of  the  same  is  a  dai!y  insult  that  calls  for  removal.  To  be 
ruled  by  a  good  German  might  be  a  treat,  but  at  present  it  is 
a  treat  unknown  in  England.  To  be  dragooned  and  robbed  in 
the  name  of  law  by  a  band  of  ever  increasing  German  plun- 
derers is  getting  intolerable.  They  are  not  only  a  curse  to 
us,  but  in  their  Russian  official  capacity  as  Empexors  and 
Governors,  a  constant  menace,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Jews,  in  their  financiering  schemes  and  plunderings,  must 
go  home  to  Judea,  and  settle,  if  they  will,  In  their  New  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  in  like  proportion  the  Germans  must  retire  from 
Russia  and  England.  The  land  of  all  nations  must  be  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  and  the  hand  of  no 
foreigner  must  levy  a  tax  upon  its  inhabitants.  This  is  as 
applicable  to  England  as  to  other  countries.  Robbery  without 
consent,  as  in  the  past,  is  shameful,  and  a  better  and  a  holier 
system  of  fair  hiring  and  bartering  must  be  the  future 
arrangement  of  all  |>eople>  and  will  be  so,  when  no  hereditary 
thieves  utilise  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  all  countries  to  the 
contrary.  While  on  this  subject,  think  of  the  impudence  on 
the  part  of  a  Portuegese  Governor  maintaining  that  they,  the 
foreigners,  have  the  right  to  control  the  River  Congo  or  the 
Livingstone,  and  all  the  land  in  the  sources  of  its  supply,  in- 
dependent of  any  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants ;  and  when  such  bare-faced  robbery  is  main- 
tained,  not  a  ciy  of  opposition  from  the  Aborigines  Society, 
or  the  Church  as  by  Law  maintained.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  "  has  been  erased  irom  the  Decalogue  of  the  well-paid, 
filthy  lucre-loving  parsons  of  what  is  misnamed  the  "  English 
Church."  Truly,  as  Shakespeare  said,  "  this  is  a  mad  world 
my  masters,"  that  such  facts  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  social,  political 
school-master  is  needed  in  the  world  to  shout  the  glad  tidings 
of  honesty,  peace  and  good-will,  if  not  from  on  High,  at  Least 
in  this  world  of  ours  ? 

It  was  with  keen  pain  I  learnt  that  men  in  this  foremost 
city  were  unable  to  get  work,  although  they  were  willing  to 
labour  on  a  footing  with  the  natives ;  and  yet,  with  this 
i^t  so  iJQmioent,  in  the  face  of  all,  the  Covernment  is  still 
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spending  money  for  immigrants  to  flood  the  overstocked 
labour-market.  In  the  past,  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  came 
across  many  a  so-called  immigrant,  who  took  advantage  of 
being  carried  to  this  colony,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  country.  It  is  something  outrageous  that  German 
hobby-de-hoys  from  their  cities  should  be  brought  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  colonists,  or  John  Bull,  as  agricultural  assistants, 
who  positively  admitted  they  knew  not,  when  growing,  the 
difference  between  a  turnip-top  or  the  bine  of  a  potatoe  ;  and 
thus,  when  in  the  colony,  continued  to  live  out  as  a  living 
fraud,  to  the  injury  of  the  white  man  already  in  the  towns. 
Well  may  the  colonists  complain ;  no  land  at  los.  an  acre,  to 
be  paid  for  in  ten  years,  was  come-atable  for  the  colonists, 
but  for  these  wastelings  of  German  cities,  with  all  their 
brazen  insolence,  since  they  trampled,  by  sheer  weight  of 
machinery  and  artillery  at  Sedan,  and  elsewhere,  due  to  the 
foregone  treachery  of  a  Bazaine  making  it  possible  for  tfaeoi 
to  march  into  Paris.  The  Germans  fancy  they  are-  all-  , 
conquering.  It  may  please  them  to  think  so  ;  but  they  may 
take  the  word  of  an  Englishman,  that  a  United  France, 
under  a  Republic,  will  prove  a  very  different  opponent  to  a 
gang  of  mercenaries— officers  who  had  not  the  heart  to  lead 
on  the  soldiers  of  France  when  they  demanded.  France 
never  missed  hsr  millions  of  francs,  but  she  cannot  forget 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  cry  to 
her  for  conjugal  restitution,  and  as  time  rolls  on,  will  not  cry 
in  vain.  The  future  fighting  in  Europe  will  be  most  appalling ; 
but  fight  they  will,  and  the  next  European  war  will  be  so 
horribile  that  the  people  will,  in  a  bloody  sweat,  ask  for  what 
reason  do  they,  at  the  bidding  of  hereditary  monarchs  and 
peers  shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren  the  proletariat ;  and 
then  in  an  unmistakeable  way  tell  the  crowned  heads  to  move 
on,  so  that  peace  and  good-will  may  once  more  dwell  on  the 
earth.  At  present,  monarchs  and  the  gang  of  exploiters, 
know  not  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  of  Labour,  and  while  they 
do  not  desire  to  work  themselves,  look  upon  those  who  do 
with  contempt,  unless  they,  the  lookers-on,  reap  the  reward 
of  such  labours.  What  an  age  to  live  in,  when  two-legged, 
two-anued,  teo-fiogerad  beings  in  the  shape  of  men,  desire  to 
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secure  the  labour  of  other  men,  and  who  are  too  proud  to 
work,  but  not  too  proud  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  in  various 
ways,  who  know  no  shame  while  they  so  steal,  and  who, 
as  we  may  often  see,  call  themselves  independent,  while 
living  upon  the  earnings  of  those  who  are  in  their  grip.  We 
could  forget  and  forgive,  if  they  would  but  admit  their  right 
to  live  upon  the  bequest  of  their  &iends,  and  then  end  their 
obligation  to  the  past,  or  what  their  friends  may  have  left 
them  ;  but  to  place  the  same  out  in  such  forms  that  they  can 
call  upon  the  soldier  and  the  policeman  to  farce  out  of  labour's 
hands  the  results  of  its  toil  is  becoming  intolerable,  and  must 
cease  somehow,  either  in  an  extended  co-operative  form  in 
an  individual  groove.  All  labourers  must  be  entitled  to  the 
product  of  th^r  hands,  for  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he 
or  she  who  does  not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  is  received, 
is  a  legal  and  a  conventional  thief,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
known,  and  comprehended,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties 
.and  people. 

THE  UNREGARDED  TOILS  OF  THE  POOR. 
AI*a  1  what  Moret  te*n  an  ihed ; 

What  wonndad  apirlU  blaed  j 
What  lorlog  Iwwta  are  nrered. 

And  f«t  mail  tkkM  no  haed  I 
He  goaQi  in  hU.dailj  oaarae, 

Mad«  fct  with  oil  and  wins : 
And  pttieth  not  the  weuy  (onla 

That  in  hii  bondage  pine ; 
That  maa  Ibr  him  tlie  ma»j  wheats 

That  delre  for  him  tba  mina  I 
Nw  pitiath  he  the  ohUdren  amall, 

In  noiiy  koUriea  dim. 
That  all  da;  long,  laan,  pale  and  hint 

Do  heaT7  work  for  him  1 
To  him  the7  are  bnt  aa  the  ttonaa 

Beoeath  hi*  foet  that  liei 
n  enteiath  not  hi*  thoi^hU  that  thaj 

Ftob  him  olaim  wjntfMij ; 
It  enterath  not  hit  tbonghta  that  Ood 

Heareth  the  ■nfforer'i  groan — 
That  1b  Ei«  ri^taoM  aye  their  Una 

An  pnofaoB  aa  hia  own.  W.  BowaiK 
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At  such  times  as  this,  it  wotild,  indeed,  be  a  Uessii^  if  the 
public  understood  how  to  construct  their  public  works  by 
means  of  public  money.  Many  and  various  are  the  public 
needs — the  draining  of  rivers,  the  enclosure  of  lands,  tbt 
marrying  of  labour  to  soil,  the  opening  up  of  all  minwal 
wealth,  the  constructing  of  all  public  works,  such  as  the 
poem  previously  given  so  beautifully  describes. 

On  my  rambles  I  was  disgusted  to  meet  an  old  Cennan, 
a  one  foot  in  the  grave  old  man,  who  lost  a  good  wiia 
through  over-work  and  physical  exhaustion  through  the  con- 
stant demands  made  upon  her  by  her  husband,  this  never- 
satisfied  young  asthmatical  old  man,  and  she  at  last  in 
disgust,  and  the  constant  burden  of  child  bearing,  gave 
up  and  died  in  anguish,  thereby  freeing  herself  from 
future  toil  and  disappointment.  This  young-old  withered 
man,  in  his  early  dotage,  took  to  himself  a  bed-warmer,  like 
David  of  old,  in  the  form  a  young  woman.  This  was  bad, 
but  the  outcome  was  worse,  for  a  young  family  of  consump- 
tive, asthmatical,  small,  puny,  wizened  weaklings,  was  added 
to  the  living  mass  of  human  life  in  King,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  if  a  sudden  death 
had  overtaken  them  all.  This  old  man,  in  no  real  or 
imaginary  hope,  could  possibly  live  to  see  them  grown  up, 
and  yet,  to  satisfy  his  lust  and  animalism,  he  must  create  re- 
sponsibilities at  a  time  of  life  when  least  able  to  provide  for 
the  &mily  of  the  first  wife,  much  less  a  large  family  by  the 
second,  and  at  a  period  when  all  such  liabilities  should  have 
decreased  rather  than  increased.  When  will  it  be  con- 
sidered as  foolisli,  nay  more,  unwise,  for  an  old-young  man  to 
marry  when  less  capable  of  toihng,  as  it  must  be  considered 
for  a  young  man,  without  a  due  regard  for  responsibilities,  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  State  of  Matrimony  ?  When  will  the 
knowledge  and  morality  of  the  age  protest  against  the  union 
of  Spring  and  Winter  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  future 
responsibilities  7  In  such  instances,  the  gratification  of  self 
is  a  living  crime,  and  a  never  to  be  forgotten  crime  against  the 
innocent  outcome,  if  old  youngmen  made  old,  perhaps,  entirely 
through  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  natural  laws  that  should 
be  lm(>W}i  m>d  observedi  ajul  then    through  such  fla^ant 
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violatioQ  find  themselves  sick,  as  the  Afncander  would  say, 
or  ill,  as  we  the  English  comprehend  ;  let  them,  if  in  need  of 
attention,  secure  a  nurse  to  wait  upon  them  ;  but  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  consistent  and  commonly  decent,  forbear  from 
being  fathers  to  weak  and  diseased  children. 

These  remarks  as  fully  apply  to  the  union  of  young 
diseased  persons.  How  often  have  I  witnessed  the  one  foot 
in  the  grave  young  men  and  women  in  the  colony,  and 
especially  is  Bloemfontein,  where  they  have  resided  in  the 
full  hope  that  they  could  remove  all  traces  of  consumption, 
by  inhaling  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  uplands  of  South 
Africa,  and  who,  after  a  few-years  of  selfish  gratification  have 
died,  leaving  a  sickly  offspring  to  be  a  source  of  pain  and 
trouble  to  others,  until  early  death,  giving  pain  again,  in  its 
turn,  has  removed  them  from  all  earthly  scenes.  Surely  the 
time  must  come,  when  it  will  be  considered  as  necessary  for  all 
to  kindly  prohibit  marriage  between  sickly  persons,  as  it  will 
be  to  secure,  on  behalf  of  the  public  house-doctors,  who  shall 
certify  that  all  habitations  are  fit  for  occupation,  not  as  now, 
all  left  to  mere  chance  and  fancy.  One  is  sometimes  disposed 
to  think  that  with  all  the  general  knowledge  of  the  day, 
these  things  are  fully  known  and  understood ;  but  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  doctors  to  have  sick  people  on  their  books, 
and  a  continuation  of  work  in  patching  up  the  children  so 
long  as  the  funds  last,  as  it  is  the  same  on  the  part  of  all 
ministers  to  solemnise  weddings  with  diseased  couples,  and 
the  uniting  of  black  with  white — as  I  have  witnessed  in 
Bloemfontein  by  its  Bishop  and  the  Hon.  Rev.  B.  Ljrttelton— 
simply  to  secure  the  funds  to  keep  open  their  church  shop. 
What  have  we  come  to  when  our  Bishops  and  the  sons  of 
our  Peers  will  unite  for  better  or  worse,  thier  so-called 
black  brethren,  that  positively,  without  desiring  to  be 
rude,  they  would  not  touch  with  a  pitch-fork,  or  be 
near  for  yards  in  England,  and  yet  in  South  Africa, 
to  increase  their  singing  flocks,  and  to  obtain  the  filthy 
lucre  which,  in  some  honourable  calling  they  are  too  lazy 
to  toil  and  secure ;  they  will  pander  to,  and  marry  for 
the  sake  of  the  fees,  independent  of  the  ruinous  outcomes 
of  flocb  bastard  connexions.    The  bastard  race  is  more  tmen- 
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durable  than  the  pure  Kaffir.  Their  mannen,  their  lying, 
their  filthy  dirty  habits,  their  meanness,  is  such  a.  continual 
outrage  upon  the  taste  ot  a  pure  white,  that  he  cannot 
possibly  live  in  the  same  company  with  such  mongrel  races. 
So  far  as  the  marrying  of  such,  and  that  of  diseased  persons, 
it  becomes  a  question,  with  our  knowledge  of  science, 
whether  men  or  women,  who  find  themselves  weak  and 
unwise  to  create,  had  not  better  put  themselves  under  a 
scientific  treatment  that  will  destroy  their  procreative  powers, 
and  in  so  doing  preserve  their  strength  for  a  fuller  and  a 
longer  life  of  enjoyment.  These  suggestions  may  seem  strange 
and  startling — some  may  even  say,  awful — but  no  one  thinks  it 
awful  now,  since  chloroform  and  ether  will  permit  painless 
operation ;  and  if  men  find  that  life  would  be  prolonged 
and  fortune,  health  and  happiness  secured,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  an  eye  out,  or  an  arm  off,  or  any  member  of  their 
body  that  gives  o&ence  or  annoyance,  removed.  If  this  is 
once  recognised,  there  would  be  fewer  sexual  crimes  and 
sexual  imbeciles  filhng  our  asylums,  through  no  legitimate 
opportunity  of  acting  the  man  or  woman,  or  the  waste  due  to 
diseased  condition  of  the  body,  the  outcome  of  conditions 
preceding  them,  and  of  which,  alas,  perhaps  they  are  the 
victims ;  but  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  them  to 
undergo  a  surgical  operation  rather  than  their  condition  should 
be  handed  down  to  future  living  organisms.  This  then  would 
be  an  evidence  that  self  was  crucified,  and  a  general  luve  for 
humanity  understood,  and  carried  out,  not  merely  talked  of, 
but  put  in  practice. 

Having  regaled  myself  with  the  serious,  I  determined  to 
pass  an  hour  in  witnessing  the  play  of  the  "  Colonel,"  a  new 
piece  to  me,  but  as  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  modem  sesthetical, 
I  thought  I  might  learn  something,  and  I  cannot  but  admit 
I  learnt  much,  and  felt  that  much  in  such  plays  was  bene- 
ficial, but,  on  the  other  hand,  reprehensible.  The  great  danger 
in  these  times  appears  to  me  to  be  the  desire  of  women  to 
ignore  their  womanly  duties,  and  on  the  stage,  and  at  times 
in  private  and  public  thorough&ires,  to  expose  their  physical 
charms,  to  gratify  themselves  and  their  admirers,  and  I  fear 
that  these  kind  of  women  are  increasing.     Men  naturally,  as 
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men,  are  prone— like  all  the  male  creatioD— to  be  ever  ready 
to  forget  themselves,  without  so  many  constant  appeals  to 
their  physical  longings.  So  far  as  their  fancied  abilities  are 
concerned,  men  need  not  notice  such  women  in  their  grum- 
bling at  men  and  their  &iends,  who  are  complained  of  by 
women,  until  they — the  gntmUers — are  perftct  in  their  homt 
and  family  duties,  and  who  have  enough  of  kindness,  firmness* 
and  kind  persuasion,  and  general  good  management  in  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  the  control  of  their  children  under 
tfieir  constant  care.  Many  women  often  know  that  they  are 
deficient  in  all  things  appertaining  to  a  woman's  duty,  and 
sometimes  even  admit  that  they  even  hate,  with  all  the 
narrow  littleness  of  ignorant  women,  that  they  detest  a  real 
woman's  life,  and  yet  have  the  courage  to  sit  upon  and 
judge  good  men  who  are  nearly  perfect  in  all  a  husband's 
Other's,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Women  have  a 
strange  notion  of  equality  and  equity  in  these  latter  days. 
When  women  so  often  become  the  recipients  of  wealth  out  of 
the  labourers,  they  fancy,  in  some  way,  they  are  of  a  superior 
order  while  living  upon  the  toil  of  others,  and  in  such  cases 
consider  they,  the  recipient  of  a  father  or  a  relatives  bequest, 
have  the  right  to  all  its  advantages,  while  living  in  first-rate 
style  at  their  husband's  expense.  Now  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  birth,  death  or  marriage  column  of  the  Titna  may 
be  lawfully  entitled  to  all  its  advantages,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  quite  optional  for  any  one  to  make  it  known  that  they 
have  a  birth,  death,  or  that  they  have  married.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  all  open,  uncontrolled  bargains  or 
purchases.  One  cannot  in  any  way  complain  of  a  Holloway 
making  a  fortune  by  selling  pills,  or  any  other  saleable  com* 
pound,  as  it  is  purely  voluntary  if  people  buy ;  and  for  a 
woman  to  receive  the  result  of  this  purchasing,  she  is 
welcome,  while  the  sum  bequeathed  lasts ;  that  is  her's  by 
right  of  bequest  and  gift,  and  as  such,  is  her's  to  live  upon  ; 
but  if  with  such  a  sum  she,  for  the  sake  of  fleecing  the 
Eg^tians  or  others,  and  to  increase  this  pile  sells,  then  she 
wrongs  the  Egyptians  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase. 
Now,  the  woman  who  secures  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  continual 
income  &om  the  land,  mines,  or  any  other  monopoly,  is  no 
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less  in  a  false  position  than  the  woman  who  might  lend,  as  it 
is  called,  but  in  reality  to  extort  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  the 
women  who  may  receive  the  bequest  of  anyone  who  secures 
means  as  the  gift  of  others,  or  the  outcome  of  voluntary  pay 
for  services  or  works  of  art,  skill,  or  of  science,  is  fully  entitled 
to  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  its  purchasing  power ; 
but  when  put  out  to  usury — so  vehemently  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  they,  the  Church,  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  wealth  out  of  the  toilers  of  the  soil,  but  which  is  no 
less  responsible,  now  as  then  ;  but  since  the  Church  lives  by 
such  underhand  means  of  subsistence  is  not  preached  against, 
we,  the  future  teachers  of  the  people,  protest  against  all  such. 
With  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  land  unused  ;  with  freedom  in 
the  creation  of  money  tokens,  based  on  created  wealth  as  fast 
as  the  producers  require,  there  is  no  possibility  of  monopoly 
and  a  continuation  of  robbery  by  rent,  or  robbery  by 
usury  or  interest,  and  then  labour  will  be  fully  rewarded,  and 
no  hatred  kindled  against  those  who  exist  by  such  infamous 
means.  When  all  are  fairly  paid  and  honestly  treated,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  destruction  to  the  implements  of  production, 
but  with  a  strong  desire  to  conserve  all  labour-saving 
machines  for  each  and  all,  will  feel  that  property  is  saved, 
from  the  fact,  that  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  other.  All 
may  not  be  able  to  work  individually ;  but  under  proper  co- 
operative arrangements,  and  assisted  by  the  captains  of 
industry,  all  will  work  out  well.  In  this  case  produce  will 
increase,  and  all  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  an  increaser  of  the 
■  wealth  supply ;  but  this  will  then  bring  in  new  processess  of 
distribution,  that  will  reduce  cost  and  free  so  many  thousands, 
and  enable  them  to  turn  themselves  into  producers.  The  want 
of  the  age  are  producers  on  a  scientific  basis.  We  have  had  an 
age  of  exchanges  long  enough,  and  others  living  upon  pro- 
ducers. Reduce  cost,  and  then  all  things  will  be  provided' for 
everybody.  The  in  tensity  of  the  emotions  and  the  irrepressible 
everlasting  complaining  needs  a  check.  If  the  women  could 
act  more  up  to  a  good  wife's  management,  all  would  be  well ; 
but  when  we  have  public  lewdness  on  our  stage,  women 
dancing  in  male  attire,  and  virtually  nnsexing  themselves, 
it  becomes  outrageous.    It  is  all  very  well  *<>  pride  themselves 
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upon  their  intellect ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
such  kind  of  intellectual  egotists,  who  are  deprived  of  all 
womanly  traits  and  are  unwilling  to  assist  in  their  household. 
Heads  of  a  kind  they  may  have ;  but  the  head  of  a  good  living, - 
loving,  pure  woman  they  have  not.  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  the  long  blue  stocking,  with  its  boast  and  pride  of 
intellect ;  we  want  intellectual  women,  who  are  not  afraid  of 
toil  if  needs  must — I  would  give  the  same  opportunity  to 
women  as  men ;  no  monoply  on  the  part  of  man — and  I  claim 
that  the  women  set  up  no  monoply  either  ;  let  them  run  in 
the  race  of  life  freely,  and  all  will  be  well.  Nature  will  soon 
place  them,  like  the   men,  on  their  right  level. 

Such  constant  exhibition  on  our  public  stage  of  women  in 
false  positions,  merely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and, 
perhaps,  more  and  worse  afterwards,  compels  all  men  to  pro- 
test against  our  wives  and  daughters  being  contaminated  by 
such  exposures,  and  the  sooner  these  exposed  sights  are  re- 
moved from  our  stage,  the  better  for  all  the  female  and  male 
population.  The  stage  in  these  days  may  be  a  most  honourable 
way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  but  to  a  pure,  modest,  beautiful 
woman,  the  prospect  of  unsexing  herself  to  feed  the  lust  of  her 
audience,  must  be  most  revolting,  Intellectual  pursuits  may 
be  most  ennobling,  and  believers  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  know  that  no  woman  should  t>e  without  the  knowledge 
that  would  enable  her  to  take  an  honourable  part  in  life's 
struggle  if  circumstances  demand  ;  still,  I  must  helieve,  after 
much  experience  and  observation,  that  the  intellectual  bread- 
winner after  all  becomes  proud,  insolent  and  tyrannical. 
To  be  united  to  such  must  [be  a  living  tragedy ;  a  bad 
woman  and  a  fool  we  can  make  short  work  of ;  a  perverse 
intellectual  woman  is  a  perpetual  crucifixion  ;  and  the  more 
we  may  appreciate  and  admire  her  good  qualities,  the  more 
her  diabolical  intellectual  eccentricities,  stab,  poison,  and 
madden  ;  a  glance  of  pity  to  any  man  who  is  so  enveloped,  is 
all  we  can  give,  and  pass  on.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  under 
our  present  condition,  of  the  false  position  of  women,  in  most, 
knowledge  tends  to  make  them  too  self- sufficient  and  rudely 
arrogant — as  in  America  of  to-day-^nd  *6us  destroys  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  becoming  gentle   and  superior  com- 
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panions,  and  iodispensable  housewives,  or  even  genial 
partners  in  the  home,  or  in  company ;  proving,  in  their  case,  as 
it  often  does  io  the  male,  who  may  be  surrounded  by  narrow- 
minded  conditions,  that  a  little,  or  too  much  learning  may  ba 
a  most  dangerous  thing.  As  an  old  supporter,  from  my  early 
manhood,  and  one  who  in  the  past  has  made  most  willing 
sacrifices  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  women's  rights,  I  even 
DOW  support  every  and  all  that  would  give  her  full  equal 
rights,  privileges,  all  equal  to  men,  but  no  more ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  protest  against  her  ignoring  her  home  and  family 
duties  and  ties,  and  in  her  pride  of  intellect,  failing  to  suckle 
•  her  husband's  children,  and  in  handing  such  over  to  hirelings 
and  foster  mothers,  forget  those  sacred  interwoven  ties  and 
duties  that  make  a  well- nourished  wife  and  mother,  in  a  well- 
cotaducted  home,  priceless. 

DUTY    LEADS    TO    HAPPINESS. 

B^iw.M^er  let  u  otimb 

Up  tbe  i>ai»t  oT  BI017, 
That  OUT  nvuM  m*.;  live  thrao^  time 

In  onr  eonutiT'i  itorj ; 
H«ppf  when  our  dntf  oaSlM — 
Ee  wbo  eonqnen— he  who  UIm. 
Deeper,  deeper  M  n*  toil 

In  thamfawe  «f  knowledge  ; 
Hfttaral  weallJi  taA  natanfM  qioil 


OotnrJ,  onwtid  let  at  preca 

Tbmtgli  the  patii  of  dntj  ; 
Vfrtne  ii  bw  h^ipiaeM— 

SKeBeBoe  trve  b«B^. 
Mlndi  we  of  oeleatUl  birth, 
Ibke  we  tben  m  heaven  of  enrtb. 
daMx,  Oloav  let  u  knit 

Ecfrti  ftal  hand*  together. 
Where  ow  BraeMe  oMnforli  tit 

In  the  wiHwt  weri&er. 
Ok  I  th^j  winder  wide  wk»  ntm 
lir  the  iwMtt  oC  Uft  froM  hMMl 
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On  my  «econd  anival  nt  King,  the  town  (rf  my  ad<^tnii,  9 
rejoiced  to  feel  that  Nature,  in  her  beat  arrangemeats,  htA 
freed  me  from  my  h^  altitude,  rheumatism,  and  was  con- 
gratulating mys(^  upon  the  freedom  from  pain,  when  I 
reoerrcd  a  nwvous  shock,  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  I, 
with  my  wife,  had  taken  a  walk  over  to  my  garden,  and 
realised,  with  Arthur  Young's  statement,  founded  on  fact,  tbat> 
give  a  man  a  rock,  with  the  certainty  of  possession,  witbont 
the  fsar  of  eviction,  he  would  make  a  garden  out  of  it— such 
wonld  be  the  natural  iobom  love  forthe  soil  and  the  outcome 
of  his  labour.  Give  a  man  a  garden  on  a  short  lease,  and  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  desert.  This  explains  the 
wretched  condition  of  so  many  farms  and  holdings  in  Ireland 
— landlords  ever  securing  the  outcome,  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  the  occupier— landlords  always  taking 
possession  of  the  results  of  improvements,  and  new  think- 
ing of  the  injustice  of  taking  possession  of  anottt,er  man's 
toil — until,  at  last,  when  eviction  has  so  constantly  thrown 
men  on  to  Nature's  bosom,  naked  and  foodless,  that,  in  sedf- 
communion,  the  Irishman  asks,  why  one  man,  in  like  image 
to  himself,  but  a  foreigner,  should  possess  the  gift  of  a 
Creator,  and  the  fruit  in  due  season,  and  the  resntts  of  his 
labour;  that  at  last  he  recognises  the  natural  right  within 
him  to  have  his  birthright  in  the  use  and  outcome  of  aature, 
where  unused,  and  the  &ee  unattached  results  of  his  toil ; 
aad  then,  by  a  gmdual  process  of  reasoning,  he  arrives  at  a 
natural  truth — ^that  he  al^  possesses  the  heritage  of  nature 
as  his  bom  gift,  and  then,  with  all  his  warm  Celtic  nature 
in  denouncing  landlords,  determines  in  the  future  to  be  one 
of  Nature's  landlords,  without  paying  black  mail  to  another 
man.  And,  without  now  going  into  full  details,  but  which  I 
expect  to  do  from  this  time  forth  in  connexion  with  my 
lecture  of  "How  to  Nationalize  the  Land  of  England,  Ir^nd, 
Wales  and  Scotland,"  this  much  I  will  say,  that  when  once 
t^  land  is  nationalized  by  the  process  that  I  have  advocated 
inmy  "Debenture  Money  Bonds,"  and  in  my"  Home  Coloni- 
zation," the  Irishman,  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  will  never 
hesitate  to  pay  its  redemption  money,  or  its  afrer  rent,  as 
payment  for  tl^  protection  that  the  laws  will  give  him,  when 
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he  passes  the  law  that  he  considers  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  same  remarks  are  as  true  of  his  Saxon  brother 
in  England.  The  land  question  must  be  settled  on  a 
proper  basis.  Landlords,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  must  be 
bought  out,  and  by  means  of  National  money.  The  money 
question,  and  solution,  is  as  important  as  the  land  to  a 
.commercial  country  like  England.  The  money  is  its  life* 
circulating  medium,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  settlement. 

Of  course  Dame  Nature  came  in  for  all  blame,  as  is  the 
general  rule  in  South  Africa.  But  the  grumbler,  for  want  of 
intelligence,  never  remembered  how  it  was  possible,  with 
running  water  above,  and  a  splendid  supply  of  water,  to 
utilize  Nature  in  all  her  moods.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  almost 
all  tropical  climates  the  dependence  on  the  natural  water  or 
rainfall  destroys  all  the  energy  of  the  white  ;  and  from  this 
fact  one  can  predict  the  downfall  of  southern  populations 
direcdy  the  influence  of  new  blood  is  stopped  from  the  old 
centres,  as  I  have  fully  explained  in  my  "  How  to  Colonise 
South  Africa,  and  by  whom,"  which  I  am  conceited  enough 
to  believe  places  the  position  and  facts  in  the  clearest  light. 

Having  had  the  mill  next  to  my  own  garden  offered  to  me 
to  purchase,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  owner ;  to  my  sur- 
prise he  was  not  at  home,  as  agreed,  and  to  this  negligence,  I 
owe  my  after  misfortune.  Had  he  informed  me  of  his 
absence,  I  should  not  have  gone  to  his  house.  Finding  him 
out,  I  had  bid  his  wife  "  good  evening,"  and  was  just  passing 
over  the  threshold  of  his  door,  when  his  dog  Tiger  gripped 
me  in  his  powerful  jaws  in  my  right  leg,  and  such  was  his 
determination  to  allow,  as  he  conceived,  no  intruders,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  lady  of  the  house  rushed  to  my  rescue,  that 
I  was  released  ftom  the  hold  of  the  brute,  and  then,  although 
I  had  not  struggled  with  the  brute  while  on  the  doorstep, 
such  was  the  fearful  grip  he  held  me  by,  that  his  fangs  pene- 
trated my  unmentionables,  and  passed  through  my  flesh, 
causing  the  blood  to  flow  out  freely ;  and  with  a  feeling  of 
horror,  I  hastened  to  apply  ammonia  and  brandy  to  counteract 
anyfoulness.that  he  had  made  me  the  recipient  of.  Words  will 
not  allow  me  to  express  my  vexation  and  indignation,  when, 
u  I  e:q>ected  from  the  sensation,  I  found  my  leg  horribly 
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lacerated.  Fortunately  to  relate,  on  this  side  of  the  Equator, 
hydrophobia  is  but  rarely  known,  some  unknown  law 
counteracting  the  subtle  poison  emitted  when  dogs  are  rabid, 
so  I  had  to  congratulate  myself  with  a  hope  of  a  speedy  re* 
covery ;  seeing  fiat  the  bite  having  been  given,  I  was  unable 
to  alter  the  fact,  my  horror  being  lessened  from  the  fact  that 
a  prior  experience  was  mine  in  the  case  of  my  own  wife, 
which  at  that  time  made  me  fear  for  the  result.  At  an  orchard 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  and  while  sitting  in  the  twilight  and  talking 
calmly  of  Nature's  beauties,  to  mar  the  whole,  a  powerful 
watch  dog,  which  had  been  loosened  to  guard  the  fruit  from 
marauding  Kaffirs,  with  the  instinct,  alone  for  preserving 
bis  master's  property,  he,  with  all  the  watch-dog  nature 
creeping  up,  and  seeing  a  stranger,  at  once  gripped  the  arm 
of  my  wife,  and  inserted  his  fangs  and  refused  to  let  go  until 
his  master's  hand  released  the  hold.  I  need  hardly  relate 
the  sudden  fear  and  horror  that  took  possession  of  Mrs.  B. 
Fortunately,  I  remembered  the  noble  action  of  Eleanor  to  her 
King,  and  without  a  moments  delay,  I  sucked  and  sucked 
and  if  poison  was  there  drew  the  same  away,  for  afterwards 
no  result  followed  giving  pain  or  inconvenience. 

In  both  these  cases,  no  blame  can  be  urged  against  the 
dogs,  they  had  both  been  trained  to  attack  strangers,  but  it  is 
most  reprehensible  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  and  I  expressed 
surprise  to  the  owner,  that  so  early  in  the  evening,  they 
should  allow  such  vicious  animals  loose  without  a  muzzle, 
and  which  they  knew  was  contrary  to  law  and  order.  Some 
little  time  after  this,  I  was  reading  of  a  vicious  dog  mangling 
a  poor  child  of  three  years  in  such  a  frightful  manner  that 
aU  hope  was  given  up  of  its  recovery.  Now  such  a  catas- 
trophe  was  enough  to  make  a  bther  in  a  passion  and  not  only 
shoot  the  dog,  but  even  the  owner.  I  know  not,  and  may  I 
never  have  to  know  the  loss  of  a  dear  one  ;  but  of  all  deaths, 
I  cannot  conceive  for  a  child  so  horrible  an  ordeal  to  go 
through.  I  might  forget,  but  certainly  never  furgive  the  man 
who  caused  such  a  misfortune  in  my  household,  and  I  fear 
nothing  would  satisfy  me  until  vengeance  was  mine— without 
the  assistance  of  any  lord.  It  is  most  astonishing  how  in- 
differeotly-educated  men  will  ignore  and  forget  the  rights  of 
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others,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  a  iiiw  or  impTisonment  for 
keeping  such  an  animal  about,  creating  iiiconveni<eDce  to 
passers  by  and  a  terror  to  the  nei^bourbood,  and  at  times 
even  worse.  I  was  urged  to  run  my  dog-owner  before  the 
Council,  but  as  he  expressed  his  deep  sorrow,  which  I  could 
not  but  believe  was  genuine,  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  make 
capital  out  of  my  misfortune,  I  dismissed  the  matter  ;  but  it 
is  the  possible  consequence  that  to  me  seemed  so  serious. 
Death  in  itself  has  no  terrors  for  me,  but  as  a  young  man,  I 
felt  that  that  which  can  be  prevented  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  occur.and  as  oftentimes  such  serious  events  are  the  outcome 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  another,  I  demand 
that  a  due  consideration  should  at  all  times  regulate  the  con- 
duct ol  man  to  man ;  and  as  I  have  responsibilities  to  fulfil 
that  I  ought  not  to  fail  but  to  fulfil,  so  that  no  other  should 
have  to  fulfil  my  duty,  and  a  father's  part  to  my  children,  I 
protest  against  the  indifference  of  men  forgetting  their  duties 
to  their  fellow-man.  One  sees  so  much  of  neglect  on  the  part 
9f  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  ignoring  the  individuality 
of  othoe,  that  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  make  it 
known  that  any  man  or  woman  has  the  natural  right  to  act 
at  all  times  how  they  like,  when  they  like,  wh««  they  like, 
so  fong  as  in  so  acting,  they  at  no  time  trespass  upon  the 
individuality  of  others,  a  line  of  demarcation,  that  if  under* 
stood,  would  save  the  world  from  an  immense  amount  of 
torture,  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  prevent  many  a  tragedy 
in  all  countries. 

Durii^  my  absence  the  town  had  completed  its  system  of 
Water  Works,  and  in  so  doing  had  contracted  a  very  heavy 
debt,  and  a  yearly  interest  that  will  help  to  consume  them 
up  in  the  future,  as  I  have  drawn  attention  to  in  my  "  How 
to  Construct  Water  Works,  and  other  Public  Works,"  and 
in  my  "  Remedy  for  Outcast  London."  I  feel  this  keenly,  as 
I  had  to  pay  my  proportion  to  pay  this  interest,  and  from  the 
distance  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  water  supply  without 
a  very  considerable  expense.  Now  a0  this  interest  would 
bave  been  saved  if  the  income  from  the  water  rents  redeemed 
the  original  outlay  of  the  works — if  the  plan  I  have  so  oiten 
itcomawnded  had  been  carried  out  by  tneuis  of  munidpsj 
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money.  O,  so  ea^  to'get  into  debt ;  but  not  a,  statesman  to 
show  bow  to  do  the  right  and  get  clear  of  debt  ia  the  most 
economical  tnaaner.  The  great  diificulty  in  ^the  colony — 
Free  State  and  elsewhere — for  that  matter  is  to  find 
an  aittr  ego.  Had  I  been  able  to  have  done  so,  my  garden 
would  have  been  the  pride  of  King  William's  Town  and  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to 
my  neighbours,  and  a  profit  to  myself,  after  the  many  years 
of  bard  toil  and  unremunerated  labour  1  had  passed  through- 
I  met  many  of  my  old  acquaintances — one  Daniel— and  we, 
in  our  past  debates,  often  came  to[  judgment  on  the  various 
views  I  held  on  general  matters.  On  this  occasion  he  assured 
me  that  there  woiUd  be  no  judgment  for  the  just.  For  fear 
of  being  disappointed,  I  did  not  enquire  whether  he  alluded 
to  his  own  career  cr  mine.  I  prefer  leaving  the  know- 
ledge in  abeyance,  for  fear  of  a  revelation  that  would  not 
be  comforting  to  either.  While  discussing  with  many,  the 
news  arrived  of  the  discovery  of  the  largest  diamond  yet 
found,  and  said  to  be  at  Jagersfontein,  To  this  I  objected, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the  Jews  and 
others  would  move  it  out  from  Kimberley,  with  their  other 
cheap  and  easy  gotten  stones,  to  sell,  as  the  public  believe, 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  at  Jagersfontein,  a  place  of  fraud, 
entirely  made  by  the  illicits  of  Kimberley.  Thr  fact  stares  us 
in  the  ia.ce,  that  not  a  single  company  in  Jagersfontein  has 
paid  a  dividend,  but  ruined  the  shaieholders,  and  to-day  is  a 
sham  and  a  fraud.  Some  said  it  was  due  to  the  many  stones 
stolen  &om  Jagersfontein.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  may  be 
diamondiferous  soil ;  but ,  there  are  not  the  quantity  of 
diamonds  there  to  make  it  pay.  It  will  keep  up  a  show 
while  the  Jews  and  traders  can  sell  in  the  town  these  stones 
stolen  from  Kimberley ;  when  this  is  impossible,  the  owners 
of  the  stores  will  put  up  their  shutters,  and  then  it  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Deserted  Village.  At  the  present  time  the 
public  offices  are  once  more  taken  to  Faurismitb.  A  httle 
while  and  the  place  will  be  no  more,  but  as  the  spot  of  the 
rankest  swindling  in  the  Free  States.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  the  only  outlet  for  stolen  stones.  Time  after  time  a  rush 
is  made  with  bags  of  stones,  pounds  in  weight,  and  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  at  this  spot  they  are  distributed.  It  ia  well 
known  that  many  of  the  Jews  are  still  in  possession  of  a  very 
considerable  number  that  they  cannot  get  away  with,  seeing 
that  it  is  illegal  to  have  in  their  possession,  in  house  or  on  - 
person,  and  thus  it  happens  that  they  adopt  all  sorts  of 
dodges  to  get  them  out  for  sale.  Not  that  they  consider  it  a 
crime  to  have  them,  but  a  crime  to  be  found  with  them.  It 
will  be  seen  what  kind  of  pandemonium  this  Jagersfontein  is, 
and  also  Kimberley,  when  my  readers  peruse  my  Third 
"Jottings  on  the  Way,'-  after  the  "Free  State  History," 
which  will  be  the  only  true  modern  history  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

CONSCIENCE. 
Jty  oonadano*  fi  nj  otowb  ;  •- 

Oontanted  tbcngliti  mjr  TMt ; 
UjhmrtiM ha^j  in itwlf 

Hf  blJM  U  in  mj  braaat. 
H7  wiaiiM  kre  bnl  bw, 

AU  eMj  to  fnlfil  : 
I  nikke  the  limit!  of  my  power 

Ths  boDDdarf  of  mj  will. 
I  feel  no  oBre  of  oc^ ; 

Well-doing  if  mj  lieiHli— 
itj  mind  to  me  ftn  smpir*  ia. 

While  natara  eSbrdeth  betltb. 
I  wreetle  mt  with  nge : 

While  flei7  fluoe  doth  born, 
It  ii  in  T*in  tn  atop  the  atreMn 

nntil  the  time  doth  tan, 
Bnt  when  the  ftuna  ia  ont. 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  tnm  a  Imte  enngM  be 

Into  «  qniet  fiiend , 
No  ohuige  of  Fortone'i  wheel 

Omn  oaat  mj  oomfbrt  down  ; 
When  FortDDe  imilea,  I  anile  to  think, 

How  qoickl?  ahe  wiU  frown. 
And  whan  in  ftnward  mood 

Bha  moved — an  uip7  Ibe^ 
Bmall  gun  I  tbnnd  to  let  Iier  oome, 

Laaa  loaa  (o  let  bar  go.— Boiur  Boomnu,  IGOO. 
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IMMORTAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

While  in  King  Willliam's  Town,  the  usual  Circuit  Court 
was  being  held,  and  it  was  truly  painful  to  note  the  outcome 
of  hard  times,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  work  supply.  It 
never  seemed  to  strike  the  Parliamentary  "wise  fools"  that 
the  want  of  work,  and  the  impossibility  of  selling  he  natural 
products  and  the  imported  articles,  was  one  main  cause 
why  so  many  found  refuge  in  wrong-doing  ;  and  not  until 
public  works  are  established,  and  the  raising  of  crops  and 
other  material,  and  the  selling  of  the  same  facilitated,  will  it 
be  possible  to  show  to  all,  that  tt  is  an  advantage  to  be 
straightforward,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
Policy."  As  at  present  arranged,  dishonesty  is  the  best  policy 
to  many,  so  long  as  they  are  not  found  out,  and  even  then, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who  live  by  the  same 
trickeries,  the  offender  will  oftentimes  escape,  if  he  has 
secured  means  that  he  is  willing  to  divide  among  such  other 
rascals.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  other  than  in  a  world 
of  demons,  that  any  man  desires  to  be  outside  the  pale  of 
his  fellow  man  if  the  equal  chances  were  always  before  him. 
The  whole  of  our  jurisprudence,  so  called,  must  undergo  an 
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alteration.  Justice,  not  Lam  and  precedent,  must  guide  all 
Courts  of  Justice,  as  at  present  nick-named.  Justice  should 
not  be  blind,  even  if  the  eyes  must  be  bandaged.  "  My 
Lud,"  so  called,  the  aping  of  the  English  mode  of  so  calling 
anyone  who  sits  upon  the  "Sentence  Seat,"  who,  either  by 
prejudice,  or  the  want,  or  the  having  had  a  surfeit  of  wine  at 
dinner,  and  being  more  or  less  unpossessed  of  their  five  senses 
after,  at  such  times  pass  sentences  that  are  most  outrageous, 
must  be  discontinued.  As  might  be  expected,  a  whole  host  of 
human  vultures,  who,  being  branded  by  the  legal  trade  union, 
are  warranted  fit  to  rob  and  plunder  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  judges,  in  the  full  hope  that  some  poor 
human  wretch  in  want  of  their  professional  services,  and  in  de- 
spair, will  raise  all  the  funds  possible  ;  but,  alas  I  only  to  hope 
in  vain ;  for  these  men  in  South  Africa  are  like  their  brethren 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  quite  willing  to  take  the  money  of 
the  distressed,  and  then,  with  all  insolence,  impudence  and 
neglect,  forget  in  any  way,  to  defend  or  to  help  them  out  of  a 
Slough  of  Despond.  There  are  times  when  a  -man  in  some 
political  or  civil  difficulty,  the  outcome  of  spite,  passion  or 
prejudice,  although  perhaps  unseen,  is  so  overwhelmed  by  a 
charge  made  against  him,  that  his  very  innocence  unmans 
him  to  that  extent  that  he  is  powerless  to  act  for  himself,  and 
feels  like  a  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  I  often  thought  that 
had  the  Roman  law  admitted  a  remand,  or  had  time  been 
given,  no  populace,  other  than  a  Jewish  one,  would  have 
cried  out,  "  away  with  him,  away  with  him,"  as  they  did  of 
Jesus,  when  before  the  Roman  Governor,  and  who,  in  very 
innocence,  was  dumb,  and  crucified  when  overwhelmed. 
Fancy  the  awful  situation  of  an  innocent  man,  tried  before 
nine,  or  perhaps  twelve  men,  who  are  not  able  fairly  to  dis- 
■  criminate  ;  or  before  a  well-known  incapable  judge,  who  may 
be  given  to  drinking,  and  who  is  not  reminded  of  his  duty 
by  the  counsel  paid  to  defend,  probably  owing  to  the 
counsel  himself  imbibing  too  much  at  luncheon.  That 
man  would  undergo  a  torture  perfectly  hellish.  The  Cape 
Colony  Records  give  several  instances  of  these  drunken 
Judge  JeSries.  Such  a  case  was  witnessed  by  myself 
sometime    before,  when  an  innocent  man,    on   the   word 
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of  tme  raw  Kaffir,  was  sentenced,  for  a  tnade-up  political 
ofl^ce,  to  twelve  months'  confinement  and  ^loo  fine, 
entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  counsel — now  a  jud^ 
— who  was  well  paid,  and  who  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  solicitor  who  engaged  him  to  defend  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  he  did  not  defend  the  case  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  worse  for  his  champagne.  For 
want  of  a  proper  defence,  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner  being  shut 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  sentence  was  passed 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  satisfy  the  temporary  demands  of 
a  Sprigg  Government,  to  find  a  victim,  and  it  came  upon  the 
man  with  such  horror  and  power  that  he  was  simply  dumb- 
founded. Of  course  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  legal 
powers  would  not  allow  them  to  rectify  matters,  and  such 
was  the  injustice  of  the  times,  that  although  time  after  time 
his  fellow  citizens  asked  for  his  release  in  a  petition  signed 
by  most  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  most  prominent  merchants 
of  the  town,  and  wherein  the  jurymen  stated  that  had  they 
but  known  the  cruel  sentence  that  would  be  passed,  even 
though  the  man  was  guilty,  they  would  not  have  convicted 
him,  as  they  considered  justice  would  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  imp>05ition  of  a  small  fine.  No  prisoner  was  safe  while 
"  the  Spriggites '  'were  on  the  war-path.  They  would  not 
admit  the  wrong,  and  do  the  right,  and  the  sufferer  of  this 
outrage  would  not  beg  his  release,  although  urged  to  admit 
his  guilt,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  mercy  they  might  hear  his  cry. 
Although  they  could  outrage,  they  could  not  degrade  the 
man ;  and  rather  than  pay  the  fine  he  stopped  in  seclusion  two 
months  over  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  fine  might  be 
remitted  ;  but  no  1  He  appealed  to  men  who  were  bent  on 
destroying  the  black,  and  wanted  the  money  ;  and  what  to 
them  was  the  sufferings  or  death  of  one  innocent  white  man, 
if  it  gave  them  vantage  ground  to  prosecute  their  war  of  ex- 
termination. Here  we  have  to  notice  the  advantage  of  the 
French  code,  in  which  the  scale  of  punishment  is  known,  and 
juries  can  at  times  decide  as  well-  as  judges,  what  would 
satisfy  the  particular  case.  In  mercy,  at  last,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  end  the  torture,  and  fortunately  the  victim  was  saved 
the  worst  of  calamities,  for  his  simple  imprisonment  never 
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brought  him  into'  contact  with  the  worst  of  convicts,  who  had 
committed  murder  and  other  crimes  against  society.  The  one 
consolation  all  through  that  horrid  tim'e,  was  the  opportunity 
given  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  illness,  of  seeing  his  bmily 
and  friends  at  all  times,  and  the  ever-dwelling  fact  with  him 
of  his  innocence,  and  that  he  suffered  isolation  on  the  bare 
word  of  a  blanket  KafEr,  in  opposition  to  that  of  an  English- 
man. It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the 
Cape  Colony  a  Ka£Gr  is  often  believed  in  preference  to  the 
white  man,  owing  in  many  cases,  to  the  magistrate  being  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  party.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived worse  than  the  convict  stations  of  South  Africa.  Time 
after  time,  some  of  the  judges,  and  notably  Judge  Smith  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  large  room,  where  on  a  plank-board, 
a  white  man  sleeps  between  Kaffirs,  all  ages  indiscriminately 
mixed  ;  the  prison  reeking  with  all  kinds  of  foulness,  only 
counteracted  by  the  ozone  of  the  sea.  No  member  thinks 
it  his  place  to  call  in  and  report  about  nasty  things,  for  fear 
of  local  and  Government  loss  of  funds ;  so  that.it  still  remains 
for  a  South  African  Howard  to  have  a  self-supporting  prison 
system,  that  will  give  all  the  prisoners  a  chance  to  gather 
together,  as  in  America,  a  fund  with  which  to  once  more  make 
a  start  in  life.  It  is  something  so  cruel,  that  only  under  a 
Christian  country  could  it  be  possible  to  treat  prisoners  of 
any  class  in  the  cruel  way  practised  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
in  England.  The  machinery  in  England  may  be  perfect  for 
health ;  but  in  the  Colony  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life,  and 
the  wretched  system  in  Africa  is  only  made  tolerable  by  the 
tongue  liberty  and  constant  intercourse  one  with  another,  in 
opposition  to  the  cruel  inhuman  silent  system  in  England. 
To  some  extent,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  judge  was 
passive  ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  had  the  man  had 
the  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  he  would  have  told  the 
truth  in  that  simple  manner  that  would  have  convinced  all  of 
his  innocence ;  but  relying  upon  a  sham  counsellor,  who  took 
his  client's  good  money,  and  who  in  not  doing  his  duty,  robbed 
him  for  the  time  being  of  his  good  name,  which  was,  and  is 
priceless,  but  not  of  the  belief  he  had  in  the  full  truth  and 
right  yet  to  cover  the  earth  as  a  garment,  and  vbich  with 
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all  the  talse  teachings,  acts  and  cruelties  of  the  age,  he  has 
not  even  yet  lost  faith  in.  It  was  at  this  very  Circuit,  and 
through  this  very  counsellor  and  judge,  that  a  coloured  man 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  hard  labour,  for  some  accidental 
irregularity  in  his  Volunteer  Corps,  which  resulted  in  death 
to  a  native.  This  sentence  was  so  unexpected,  and  considered 
to  be  so  outrageous  a  punishment  for  a  mere  mistake,  which 
a  small  fine  would  have  amply  met,  that  the  Town  rose  as  one 
man  and  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Government  at  Cape 
Town  ;  and  so  overwhelming  was  the  justice  of  this  move- 
ment that  the  man  was  immediately  released,  and  the  judge 
took  the  rebuke  and  ate  the  leek,  and  passed  away  as  a  man 
for  whom  no  one  had  the  slightest  respect.  Time  after  time 
complaints  were  made  of  the  general  conduct  of  such  judges, 
but  influence  and  interest  won  the  day,  in  opposition  to  the 
right.  We  are  told  we  must  not  judge  these  judges,  a 
man  on  the  jury  who  admitted  he  was  afraid  of  the  jv 
afterwards  said,  "  let  such  infamous  sentences  pass," — -I^ 
say  this  came  from  a  mixed  blooded  man,  who  not  having  «,,. 
particle  of  the  blood  of  a  Hampden,  or  a  Cromwell  in  his 
composition  was  only  fit  to  be  a  slave  all  his  life,  and  that  he 
was  a  low  character  whom  no  one  felt  any  delight  in  knowing. 
The  rural  German  element  in  the  jury  was  incapable  of 
jui^ng,  and  they  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  those  who 
thought  a  fine  sufficient,  showing  that  even  a  trial  by  jury 
maybe  an  injustice  and  a  farce;  but  to  let  such  infamous 
sentences  pass  without  a  protest  in  the  name  of  justice,  would 
be  acting  as  a  silent  partner  in  such  legal  crimes ;  and  to 
subject  men  in  the  future  to  unknown  tortures,  who  perhaps, 
for  some  simple  unexpected  accident,  are  entitled  to  severe 
monetary  punishment,  but  whose  fault  is  not  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  compel  them  to  herd  with  the  vilest  and  ever-after 
to  be  taunted  with  the  same.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
I  protest  against  such  incapables,  in  a  solemn  manner 
on  a  solemn  seat,  and  in  a  solemn  place,  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  sacred  names  of  justice  and  equity. 

If  judges  were  capable  of  feeling,  they  would,  indeed, 
hesitate  before  passing  sentences,  consigning  men  to  living 
hells.    What  a  year  in  prison,  even  to  the  guilty  man,  must 
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be,  is  horrible  to  contemplate  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  innocent 
man,'  aothing  can  repay  for  the  constant  physical  and  mental 
torture  and  insult  heaped  upon  him. 

Could  juries  and  judges  think  what  a  year  in  prison  means ; 
the  isolation  from  a  man's  family  that  cuts  out  a  year  from  a 
man's  life ;  a  year  from  a  man's  work  ;  a  year  from  a  man's 
tongue ;  is  a  penalty  so  terrible  that  if  madness  or  suicide 
ensues  no  one  need  wonder.  When  will  it  be  understood 
that  half,  if  not  more,  of  our  man-made  laws  are  man-made 
crimes,  that  only  indicate  the  savage  nature  of  one  portion  of 
society  to  the  other.  May  the  time  arrive  when,  nature's  laws 
being  recognised  and  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
judges  or  prisons,  and  then  no  future  "  Howard  "  will  find 
the  work  of  visiting  prisons  needful. 

Once  more  having  realised  the  want  of  an  alUr  ego,  or 
second  self,  I  left  my  garden  in  disgust,  that  I  could  not 
procure  a  young  active  man,  willing  and  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  secure  a  supply  of 
water,  and  thus  in  irrigating  to  show  to  the  world  in  Alk-ica 
what  water,  combined  with  skill,  industry  and  science  was 
capable  of  effecting.  Having  arranged  as  I  hoped  for  a  high' 
pressure  water  supply,  I  bid  adieu  to  my  agent,  and  passed 
on  to  the  town  to  bid  good-bye  to  my  old  and  valued  friends 
there,  who  had  so  nobly  helped  me  to  get  out  of  a  cruel  position 
brought  about  by  my  enemies,  who  could  not  bear  the  truth 
that  was  in  me,  and  who  would  even  now  stone  me  if  they 
dared  for  speaking  and  writing  the  truth.  I  do  not  wish  to 
forget  any  ;  let  it  suffice  that  my  heartfelt  hate  for  the  one, 
and  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  other,  for  their  efforts  on  my 
behalf,  in  the  dark  never  to  be  forgotten  past  is  not  obliterated 
from  my  recollection  ;  so  with  a  hearty  good-bye,  on  their  now 
improved  market  square  which  to  some  extent  I  had  the 
credit  for,  while  a  member  of  their  Town  Council,  I  passed 
on  to  my  hotel,  preparatory  to  leaving  King  William's  Town, 
the  pious  city  of  five  hills  of  the  Eastern  province,  if  the  num- 
ber ol  its  churches, chapels  and  schoolsare  indicative  of  thecon- 
dition  of  its  inhabitants.  Having  settled  up  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  Barkly  Hotel — the  well-beloved,  and  his  good  wife  and 
sons,  in  whom  I  was  well  pleased — I  passed  on  to  the  railway. 
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once  more  to  reach  Kei  Road,  the  residence  of  my  family, 
add  then  atierwards  to  proceed  to  £ast  London,  on  my  way 
to  Natal.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  always  moralising,  or 
finding  &iult;  butlfelt  that  numbersof  the  Anti-Christsdare 
not,  or  cannot  draw  attention  to  the  evils  and  remedies 
for  things  patent  to  all.  I,  being  out  of  the  recognised  Holy 
Orders,  do  not  shout  out,  even  to  suit  my  friend  Duncan, 
who  calls  me  "  the  elaborate  man ;"  but  with  all  my  fulness 
of  detail  and  cures  for  all,  cannot  shout  out  thus  saith  the 
preacher  ;  but  I  feel,  though  I  run  the  risk  cf  being  called 
"conceited,  the  egotist,  and  the  elaborate,"  I  must  not 
hesitate  even  with  all  dogmatism,  for  without  it  I  cannot  urge 
my  views  to  help  fallen  humanity,  through  the  silly  laws  burden- 
ing  all  classes.  While  travelling  I  met  an  apparently  quitl  vmh^ 
who  informed  me  it  was  his  business  to  dispense  medicines  at 
the  hospital,  and  at  times,  I  presume,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patients,  poison ;  but  1  ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  poisons, 
in  the  shape  of  his  filthy  language  and  songs,  was  an  outrage 
upon  his  fellow-travellers ;  and  being  continued,  in  opposition 
to  other,  as  well  as  my  remonstrance,  I  was  compelled  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  bom  of  woman,  and  to  ask  what 
kind  of  a  wife  he  could  have  had  to  have  allowed  him  to 
uttet  such  filth,  and  seemingly  to  rejoice  while  so  doing. 
Good  gracious  I  Is  it  not  possible  For  our  youth  to  be  taught 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  the  cruelty  of  imposing  upon 
others  in  public  vehicles,  who  are  too  nervous  of  themselves 
to  oppose  such  foul-mouthed  levity  and  lecherous  language  ? 
If  not,  it  is  time  for  the  Press  to  state  the  truth  and  facts, 
and  demand  some  alteration,  and  even  punishment,  if  con- 
tinued in  our  railway  cars.  Unfortunately,  since  the  punish- 
ment of  a  prominent  Grahamstown  minister  for  polygamy, 
and  the  foul,  filthy  scandal  of  a  D.D.,  who  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  school  girl  while  under  his  care,  although 
accompaiiied  with  his  wife  and  family,  it  is  almost  dangerous 
to  protest  in  such  company,  for,  with  all  the  lewdness 
possible,  you  are  asked  if  you  are  any  relation  to  such. 
IE  so,  and  if  not,  you  are  told  "  to  shut  up,"  for  you 
are  no  better  than  you  look.  Now,  I  will  admit  of  necessity, 
I  am  a  good  being  when  asleep,  still  I  cannot  allow  such  - 
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abominations  to  be  carried  on  without  intimating  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  evil  must  be  stopped.  The  best 
plan  I  know  of  is  to  alter  our  ways  of  teaching,  and,  instead 
of  preaching  so  much  of  the  hereafter,  and  a  belief  in  the  un- 
known ;  preachers  should  teach  the  advantage  of  cleanliness 
and  purity  for  this  life,  and  a  nearer  living  to  Nature  in  all 
her  demands  for  both  sexes.  With  pleasure  I  arrived  at  the 
station,  which  freed  me  from  this  mora!  leper,  and  with  joy 
once  more  reached  my  abode  of  love,  where  I  spent  the  next 
few  days  in  contemplating  the  many  happy  hours  of  the  past, 
and  mdulging  in  the  hope  of  many  in  the  future  wherever  I 
may  roam.  Man  may  propose,  but  some  power  outside  dis- 
poses, when  we  least  expect  an  interference  with  our  leisure. 
A  well-known  political  giant  of  Kei  Road  was  determined  to 
give  me  no  rest,  and  knowing  the  interest  I  took  in  Irish 
matters,  was  persuaded  to  commence  a  tug  of  war  on  this  and 
other  questions  ;  and  I,  for  the  life  of  me  could  not  resist  res- 
ponding. I  had  in  years  gone  bye  written  and  taught  about  the 
Irish  question  and — thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Irish  to 
solve  in  a  natural  way  the  Irish  Land  Quest! on, afterwards  to  be 
carried  out  in  England,  Irish  politics  were  the  talk  of  the  day. 
O'Connell  oftentimes  said  it  had  pleased  the  English  to  forget 
Ireland's  history  and  her  wrongs.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was 
not  true,  for  sad  to  relate,  very  few  ever  read  the  true  history 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  could  not  forget.  Such  is  the  exact 
position  of  all  since  O'Connell's  time.  I  am  bold  to  say,  and 
shall  prove  it,  when  I  write  my  "  History  of  England  and  the 
United  Kingdom,"  that  not  one  boy  or  man  out  of  every 
hundred  knows  the  important  passages  in  England's  History, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  very  few  Englishmen  care  to 
know  much  about  Ireland's  history.  Now  this  state  of  things 
is  most  lamentable,  but  fortunately  it  will  have  its  cure  ;  for 
since  every  city  is  getting  its  little  Ireland,  where  English- 
men, when  no  Irish  Sea  divides,  are  compelled  to  think  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Irish  to  have  had  a  history  for  the  last 
seven  hundred  years,  since  the  Pope  gave  Peter's  hairs  and 
his  blessing  to  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  Strong-bow  party 
liberty  to  conquer  by  force  the  Irish,  so  long  as  full  and 
regular  payment  of  Peter's  Fence  was  kept  .up.     From  that 
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time,  right  on  through  the  constant  forward  and  backward 
movement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  and  after- 
wards with  the  city  undertakers  of  later  time,  whose  business  it 
was  to  bury  the  Irish,  and  take  possession  of  Irishmen's 
effects,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  as  a  practice  today,  and 
with  all  the  later  cruelties  and  impositions  forced  upon  the 
people  by  Hanoverian  soldiers  and  other  mercenaries  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  pressure  was,  in  a  small  way  got  rid 
of  by  the  removal  of  an  alien  church,  but  which  is  in  another 
way  secured  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  the  tithes,  which  still 
remain  as  a  burden  upon  the  Irish,  though  not  collected  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Church,  until  pressure  and  want, 
-  brought  about  by  eviction  and  a  cruel  rack-renting,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  since  an  English  Act  of  Pariiament  had  to 
be  passed  to  stand  between  what  may  be  called  in  reality  the 
landlord  highwaymen  and  their  tenantry,  and  such  commis- 
sion to  regulate,  from  a  land-owning  point  of  view,  what  they 
thought  a  fair  rent,  but  which  the  Irish  have  yet  to  settle  upon 
a  National  basis,  when  with  land  debenture  bonds  they  have 
bought  out  all  landlords,  both  English  and  Irish,  and  put  up 
their  lands  for  public  competition.  Now  while  one  cannot 
advocate  all  the  measures  of  the  Fenian  "no  rent"  party 
and  others,  that  to  us  Englishmen  may  appear  wild  schemes, 
still  the  Irish  must  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  they 
think  best.  It  is  for  them  to  secure  free  land  ;  and  although 
the  victims  now  of  England's  aristocracy,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  workers  for  a  higher  governmental  system  will  be 
considered  patriots  ;  and  when  Englishmen  understand  the 
true  position  between  life  and  death  that  the  Irish  stand  in, 
they  too  will  not  allow  the  aristocracy  to  fleece  and  bleed 
poor  Ireland  ever  after  ;  and  let  the  land  question  once  be 
settled  right  in  Ireland,  it  will  also  be  settled  in  England,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  hereditary  peers,  that  now  plunder  in 
England  likewise.  In  this  work,  space  is  wanting  to  go 
into  a  full  History  of  Ireland;  but  all  this  was  brought 
out  by  the  awful,  and  yet  just  retribution  first  made  known 
by  the  telegraph.  I  am  not  a  filibuster  of  an  American 
Saint  George  the  Fifth,  who  would  take  possession  without 
restitution  of  past  payments,  but  even  that  drastic  process 
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would  be  tolerated  if  such  crimes  to  Irishmea  could  be  pre- 
vented. My  system  of  buying  up  land  described  in  my  Homt 
CohniMotiott,  will  meet  the  spirit  of  equity  in  every  Englishman. 
The  doctrine  of  taking  who  can,  has  been  exemplified  too 
often  in  America,  without  finding  a  lodgment  in  England, 
even  when  advocated  by  one  unable  to  make  his  own  American 
countrymen  who  are  landless  to  see  "  eye  to  eye  "  with  him. 
The  "  outs  "  must  get  the  "  ins  "  out,  on  some  positive  base 
of  indisputable  justice,  and  then  no  fear  of  a  renewal  of  taking 
possession  of  Nature  to  the  detriment  of  future  generations. 
The  force  principle  is  old,  and  must  now  become  obsolete. 
Free  trade  in  land  is  the  need  of  all  who  desire  to  till  mother 
earth.  Free  trade  in  money  is  the  need  of  all  who  must 
exchange  the  growth  of  one  nation  with  another;  and  then 
goodwill  and  peace  will  stand  a  chance  of  a  home  among  all 
peoples,  to  the  glory  of  this  and  all  after  Ages,  world  without 
end. 

The  assassination' of  Jame^  Care^  on  the  Melrou  was  a 
tragic  conclusion  to  one  of  the  most  awful  misfortunes 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  I  say  misfortune;  for 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the"  invincibles"  might  have  looked 
upon  Burke  as  the  head  and  front  of  all  offending,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  for  Lord  Cavendish,  it  was  an  accident  that 
he  was  there,  and  for  such  a  man  there  must  have  been  a 
perfect  Indifference.  So  far  as  his  last  act  is  concerned,  that 
of  running  away,  instead  of  standing  by  to  assist  his  friend  for 
the  time  being,  one  can  only  have  a  bitter  feeling  of  contempt. 
Had  he  received  the  blows  in  the  front,  and  in  defence  of  his 
friend,  one  could  have  admired  as  well  as  pitied  him,  but  the 
cowardly  running  away  to  call  assistance  instead  of  helping 
in  such  a  moment  of  need  is  so  contemptible  that  all  sympathy 
for  the  man  is  deadened.  Much  has  been  said  of  his  ability; 
how,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  become  a  statesman, 
and  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  peer,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  it  was  possible ;  but  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  that  of  supposing  that  hereditary  genius 
is  a  constant  quantity,  and  we  protest  against  the  system  of 
putting  my  Lord  Tom  Noddy  in  a  responsible  position 
because  he  is  the  sou      bis  liather.    For  Burke,  although  it 
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is  said  be  was  a  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  as 
permanent  secretary,  he  could  and  did  use  his  influence  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Irish  people.  Who  ever  heard,  during  his 
long  official  career,  of  his  ever  protesting  against  the  wrongs 
done  by  the  English  aristocracy  7  He  was  a  silent,  but  an 
active  enemy  to  all  Irish  interests,  and  thus  a  most  objection- 
able official.  Length  of  service  and  the  age  of  an  official 
are  no  justification  for  a  tyrant,  whatever  capacity  he  may 
fill  ;  and  for  many  years  past  Dublin  Castle  has  not  been 
noted  for  its  sense  of  justice,  and  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
likely  to  repent  of  its  ways.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  all 
that  England  has  done  for  Ireland,  the  last  few  years'.  It  is 
simply  absurd.  Dare  all  Englishmen  forget  what  has  been 
done  to  her  in  the  name  of  England  in  the  past,  and  that  no 
amelioration  was  ever  given,  if  ihe  Irish  did  not  become 
violent  and  what  is  termed  revolutionary  i  The  history  of 
Ireland  is  so  bad  a  one,  that  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
revolt,  but  they  have  not  risen  as  one  man  to  rush  out  the 
intruder,  long,  long  ago. 

Being  an  agricultural  country,  the  Irishmen  depend 
upon  the  soil,  while  a  commercial  people  like  the  English 
don't  feel  pressure  to  the  same  extent,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
comprehend  the  bitter  hate  of  the  Irish  for  the  Saxon  so- 
called,  and,  as  he  thinks,  but  in  reahty  the  Norman  ruler 
and  his  descendants.  To  think  that  there  existed  the  need  of 
a  Carey  is  so  horrible,  that  one  can  only  desire  to  forget  such 
a  creature  was  born,  and  that  a  governmeut  with  a  Saxon* 
Celt  like  Gladstone  at  its  head,  should  have  to  use  such  a 
wretched  cowardly  thing,  is  disgusting,  and  when  used,  at 
last  the  alternative  was  offered  to  him  to  emigrate,  or  go 
out  without  protection.  Carey  did  emigrate,  and  he  was 
murdered.  The  lesson  should  be  one  for  cowardly  assassins 
in  the  future  to  take  to  heart,  and  they  will  probably  prefer 
to  be  hanged,  to  being  shot  down  as  traitors.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  in  England,  where  there  is  such  a  bitter 
contempt  for  the  informer,  that  a  large  section  of  the 
English  population  would  receive  the  news  of  Carey's 
fate  with  joy,  and  that  the  murderer  of  such  a  man  would  not 
meet  with  that  condeomation  which  at  first  notice  the  cir- 
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cumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  An  informer  is  looked  upon 
by  those  he  benefits  as  below  the  brute  beasts,  while  those 
who  suiler  fiom  the  acts  of  such  are  instantly  converted  into 
martyrs,  and  their  misfortunes  have  a,  halo  of  romance 
thrown  over  them.  The  whole  civilized  world  has  under 
certain  circumstances  been  benefited  from  riot  run  rampant. 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  French  revolution  of 
1789 — 1795.  The  people  ol  Fr4nce  were  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  of  Feudalism  to  that  extent  that  blood,  and  blood  only, 
could  give  them  liberty.  History  teaches  us  how,  when  the 
tyrants  resumed  power,  religion,  virtue,  and  all  that  makes  a 
nation  great,  were  swept  away.  History,  however,  taught 
more  than  this  ;  it  imparted  the  valuable  lesson  that  those  in 
power  must  rule  with  equity,  and  that  a  people  are  not  to  be 
down-trodden  by  autocratic  rule,  no  matter  what  form  that 
rule  assumes.  These  are  facts  easily  understood,  although 
they  were  then  enforced  in  a  very  aggravated  form.  Men 
and  women,  when  their  passions  were  once  aroused,  would 
not  be  stopped  in  their  work,  and  from  the  King  on  his 
throne,  to  the  suckling  babe  of  the  bloated  aristocrat,  all 
were  doomed  to  destruction.  Those  who  inaugurated  and 
those  who  carried  out  this  wholesale  slaughttr,  acted  the  part 
of  men.  They  did  not  slink  behind  the  hedges  ;  gunpowder 
mines,  infernal  machines,  and  surgeons'  knives  were  not  the 
implements  used !  They  boldly  faced  the  soldiery,  fought 
them  like  men,  were  slaughtered  in  hundreds,  and  in  their 
turn  they  massacred  by  thousands.  As  the  outcome  of  this 
war  was  to  give  the  people  liberty,  we  can  forget  the  means 
used.  With  the  Invincibtes,  Nihilists,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  sympathy  is  out  of  the  question.  We  have  only  to  in- 
stance the  case  on  account  of  which  Carey  has  lost  his  life. 
The  Invincibles  doomed  Mr.  Burke  to  death,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  vile  plot  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was 
murdered  through  his  having  been  accidentally  walking  with 
Burke.  The  Clerkenwell  outrage  is  another  instance.  Here 
the  innocent  residents  of  a  whole  street  were  nearly  immolated 
to  secure  the  escape  from  prison  of  one  man.  In  Russia 
the  same  thing  prevails ;  hundreds  of  lives  are  placed  in 
jeopardy  to  secure  the  assassination  of  one  man.    And  these 
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crimes  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty !  What  kind 
of  liberty  can  be  the  outcome  of  assassination  and  murder  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  found  a  nation  upon  the  death  shrieks  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  ?  Is  liberty  such  a  bauble 
that  those  who  wish  to  clutch  it  can  only  do  so  by  midnight 
murders  and  assassinations  7  No  liberty  so  gained  is  worth 
having,  and,  if  acquired  by  these  means,  can  never  be  re- 
tained. Those  who  to-day  in  cold  blood,  order  the  murder  of 
their  oppressors,  will  to-morrow,  in  their  turn,  be  murdered; 
and  Carey's  case  is  an  instance  of  this  fact.  We 'Regret  that 
the  Cafe  Argus  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  put  the  blood-hounds 
on  the  track  of  Carey.  As  regards  O'Donnell,  he  has  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime  with  his  life,  and  thus  another 
sacrifice  was  made  to  that  fetish,  which,  with  surgeons' 
knives  and  dynamite,  is  sought  to  be  converted  inlo  the  most 
precious  of  all  our  gifts — liberty.  Legislation  through  the 
conviction  of  the  mind  must  alter  all  tyrannies. 

In  a  review  of  European  politics,  by  Senor  Castelar,  the 
following  passages,  referring  to  Ireland  and  Carey's  death, 
occur  1 — 

"  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  assassins  of  Cavendish  would 
never  have  been  discovered  but  for  the  infamous  denunciation 
made  by  one  Carey,  who,  from  accomplice  and  accused, 
became  Crown  witness,  or  accuser — and  paid  accuser.  Such 
treason  brought  to  the  scaffold  various  patriots,  who  are 
to-day  adored  as  saints  and  martyrs  by  the  simple  faith  of  a 
people  determined  to  recover  their  country's  ancient  inde- 
pendence. And  if  the  people  adore  as  saints  these  martyrs, 
imagine  how  they  must  abhor  the  denouncers." 

After  stating  that  all  the  might  of  England  failed  to 
protect  Carey  from  the  execution  of  the  verdict  of  the  Irish 
nation,  Senor  Castelar  continues  : — 

"  On  the  morning  when  the  criminal  was  least  prepared 
the  executioner  shot  him  dead — an  exceptional  punishment 
of  an  exceptional  crime.  A  race  of  such  determination,  we 
must  admit,  is  invincible." 

For  Senor  Castelar  the  Irish  are  a  nation  of  Maccabes, 
and,  by  inference,  England  is  an  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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POLITICAL   CRIMES. 


But  what  is  a  political  crime  ?  The  obvious  defioitioQ  of 
a  political  crime  is,  one  that  is  free  from  motives  of  private 
interest  or  personal  aims.  Thus,  if  the  murderer  of  President 
Garfield  had  escaped  to  this  country,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  given  up  ;  for,  though  he  professed  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  public  interest,  there  were  facts  showing  that 
he  had  personal,  though  foolish  expectations  from  the  new 
President  elected  by  his  bullet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
assassin  of  President  Lincoln  had  reached  English  territory, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  legally  sur- 
rendered, even  while  the  civilized  world  was  shuddering  at 
his  deed.  He  might  have  been  surrendered,  but  far-seeing 
men  might  have  said  it  were  better  even  he  should  escape 
than  that  the  English  asylum,  which  had  protected  in  Canada, 
the  fugitive  slave  Anderson  (who  had  slain  his  pursuer), 
should  be  impaired  by  any  precedent. — Moncure  D.  Conway, 
in  Newcaslh  ChronicU. 

Thus  we  see  that  some  of  the  most  clear-headed  men  can 
see  far  ahead,  so  that  while  renewing  our  demand  for  liberty 
and  free  speech,  we  can  but  mourn  over  the  fact,  and  draw 
attention  to  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  that  move  men  to 
commit  such  deeds;  and  while  my  deep  sympathy  is  with 
the  Irish  nation,  it  behoves  all  Reformers  the  world  over  to 
step  to  the  extreme  verge  of  natural  right  to  proclaim  Truih 
and  Justice  to  all,  and  surrender  their  own  liberty  and  lives,  if 
need  be,  rather  than  hurt  a  hair  of  the  enemy,  other  than  in 
self  defence.  The  bloody  weapon  is  out  of  date  :  the  mind 
must  be  the  harbinger  of  all  reform,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
nation's  unanimous  desire. 

I  feel  here  at  this  stage,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  let 
two  prominent  men — Parnell  and  Davitt — speak  for  their 
country.  It  affords  me  untold  delight  to  find  that  they  are 
true  followers  of  their  old  coimtryman  Bronterre  O'Brien, 
who  for  so  many  years  nobly  advocated  "  The  Land  for  the 
People,"  but  at  the  same  time,  I  experience  a  deep  leehng  of 
regret  that  they  comprehend  nothing  of  the  great  financial 
aspect  of  the  question  which  he  so  truthfully  and  persistently 
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drew  attention  to.  As  one  unworthy  to  wear  the  mantle,  he 
dropped,  I  do  trust  that  some  noble  son  of  Erin  will  yet  be 
as  a  father  to  the  Irish  nation  to  come,  on  this  question,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  without  a  thorough  knowledge  that 
appertains  to  finance,  no  man  is  qualified  to  call  himself  a 
legislator. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  yesterday, 
a  meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  was  held  at 
Carppamore,  County  Limerick.  Messrs.  Davitt,  O'Brien, 
M.P.,  and  Harrington,  M.P.,  were  the  chief  speakers,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  in  reference  to  the  labourers,  the  Land 
Act,  self  government,  and  Parliamentary  representation. 
They  characterised  the  condition  of  the  labourers  as  deplo- 
rable and  disgraceful,  and  demanded  that  pending  a  more 
complete  and  comprehensive  measure,  those  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  Land  Act  should  give  effect  to  its  bene- 
ficial provisions,  if  any,  in  favour  of  the  labourers,  and  that 
no  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  be  regarded  as  final 
which  did  not  make  provision  for  that  suffering  class.  With 
respect  to  Home  Rule,  they  declared  that  no  measure  of 
reform  coming  from  a  foreign  Legislature  short  of  self  govern- 
ment would  satisfy  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  agitation  till  they  had  the  making 
of  their  own  laws  on  their  own  soil.  They  declared  the  Land 
Act  to  be  very  imperfect  in  design  and  administered  unfairly 
towards  the  tenants,  that  leaseholders  were  unjustly  excluded, 
and  that  the  Act  failed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  tenant 
in  his  improvements.  The  true  solution  of  the  question  was 
the  conversion  within  reasonable  time  and  on  reasonable 
terms  of  the  occupiers  into  owners,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  and  of  the  nation.  They  condemned  the 
present  representation  of  the  county,  demanding  that  its 
members  should  support  Mr.  Pamell ;  they  advocated  the 
payment  of  members  in  order  to  obtain  representatives  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  condemned  the  policy  of  emigra- 
tion. Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  praised  the 
labourers  lor  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  every  national 
movement  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  farmers  and  all 
other  classes  who  had  been  benefitted  by  their  help  would  do 
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their  duty  towards  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  give  effect 
to  the  measure  obtained  last  session  from  an  alien  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  He  observed  that  now  while 
excitement  was  dying  down  in  the  country,  the  popular  move- 
ment was  assuming  a  practical  shape.  The  old  enemy  o* 
Ireland  was  at  his  congenial  task  of  unroofing  the  homesteads 
of  the  people.  (Groans).  During  the  year  ending  in  the 
month  of  June  no  fewer  than  434  families,  or  2,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  evicted  in  the  Province  of  Leinster 
(groans),  and  three  times  the  number  would  about  comprise 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  been  deprived  of 
shelter  and  their  homes  during  the  same  period  of  Irish  land- 
lordism. Now,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
outrages  upon  the  hearthstones  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
drive  men  to  think  of  desperate  action  ;  that  these  outrages 
upon  the  part  of  landlordism  might  beget  outrages  of  another 
hind  which  they  and  all  Ireland  deplored  ?  He  thought, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  raise  no  uncertain  voice  in  condemna- 
tion of  these  acts  of  impolitic  injustice,  to  speak  mildly,  which 
had  been  recently  carried  out  at  the  behests  of  Irish  land- 
lordism. (Cheers).  How  many  of  these  people — the  poor 
people  turned  out  on  the  roadside— had  been  rack-rented  in 
the  past  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  money  they  had 
paid  would  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings  ;  how 
many  of  those  cabins  out  of  which  the  people  had  been 
thrown  had  been  erected  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland  P 
("  None.")  If  then,  God  made  the  land  for  the  people 
and  the  people  built  the  cabin  for  themselves,  he 
denounced  their  eviction  as  an  act  of  inhumanity  which 
would  be  punished  as  criminal  if  the  law  in  Ireland  were 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  religion, 
reason,  or  humanity.  (Cheers.)  However,  all  those  cases 
but  showed  the  imperative  necessity  of  concentrating  all  their 
energies,  all  their  talents,  all  their  purposes,  and  all  their 
powers  in  accomplishing  the  final  and  complete  abolition  of 
that  system,  and  as  the  day  was  coming  when  the  system 
must  go,  he  thought  the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  the  whole 
community  should  at  once  face  the  question  of  compensation, 
which  must  be  discussed  before  that  system  was  disestab- 
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lished.  (Cheers.)  Now,  the  landlords  themselves  and  that 
hereditary  obstrurtive  Chamber,  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
laid  down  a  doctrine  of  compensation,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  applied  to  themselves  when  the  time  came  for  finally  dis- 
possessing Ireland  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  introduced 
a  clause  into  the  Land  Act  which  practically  nullified  the 
operation  of  the  clause  known  as  the  Healy  clause.  (Cheers 
for  Healy.)  They  declared  that  the  length  of  enjoyment 
which  the  farmer  had  had,  constituted  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  such  improvements.  Very  well ;  if  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  farmer  of  the  improvements  he  himself  had 
made  in  his  holding  was  adequate  compensation,  what  must 
be  the  compensation  due  to  the  landlords  who  had  enjoyed 
the  improvements  made  by  the  tenant-farmers  for  the  last 
generation  ?  Surely,  if  the  man  who  had  not  created  those 
improvements  enjoyed  them,  he  was  less  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  them  than  the  farmer,  whose  skill,  anxiety,  toil  and 
labour  had  called  them  into  existence.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  Union  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  taken 
j^ 1, 200,000, 000  out  of  that  country.  This  wealth  had  been 
created,  not  by  them,  not  by  superintendence  or  anxiety  or 
outlay  on  their  part,  but  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers  and 
industrial  classes.  He  thought  that  length  of  enjoyment  of 
that  wealth  constituted  a  more  equitable  compensation  for 
them,  than  the  length  of  enjoyment  by  the  farmer  of  the  im- 
provement which  he  had  made  in  his  own  holding,  (Cheers.) 
The  men  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  had  got  to  keep  these 
truths  before  them,  and  the  demand  should  be  that  inscribed 
on  the  banner  then  before  them.  They  demanded  full  justice. 
If  justice  were  done  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to-morrow 
they  would  not  receive  their  fares  from  Kingstown  to  Holy- 
head. They  must  then  keep  this  question  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  Irish  landlordism  before  them.  The  Land  Act, 
which  Mr,  Gladstone  fondly  imagined  would  bolster  up  Irish 
landlords,  if  not  a  complete  failure,  was  rapidly  becoming  so. 
Not  one  out  of  six  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland  had  yet  had  his 
rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Court.  The  enormous  expense  wasted 
upon  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  the  litigation  between 
tenant-farmers  and  the  lawyers,  showed  that  these  artificial 
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efibrts  to  sustain  a  doomed  system  were  of  no  avail,  and  that 
landlordism  must  go  where  every  other  exploded  monstrosity 
.  had  gone  Lefore  tt.  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  them  not,  then,  be 
tempted  by  temporary  expedients.  Economy,  force,  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  were  all  battling  against  landlordism,  and 
destiny  hadwritten  its  doom.  Finally,  he  would  ask  them  to 
be  still  and  resolute ;  to  be  calm  and  self-composed  ;  to  be 
united  and  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  to  be  true  to  be 
political  kith  handed  down  to  them  from  the  past;  and 
victory  would  soon  crown  their  efforts  with  a  garland  of 
success.    (Loud  cheers.) 

■'  Mr.  Pamell  said— I  come  now  to  my  last  example  of  this 
most  pernicious  and  extraordinary  Government— the  sup- 
pression of  the  northern  meetings.  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  be 
able  across  the  water  to  hoodwink  the  simple  people  of 
Galashiels,  but  he  is  not  going  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
any  section  of  the  Irish  people.  Neither  Irish  Orangemen 
nor  Irish  Nationalists  will  believe  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  does 
himself  the  honour  of  believing  what  he  has  told' the  people 
of  Galashiels.  All  through  his  speech  there,  it  is  easy  to 
detect  the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  the  man  who  exaggerates, 
for  his  own  purpose,  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the 
action  of  a  few  wretched  Orangemen  (hear,  hear),  and  who 
deliberately  applys  for  the  same  purposes,  the  resources  for 
mischief  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords  who  hire  them.  He 
admits  the  illegality  of  their  proceeding  from  top  to  bottom. 
He  describes  them  in  most  forcible  language,  while  he 
enormously  magnifies  the  results  likely  to  arise  from  it.  And 
what  is  his  excuse  for  the  action  of  the  Government  ?— an 
action,  you  must  remember,  exactly  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
and  demands  of  the  transgressors  and  law-breakers.  His 
excuse  was  that  it  would  take  i,00o  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
protect  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  to  enable  those 
seeking  an  alteration  in  the  laws  to  do  what  they  had  a  legal 
right  to  do.  (Cheers.)  Nationalists  meet  together  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  Amendment  ot  the  Land  Act,  or  an 
alteration  in  any  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  Lord  Mayor 
goes  up  to  Derry  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  Ireland,  the  excuse  for  proclaiming  the  meeting 
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in  the  on«  case,  and  for  winking  at  proceedings  of  the 
assassins  who  fired  at  him  (cheers),  is  that  it  would  take  i  ,000 
infantry  and  cavalry  to  do  anything  else.  Did  the  Govern- 
ment hesitate  to  protect  the  Lough  Mask  expedition  in  1880 
because  it  took  1,000  infantry  and  cavalry  to  protect  them  ? 
(Cheers).  Did  they  ever  refuse  protection  to  any  landlord 
engaged  in  the  extermination  of  his  tenants— to  any  engaged 
in  forestalling  the  Land  Act  by  selling  out  the  interest  of  the 
tenants  ?  (Cheers).  Was  the  English  Government  ever 
known  to  refuse  all  the  men,  all  the  arms,  and  all  the  money 
that  might  be  necessary  for  such  protection  ?  ("  Never.") 
Did  the  Government  shrink  from  holding  1,000  untried  men 
in  prison  for  12  long  months  in  1881  and  1882,  lest  any  im- 
pediment should  be  offered  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  landlord 
class?  (Cheers).  No;  all  our  experience  of  English  force 
in  Ireland  results  in  this  coflclusion — that  they  are  always 
willing  to  employ  that  force  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  at  every 
risk,  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  where  it  is  a  question  of 
protecting  the  so-called  rights  of  the  minority  against  the 
majority  (cheers)  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  extending  the 
protection  of  the  law — the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  law — 
to  the  majority  against  the  minority  in  the  assertion  of  their 
legal  rights,  then  we  find  abundant  excuses,  and  abundant 
reasons,  in  the  minds  of  our  English  rulers,  for  evading  their 
legal  and  their  just  obligations.  (Loud  cheers,)  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  north  teach  once  more  the  oft-taught  lesson, 
that  the  law  in  Ireland  is  only  powerful  where  the  minority 
appeals  to  its  protection.  It  is  then  quick  to  strike  vengefully 
and  unmercifully.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  where  it  may  happen 
that  a  statute  survives,  a  statute  of  beneficial  import  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — survives  even  in  a  mutilated  condition — 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  find  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  putting  in  force  that  statute  is  slow  and  ineflTectual. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  until  English  statesmen  learn,  English 
Liberals  and  English  Radicals  learn,  the  first  lesson  of 
their  political  creed — that  every  nation,  that  every  country, 
has  a  right  to  be  governed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
majority  of  that  country  (cheers) — they  will  fail,  as  they  have 
Eilways  failed,  in  their  task  of  governing  the  Irish  people. 
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Gentlemen,  we  arc  told  about  the  franchise  ;  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  going  to  be  great  and  generous,  and  going 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  Ireland.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  exists 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  solid  band  of  forty  men,  who 
would  vote  steadily  against  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
England,  if  Ireland  were  left  out,  we  should  see  very  little  of 
the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  Bill.  (Cheers.)  We  can  survey 
these  questions  and  contests  of  English  parties  with  perfect 
equanimity.  Our  position  is  a  strong  and  a  winning  one 
in  any  case.  Whether  they  extend  the  franchise  or  whether 
they  do  not,  we  shall  return  between  70  and  80  members  in 
the  next  election.  (Loud  cheers.)  Our  cause  is  undoubtedly 
a  winning  cause  ("  Hear,  hear  "},  and  though  the  progress  we 
may  be  making  at  present,  and  in  the  face  of  coercion,  must 
be  slow,  yet  still  we  are  making  progress.  We  are  making 
up  the  force,  and  adding  to  the  impetus  which  was  given  to 
the  Irish  national  cause  in  the  days  of  the  great  Land  League 
movement  (cheers) ;  and  although  it  is  hard — although  our 
blood  often  boils  in  witnessing  the  indignities,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  persecutions  which  many  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  by  day  and  by  night  ("  Hear,  hear  ") 
— we  must  be  patient.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  patient, 
We  shall  win  if  we  are  patient.  The  miserable  character  of 
the  shifts  and  evasions  which  the  Irish  Executive  has  daily 
resorted  to,  shows  that  we  are  winning  ;  coercion  cannot  last 
forever.  (Cries  of  "No.")  This  Coercion  Act  is  running 
out,  and  we  are  living  it  down.  There  is  one  thing  that  it  is 
very  well  for  us  to  remember  and  to  remind  the  English  people 
of— that  if  there  be  one  fact  more  certain  than  another ;  it  is, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  coerced  again,  if  the  present  Coercion  - 
Act  or  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  renewed,  if  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  restored  -to  us,  these  things  shall  be  done  by  a  Tory 
Government,  and  not  by  a  Liberal  Government  (cheers),  and 
shall  carry  with  them,  in  the  shape  of  increased  taxes  and 
foreign  wars,  penalties  in  excess  of  those  inflicted  upon  us. 
Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  Irish  people  in 
England — separated,  isolated  as  they  are—and  for  your 
independent  Irish  members  to  determine  at  the  next  general 
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election,  whether  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  Ministry  shall  rule 
England.  (Cheers.)  This  Is  a  great  force  and  a  great  power. 
If  we  cannot  rule  ourselves,  we  can  at  least  cause  them  to  be 
ruled  as  we  choose.  (Great  laughter  and  cheering).  This 
force  has  already  gained  for  Ireland  inclusion  in  the  coming 
Franchise  Bill.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud,  hopeful  and 
energetio-rdetermined  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
away,  until  it  has  bequeathed  to  those  who  come  after  us,  the 
great  birthright  of  national  independence  and  prosperity. 
(Great  cheering,  amid  which  the  hon.  gentleman  sat  down). 

The  trial  of  O'Donnell  came  abotit  in  due  time,  and  as 
every  one  expected,  his  conviction  and  execution  followed. 
The  one  great  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  man  is,  that  after 
all,  he  should  set  up  a  lie  as  a  defence.  Far  better  would  it 
have  been,  if  he  had  boldly  asserted  that  he  looked  upon  such 
a  man  and  informer  as  unworthy  to  live,  and  he  felt  justified 
in  acting  as  his  executioner,  even  if,  in  the  end,  his  own  life 
was  forfeited  for  it,  for  they  who  are  bold  enough  to  act,  must 
not  expect  to  get  out  of  the  consequences.  The  judge  who 
tried  and  passed  sentence  upon  O'Donnell  could  but  admit 
that  Carey  was  a  hypocritical  and  abominably  wicked  man  ; 
but  no  law  could  allow  one  individual  to  take  the  life  of 
another,  because  he  was  a  wicked,  abominable  man.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  the  place  of  the  judge  to  tell  the  world  how 
such  as  Carey  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  the  late  Tory 
and  land-robbing  class  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  while  the  in- 
justice continues  in  Ireland,  that  independent  of  any  writing, 
men  will  feel  that  it  is  no  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  such  men, 
while  they  abominate  their  wicked  deeds ;  but  to  take  life 
without  due  trial  is  contrary  to  all  State  or  natural  law,  and 
in  violation  of  every  right  principle ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot  be  permitted  in  any  civilised  country.  We  can  ail 
forgive  the  awfully  tragic  ending,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
death  sentence,  O'Donnell  drew  himself  up,  and  with  a  tem- 
pest of  hate  in  heart  and  brain  could  shout  "  To  Hell  with 
the  British  Crown,  and  three  cheers  for  Ireland,  his  native 
land,  and  "  three  cheers  for  America,"  a  startling  and  painful 
ending  to  an  awful  death  sentence,  seeming  to  point  to  the  £act 
that,  say  what  people  may,  America  is  the  hope  of  all  £ree 
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liberty-loving  people,  and  di'^tined  to  work  out  the  salvation 
of  the  struggling  classes  in  England.  But  what  a  fearful 
thing  to  contemplate  ;  that  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish,  is 
due  to  the  base  government  and  mismanagement  of  the  past 
centuries,  and  that  there  is  but  one  hope,  as  herein  expressed 
by  the  home  paper,  which  I  now  print,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  Governments  will  rule  in  equity,  and  thus 
remove  all  cause  of  violence  and  wrong-doing. 

Right  or  Dynamite. — We  may  denounce  dynamite  with 
righteous  indignation,  but  we  must  acknowledge  the  revolu- 
tion it  is  effecting  in  the  arts  of  offence  and  defence.  As 
gunpowder,  rified  cannon  and  railroads  changed  the  former 
methods  of  war,  so  this  new  agent  has  shifted  again  the 
balance  of  power,  reducing  still  further  the  supremacy  of 
.  brute  force  and  mere  numbers.  Great  armies,  vast  cities,  are 
indeed  a.  source  of  weakness  in  dynamite  warfare  furnishing 
as  they  must,  the  most  vulnerable  pnmts  of  attack  for  its 
wholesale  destructive  power.  A  barren  rock  iii  the  secret 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  with  its  dynamite  laboratory,  aud 
convoys  by  air  or  land,  may  set  at  naught  all  the  standing 
armies  of  the  proud  German  Empire,  and  drop  annihilation 
upon  its  walled  cities  at  any  hour  by  night  or  day.  A  single 
wayfarer,  with  dynamite  in  his  pocket,  throws  the  cities  of 
England  into  greater  terror,  than  would  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  landing  at  Dover,  with  only  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  guns  and  sabres.  A  handful  of  hunted,  homeless 
Nihilists  are  able  to  terrorise  all  Russia,  forcing  its  Emperor 
to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive,  and  making  his  very  coronation  a 
problem  of  chance.  Jupiter,  with  his  lightnings,  was  scarcely 
more  a  master  of  the  ancient  world,  than  is  the  mob  with  its 
bomb  of  dynamite,  the  avenging  Fate  of  modern  monarchies. 
At  the  £rst  glance,  dynamite  seems  an  implement  of  fiends, 
but  a  closer  view  discovers  in  it  a  potent  minister  of  good. 
All  triumphs  .of  science  and  invention  work  inevitably,  jn 
the  end,  for  the  people.  It  is  these  scientific  victories  which 
have  made  the  populace  of  to-day,  other  than  the  slaves 
and  chattels  of  the  ancient  civilisations.  But  for  these, 
"  the  divine  right  of  kings  "  would  still  dominate  the  world, 
and  the  great  mass  would  be  but  cheap  material  to  build  the 
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tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Every  advance  in  science  has  given 
the  people  an  additional  hold  of  the  sceptre  of  power. 
Sometimes  by  an  iocrease  of  the  general  wealth,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steam  engine,  the  loom,  the  sewing-machine ; 
sometimes  by  a  general  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
destruction,  as  in  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  cannon 
and  firearms,  making  a  single  man  often  more  formidable 
than  a  phalanx  of  ancient  swordsmen.  Every  increase 
in  the  destructiveness  of  the  weapons  of  war,  has  brought 
increased  respect  and  importance  for  the  individual  war- 
maker.  Thus,  to-day,  the  poorest  Nihilist,  with  his  dynamite, 
is  an  object  of  more  consideration  from  the  Czar  and  his 
nobles,  than  would  be  forty  thousand  serfs  of  the  olden-time, 
armed  simply  with  staves  and  forks.  As  a  direct  consequence, 
the  case  of  these  poor  malcontents  will  be  more  heeded  than 
it  has  been  heretofore.  Not  even  proud  England  can  escape 
the  alternative.  She  may  resist  for  a  time,  and  try  laws  of  ex- 
cessive rigour  ;  but  at  last  she  will  come  to  respect  this  hidden 
force,  and  find  it  wiser  and  cheaper  to  cultivate  the  Irishman's 
good-will  than  his  ill-will.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  when  the 
first  mad  outburst  of  murder  and  destruction  has  cleared  away, 
that  there  will  follow  throughout  the  world,  a  more  ready  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  governments,  to  listen  to  thepetition  of  the 
humblest  clssses  of  the  community,  and  to  see  that  no  burdens 
of  unjust  laws  madden  them  to  revolt.  The  consequence  will 
be  an  era  of  comparative  peace  and  good-will,  greater  stability, 
lessfrequent  revolutions  in  governments,  and  the  eventual  abo- 
lition of  standing  armies.  This  consummation  can  evidently  be 
achieved,  most  directly,  by  some  agency  like  the  perfected 
dynamite  bomb  and  electrical  battery,  which  will  iijake  great 
armies  useless,  and  mere  targets  for  destruction  e»  viasse, 
instead  of  reserves  of  strength.  In  the  future,  little  corps  of 
engineers  with  telescope,  batteries,  and  balloons,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  lumbering  armies  of  the  past,  and  finish  in  a  few 
days,  perhaps  hours,  what  in  olden  times  would  have  been  a 
thirty-years'  war.  These  effects  will  be  observed  wherever 
the  dynamite  wave  reaches ;  horror,  and  attempts  at  repres- 
sion, at  first;  then  the  better  counsels  of  discretion  and 
humanity ;  ajid  at  last  a  genuine  recognition  of  the  brother- 
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hood  of  the  despised  classes;  a  sincere  purpose  to  relieve 
their  estate,  and  remove  from  them  all  unjust  discriminations. 
We  say  unjust  discriminations ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  this 
discontent,  this  unaminity  of  outcry,  should  appear  through 
all  Europe  without  some  serious  Justification  in  bad  laws.  It 
is  not  human  nature  to  wince  without  pain.  In  all  ages,  the 
common  people  have  been  more  ready  to  accept  and  endure  im- 
positions, than  to  rebel  without  cause  against  fair  institutions. 
It  is  weakness  in  all  governments,  to  favor  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor.  Monarchies  are  avowedly  governments  of 
privileges  for  the  few ;  but  Republics  do  not  counteract  the 
tendency  of  power  to  gravitate  to  the  powerful.  Here  in 
New  York,  which  has  been  a  hundred  years  perfecting  its 
system  of  free  institutions,  how  many  of  its  laws  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor  in  plain  defiance  of  principle ;  the 
discriminations  are  irritating  to  the.  classes  discriminated 
against,  and  tend  to  alienate  them  from  the  State,  which  they 
should  look  up  to  as  a  sure  protector,  and  love  as  a  second 
father.  Without  such  regard  from  the  humblest,  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  no  Government  can  stand  in  entire 
security.  It  will  be  well  for  our  legislators  to  heed  the 
warning  that  comes  to  us  from  Europe,  to  give  due  diligence 
to  hunting  out  from  our  statute-books  all  traces  of  vicious, 
partial,  superfluous  laws,  especially  such  as  tend  to  keep  up 
the  old  antagonisms  between  poor  and  rich.— Home  journal, 
America. 

LATEST    TELEGRAM. 

London  in  a  State  of  Siege, 

Two  thousand  men  of  the  British  Infantry  have  been  ordered 
to  protect  public  buildings  in  London.  The  Coldstream 
Guards  are  guarding  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The  above  is  an  evidence  that  besieged  and  garrisoned 
Ireland  has  come  home  to  roost  with  a  vengeance.  All  evil 
brings  its  punishment,  and,  unfortunately,  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  guilty ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  Big  England  is  in  a  state  of  siege  by  Little  Ireland, 
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and  each  avenue  of  this  Little  Ireland  may  contain  the ' 
elements  of  a  force  more  formidable  than  all  the  Life  Guards, 
if  rushed  to  any  given  spot ;  in  fact,  they  may  even  outrun  the 
rush  of  Old  Senacherib's  Army,  go  to  sleep  as  Life  Guards, 
and  be  found  in  the  morning  nowhere.  If  a  few  drops  of  the 
new  European  fire,  that  has  superseded  the  old  Greek  fire 
is  utilised,  truly  in  these  days  Jove  and  his  darts  of  lighting, 
are  small  matters  compared  to  the  modein  appliance,  and  all 
to  be  traced  to  making  agitation  in  Ireland  an  outrage.  The 
Tories,  if  they  had  the  power  would  stop  every  utterance  that 
criticised  their  Government  forms.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are 
told,  maintained  that  "  The  Land  League  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  legitimate  and  useful  organisation,  because  it  exercised 
pressure  on  Parliament  to  pass  the  Land  Bill,"  so  we  see  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Once  let  it  be  understood  how  to 
nationalize  Ireland  for  Irishmen,  by  the  plan  of  buying  out 
with  land  debenture  bonds  all  the  old  landholders  and  in 
each  county  letting  it  out  by  public  competition  to  all  Irish 
comers,  then  each  and  every  Irishman  will  feel  it  his  im- 
perative duty  to  uphold  the  land  law  conditions  at  all  times. 
Lord  Salisbury  speaks  of  "  lawless  plunder  by  conspiracies." 
Does  themanever  consider  hiswords  ?  What  in  the  past  history 
of  Ireland,  have  we  but  conspiracies  by  kh  order  to  rob,  with 
andwithout  the  law,  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nation  of  their  hard- 
gotten  wealth  ?  Why  the  whole  historj',  as  practised  by  the 
Salisbury  class,  is  one  huge  conspiracy  against  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  it  is  from  a  sense  of  this  huge  theft  of  the  past,  that 
the  Irish  will  no  longer  tolerate,  even  if  they  have  in  a  semi 
lawful  way  to  proclaim,  without  being  summoned  by  the 
Queen,  a  "Law  of  Exile"  to  all  present  landlords.  The  no-rent 
cry  is  not  likely  to  be  hushed  by  any  land  law  passed  by  Whig 
exorcised  by  Tory  influence  for  their  future  advantage,  irre- 
spectively of  the  fact  that  the  land  tiller  is  entitled  to  all  the  in- 
come of  soil  wrought  by  his  hands.  Then  he  will  be  most  will- 
ing to  give  and  pay  his  part  towards  good  government ;  but  to 
still  supply  the  means  to  keep  men  in  idleness,  never,  never, 
not  even  if  you  yet  double  dragoon  poor  Ireland, — the  fact  is 
now  luiown,  that  each  man  is  entitled  to  the  result  of  his  toil, 
without  an  idle  participator,  and  this  fact  cannot  now  be  hid. 
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In  the  future  there  will  be  no  room  in  Ireland  or  England  for 
the  landlord  ;  he  must  be  relegated  to  the  past,  and  if  he  still 
desires  to  live  on  the  soil,  must  take  his  equal  chance  as  a 
tiller  in  the  usual  competitive  way,  if  not,  pass  on  to 
happier  toiling  or  hunting  grounds,  at  his  own  expense. 
The  French  have  been  the  forerunners  of  European  liberties. 
The  pre-sent  force  pressure  by  bayonet  and  ball  will  not  always 
last,  and  it  may  be  said  that  IreUnd  is  the  main  factor  to 
settle  the  land  question  of  the  United  English  Commonwealth. 
It  is  no  use  rushing  prominent  men  into  prisons,  calling  them 
by  the  name  of  suspects,  and  treating  them  like  felons,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  England ;  nor  is  it  tolerable  that  the  trial 
by  jury  of  a  man's  countryman  should  be  suspended,  or  that 
juries  should  be  packed.  You  may  suppress  for  a  time,  but 
you  cannot  crush  out ;  there  will  be  a  rebound  of  some  kind 
that  will  simply  move  off  by  some  sharp  processs,  not  to  be 
divulged  until  the  supreme  moment  arrives.  The  hanging 
process  by  order  of  the  foreign  judges,  carried  out  by  the 
horde  of  foreign  occupiers,  is  a  clumsy  and  a  cruel  form  of 
death,  aggravated  by  the  mental  torture  before  the  final 
spasm  is  given.  The  French  are  more  humane  in  the  mode ; 
for  after  condemnation  they  give  no  notice  of  the  death-hour, 
and  &om  the  time  of  condemnation  to  the  one  of  execution, 
allow  the  victim  free  liberty  of  enjoyment  with  friends.  The 
future  will  give  not  even  this,  if  Ireland  is  not  freed  from  the 
nationality  obliterators,  for  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  nation 
will  arise,  and  with  flashes  of  lightning  remove  their  oppres- 
sors. Science  in  these  days  is  no  monopoly,  and  when  the 
time  arrives,  it  will  be  found  that  the  oppressed  in  their 
National  Assembly  will,  in  their  legal  form,  demand  the  final 
exile  and  expatriation  of  all  the  foreigners.  Before,  and 
during  the  twentieth  century,  will  be  a  time  of  purification  for 
Europe,  that  will  indeed  bring  the  end  of  the  world  to  many, 
a  little  too  soon,  and  quite  unexpectedly.  Nationalities  cannot 
always  be  crushed  out,  and  tyrants  exist  and  douiish  for 
ever. 

Since  it  is  not  the  product  of  human  efibrt,  but  a  gift  of 
nature,  all  titles  to  own  land,  beyond  the  cost  of  improve- 
meots,  are  morally  void.    Que  has  no  more  right  to  8«U  land 
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than  to  sell  his  mother ;  for  what  is  earth  but  the  nursing 
parent  of  us  all  ?  The  two  main  factors  in  productive  enter* 
prise  are  laud  and  labour  ;  if  control  of  the  first  is  usurped, 
the  vassalage  and  spnilation  of  the  second  is  inevitable.  To 
possess  and  use  land,  is  as  clearly  a  natural  right,  as  to  use  air 
and  light.  In  abolishingt  he  fraud  of  ownership  in  land,  we 
shall  affinn  Ihe  natural  right  to  hold  it  in  and  for  use ; 
emancipate  farmers,  and  enable  working  women  and  men 
generally,  not  only  to  "  read  their  title  clear  to  mansions  in 
the  skies,"  but  ground  to  stand  on  and  a  roof  to  live  under 
here  below. 

YOURS  OR  MINE. 

BETTSB  THIKQS. 


When  the  ivign  of  pride  tbaU  oewe  thranghont  the  world. 
When  the  mle  of  Nlfiihiieu  ia  downirud  hnrled. 
When  the  light  of  knowledge  shineB  in  em?  bewt. 
And  the  olondi  of  pnijndioe,  thrown  bM)k,  depart— 

Tb«t  men  m*Lj  look  up  (Bsib 

And  behold  as  In  s  glan. 

Tut  lupiriig  truth  TBTMled, 

Better  thing!  haTveome  to  peH. 

Better  thing!  (hall  oome  to  pMi— 

When  to  mui  hia  feUow-mftn  iball  kindly  tnm. 
When  the  Same  of  mntnsl  lore  iball  brightlj  bom. 
When  might'i  Tetter,  bj  ite  light,  ihall  be  rireo. 
And  the  mind  debued  becomei  mem  like  he«ren. 
Then  may  men  look  ap  agsin^lo. 

Better  thing!  aliBll  oome  to  pttM — 

When  the  weak  become  the  strong — aye,  strong  in  tmth. 
When  wisdom  gnidea  old  age,  and  glory  yonth, 
When  the  niirol  blind  ihall  see,  each  fkoe  to  face, 
And  the  bittereit  foea  oro  olaeped  in  fond  embnMB — 
Then  moo  may  look  np  again,  to. 

Better  thing!  sball  oome  to  paai — 

When  the  happineis  of  all,  and  not  the  few, 
Ehall  lead  the  rich  ones  of  the  earth  to  think  and  do^ 
When  onr  prisons  Tsinly  wait  to  !trengtben  orime, 
And  the  iMt  in  workhonse  walls  has  spent  his  tiin»~ 
Then  may  men  look  np  again,  Ao. 
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Better  thingt  ihall  oome  to  pao — 

When  the  I»i*  of  lore  preT>ili  o'er  alt  tba  earth. 
Whan  jnitioe  mod  foTbearaiice  ipriDg  to  birth, 
When  meD  ihall  itrlre  together,  and  oontend 
O'er  power,  eoom,  (bv,  to  gain  life'i  nableat  and— 
Then  at-j  uen  look  np  again,  Ao. 


by  Google 


CHAPTER    XVIII, 


From  my  impassioned  defence  of  the  Irish,  and  my  strong 
expressioDS  in  the  cause  of  reform,  I  was  chaffed  as  an  up- 
holder of  "Liberty,  Equalityand  Fraternity,"  and  a  division 
of  all  property  among  the  people.  It  is  astonishing  how 
glibly  men  will  talk  of  the  desire  of  the  reformer  to  share  and 
share  alike  cf  property  in  existence,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
three  cardinal  principles  and  rights,  as  represented  in 
"  Equality,  Liberty  and  Fraternity.  A  respecter  of  individual 
ownership  of  property  produced  by  his  or  her  labour,  never 
yet  advocated  an  equal  division  of  property ;  but  they  demand 
that  there  be  no  monopoly  of  nature  in  her  raw  state ;  and 
that  labour  desiring  to  have  the  use  of  the  same,  should  have 
the  liberty  of  using  her  on  an  equality  with  all  others,  thus 
producing  a  fraternity,  from  the  right  of  liberty  and  equality, 
at  all  times,  to  be  equally  recogtiised  among  all  producers. 
As  the  time  is  now  coming  for  great  changes  for  the  better, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a  glance  backwards  at  the 
view  the  ancients  had,  and  which  will  strengthen  our  views 
and  actioDS  in  the  future.  I  do  not  claim,  as  some  may,  to 
have  an  insight  into  all  matters,  neither  do  I  think  I  can 
express  my  thoughts  so  ably  as  many,  and  I  therefore  give 
here  the  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  so  fully  described 
"  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity,"  and  to  whom  I  feel 
indebted  as  a  brother  worker  for  the  right  in  South  Africa. 

Labour. — "  Labour,  of  all  things  perhaps,  esteemed  the 
most  tiresome  and  commonplace,  is  replete  with  meaning  and 
crowned  with  joy.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  human  progress 
and  the  means  of  civilization  ;  it  disciplines  the  faculties,  pro- 
motes health,  and  developes  energy,  industry,  perseverance, 
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and  a  host  of  qualities  necessary  to  buman  happiness.  Without 
it  the  family,  society,  government — everything  which  now 
forms  our  safety  and  comfort — would  be  impossible.  How  then 
can  it  ever  appear  commonplace  ?  Only  by  losing  sight  of 
these  grand  results,  and  dwelling  wholly  on  the  burdens  or 
injuries  caused  by  an  excessive  amount  of  labour  pressing 
unduly  on  certain  individuals,  or  by  pursuing  it  from  compul- 
sion alone,  in  a  mechanical  and  unintelligent  manner." 

To  many,  Socialism  is  like  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  and  the 
socialist  is  looked  upon  as  an  outcast  and  a  fire-brand  by  a 
large  section  of  society,  and  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  com- 
bat this  silly  idea,  before  people  look  into  the  real  aims  of  the 
true  socialist.  The  gospel  of  socialism  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  all  our  future  legislation.  Now  there  is  a  silent  growth  ; 
bye  and  bye  a  mote  rapid  one.  It  is  felt  to  be  in  the  air. 
Nobody  in  the  upper  circles  talks  loudly  about  it,  but  it  is 
very  much  thought  of.  Evidence  of  how  deeply  the  popular 
mind  is  stirred,  among  the  thoughtful  working  classes,  is  con- 
tinually cropping  up  ;  and  the  socialists  of  London — of  whom 
there  are  more  than  is  generally  supposed — have  just  issued 
an  address,  stating  that  Governments,  no  matter  of  what 
party,  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  aristocratic  and 
capitalist  classes,  who  under  diflerent  disguises,  as  judges 
and  police  officials,  priests  and  hangmen,  &c.,  use  their 
strength  and  energies  to  support  the  monopolies  and  privileges 
of  the  exploiters.  Believe  me,  that  there  is  indeed  a  some- 
thing, not  only  in  the  air,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  these  words,  as  defined  in 
their  manifesto.  Their  objects  are  understood  to  be  to  over- 
throw the  present  competitive  state  of  society,  and  to  establish 
a  new  rigime,  based  upon  the  prineiples  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  justice.  That  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
before  this  is  effected,  all  must  admit ;  but  that  a  change  for 
the  better  must  come,  is  being  silently  fe!t  in  all  countries. 
There  is  hope  now  that  the  thinking,  working  reformer 
can  defeat  the  humbugs  that  belong  to  the  Tory,  Whig  or 
Radical  wing.  If  the  men  in  Parliament,  who  ask  to  be 
there  as  independent  men,  must  be  there  only  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  mere  outsiders,  I  say  we  have  had 
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too  much  ofsuch  independence  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
which  are  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  interest  of  the  Parliament 
sitters.  Their  impudence  in  stating  that  they  do  not  go  there 
as  delegates,  must  be  punished  by  refusing  to  send  such 
impostors  at  all.  They  who  cannot  go  into  Parliament  as 
the  honoured  servants  of  the  people,  are  welcome  to  sit  in 
their  own  homes ;  but  they  are  not  fit  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Socialists  know  full  well  that  the 
existing  Parliament  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  military  interest 
numbering  168,  the  aristocratic  interest  272,  the  landed 
interest  267,  the  law  interests  122,  the  official  interest  113, 
the  railway  interest  113,  the  trading,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interest  155,  the  liquor,  money,  literary,  profes- 
sional and  scientific  interests,  constituting  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  the  labour  interest,  which  is  represented 
by  iwo  members  only.  Most  of  these  are  known  to  be  members 
of  the  highway — exploiter  class,  who  think  it  no  sin  to  rob 
and  plunder  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  at  times  without  the 
name  of  the  law.  It  is  time  this  house  of  thieves  had  notice 
to  quit,  or  the  time  may  come  when  writs,  without  and  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  may  run  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Queen's  name.  The  socialist  of  the  day,  who  believes  in  the 
dignity  of  labour,  and  the  preservation  of  the  products  of  that 
labour,  is  not  a  Luddite  of  the  past.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  intelligent  workman  is  the  only  person  who 
is  grievously  discontented  with  the  anarchy  of  our  modem 
competitive  system  ;  and  in  the  struggle  which  is  impending, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  are  ready  to  renounce  their  class  for 
the  sake  of  justice.  In  these  days,  the  workmen  know  it  is 
not  the  machine  that  is  their  enemy,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  It  is  by  no  means  the  invention  and 
employment  of  labour-saving  machinery  that  Socialists 
denounce ;  but  it  is  the  system,  through  which  all  the  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  machinery,  have  failed  to  lighten  the  day's 
toil  of  a  single  labouring  man  ;  and  now,  instead  of  breaking 
the  machines,  it  is  the  aim  of  every  Socialist  to  teach  his 
fellow- workmen  of  all  countries  to  take  control  of  the  machine, 
and  ensure  its  use  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society,  and 
not  in  the  special  interests  of  one  class  alone.    The  statement 
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of  a  Mr.  Hyndman  is  well  worth  a  notice  here.  He 
says  : — "  The  workman  repays  the  wages  of  his  day's  labour 
in  the  first  quarter  of  his  day's  work.  Therefore  every 
employer  finding  work  for  a  thousand  hands  at  an  average 
wage  of  thirty  shillings,  would  make  a  profit  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a '  million  a  year."  I>oes  Mr.  Hyndman  believe 
this  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  fact  ?  "  Of  course 
not ;  it  being  the  most  complete  possible  misrepresentation 
of  his  argument,  which  is,  not  that  each  labourer  gives  three- 
quarters  of  his  time  for  nothing  to  the  particular  person  who 
employs  him,  but  that  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  give  away 
that  amount  of  unpaid  "  surplus  value  "  to  the  classes  above 
them,  who  divide  the  spoil  among  each  other  as  best  they 
may.  And  this  remainstrue,  even  though  particular  employers 
of  labour  fail  to  secure  any  of  the  spoil  for  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  are  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  The  name  of 
the  non-producing  classes  is  legion,  and  every-one  of  them 
takes  his  tithe  of  the  wealth  which  the  workers  produce.  The 
share  of  the  actual  employer  may  be  little  or  nothing,  but 
none  the  less  does  the  lender  of  capital  secure  interest  on  his 
loan  ;  the  broker  exact  his  brokerage  ;  the  lawyer  make  off 
with  his  fee  ;  the  middleman  of  every  description  pocket  his 
profit,  and  the  landlord  make  sure  of  his  rent.  Nor  does  even 
this  exhaust  the  list  of  people  who  fatten  upon  the  wealth 
which  others  produce  ;  for  besides  the  profit  which  is  cleared 
by  the  middleman  on  every  transaction,  and  besides  the  rent 
that  goes  to  the  landlord  of  the  concern,  we  have  also  to 
reckon  up  the  rents  that  go  to  the  various  landlords  of  the 
different  middlemen  themselves,  and  finally  the  rates  that  are 
paid  away  to  support  the  paupers  who  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  last  machine.  All  these 
numerous  persons,  whether  willing  or  unwilling  to  work  pro- 
ductively, are  ultimately  supplied  with  food  or  clothing, 
luxuries  and  necessaries,  by  those  who  actually  do  work. 
When  this  multitude  of  sharers  of  the  surplus  value  of  the 
labourer  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
prey  is  not  always  enough  to  satisfy  the  plunderers,  and  that 
some  employers  are  ruined  while  others  grow  rich. 
Employers  and  labourers  are  plunged  into  destitution  ahke, 
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when  any  great  and  sudden  improvement  in  machinery 
unexpectedly  reduces  to  a  large  extent  the  social  labour- 
value  of  the  articles  which  they  produce.  Imagine,  what 
is  perfectly  possible  at  any  moment,  the  invention  of  a 
cheap  method  of  storing  electricity,  which  would  render  our 
coal  supplies  superflous  to-raorrow.  Under  any  reasonable 
organization  of  society,  such  a  discovery  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  human  race,  and  would  reduce  their  necessary 
toil  by  half.  But  what  would  be  the  result  under  the 
capitalist  system  ?  Thousands  of  wage-slaves  would  be 
driven  to  the  workhouse,  whither  hundreds  of  employers 
would  speedily  follow  them,  and  the  capital  of  a  few  mil- 
lionaires would  roll  up  fifty  times  as  rapidly  as  before.  The 
relative  amount  of  surplus  value  has  risen  with  the  cheapening 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  made  to  pay  tithe  to  half- 
a-dozen  different  capitalists  to-day,  for  each  one  that  it 
formerly  was  obliged  to  support.  And  the  number  increases, 
as  time  goes  on,  from  the  very  fact  that  some  of  the  producers 
recruit  the  roll  of  the  non-producers  by  rising  into  their  ranks 
— a  fact  which  is  quoted  by  some  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  system. 

The  future  will  believe  in  the  dignity  and  equality  of  labour, 
and  that  feeling  of  contempt  will  then  be  felt  for  the  man 
who  lives  upon  his  fellow-man,  which  is  now  felt  for  the 
vast  quantity  of  human  labour  that  loafs  upon  the  tender- 
hearted who  give  when  solicited.  Every  man  is  dishonest 
that  lives  upon  the  unpaid -in -full  labour  of  another,  whether 
he  be  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  a  dweller  in  a  mansion,  or 
the  owner  of  a  cottage.  All  men  should  be  labourers  in  the 
great  hive  of  industry,  and  share  the  toil  of  keeping  in  order 
the  vast  and  diversified  machinery  of  existence.  The  old 
idea  that  the  fall  of  man  brought  in  the  curse  of  labour  is 
false.  I'he  truth  is,  that  the  curse  is  not  in  the  labour,  but 
in  its  unequal  distribution,  one  portion  of  mankind  having  to 
toil  to  keep  another  set  in  idleness  and  luxury.  The  result 
of  this  injustice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  emaciated  form  uf  the 
overworked  artizan  and  peasant,  and  in  the  useless  and  un- 
productive life  of  the  indolent  peer.  This  anomaly  in  our 
present  barbarous  social  condition  will  be  remedied  when 
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each  man  shall  do  his  part  in  his  own  special  work  in  con- 
tributing to  the  wants  of  society,  and  building  up  the  granduer 
and  stability  of  the  general  commonwealth.  In  these  days 
of  nationalised  or  socialistic  arrangement,  with  our  Postal 
systems,  Telegraphs,  &c.,  no  one  need  be  alarmed ;  and  when 
the  political  history  of  the  century  comes  to  be  written,  it  is 
veiy  probable  indeed  that  the  Session  of  1885  will  be 
r^arded  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  development  in  the 
national  career. 

Assuredly  it  will  be  r^arded  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  biography  of  the  Liberal  party ;  for  it  has 
seen  the  promulgation,  by  the  moat  Radical  Government 
that  ever  existed  in  England,  of  a  doctrine  of  State  dutyi 
which  the  Radicals  of  a  few  yeat^  ago  declared  to  be  obsolete, 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  For  many  years  Liberalism  seemed  to  be 
drifting  into  individualism.  Nothing  was  the  business  of  the 
State  except  to  keep  order.  The  best  laws  were  no  laws  at 
all.  The  highest  symbol  of  sovereignty  was  the  policeman's 
truncheon.  The  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  people,  except  the  people  cared  to  be  healthy ;  nor  with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  so  long  as  they  wished  them  to  be 
nasty.  There  was  to  be  free  trade  in  everything,  even  in 
disease.  A  political  philosophy  has  been  founded  upon  this 
convenient  theory  ;  and  the  political  philosophers  avoided  all 
difficulties  by  proclaiming  that  no  doubtful  questions  were 
within  the  duty  of  the  Government ;  just  as  certain  theological 
philosophers  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  about  existence  by 
labelling  the  subjects  in  dispute  "  insoluble  problems."  A 
very  systematic  theory  is  obtained  by  this  process  of  exclud- 
ing all  disturbing  elements ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  not 
satisfying  for  long  anybody  save  its  inventor.  The  Session 
of  1883-4  ^3  ^^^^  3°  ^^^  put  to  this  mutilated  political 
notion.  Advanced  English  politicians  have  been  drinking 
of  the  waters  of  Socialism,  and  that  p>otion  having  cured 
them  of  many  illusions,  we  have  now  begun  a  new  career. 

So  far  did  it  seem  at  first  that  politics  were  going  over  to 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  that  the  dread  of  "  grandmotherly  legisla- 
tion "  iMiaed  to  be  the  controlling  motive  in  politics.     But 
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it  is  the  author  of  that  phrase  who  is  now  most,  cordial  ia 
promising  hquor  legislation,  in  providing  against  drunkenness 
on  polling  days,  in  supporting  bills  for  putting  down  cruelty^ 
and  in  upholding  measures  of  health.  He  believes  even  in 
those  Acts  which  his  colleagues  helped  to  set  aside,  and  in 
the  right  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  to  act  for  the  general 
good.  All  our  legislation  for  the  Session  is  full  of  this  inter- 
ference. It  was  hardly  the  function  of  Government  to  existi 
according  to  the  old  theory ;  now  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who 
takes  the  control  of  bankrupt's  estates,  under  a  Government 
department.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  puts  an  end  to 
freedom  of  contract ;  and  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Bram- 
well  alone  are  left  to  comfort  one  another  with  sympathetic 
tears.  Why  should  not  people  shoot  pigeons  if  they  like  ? 
Yet  a  biii  is,  we  hope,  practically  passed  to  prevent  them  so 
doing.  The  idea  that  Government  might  undertake  the 
making  of  railways  was  r^arded  as  loo  monstrous ;  but 
here  is  the  Government  giving  ^'a.ooo,©©©  to  Ireland  for 
tramways.  The  Government  has  become  the  common 
carrier.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  bought  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  he  was  going  against  all  philosophy ;  but  our  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  lend  eight  millions  for  another  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  There  is  hardly  a  bill  intro' 
duced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  does  not  show 
signs  that  the  larger  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  State  has 
laid  hold  of  statesmen.  The  State  is  already  (he  banker  of 
the  people,  insures  their  lives,  arranges  their  telegrams, 
carries  their  parcels,  takes  caw  of  their  estates,  advances 
money  to  increase  their  prosperity,  tends  money  for  useful 
public  works,  and  is  about  to  regulate  all  matters  of  common 
weal.  The  doctrine  with  which  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
was  met  by  the  believers  in  the  philosophy  of  mutilation 
has  disappeared.  We  are  almost  ripe  for  sanitary  measuies, 
which  would  at  one  time  have  seemed  like  the  denial  of 
liberty. 

It  is  upon  this  advance  of  the  State  into  all  realms  of  the 
national  life  that  our  safety  will  depend.  If  we  take  enough 
of  the  doctrines  of  socialism  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands 
of  the  people  we  should  avoid  those  disastrous  experiments 
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which  are  bom  of  excitement,  and  destroy  more— much  more 
— than  they  save.  Freedom  of  contract,  where  one  side  holds 
a  monopoly,  and  the  other  needs  soil  upon  which  to  live,  is  a 
phrase ;  and  property  itself  will  be  saved  by  State  regulation. 
Just  as  that  most  socialistic  of  all  creations — the  English 
Poor  Law — has  warded  off  many  a  revolution,  so  will  many 
other  concessions  to  the  same  doctrine  ward  off  Socialism 
itself.  Prince  Bismarck  is  trying  it  in  Germany,  other 
nations  must  follow  suit ;  but  we  shall  still  be  ahead  of  them 
all.  Nor  do  we  really  think  that  State  regulation  is  likely  to 
destroy  self-reliance  among  a  people  so  free  as  ourselves. 
The  State,  after  all,  is  ourselves ;  and  whatever  the  State 
does  must  depend  upon  the  enterprise  of  individuals  as 
much  as  though  it  were  done  by  private  management.  It 
takes  as  much  personal  energy  and  determination,  org:inisa- 
tion  and  persistence,  to  get  a  reasonable  concession  out  of 
the  Post  Office  as  it  does  to  form  a  public  company ;  only 
when  the  Post  Office  does  move  the  work  is  more  cheaply 
and  generally  better  done.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  take 
care  of  is  that  we  do  not  strangle  infant  enterprises  in  their 
cradle  by  red  tape.  If  we  avoid  that  danger  we  shall  gain 
only  good  from  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  doctrine  of 
State  duty. 

As  a  preliminary  to  many,  and  all  reforms,  we  might  accept 
the  following  of  Mr.  Labouchere : — 

THE  ENGLISH   RADICAL   PROGRAMME. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  has  set  forth  with  starling  plainness, 
and  with  the  vigorous  language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  the 
prcgramme  of  the  Radicals,  which  he  terms  "  a  message  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  many  millions  of  suETering  and  toiling 
human  beings." 

Electoral  Reforms. — In  the  ensuing  session  the  Radicals 
will  accept  all  that  they  can  get,  as  an  instalment.  We  shall 
not  rest  satisfied  until'we  have  manhood  suffrage,  electoral 
districts,  and  payment  of  members. 

The  Throne. ^We  think  that  the  Crown  and  the  Crown's 
family  cost  tuo  nmch.  We  are  not  prepared  to  expend  more 
than  j^50,ooo  per  annum,  as  a  maximum,  upon  Royalty. 
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The  House  op  Lords.— We  propose  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Ireland. — We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  separation' 
But  we  admit  the  right  of  Ireland  to  be  her  own  mistress  in 
everything  which  locally  regards  her. 

County  Governuent. — In  every  county  there  must  be  an 
assembly  elected  by  all  persons  residing  within  its  limits, 
and  who  have  a  vote  f<ir  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  unpaid  Magistracy  will  be 
relieved  of  their  fnnctions.  Our  object  will  be  to  transfer  all 
local  government  from  the  landowners  to  the  people. 

Land. — We  shall  legislate  to  reduce  the  landlords  to  the 
position  of  groiind  landlords.  The  occupiers  of  agricultural 
land  will  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  ground  rent.  Either 
they  or  the  State  will  benefit  by  the  unearned  increment. 
The  occupier,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  required  to  provide 
cottages,  with  an  acre  or  two  attached  to  them,  for  those 
whom  he  employs.  No  entail  nor  settlement  of  estates  will 
be  allowed.  A  landowner  who  does  not  cultivate,  or  cause 
to  be  cultivated,  any  portion  of  his  estate,  will  lose  his  right 
to  that  portion.  Our  aim  will  be  to  break  up  and  destroy  all 
great  territorial  domains.  In  cities  we  shall  allow  every 
person  who  pleases  to  buy  the  freehold  of  hts  house  of  the 
landlord  at  its  actual,  and  not  at  its  prospective  value,  and 
we  shall  Ihrow  the  burden  of  local  taxation  mainly  on  those 
persons  who  own  property  which  they  do  not  occupy. 

The  Established  Church. — This  will  jbe  disestablished 
and  disendowed.  All  living  incumbents  will  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  incumbencies  during  their  lifetime.  When  they 
die  they  will  have  no  sucessors.  The  nation  will  re-enter 
into  its  property,  and  will  probably  devote  the  income 
derived  from  it  to  educational  purposes. 

Education. — We  shall  not  only  have  free  primary,  but 
free  secondary  and  technical  schools. 

Expenditure. — Our  national  expenditure  might  be  reduced 
by  at  least  twenty  millions.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
freely  make  use  of  ths  ability  of  the  State  to  procure  money  at 
low  interest.  We  should  borrow  this  money  and  expend  it 
in  renumerative  works,  and  in  those  calculated  to  benefit 
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trade  and  commerce,  and  to  improve  the  position  of  the  poorer 


Taxation. — The  indirect  taxes  would  be  abolished.  We 
should  levy  a  small  poll-tax  on  all  able-bodied  adults,  say  id. 
per  week.  With  the  exception  of  this  tax,  taxation  would 
only  commence  where  the  requirements  to  live  in  decent 
comfort  end.  The  cost  of  government  would,  in  the  main,  be 
met  by  a  progressive  income  tax,  and  a  propressive  legacy 
duty.  An  important  distinction  would,  however,  be  made 
between  incomes  derived  from  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  profession,  and  those  accruing  from  the  public 
funds  and  other  securities.  The  latter  would  pay  a  higher 
income  tax  than  the  former.  Personally,  1  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prevent  hereditary  accumulations,  by  forbidding 
anyone  to  leave  more  than  a  specified  sum  to  any  one  indivi- 
dual. I  am  not,  however,  certain  whether  all  Radicals  are 
ripe  for  this  restriction. 

I  prefer  thft  prt^amme  of  the  old  Land  and  Labour 
League,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  co-founder, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  to  which' I  still  adhere;  but 
the  good  of  all,  and  the  co-operation  of  all,  is  so  necessary, 
that  we  must  assist  in  all  movements,  and  help  men  to  bring 
about  the  right  as  soon  as  possible.  In  my  early  years,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  many  of  the  views  of  the  Positivists, 
the  followers  of  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of 
humanity ;  and  although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he  and  they 
maintain,  still  I  cordially  endorse  their  social  views  and  aims; 
and  I  here  print,  for  the  guidance  of  others,  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fred.  R.  Harrison,  as  a  further  proof  that  an  active 
movement  has  now  set  in  fr>r  the  amelioration  of  humanity. 
With  me  it  is  not  a  question  wkc  assists,  so  long  as  the 
object  is  achieved.  All  I  feel  is,  the  sooner,  the  better  for 
all. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison  then  said : — "  They  saw  how  completely 
Positivism  was  in  line  with  the  central  movements  of  the 
time  in  the  mmor  questions  which  stir  them  in  thought, 
politics,  or  religion.  International  morality  was  the  very 
basis  of  all  Positivist  teaching  in  politics — a  principle  fi^ 
Whidi  they  bad  contended  in  England  for  twenty  years.    So* 
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too,  in  reBpect  of  all  fonns  of  satioDal  nnion,  for  Home  Rule 
ID  its  widest  and  not  tn  any  special  sense,  for  local  self- 
government,  for  regard  for  local  and  national  sentiment- 
principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  agitations  of 
our  time — these  again  were  principles  for  which  Positivism 
had  contended  from  the  moment  that  it  raised  its  voice  in 
England.  The  republican  spirit  of  government,  the  admission 
of  the  masses  to  the  fullest  advantages  of  citizenship,  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  concentrate  its  care  on  the  great  labouring 
community — all  this  was  the  foundation  of  Positivist  politics^ 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  had  fought  the  battles  of  ths 
trades  unions,  of  the  workmen's  societies,  of  their  political 
enfranchisement,  that  they  had  offered  them  and  claimed  for 
them  the  privileges  and  honours  of  equal  citizenship.  They 
.  were  Republicans — as  they  used  to  say  in  Paris— on  the  eve, 
Republicans  before  it  was  the  fashion,  and  social  reformers 
before  princes  and  marquises  took  Socialism  under  their 
patronage.  Socialism,  they  were  now  told,  was  the  coming 
force  of  our  age.  If  Socialism  meant  the  substitution  of  the 
State  or  the  community  for  personal  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  wealth,  the  removal  of  social  suffering  by  the 
direct  interference  of  the  State— then  they  were  assuredly 
not  Socialists.  But  as  far  as  Socialism  meant  the  entire  re- 
generation of  our  social  and  industrial  life,  the  diversion  of 
all  wealth  and  all  social  forces  froin  personal  ends  to  public 
and  social  ends,  in  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  all  and  not 
of  privileged  owners— then  they  were  Socialists,  and  more 
than  Socialists." 

But  much  as  I  admire  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Positivists  in 
the  past,  I  am  convinced  that  all  their  industrial  and  col- 
lective efforts  will  prove  a  failure,  unless  they  fully  and 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  monetary  exchange  laws,  and  the 
need  for  either  co-operative  or  individual  producers,  to  be  able 
to  sell  upon  a  standard  value  as  easily  for  an  exchange  legal 
tender  money  as  it  now  is  to  buy  with  the  gold  money  in  use.  ■ 
Land  and  Monty,  as  well  as  all  raw  material,  must  be  free,  if 
all  the  industrial  conditions  are  to  work  satisfactorily  at  all 
times,  and  for  all  men. 

The  grand  principles  of  a  Bronteire  O'Brien  and  a  Robert 
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Owen  might,  with  the  skill  of  a  William  Grey,  be  worked  out 
on  a  small  or  a.  gigantic  scale,  and  under  good  heads  o' 
industry,  a  total  change  could  be  effected  for  the  advantage 
of  struggling  humanity.  The  time  has  come  for  the  in- 
dustrial captains  and  generals  to  take  charge  of  our  pro- 
ductive concerns,  and  instead  of  in  the  future  4,000,000  of 
men  eating  off  the  heads  of  other  men,  they  wHl  show  how 
to  increase  the  supply,  so  that  want  will  not  be  knownupon 
the  earth  ever  after.  It  is  man's  fault  if  the  poor  remain 
with  us  still.  Nature  is  libelled  if  she  is  charged  with  such 
a  cruelty.  The  lie  to  such  a  statement  will  be  given  in  the 
future,  when  man  marries  nature  in  all  her  arrangements. 
Thoughtful  people  who  watch  the  times  in  England,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  are  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that 
serious  and  important  changes  are  likely  to  take  part  in  the 
present  forms  of  government,  and  in  the  existing  systems  of 
society  before  the  present  (and  next  century  into  which  we 
hope  to  live)  has  reached  its  end.  In  plain  words,  the  next 
revolution  is  not  so  unlikely,  and  not  so  far  off,  as  it  pleases 
the  higher  and  the  wealthier  classes  among  the  European 
populations  to  suppose.  I  am,  like  many  others,  who  believe 
that  the  coming  convulsion  will  take  the  form  this  time  of  a 
social  revolution,  and  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  will  not 
be  a  military  or  a  political  man  —  but  a  great  citizen — 
sprung,  as  all  great  reformers  ever  have  from  the  people, 
and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  people's  cause  —  all 
that  I  attempt  to  do,  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  paving  the  way  for  a  coming  change  in  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  and  to 
satisfy,  if  possible,  all  who  read  this  book  oi  the  trustworthy 
nature  of  the  remedies  for  existing  abuses  and  evils  in  our 
midst,  so  concisely  drawn  attention  to  by  some  of  our  most 
prominent  Radical  leaders.  There  is  more  hope  now  that 
theology  is  dead.  It  is  only  a  fight  now  among  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  for  (he  tithes,  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  be 
gathered  up  from  the  weak  or  the  credulous.  Take  a  rapid 
glance  at  our  religious  systems  first.  What  is  the  public  aspect 
of  the  thing  called  Christianity  in  this  England  of  ours  and 
her  colonies  !    A  hundred  different  sects,  all  at  variance  with 
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each  other.  An  "Established  Church"  living  like  thieves 
and  cadgers  on  the  best,  at  the  producer's  expense— rent  in 
every  direction  by  incessant  wrangling — disputes  about  black 
gowns  or  white,  about  having  candlesticks  on  tables  or  off 
tables,  about  bowing  to  the  east  or  bowing  to  the  west,  about 
which  doctrine  collects  the  most  respectable  support,  and 
the  largest  sutn  of  money  ;  the  doctrine  in  my  church  or  the 
doctrine  in  your  church,  or  the  doctrine  in  the  church  over 
the  way.  Look  up  from  the  incessant  squabbling  among  the 
rank  and  file  to  the  high  regions  in  which  the  Lord  Bishops 
in  Ikeir  God  sit  apart  from  the  Lords  who  are  of  the  God  of 
this  world.  Are  they  Christians  according  to  the  Book  ? 
Show  ud  the  Bishop  who  dare  assert  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  ministry  of  the  day  happens  to  see  its  advantage 
in  engaging  in  a  war— the  sinfulness  of  such  a  course,  Where 
is  that  Bishop  and  his  supporters  to  oppose  that,  or  any 
other  wrong,  or  uphold  any  right  for  the  people  ?  The 
conduct  oi  the  dignitaries  and  the  officials  of  the  no  longer 
Church  of  England  is  so  outrageous  that  it  is  mercy  even 
to  suggest  that  their  benefices  should  be  their's  during 
their  lives,  and  revert  to  the  State  at  their  deaths. 
Pure  and  simple  justice  would  at  once  remove  them.  So 
long  as  men  and  women  are  held  in  bondage  by  the  super- 
stitions in  the  Church,  and  c  ffered  up  as  victims  on  the  altars 
of  their  fears,  so  long  will  be  the  need  of  destruction.  If 
theologians  will  keep  up  a  senseless  imposition,  we  shall 
render  society  a  service  in  exposing  such  frauds  and  decep- 
tion. Well  did  Froude  exclaim,  referring  to  those  who,  in 
the  name  of  God  the  Highest,  strive  to  mislead  and  degrade 
man,  "  What  do  such  impostors  and  dressed-up  cliarlatans 
deserve  but  to  be  denied,  expL^sed,  insulted,  tiampled  under 
foot,  danced  upon,  if  nothing  else  will  serve,  till  the  very 
geese  take  courage,  and  venture  to  their  shame  and  derision," 
If  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  make  men 
true,  humane,  honest,  gentle,  modest,  strictly  scrupulous,  and 
strictly  considerate  in  iheir  dealings  with  their  neighbours 
— does  the  Christianity  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  and 
the  sects  produce  these  results?  Look  at  the  occupation 
wliich   employs  the  largest  number  of  Englishmen  of  all 
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degrees  and  classes.  Look  at  our  commerce.  What  is  its 
social  aspect,  judged  by  morality  i  Let  the  organised  S3rsteni3 
of  imposture  and  fraud,  trading  under  the  disguise  of  banks 
and  companies,  answer.  It  is  known  at  times  that  supposed 
respectable  names  are  associated  as  decoy  birds,  year  after 
year,  with  the  shameless  Ealsitication  of  accounts,  and  the 
merciless  ruin  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  victims.  It 
is  now  known  how  the  poor  Indian  customer  finds  his 
cotton  print  dress  -a  sham  that  falls  to  pieces.  How 
the  half- starved  needle- woman,  who  buys  her  reel  of 
cotton,  finds  printed  on  the  label  a  false  statement  of 
the  number  of  yards  that  she  buys ;  and  it  is  known 
that  in  the  markets  of  Europe  foreign  goods  are  fast  taking 
the  place  of  English  goods ;  because  the  foreigner  is  the  more 
honest  of  the  two,  or  is  not  so  heavily  burdened  by  rent  or 
interest  on  money ;  and  it  is  also  known,  which  is  worse  than 
all,  that  these  cruel  and  wicked  deceptions,  and  many  more 
like  them  are  regarded,  in  the  highest  commercial  circles  as 
"  forms  of  competition,"  or  as  it  is  called  the  "  soul  of 
business  "  and  justifiable  proceedings  in  trade.  Who  can 
believe  in  the  honour  of  such  men,  who  hold  such  views,  and 
accumulate  wealth  by  such  impostures  as  these.  Is  there 
any  brighter  and  purer  prospect  when  we  look  down  upon  the 
man,  who  deceives  in  the  great  scale,  than  upon  the  man  who 
deceives  us  upon  the  small  ?  Everything  we  eat,  drink  or  wear, 
is  more  or  less  an  adulterated  commodity,  and  that  very 
adulteration  is  sold  to  us  by  the  exchangers  at  such  out- 
rageous prices,  that  we  are  obliged  to  protect  ourselves  on  the 
socialistic  principle,  by  setting  up  co-operative  shops  and 
stores,  and  which,  through  their  eagerness  for  big  dividends 
and  profits,  become  another  class  of  public  impostors ;  and 
therefore  the  present  aspect  of  morals,  religion  and  politics, 
presents  one  wide  field  of  corruption  and  abuse,  and  reveals 
a  callous  and  shocking  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  natron 
at  large — to  the  spectacle  of  its  own  demoralisation  and 
disgrace — and  we  have  to  admit  that  in  our  own  eyes,  we  see 
tbat  the  present  system  of  Government  does  not  supply  any 
reform  of  the  abuses  mentioned,  not  forgetting  that  other 
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ftDormous  abuse,  represented  by  our  iatolerable  satiODal 
expenditure,  increased  as  it  has  been,  year  after  year,  until  it 
has  reached  very  nearly  to  ioo,cicx),(xx)  annually  I  It  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  too  much  time  in  discussing  the 
House  of  Lords  for  three  good  reasons.  That  assembly 
of  fools,  in  their  dotage,  not  being  elected  by  the  people, 
has  no  right  of  existence  in  a  really  tree  country.  Out 
of  its  large  number,  one  half  more  or  less  directly  profit 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  are  always 
stmgglii^  to  secure,  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  the 
salaried  conditions  in  connection  with  the  Government.  If 
the  assembly  of  the  people— the  House  of  Commons— has  in 
it  the  will,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
needful  reforms,  the  assembly  of  the  Lords  has  no  alternative 
but  to  follow,  to  avoid  the  revolution  which  it  escap>ed  only 
some  torty  odd  years  ago.  Well,  can  the  House  of  Commons 
help  us  to  get  better  and  cheaper  government  by  a  lawful  and 
sufficient  process  of  reform  f  That  assembly,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  has  the  power,  if  it  has  the  will.  But  is  it  so  con- 
stituted at  present  as  to  have  the  will  ?  Without  the 
slightest  doubt  one  can  say  it  is  not.  The  number  of  members 
is  a  little  over  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  even  the  Peer- 
poet  Tennyson  would  think  of  them  as  a  "  Mobte  Six 
Hundred,  ready  to  do  or  die."  Out  of  this  number  how 
many  represent  the  trading  interest  of  the  country  ?  As  for 
the  numbers  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
they  are  easily  counted,  not  by  the  fingers  of  a  man,  but  by 
each  hand.  It  might  be  asked  in  earth's  name  and  the  people 
thereof,  whose  interest  does  the  majority  in  the  People's 
House  represent  7  There  is  but  one  answer — the  military 
and  aristocratic,  land  and  money  interest.  In  these  days  of 
the  decay  of  representative  institutions,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  become  a  complete  misnomer.  The  Commons 
are  not  represented.  Modern  members  belong  to  a  class  of 
the  community  which  has  co  interest  in  providing  for  popu- 
lar needs,  and  lightening  popular  burdens.  In  one  word, 
there  is  no  sort  of  hope  for  us  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  may  be  asked  whose  fault  is  this  P  and  we 
can  all  uxswor  with  shame  and  sorroWt  it  is  the  people's 
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fault,  emphatically  the  fault  of  the  people,  and  it  is  now  seen 
plainly  that  it  is  to  the  disgrace  and  the  peril  of  England, 
that  the  people  themselves  have  not  had  the  power  ol  electing 
the  representative  assembly  to  legislate  fur  the  people's  wants- 
The  voters  in  town  and  country  must  have  every  conceivable 
freedom  secured  to  them  to  exercise  the  sacred  trust  of  giving 
their  vote  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the  future  Houses  of 
Commons,  and  thus  prove  that  they  know  thoroughly  what 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  knowing,  see  that  they  come  into 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  conditions  of  an  Englishman. 
Monopoly  in  land  and  monopoly  in  money  have  produced 
monopoly  in  voting,  and  thus  it  happens  to-day,  that  the 
proud  Englishman  that  sings  with  all  his  heart  and  sou! — 
"  Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  and  that  they — the  Britons — 
never,  no  never,  by  G— d,  •'  never  shall  be  slaves,"  are  land- 
less, money-less,  vote-less  slaves  at  the  present  time  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  that  without  a  speedy  alteration,  this 
will  be  the  condition  of  ttioir  children.  So  confident  am  I  of 
these  truths,  that  I  care  not  what  may  be  said  of  my  extreme 
views.  With  our  narrow  representative  system,  who  are 
worthy  to  uphold  the  privileges  struggled  and  fought  for  from 
the  time  of  England's  giant  among  giants,  the  Saxon  Crom- 
well ?  Who  are  they  that  uphold  the  great  trust  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ?  There  is  the  highly  educated  class 
that  despairs,  because,  although  highly  educated,  it  knows  not 
what  liberty  and  justice  mean,  and  therefore  holds  aloof. 
There  is  the  class  beneath— the  middle  class  of  England,  the 
bourgeois  of  France,  without  self-respect,  therefore  without 
public  spirit,  which  can  be  bribed  indirectly  by  the  gift  of  a 
place,  by  the  concession  of  a  lease,  even  by  an  invitation  to  a 
party  of  a  great  house,  which  includes  the  wives  and  the 
daughters;  and  there  is,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  other  plunderers,  a  lower  class  still, — 
mercenary,  corrupt  and  shameless  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones,  which  sells  itself,  and  its  individual  and  collective 
liberties  for  money  and  drink.  I  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  for 
if  there  is  not  the  capacity  in  this  England  of  ours  for  a 
peaceful  revolution,  there  will  be,  as  the  alternative,  a 
bloody  one.      History  warns  us  that  in  all  countries  there 
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are  social  and  political  corruptions,  which  strike  their  roots 
in  a  nation  so  deep,  that  no  force  but  the  force  of  a  revo- 
lution can  tear  them  out;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  by 
older  and  wiser  men  than  myself,  that  the  corruptions 
and  monopolies  that  I  have  hinted  at,  are  fast  extending 
themselves  in  England  and  Europe,  beyond  that  lawful  and 
and  bloodless  reform  which  has  guided  us  in  the  past.  I 
trust  that  a  mitid  revolution  will  yet  bring  us  all  the  changes 
necessary,  and  that  the  future  will  prove  I  am  right,  when  I 
say  the  remedies  on  which  a  permanent,  complete  and  final 
reform  can  be  built,  whether  it  prevents  a  convulsion  or 
follows  a  revolution,  are  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  this 
book— one  of  the  social,  political,  financial  bibles  of  the 
English,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  mother  earth.  Are  these 
the  wild  words  of  an  enthusiast  1  Is  it  the  dream  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  that,  as  Bright  states,  is  to  give  us  not  a  new 
heaven,  but  a  new  earth.  Is  it  folly  so  to  believe  ?  I  think 
not,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  with  a  full  reverence 
for  nature  and  its  proper  use,  in,  and  under  all  conditions, 
and  with  perfect  love  for  your  neighbour,  which  will  bring  as 
its  outcome  perfect  love  for  one's  self,  will  bring  happiness  to 
all  in  the  present  and  future. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  news  came  from  Spain  that  there  had 
been  some  military  turmoil  at  Badajos.  In  this  morning's 
papers  the  intelligence  published  already  wears  a  much  more 
serious  aspect,  and  I  have  just  seen  some  private  telegrams 
which  imply  that  a  general  revolution  is  apprehended,  if  not 
actually  in  progress.  Nobody  ever  knows  anything  about 
political  movements  in  Spain,  but  we  have  had  various  hints 
for  some  months  past,  that  the  Republican  and  Socialist 
parties  have  been  making  head.  If  there  is  to  be  a  great 
social  upheaval  in  Spain,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  news.  Germany,  France,  Russia  and 
Italy,  contain  unknown  forces,  in  the  way  of  Socialism,  and 
in  short,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  infection  may 
spread.  I  am  well  aware  that  no  subject  is  more  engrossing 
the  attention  of  intelligent  mechanics  in  the  North  of 
England,  than  what  may  be  described  as  the  social 
revolution. 
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MADRib,  Jan.  14. — la  Congress  to-day :  Senor  Castelar 
began  his  speech,  which  has  been  nearly  one  month  in  i»e- 
paration.  The  anxiety  to  hear  him  was  such  that  at  five 
o'clock  this  morning  some  eighty  persons  had  congregated 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  public  tribunes,  one  enthusiast 
having  brought  his  mattress  with  him  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  comfortably. 

Senor  Castelar's  address — at  least  the  part  delivered  to- 
day— was  academic  and  historical,  and  contained  some 
brilliant  periods. 

He  began  by  stating  that  he  intended  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  to  defend  the 
substance  of  the  principles  which  he  advocated,  namely,  the 
conciliation  of  Liberal  parties.  He  said  that  Spain  was  a 
democracy,  and  therefore  her  constitution  should  be  demo- 
cratic. He  warned  the  Chamber  that  it  must  proceed 
prudently.  If  not,  the  democracy,  which  for  the  moment 
might  organise  itself  under  a  Monarchy,  would  organise  itself 
under  a  Republic.  He  desired  the  Constitution  of  i860,  in 
its  entirety,  and  asserted  that  the  present  Constitutional 
party  only  represented  the  Conservatives. 

Jam.  15, 1884. — The  diplomatic  tribune to-daywas  crowded 
with  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Fowers->there  t>eing  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  France— to  bear  Senor  Castelar's 
attack  on  the  King's  visit  to  Germany,  upon  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Germans  ;  and  his  defence  of  France  aod 
the  French  Republic.  The  speech  in  its  innumerable^ 
brilliant  periods,  evidently  carefully  committed  to  memory. 
was  a  great  oratorical  effort.  Excepting,  however,  when  his 
impassioned  eulogiums  of  the  Latin  race,  and  especially  of 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  and  a  most  marvellous  philippic 
against  the  originators  of  the  Paris  scandal,  excited  appdimae 
in  the  Tribunes.  It  appeared  to  be  instinctively  felt  that 
the  speech  was  that  of  a  statesman  who  aspired  to  occupy  an 
important  post  in  his  country's  service. 

France,  for  Senor  Castelar,  is  the  representative  of  reason 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Germany,  practically,  of  the  Uhlan 
unifonn,  and  be  asserted  that  the  German  Emptrtx,  in  giriag 
King  Alfonso  a  colonelship  of  Uhlans,  only  sought  a  { 
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for  war  againsl  bis  neigbtxmrs.  He  continued  his  «ul(^  of 
the  Latin  races,  which  were  first  in  the  world  at  nearly  all 
points,  which  should  join  with  England  and  America  to  im- 
pose their  will  upon  the  Empires  aud  Monarchies  of  Central 
Europe.  The  plutocratic  classes  in  England  have  been 
solemnly  warned  nf  the  fearful  perils  seething  around  their 
luxury,  and  unless  they  strive  to  abate  the  pervading  misery 
and  desolation  of  the  masses,  th^  may  suddenly  be  confronted 
with  the  demon  of  a  desperate  democracy— akin  to  that  of 
the  days  of  Danton  and  Desmoulines. 

The  next  Liberal  premier  in  the  House  of  Cmmons  will 
mark  a  new  departure  in  politics.  It  must  be  one  of  two 
men— Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  and  both  are 
politicians  of  a  class  which  has  never  yet  arrived  at  the 
highest  honours  of  the  Treasury  bench  :  in  other  words,  they 
are  both  Radicals. 

Here  I  conclude,  in  the  full  hope  that  some  Radical 
premier  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  Reformers 
and  Radicals  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  future.  I  feel  that 
with  the  aristocratic  connexions  of  a  Gladstone,  who  is  not  a 
Glad-stone  in  our  need,  reforms  are  impossible,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  me  in  his  Cabinet ;  but  with  a  Chamberlain 
of  the  people  in  its  truest  sense— one  to  guard  the  people's 
chamber,  and  the  people  likewise,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works,  upon  the  understanding 
that  my  system  of  "  How  to  Construct  the  same  by  means  of 
Public  Legal  Tender  Notes,"  is  to  be  adopted,  and  thus,  in 
so  doing,  without  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Loans,  or  the  Burden  of 
Interest,  and  then,  indeed,  one  might  expect  the  long  prayed 
and  hoped  for 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Finding  that  time  and  tide  would  not  wait,  even  for  me,  a 
Boon,  any  more  for  than  any  other  man,  and  the  steamer  being 
advertised  to  start  punctually  from  East  London,  I,  with 
heaviness  at  my  heart,  at  last  bade  my  family  farewell,  per- 
haps for  ever,  for  ought  I  knew.  But  there,  it  is  no  use 
repining,  all  friends  must  part,  and  take  their  last  farewell. 
■The  thought  and  fact  may  be  hard  from  the  circumstances, 
but  how  soon  we  part  none  can  tell.  At  the  station  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  hard-worked  Minister  of  Kei-road  and  hig 
happy-looking  wife,  who,  although  poor,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  who  could  understand  the  real  idea  of  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet,  who  exclaims: — 

O !  what  wu  love  mado  for,  if  'tia  not  une, 
ThroDgh  jo;  and  throagh  torment,  throagh  glorj  aod  Bhsme, 
I  koaw  not,  I  ask  not,  if  there  it  gailt  in  that  beart, 
1  but  know  that  I  lore  thee,  nhatever  then  art. 
Though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  to  whether  or  not 
men  can  be  happy  without  material  wealth,  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  assert  that  they  can  be  happy  without  those  energies 
or  faculties  which  are  used  in  procuring  wealth,     The  man 
who  can  become  rich  through  patience,  including  self-control, 
temperance,  economy,  foresight,  and  judgment,  may  retain  a 
good  degree  of  serenity,  if  misfortune  rob  him  of  his  riches ; 
but  if  he  should  be  devoid  of  these  desirable  characteristics, 
no  one  can  sufEcientlypicture  his  desolation  and  future  misery. 
No  unhappiness  in  Ufe  is  equal  to  unhappiness  at  home.     All 
other  personal  miseries  can  be  better  borne  than  the  terrible 
misfortune  of  domestic  disunjon,  and  none  so  completely 
demoralises  the  nature.      The  anguish   of  disease  itself  is 
modified,  ameliorated,  even  rendered  blessed,  by  the  tender 
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touch,  the  dear  presence  of  the  sympathetic  beloved ;  and  loss 
of  fortune  is  not  loss  of  happiness  where  family  love  is  left. 
But  the  want  of  that  love  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  anything 
else  on  earth.  Health,  fortune,  success,  nothing  has  its  full 
savour,  when  the  home  is  unhappy ;  and  the  greatest 
triumphs  out  of  doors  are  of  no  avail  to  cheer  the  sinking 
heart  when  the  misery  within  has  to  be  encountered.  Life  is 
warfare,  and  those  who  climb  steep  paths,  and  go  through 
dangerous  enterprises,  are  the  brave  men  and  leaders ;  but  to 
rest  basely  at  the  cost  of  others  labours  is  to  be  a  coward  ; 
safe,  although  despised. 

Girls,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep  servants,  get  the 
impression  sometimes  that  it  is  "  quite  out  of  the  question  " 
to  engage  in  any  kind  of  household  work,  some  even  leaving 
the  care  of  their  own  room  to  that  of  hired  help.  Such 
girls  are  the  embodiment  of  laziness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
every  girl  should  not  understand  the  running  of  the  household 
machinery,  so  that,  if  at  any  time  her  mother  were  sick,  and 
unable  to  oversee  the  usual  arrangements,  she  might  be  able 
to  take  her  place  and  manage  satisfactorily. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  uncontrovertible  principle,  that 
no  family  can  be  happy  without  employment — regular,  diver- 
sified, continually  recurring  employment.  There  may  be  the 
possession  of  wealth,  there  may  be  an  ample  and  beautiful 
domain,  there  may  be  everything  externally  to  enjoy  j  but 
unless  there  be  appropriate  and  varied  employment  to  occupy 
the  body,  engross  the  mind,  and  awaken  the  energies,  there 
cannot  be  happiness.  It  is  the  active,  industrious,  persevering 
family  that  is  the  truly  happy  family,  not  the  idle,  the  slothful, 
the  useless — not  the  family  that  has  no  definite  plan,  no  ilxed 
and  important  object,  no  personal  and  collective  energy. 

Although  he  was  poor,  I  could  not  but  advise  this  hard- 
worked  minister  and  schoolmaster,  not  to  allow  his  patrons 
to  insist  that  his  wife  should  neglect  her  family  ties  and  duties 
away  from  her  home,  while  they  imposed  upon  them  so  much. 
Better  would  it  be  for  him  to  grow  potatoes  as  an  independent 
man.  A  wife  with  a  family  has  no  business  to  supplement 
income  by  out-door  labour  ;  but  if  it  was  still  his  aim  and 
delight  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  bow  to  shoot,"  to  do  his 
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utmost  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the  love  of  truth  and 
honesty,  as  any  education  that  forgot  these  two  items,  was 
most  demoralising. 

And  so  with  a  farewell  to  my  heavy-hearted  friends  and 
family,  I  jumped  on  to  the  car  of  civilisation,  bid  good-bye  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  steamed  away  to  East  London,  and,  at 
the  usual  time,  once  more  found  myself  at  the  Phcenix  Hotel, 
which  truly  had  risen  out  of  the  ashes  of  its  dead  self,  since  I 
knew  it  twelve  months  before.  Singular  to  relate,  I  met 
there  an  old  friend — one  who  had  done  her  best  to  help  on 
reforms  in  old  England.  Although  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
all  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Army  of  Martyrs" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  still  she  had  full  ^ith  that  their 
efforts  for  the  right  would  prove  successful,  and  that  she 
would,  old  as  she  was,  still  help  them  on  in  the  old  land  when 
once  she  made  up  her  mind  for  a  journey  over  the  "  herring 
pond  "  to  take  her  part  in  humanity's  struggles,  in  opposition 
to  the  many  human  sharks  that  are  eating  up  the  vitals  of  the 
people.  East  London  had  completed  its  public  works,  and 
laid  out  its  botanical  garden  to  the  delight  of  all  the  nursery 
maids  and  their  would-be  wooers,  who  freely  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  love-making.  The  only 
thing  wanted  to  make  this  gem  city  perfect,  was  the  laying 
on  of  water,  which  with  sound  municipal  heads,  as  "  fathers 
of  the  city,"  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  finance,  could  be 
accomplished.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  knowledge  of 
finance,  and  I  put  my  views  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  heads  of  the  Twin  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Buffalo.  Panmure  is  the  out  and  inlet  right  up  to  the  vast 
interior,  and,  therefore,  must  advance,  and  all  her  improve- 
ments and  public  works  must  be  in  proportion  to  her  future 
wants  and  requirements. 
"  How  to   Construct    Railways,    Tramways,    Breakwaters, 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  and  other  Public  Works  throughout 

Cape  Colony  without  the  burden  of  interest  or  taxation. 
To  the  Mayor,  Council  and  Citizens  of  East  London. 

Gentlemen, — Having  the  pleasure  of  passing  through 
Panmure,  I  am  informed  by  your  fellow-townsmen  that  you 
sadly  need  a  much  better  and  larger  supply  of  pure  water, 
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and  that  if  airangements  could  be  tDade  for  maMog  an 
aqueduct  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  as  well  as  the  con- 
Btruction  of  a  breakwater  and  docks,  much  advantage  would 
accrue  to  your  town  and  to  the  colony  generally.  Many  persons 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  water  in 
your  town,  also  to  the  want  of  a  properly  constructed  break- 
water and  docks  for  the  port,  and  have  at  various  times 
urged  upon  the  public  to  demand  that  such  works  be  carried 
out.  True  it  is,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent 
both  in  water-works  and  far  a  breakwater ;  but  after  all  the 
outlay  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water  is  not  eqnal  to 
the  demand. 

Many  schemes  have  been  propounded,  and  plans  submitted 
to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  have  been 
done  ere  this.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  bring  water 
from  the  Buffalo  river  and  other  places,  where  it  was  known 
that  large  quantities  of  water  could  be  procured ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  these  plans  would  have  been  carried  out 
but  for  the  want  of  means. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  following  plan  be  adopted  :— 
Supposing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  docks, 
and  water-works  to  be  five  or  sis  millions  of  pounds ;  let  an 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  during  the  next  Session 
for  the  loan  of  the  same  in  Colonial  notes  of  £i,.iEBeoi  all 
interest,  such  notes  to  be  issued  and  marked  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  and  making  your  public  works.  The 
notes  so  issued  to  be  Itgal  tendtr  for  all  taxas  and  payments 
in  the  colony,  just  as  the  present  Colonial  notes  are  used. 
The  notes  so  advanced  to  be  paid  away  to  the  men  who  now 
own  the  present  water-works,  breakwater,  and  land  that 
would  be  required  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  same ;  also  to 
the  men  who  would  make  the  bricks,  the  ironwork,  the  wood- 
work, and  in  fact  to  all,  for  material  and  labour  used  in  such 
works.  It  is  not  for  want  of  material  or  men  that  the  works 
are  not  done.  We  know  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
clay,  sand  and  chalk  ready  to  be  made  into  bricks  ;  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  and  wood  ready  to  be  used  for  such  purposes ; 
and  as  regards  men,  your  every-day  knowledge  can  testify  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  surveyors,  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  car- 
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peoters,  ironworkers,  excavators  and  others  waatii^  and  asking 
for  work,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  the  building 
of  public  works  that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  your  town. 
When  the  whole  of  the  notes  so  advanced  were  paid  away, 
and  you  in  possession  of  the  water-works,  docks  and  break- 
water, you  would  be  enabled  to  charge  for  water  supplied, 
and  the  use  of  the  docks  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  wear ;  and  then  with  this  five  per  cent, 
call  in  one  twentieth  of  the  notes  so  advanced,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  of  the  notes  would  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  income  of  the  works.  After  the 
redemption  you  could  reduce  the  charges,  or  continue  the 
same,  and  thus  provide  an  income  for  local  purposes,  instead 
of  the  present  charges  levied  on  the  town.  These  works 
must  be  made,  and,  as  representative  men  of  East  London,  I 
beg  you  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  and  the  reduction  of  local  taxation.  Let  there  be  no 
delay.  Prove,  by  your  actions,  that  yon  are  the  wise  men 
of  the  Eastern  Province,  elected  for  your  business-like 
qualities,  and  your  desire  to  serve  your  fellow- citizens.  You 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  great  work,  and  thus 
add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  town,  and  to 
immortalise  your  names  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
I-et  the  future  prove  you  are  the  men  equal  to  the  task, 
and — 

In  oat  reqntrementa  with  legal  tenders  okwe— 
All  fesr  of  want  from  L&bonr'a  bard;  raoe  ; 
Bid  aqaednoti  be  fbrmftd  to  bring  tbe  rill« 
Of  pnr«Bt  watar  from  the  ndghlraiirinK  Mil*  ; 
Bid  lakel  expand  whera  jonth  maj  aafelj  float ; 
Bid  deepened  stream*  the  health  of  tomu  pn)mel«; 
Bid  harbonrB  open,  pnblio  worlcs  and  w«f«  exCond  i 
Bid  tetnplM  worthy  of  art  and  ■oienoe  aeoend  ; 
Bid  the  broad  arob  tbe  dangeroiiB  flood  oonlain ; 
The  mole  projected  break  tbe  roaring  main — 
Back  to  her  bonnds  the  Bnbjeot  sea  oommand. 
And  roU  obedient  riTert  Ihroagh  the  land- 
Lastly,  let  Qoremmeat  laob  wagee  giro 
On  pablio  world  that  all  may  toil  and  lira ; 
Vbm  all  who  toil  will  find  life  past  along, 
Hi4>piar,  raitaiiwd  by  labonr  than  by  wrong ; 
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TheD  win  OUT  hooeat  worken  be  better  fed- 
No  workhonie  teit  nor  deatitntion  dit»d-~ 
And  Bll  •connd  them  riling  in  the  nole 
Of  oomfort,  show  tliat  hnnuuitf'e  lans  prerftiL 
At  this  time  the  question  of  Free  Trade  was  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  frontier  men,  and  of  the  colony,  and  as  an  out 
and  out  Free  Trader,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  not 
only  my  own  views,  but  the  statements  of  others,  which 
definitely  settles  the  whole  question,  as  I  believe,  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  principles.  "  Protection  "  for  an  individual  or 
individuals  has  been  the  curse  of  all  time.  Free  Trade  in 
land  ;  Free  Trade  in  money ;  Free  Trade  in  exchanges  ;  a 
National  Cora  Standard  of  Value ;  Cost  the  limit  of  Price,  is 
all  we  want  to  make  our  land  and  mechanical  producers  men, 
not  as  now,  slaves  and  wage -receivers  from  the  monopolists 
and  protectors  of  old  vested  interests,  in  opposition  to  modern 
rights  of  men.  To  enable  aU  to  fully  understand  the  question, 
I  here  append  the  views  of  the  colonists,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  the  views  and  facts  of  England's 
Saxon  giant,  John  Bright.  While  substantially  agreeing  with 
all  that  he  maintains  up  to  a  certain  time,  we  now  require 
not  only  the  support  of  Free  Traders  for  cora,  but  a  new  race 
of  reformers ;  Free  Traders  that  can  start  from  the  point  where 
Bright  and  his  Manchester  school  left  off;  who,  instead  of 
merely  working  to  help  the  spinners  of  Lancashire,  will  help 
the  whole  nation,  and  then  Free  Trade  will  be  a  wide-world 
principle  for  all,  giving  a  full  opportunity  to  all  men  to  start 
from  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  of  life.  The  cry  must  now 
be,  freedom  to  all — away  with  all  monopoly. 

See  the   marvellous  outcome   of  freedom  in  land,  as  in 
America  ;  think  what  can  be  effected  with  freedom  in  money. 

RESOURCES  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
The  Rev,  F.  Barham  Zindee,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  has  delivered  a  lecture  intended 
to  express  his  views  of  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  the 
prospective  growth  of  the  population.  And  although  we  must 
take  bis  estimate  with  a  large  degree  of  modification,  yet  the 
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&cts  fae  presents  are  sufficiently  sui-prising  to  justify  great 
anticipations  of  the  future  of  that  great  country.  The 
lectiurer  stated  that  the  population  of  the  Union,  now 
amounted  to  over  50,000.000,  and  that  it  doubled  eveiy 
twenty-five  years.  If  it  continued  at  that  rate,  in  one  hundred 
years  time  the  population  would  number  800,000,000.  But 
what  would  become  of  this  vast  number  of  people  ?  He 
ventured  to  say  that  they  would  cross  the  plateau  of  MexicOi 
and  soon  swamp  the  whole  of  South  America.  It  was 
computed  that  at  the  present  time  36,000,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  on  the  4,500,000  farms  in  the 
States,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  produce  was 
grown  by  the  hand  of  the  farmer  aud  his  family.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  at  all  likely  that  the  prediction  that  in  1983,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  reach  eight  hundred 
minions,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  checks,  and  adverse  cii^ 
cumstances  will  arise,  that  will  prevent  such  a  congestion  of 
inhabitants  as  the  lecturer  anticipated ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  American  nation  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  all  times.  We  acquiesce  in  th^  opinion  of  the  lecturer, 
that  when  the  population  of  the  Northern  Continent  greatly 
increases,  it  will  overflow  its  boundaries,  colonise  Mexico, 
and  swamp  the  whole  of  South  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  military  aspect  of  the  case  should 
not  attract  exclusive  attention,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  every  mile  of  road  laid  down  in  the  vast  region  now 
under  discussion  will  promote  trade,  and  will  help  to  take 
the  cereals  of  Russia  to  the  markets  of  the  consumer.  Trans- 
portation in  Russia  is  notoriously  imperfect,  and  very  many 
grain  regions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Czar  cannot  reach 
the  market  for  want  of  railroads.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Russian  roads  now  building  or  projected  will  carry  soldiers 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  destruction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  carry  wheat  and  rye  to  the  consumer,  and  that,  in 
a  remote  way,  they  will  compete  with  the  American  grain- 
carrying  roads.  It  is  proper  not  to  forget  the  fact  that  Russia 
alone  is  amply  able  to  produce  all  the  wheat  needed  by 
Europe,  and  that  it  will  surely  produce  more  than  it  does  now 
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when  it  has  more  railroads  and  better  systems  of  agriculture. 
Russia  has  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  virgin  land  fit 
for  wheat  culture,  and  if  Russia  were  inhabited  by  Americans, 
these  lands  would  be  opened  to  trade  by  nothing  else  than 
railroads.  But  the  roads  would  not  be  called  "  strate^c 
lines." 

The  countries  most  in  need  of  foreign  cereals  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany.  Time  will  show 
whether  they  will  be  supplied  by  Russia  or  America — two 
countries  wonderfuUy  alike  as  grain  producers.  America 
used  to  rely  on  its  prairies ;  Russia  matches  them  by  her 
"black  earth,"  which  extends  throughout  her  central  and 
southern  Governments.  America  boasts  of  its  extreme  West ; 
Russia  possesses  a  great  East,  which  can  suppy  all  Europe 
with  food.  And  even  American  mines  of  precious  metals 
seem  to  have  a  competitor  in  Russia.  Nominally,  Russia 
opens  this  wealth  for  military  purposes ;  in  reality,  the 
strategic  lines  of  the  Czar's  empire  will  carry  to  the  best 
markets  of  the  world,  wheat,  rye,  meats,  gold  and  silver,  and 
a  few  years  will  suffice  to  make  this  competition  quite  for- 
midable. 

HUMANITY. 

Fkf  ftvm  tlie  ottTM  or  glorlefl  tbat  ftwkit 

Tha  pomp  orooniiSi  the  pngeantr?  of  itate; 

Far  fhnn  tbe  bsr,  the  ■enBte,  and  the  throne. 

When  ■hinea  the  toholar,  and  whera  Bleapa  tha  droiM ; 

Wb«i«  wealthy  dolneM  and  QDlettereU  pride, 

Ambition'a  wilM  pariiie  with  baatj  stride- 
Dwelt,  In  a  oalm  reoeaa,  aacred  to  trolh. 

And  peaoe-olad  Tiitne,  in  the  btoota  ofTOnth, 

Hnmanltj — HeaT«D^  Mnat,  broDrite  child, 

or  naiuon  gentle  and  aOMStiona  mild. 

TboD  gnoion*  maid  1  Hearen'i  owri  peonliar  oars, 

Ita  bright  original — al  good,  aa  fkir, 

t^Dgeniat  Natore  finned,  then  sent  thee  fbrth 

In  all  the  tniueat;  of  native  worth. 

'Til  thine,  meek  goddess  of  tbe  tearful  eje  I 

To  teaoh  the  labouring  breast  to  bears  the  sigh  i 

'Tis  thine  to  teaoh  kind  pltj  to  express 

The  tenderest  langoage  when  she  views  distress. 

To  toDoh  with  tympalh;  the  ni^ed  aonl. 

Halt  with  affeotion,  and  with  lore  oontrol. 
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Tha  lUTeriug  lieggu  with  aflrightod  look, 
WboM  yreakemi  Mama  the  load  tempMt  shook. 
With  tijtit  t^ami  and  trembling  hand  imploTM 
The  MMtUeat  meed  of  kind  oompoHioB'i  itorM. 
Behold  k  wreteh  whom  the  blind  bt«e  ttttead, 
Hie  oliUd  of  aogttiih  and  miifortam'i  Mend  1 
In  All  the  woe-qnin  g>rb  of  nrrow  dremed — 
BHtli,  hiibeid  ooMh,  end  porer^,  hta  gneet. 
View  him,  while  hnnger,  witb  bentoaoing  oiies. 
And  hamble  language  pleading  eonrta  nippUee ; 
While  want,  expiring,  rean  her  droopiBg  head. 
And.  In  deepair,  aolloiti  every  aid — 
*  View  him,  while  in  the  gup  of  death,  akme, 
Oalllog  on  Hearen,  he  oriea— "  Thy  will  be  dons." 
Ctone,  then  sweet  harbinger  of  giatethl  ease,' 
Qoeenof  the  ezpaniiTe  heart!     Oome — and  appease 
The  deep-ftlt  oriei  of  agonising  grief. 
And  sare  a  hrother  with  tbj  prompt  relief^ 
Grant  to  a  wretoh  like  this  thj  kindred  aii^- 
A  wretoh,  in  sorrow's  sable  suit  arraTsd. 
Impma  thl«  aentiineiit  on  erery  mind — 
■■  I  am  a  man,  and  tM  fin-  all  mankiiid." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


At  East  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  great  distress  was 
being  felt  by  the  bigots,  at  the  want  of  support  to  the  religious 
conventicles.  I  could  have  sympathised  with  them,  if  they 
had  expressed  their  suprise  at  the  want  of  a  deep,  true, 
religious  feeling  of  the  positive  kind  for  the  guidance  of 
humanity;  but  simply  to  deplore  that  their  churches 
were  empty,  was  most  contemptible  on  their  part.  The 
promenading  to  church  of  a  Sunday  to  inspect  each  other, 
and  gossip  away  the  time,  and  in  some  cases  worse,  was  a 
specimen  of  folly  one  found  oft  repeated.  At  this  time,  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  "giggling"  in  church.  If  the  laughing 
was  indulged  in  to  express  contempt  for  the  mummeries,  forms 
and  ceremonies,  carried  on,  it  might  be  excusable,  although 
in  bad  taste  ;  but  if,  as  in  one  case,  it  was  only  to  cover  the 
lecherous  apes  that  stare  at  and  ogle  the  girls  in  what  should 
be  a  sacred  house  ;  then  I  protest  against  such  profane  levity. 
I  was  informed  of  one,  whose  father  had  been  sent  over  the 
seas  for  bestiality,  who  with  such  a  fact  staring  him  in  the  face, 
misconducted  himself  like  a  Mephistopheles  in  "  Faust  "  by 
cozening  and  leading  astray,  pure  and  innocent  girls.  If 
these  goats  will  not  take  warning,  then  society  must,  for  its 
own  protection,  and  especially  of  the  young  and  weak,  adopt 
the  American  method  of  depriving  these  wretches  of  their 
power  to  do  harm.  Inside  or  outside,  churches  must  not  be 
desecrated  by  such  wretched  misconduct. 

The  above  jottings  completed,  I  hastened  to  bed  and  rest^ 
in  anticipation  of  my  next  day's  journey  on  the  sea.  Early 
ID  the  momiiigt  oa  the  tug,  I  came  in  contact  with  the  wild 
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man  of  Kok-stad,  on  the  railway  and  on  the  ship.  He  was 
awfully  big,  impudently  staring  at  the  ladies,  and  otherwise 
showing  rudeness.  But  there ;  in  this  he  was  no  worse  than 
any  of  his  brother  magistrates.  It  is  monstrous,  that  these 
young  men  should  be  placed  in  such  responsible  positions, 
holding  as  they  do,  the  liberty  of  both  "  white"  and  "black" 
in  their  hands.  For  want  of  years  and  wisdom,  they  used 
their  power  arbitrarily  in  so  many  cases,  that  at  last  the 
natives,  headed  by  Gangelizewi,  his  sons  and  headmen,  with 
their  people,  requested  that  all  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Umtatu,  be  removed.  The 
Tembus  stated  that  they  had  suffered  more  wrongs  and 
injustice  from  the  magistrates,  policemen,  and  others  near 
the  magistrate — missionaries,  traders  and  magistrates  cUrks — 
than  was  bearable.  They  admitted  that  at  one  time  they 
had  their  tribal  wars,  and  that  it  was  better  for  one  supreme 
head  to  guide  and  govern  them,  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  different  tribes  ;  and  if  a  good  magistrate  was  placed  at 
the  head,  he  would  be  able  to  stop  many  evils,  at  the 
beginning,  or  before  they  became  widespread.  With  the 
white  man  came  the  knowledge  of  a  mouthful  of  potatoes,  of 
wheaten  bread,  of  the  way  to  feed  horses  to  make  them 
strong,  and  to  improve  their  stock.  Therefore  thsy  wish  to  bs 
under  the  heads  of  the  English  people,  instead  of  remaining 
the  victims  of  the  changing  policy  of  a  Colonial  Government, 
that  filled  up  all  respooMble  positions  with  their  friends,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  that  the  Transkei  had  become 
the  out -door  relief  land  for  the  imbecile  and  incapable  rela- 
tions of  the  ministry  ;  just  as  the  responsible  positions  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  are  the  out-door  receptacle  of  the  incap- 
ables  of  the  governing  classes  of  England.  Get  a  trouble- 
some poor  relation,  pack  him  off  to  the  colonies  to  the 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  played  out  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  it  must  be 
stopped  in  our  Native  Reserves.  The  natives  must  be 
allowed  their  own  liberty ;  they,  like  the  people  of  the  Old 
World,  have  had  too  much  governing,  or  rather,  let  me  say, 
badgering,  to  their  mental,  physical  and  material  injury.  The 
peculiar  particular  wild  man  of  Kok-stad  was  no  worse  than 
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his  predecessor,  who  by  his  hasty  temper  and  want  of  dignity 
so  disgusted  the  natives  and  Griqua,  that,  in  hEiste  for  a 
supposed  injury,  they  rushed  to  arms,  determiaed  to  rid  them- 
selves of  what  they  considered  a  monster  and  a  fool.  Passing 
on  through  Griqualand  East  at  that  very  time,  on  my  way 
through  Kolc-stad  to  the  colony,  I  had  full  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  stupidity. 

I  have  in  my  "  History  of  the  Free  State,"  when  drawing 
attention  to  the  migration  of  these  Griquas,  under  ibeir  Chief 
Kok,  given  an  account  of  that  awful  time  to  me,  when  we 
were  besieged  and  attacked  within  fifteen  miles  of  Kok-stad, 
and  that  time  of  horror  to  me  and  others  would  never  have 
been  experienced  but  for  the  folly  of  this  chief  magistrate.  I 
well  remember,  while  in  the  town,  witnessing  a  specimen  of 
his  hasty  military  temper.  A  native  messenger,  who  like 
myself,  was  a  stranger  to  the  town,  and  all  persons  therein, 
desiring  to  know  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  by  a  singular 
circumstance  solicited  information  from  the  chief  magistrate 
himself.  The  surprise  of  the  man  can  be  imagined,  when  in 
taking  the  letter,  he  found  himself  turned  round  and  kicked 
on  his  back  parts.  In  disgust  he  asked  the  reason  for  this, 
and  was  then  told,  for  not  taking  his  hat  off  when  addressing 
him — the  mighty  one— the  chief  magistrate.  Now  this  over- 
sight was  perfectly  excusable,  from  the  fact  that  the  magis- 
trate had  on  at  the  time  no  symbol  of  office  to  denote  who  he 
was.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this 
proceeding ;  that  he  hobnobbed,  and  then  swore  at  the 
Griquas  in  his  own  Court-house,  until,  instead  of  being 
honoured,  he  was  held  in  contempt  by  all.  But  what  can  be 
be  expected  of  men  who,  while  presiding  in  a  "Native" 
court  of  justice,  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  smoke  in  the 
Court-house,  instead  ot  showing  manhness,  dignity,  and  even- 
handed  justice,  dealt  out  without  temper  or  prejudice.  It  is 
for  the  want  of  these  qualifications  that  the  "  white " 
Governors  stink  among  the  natives,  and  until  wise,  agedi 
men  are  appointed,  who  can  carefully  and  fairly  judge  be- 
tween man  and  man,  there  will  be  a  continued  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  "  white  "  magistrates.  While  passing  over  the  sea, 
the  now  notorious  miseiontuy,  Shaw,  passed  us  on  his  way  to 
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parade  as  a  martyr  before  the  English  public  at  Exeter  Hall. 
These  missionaries  put  on  an  indignant  tone  when  they  are 
interfered  with  in  their  gathering  up  of  ail  they  can  lay  their 
bands  on  among  the  natives.  Men  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  natives  and  the  missionaries,  know  full  well  their  mode  of 
getting  rich,  siding  with  native  faults  in  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment, and  those  in  authority.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
the  attackofthe  French  in  Madagascar.  If  England  was  justi- 
fied in  destroying  Alexandria,  in  defence  of  her  rights,  as  the 
Government  conceived  them,  i.e.,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
open  their  future  water-way,  the  French  were  right  in  re- 
moving those  who  stood  in  their  way ;  and  if  a  Shaw  will 
make  a  show  of  resistance,  be  must  expect  opposition,  and 
even  removal  for  the  time  being,  to  prevent  more  mischiet 
As  a  fact,  the  religious  missionary  is  getting  an  out-door 
nuisance,  constantly  stirring  up  ill-feeling,  and  he  is  now 
openly  called  a  curse  to  the  natives.  By  teaching  all  natives 
that  they  are  of  one  blood,  and  that  they  have  never-dying 
souls  to  save,  without  giving  any  good  reason  (the  fact  is  that 
they  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  entity  they  call  soul  quality) 
is  causing  all  the  trouble.  They  know  no  more  than  the 
spiritualistic  churches  and  others  pretend  to  know,  of  spirit. 
They  will  tell  you  it  has  no  substance,  and  waste  valuable  time 
in  discussing  metaphysical  questions  totally  unappreciable  by 
the  native,  instead  of  teaching  how  to  take  advantage  of  all 
machinery  that  will  improve  their  lands,  and  benefit  them 
materially. 

In  China,  India,  and  in  fact  in  all  our  colonies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  among  all  nations  everywhere,  the 
pampered  missionary  of  the  day,  is  a  cheat  and  a  hindrance 
to  good  conditions,  and  is  known  as  a  fraud,  both  upon  those 
who  support  him  in  his  "  Fatherland, '  and  those  among  whom 
he  settles.  Shaw's  treatment,  which  he  fully  deserved,  if  all 
is  true,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  a  long  holiday,  and  to 
pose  as  a  martyr,  and  to  state  how  he  was  starved.  The 
stupid  tale  may  bring  tears  to  the  old  ladies  in  their  second 
childhood,  and  young  unthinking  maids ;  but  to  men,  it  is 
simply  disgusting.  That  they  should  get  supported,  and 
have  at  times  the  opportunity  of  creating  iU-teelmg  between 
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two  nations  who,  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  and  the 
interests  at  stake,  for  future  generations  on  the  Continent, 
would  otherwise  live  in  amity,  peace  and  good-will  for  all 
time  to  come  is  disgraceful ;  and  men,  either  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  bodies, 
should  discontinue  giving  support  to  such  men,  who  live 
under  such  false  conditions.  The  view  that  Truth  takes  of 
the  incident  is  so  true  that  I  cannot  but  give  it,  to  show  that 
others  see  the  facts  o_f  the  matter  in  the  right  light. 

"There  is  great  irritation  in  the  Paris  press  upon  the  Shaw 
affair,  and  the  late  Admiral  was  sadly  in  error  to  glorify  a 
comfortable  missionary  by  a  little  privation  and  detention. 
Many  of  these  self- expatriated  gentlemen  lead  lives  of  ideal 
pleasure,  if  they  have  the  tastes  of  the  naturalist  and  botanist, 
so  their  talk  of  loss  of  society  and  distance  from  civilisation  is 
offensive  nonsense.  They  get  monthly  mails,  and  we  have 
seen  photos  of  their  lovely  chalets  perched  on  charming  sites. 
The  difference  between  their  lot  and  that  of  old-time 
emissaries  to  the  heathen  is  most  striking,  while  some  visit 
Europe  every  five  years  to  fan  the  zeal  of  supporters,  and  to 
recruit  from  tropical  lassitude.  We  know  of  one  in  Cape 
Colony,  who,  fromdealingin  petty  stores,  has  become  the  owner 
of  a  great  saw-mill,  cutting  up  thousands  of  noble  yellow- 
wood  trees,  costing  him  nothing  but  felling  and  hauling.  We 
fear  he  never  planted  to  repair  the  loss.  This  person 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  sent  out  free  of  cost,  and 
ignorant  of  the  Kaffir  tongue." 

Truth  is  very  sarcastic  on  this  subject.  The  paragraph 
writer  says : — "  Although  Admiral  Pierre  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  small  discretion,  I  wait  to  hear  the  French  account 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  arrest  before  feeling  indignant  at  it ;  for  there 
are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  experience  has 
usually  shown  that  this  is  essentially  the  case  where  mission- 
aries are  concerned.  One  of  Mr.  Shaw's  complaints  is,  that 
when  00  board  the  ship,  he  was  only  given  the  fare  of  a 
common  sailor.  In  the  old  days,  when  missionaries  really 
incurred  dangers  and  privations,  they  thought  themselves 
lucky  if  they  did  not  become  the  fare  of  a  savage,  and  it  is  a 
signal  instance  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
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mode  of  viewing  their  position,  that  one  of  them  should  be 
whimpering  because  he  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  for  a  week 
or  two  with  food  that  was  good  enough  for  mere  common 
sailors.  Amongst  missionaries  there  are  doubtless  many  ex- 
cellent and  self-sacrificing  men  ;  but  missionary  labour  has 
now  become  a.  profession,  like  a.ny  other.  A  good  many  of 
these  professionals  make  money  by  trading,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  and  render  themselves  dangerous  nuisances  by 
mixing  themselves  up  in  the  temporal  affairs  ol  their  flocks." 

In  a  second  paragraph  the  same  writer  continues : — "  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  come  home  to  demand  compensa- 
tion, and  that  he  thinks  about  ^5,000  would  bea  proper  amount. 
What  he  might  fairly  claim,  if  he  can  show  that  he  incurred 
losses  through  the  improper  conduct  of  the  French  authorities, 
is  precisely  the  value  of  what  he  has  lost.  For  a  missionary 
to  ask  to  be  indemnified  for  having  been  arrested,  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and  given  the  food 
of  a  sailor,  and  thus  endeavour  to  make  a  good  thing  of  the 
incident,  is  a  most  wondrous  view  of  missionary  labour. 
Who  can  suppose  that  St.  Paul  would — had  be  been  able  to 
appeal  to  a  court  of  law — have  asked  for  a  good  round  sum 
for  having  been  given  forty  stripes  save  one,  and  have  re- 
tired from  business  on  the  proceeds  of  his  flogging." 

At  last,  I  was  deUghted  to  get  off  a  vessel  of  steam,  for  her 
power  of  steam  had  to  raise  the  same  by  coal,  and  to  choke 
out  the  passengers,  and  to  shake  out  the  health  of  the  body 
by  the  constant  vibration  of  the  screw.  Thanks  to  the  true 
priesthood  of  men — the  philosophers  and  scientists,  the  day  is 
dawning  when  coiled  up  electricity  will  propel  us  on  in  a  quiet 
way  over  the  land  and  through  the  deep.  Truly  then  all 
Nature's  paths  will  be  paths  of  peace,  and  all  her  ways  en- 
joyable ;  and  when  all  our  cooking  is  done  by  solar  heat, 
then  will  out-door  life  on  Nature's  carpet  be  an  Eden  in- 
deed ;  but  not  to  bring,  as  some  people  believe,  perfect  rest 
for  life,  but  made  enjoyable  by  fiillilling  the  work  of  life,  and 
reaping  the  results  of  the  labour  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  in  reality  lived  for  others  ;  thus  making  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity  with  all  its  positive  knowledge  and  facts, 
subservient  to  man  in  the  future.     Then  may  the  Millenium 
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be  expected)  and  the  prolonged  life  made  happy,  and  no  fear 
of  the  future,  as  now,  for  all  things  will  be  possible  to  them 
that  love  Nature  and  Nature's  laws. 

After  two  days  of  starvation  on  the  sea,  and  once  again  on 
Urra  firma,  in  the  old  Belgrave  Hotel,  I  enjoyed  my  meals 
immensely ;  and  really  it  is  almost  pleasant  to  go  without  for 
a  season,  to  feel  the  keen  enjoyment  of  eating  when  dowtt- 
right  hungry.  Marvellous  had  been  the  change  in  one  year 
in  Durban.  Verily  the  inhabitants  are  determined  that  it 
should  vie  with  some  of  the  cities  of  Australia ;  for  what  ' 
with  their  paths  paved  with  stones,  brought  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  their  sandy  roadways  macadamised  and  made 
hard  with  steam  rollers,  their  new  lights  all  over  the  city,  ■ 
and  their  private  buildings.  The  new  Town  Hall  may  be 
said  to  be  largest  in  South  Africa,  and  when  finished  and 
replete  with  all  the  adjuncts,  a  hall  indeed  for  the  Natalians 
to  be  proud  of.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  expense  was 
to  be  spared  to  make  Durban  the  envy  of  all  Africa.  I  here 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  council  the  following 
letter,  to  guide  them  in  the  future : — 

"  How  to  build  Public  Waterworks,  Railways,  Tramways, 
Breakwaters,  Harbours  of  Refuge,  and  other  Public  Works 
throughout  Natal,  without  the  burden  of  interest  or  taxation. 

"  To  the  Mayor,  Council,  and  Citizens  of  Durban, — 
Gentlemen. — Having  the  pleasure  of  a  vist  to  Durban,  I  am 
informed  by  your  fellow  townsmen,  that  you  sadly  need  a 
much  better  and  larger  supply  of  pure  water,  and  that  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  making  an  acqueduct  to 
supply  the  town  with  water,  also  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water and  docks,  and  a  complete  system  of  railways,  much 
advantage  would  accrue  to  your  town  and  to  the  colony 
generally.  Many  persons  have  drawn  attention  to  the  inade* 
quate  supply  of  water  in  your  town,  also  to  the  want  of  a 
properly  constructed  breakwater  and  docks  for  this  port,  and 
have  at  various  times  urged  upon  the  public  to  demand 
that  such  works  be  carried  out.  True  it  is,  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  spent  both  in  waterworks  and  for  a  break- 
water ;  but  after  all  the  outlay  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  water  is  not  equal  to  the  demand." 
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Many  schemes  have  been  propounded,  and  plans  submitted 
to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  have  been 
done  ere  this.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  bring  water 
from  your  rivers  and  other  places,  where  it  was  known  that 
large  quantities  of  water  could  be  procured ;  and  undoubtedly, 
one  of  these  plans  would  have  been  carried  out  but  for  the 
want  of  means. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  following  plan  be  adopted  : — 
Supposing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  docks, 
and  waterworks  to  be  6ve  or  six  millions  of  pounds  ;  let  an 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  during  the  next  Session  - 
for  the  loan  of  the  same  in  notes  of  £j„  free  of  all  interest, 
such  notes  to  be  issued  and  marked  for  the  express  purpose 
of  building  and  making  your  public  works.  The  notes  so 
issued  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  taxes  and  payments  in  the  colony, 
just  as  the  present  Colonial  notes  are  used.  The  notes  so 
advanced  to  be  paid  away  to  the  men  who  now  own  the 
present  waterworks,  breakwater,  and  land  that  would  be 
required  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  same  ;  also  to  the  men 
who  would  make  the  bricks,  the  iron  work,  the  wood  work, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all,  for  material  and  labour  used  in  such 
works.  It  is  not  for  want  of  material  or  men  that  the  works 
are  not  done.  We  know  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
clay,  sand,  and  chalk  ready  to  be  made  into  bricks  ;  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  and  wood  ready  to  be  used  for  such  purposes ; 
and,  as  regards  men,  your  every-day  knowledge  can  testify 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  surveyors,  brick  makers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  ironworkers,  excavators  and  others,  wanting  and 
asking  for  work,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  the 
building  up  of  public  works  that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of 
your  town.  When  the  whole  of  the  notes  so  advanced  were 
paid  away,  and  you  in  possession  of  the  waterworks,  docks, 
and  breakwater,  you  would  be  enabled  to  charge  for  water 
supplied,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  at  the  rate  of  5  p>er  cent, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  wear ;  and  then,  with  this  5  per 
cent,  call  in  one-twentieth  of  the  notes  so  advanced,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  tha  whole  of  the  notes 
would  be  redeemed  out  of  the  income  of  the  works^  After 
the  redemption  you  could  reduce  the  charges,  or  continue  the 
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same,  and  thus  provide  aa  income  for  local  purposes,  instead 
of  the  present  charges  levied  on  the  town.  These  works  must 
be  made,  and  as  representative  men  of  Durban,  I  beg  of  you 
to  take  the  matter  "in  hand  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
and  the  reduction  of  local  taxation.  Let  there  be  no  delay- 
Prove  by  your  actions  that  you  are  the  wise  men  of  Natal, 
elected  for  your  business-like  qualities,  and  your  desire  to 
serve  your  fellow-citizens.  You  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
cany  out  a  great  work,  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  your  colony,  and  to  immortalise  your  names  as  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  Let  the  future  prove  you  are  the  men 
equal  to  the  task,  and — 

Id  Anr  distreia  wiLh  lef[al  tenders  ohBae 
All  fear  of  ynat  tram  Lkboar's  bardy  race ; 
Bid  BqnedDuta  be  fbrmed  to  bring;  Uie  rilla 
Of  purett  water  Awn  tbe  neighbonruig  hills ; 
B  id  dams  expand  where  joatii  msj  safel j  fioat ; 
Bid  deepened  Btreama  the  he&lth  of  towns  promote ; 
Bid  harboari  open,  pnbio  works  and  ways  extend; 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  Art  and  Science  Moend ; 
Bid  the  broad  aroh  tbe  dangeroas  flood  contain  ; 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main. 
Baok  to  her  bonnds  ;  the  Bobject  aea  oommand ; 
And  roll  obedient  rirers  thnngh  the  laud. 
•■  Lastly,  let  Oorernraeal  anoh  wages  give 

On  pnblie  works  that  all  maj  toil  and  live ; 
Then  all  who  toil  will  find  life  paaa  along 
Happier,  sastsioed  bj  laboar  than  bj  wrong. 
Then  will  onr  honeat  workers  be  better  fed— 
No  wai^boQse  test  nor  destitation  dread — 
And  all  around  them  rising  in  the  scale 
Of  Comfort,  sbow  that  Uamaaity'a  laws  prevail." 

RAILWAYS  AND  HOW  TO  CONSTUCT  THEM. 

Dedicated  to  the  Governor  and  Members  of  Parliament 

IN  Natal. 

Gentlemen. — For  reasons  best  known  to  your  constituents, 

you  have  been  elected  to  fill  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 

responsible  positions  in  the  colony.     Much  has  been  done  to 

'    improve  the  cities  and  ports,  in  the  making  of  roads,  and  last, 

but  not  least,  the  construction  of  some  few  miles  of  railway. 
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So  far  as  the  work  done  is  concerned,  I  have  no  desire  to 
complain ;  but  as  regards  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  how  the  work  shall  be  done.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting.  It  must  be  a  painful  fact  for  you,  while  passing 
from  your  constituencies  to  the  metropolis,  to  commence  your 
duties  in  the  future  Parliament,  to  have  so  many  bad  roads 
and  annoyances  to  encounter,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
system  of  railways  throughout  the  country.  I  can  quite 
comprehend  that  you  would  alter  all  this  if  you  could  only 
meet  with  some  well-devised  plan,  providing  for  a  thorough 
net-work  of  railways  up  to  the  Free  State  and  the  tovms,  by 
means  of  loop  lines,  also  showing  how  the  means  could  be 
found  to  carry  out  the  same.  Believing  this  to  be  your 
position  towards  the  public,  I  make  Ixrid  to  show  you  by 
what  process  the  railways  can  be  most  economically  and 
effectually  attained. 

In  the  future  construction  of  railways  I  would  urge  the 
following  plan: — That,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  being 
satisfied  that  additional  railroads  were  required,  the  estimated 
cost,  in  the  form  of  ;^  i  notes,  be  issued  by  a  bank  created 
for  the  express  purpose ;  such  notes  to  be  legal  tender  for  all 
taxes,  debts,  rents,  &c.,  throughout  the  colony ;  the  notes  to 
pay  for  all  material  in  the  colony  and  for  workmanship. 
Thus,  if  the  railway  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  with  all  the 
connecting  loops  to  the  large  towns  and  villages,  was 
estimated  to  cost,  in  materials  and  workmanship,  ;^io,ooo,ooo, 
that  sum  should  be  created  in  £i  notes  to  ccmstnict  the 
same.  That  when  the  line  was  in  working  order,  a  chai^ 
upon  the  same  to  be  made  that  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment, after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  to  call  in 
5  per  cent,  of  the  j£"io.ooo,ooo  so  issued.  By  this  process 
the  whole  of  the  ;£"io,ooo,ooo  would  be  cleared  off  in  20  years, 
and  the  line  absolutely  free  from  all  constructing  charges, 
and  then  leaving  in  the  care  of  the  Colonists,  a  property 
worth  ^10,000,000,  upon  which,  if  they  felt  stf  disposed,  a 
charge  could  be  made  that  would  provide  an  income  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  Government,  without  resorting  to  the 
wretched  system  of  imposing  custom  and  other  petty  dues, 
that  only  burden  the  people,  and  add  to-  Um  cost  <Mf  com- 
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modities,  and  prevent  all  those  engaged  in  such  collection 
adding  to  the  productions  of  the  colony. 

Cost  in  the  future  must  be.  the  Hmit  of  price  in  all  our 
Colonial  concerns  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  Railwaji  Commissioners  of  1865,  who  proved 
it  was  possible  that  in  England  coals  could  be  carried  at  id. 
per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  taking  back  of  the  empty 
trucks,  and  still  leave  a  handsome  profit ;  and  further,  that  a 
train  capable  of  traveUing  a  distance  of  a  mile,  containing 
500  passengers,  would  only  cost  on  an  average  2s.  per  mile, 
thus  enabling  passengers  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  12  or  16 
miles  for  a  penny. 

I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  under  a  proper  system  of 
construction  of  railways  in  this  colony,  for  goods  to  be 
carried  at  6d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  passengers  at  6d.  per 
journey  of  12  or  16  miles,  and  then  leave  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  5  per  cent,  for  the  redemption  of  the  original  capital 
advanced. 

Fortunately  for  Natal,  its  sugar  industry  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  as  years  roll  on' it  must  be  the  sugar  manufactory  for  the 
whole  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  upper 
interior  country ;  and  then,  what  with  its  facilities  for  the 
carrying  trade  far  up  country,  it  will  virtually  hold  the  key  to 
all  the  Bast  interior  trade  in  its  hands,  as  Cape  Town  is 
destined  to  become  the  mouth,  and  like  a  new  York  for  all  the 
Western  trade,  directly  its  line  of  railway  is  open  to  Kim- 
berley,  and,  finally,  on  to  the  far  interior  to  meet  some  well- 
known  trade  route  to  the  Upper  Nile.  In  rOy  own  view  of 
things,  the  Midland  and  Kaffrarian  part  of  the  old  colony  is 
likely  to  undergo  a  falling  off  in  all  its  business,  unless  it  at 
once  secures  its  inland  trade  by  a  systematic  agricultural 
extension,  which  can  be  so  easily  arranged  by  means  of  irriga* 
tion,  as  just  shown  by  its  Bedford  and  Wijk  dams  and 
reservoirs  completed  by  the  Scanlen  Government ;  making  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  acres  to  be  utilised  for  wheat  and 
other  produce. 

Much  of  Natal  and  the  colony  is  lying  waste  for  want 
of  its  "  upper  water"  being  held  back  until  required.  There 
are  amy  ntiisbei  of  mountains  at  hand  to  be  scatteved  hy 
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dynamite  and  removed  to  the  rivers,  to  form  walls  to  keep 
iMck  the  waters ;  but  at  present  no  statesman  to  undertake 
such  recuperative  works  of  utility.  All  these  up-country 
districts  could  produce  all  the  com  in  quantity,  as  now  ini> 
ported,  and  thus  save,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  in  exchange  for  its  sugar,  sent  up 
land  and  bringing  down  its  corn  from  Basutoland  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  undoubtedly,  under  English  agriculturists, 
would  prove  the  granary  of  South  Africa.  The  absence  o* 
birds  and  no  fear  of  rust  in  the  districts,  would  make  all  this 
possible  to  achieve  when  Natal  and  the  colony  boast  of 
statesmen  who  know  how  to  inaugurate  a  vast  system  of 
irrigation  as  they  have  in  India,  China,  and  in  Italy ;  and  if 
such  enclosures  and  water  arrangements  were  made  in  Africa 
as  here  shown  in  Italy  and  Australia,  all  would  be  well  if 
based  upon  the  legal  tender  notes,  that  I  have  so  often  drawn 
attention  to  for  public  works  construction. 

IRRIGATION    WORKS    IN    ITALY. 

The  irrigation  system  of  Italy  is  probably  the  most  complete 
in  the  world,  although  it  is  constantly  being  increased  ;  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  elaborate  system  of  defence  against 
floods,  necessitated  by  the  comformation  of  the  Northern 
Provinces.  According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the 
irrigation  canals  of  Piedmont  alone  give  125,550  gallons  per 
second,  distributed  over  1,340,000  acres  ;  and  those  of  Lom- 
bardy  95,355  gallons  per  second,  distributed  over  1,680,400 
acres.  These  great  works  have  not  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  expensive.  The  Cavour  Canal,  constructed  within 
the  last  few  years,  draws  its  supply  from  the  river  Po  and 
Dora  Baltea.  It  gives  a  flow  of  29,200  gallons  per  second, 
waters  nearly  40,000  acres,  and  cost  ;^i,6oo,ooo,  about  ^32,000 
per  mile.  It  was  constructed  in  four  years,  and  measures 
are  now  under  consideration  for  increasing  its  outflow  by 
5,300  gallons  per  second.  A  smaller  canal,  subsidiary  to  it, 
gives  18,540  |ga lions  per  second,  and  cost  1^24,154  per  mile. 
The  largest  canals  are  the  Cavour,  and  its  subsidiary  canal, 
just  mentioned ;  the  Muzza,  Aghans,  and  Naviglio  Grande. 
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The  smaller  of  these  gives  13,000  gallons  per  second.  Below 
this  point  the  canals  become  very  numerous,  and  interspersed 
all  over  the  country.  These  canals  are  not  only  used  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  but  also  to  supply  motive  power,  by 
Which  again  the  water  is  raised  to  districts  lying  upon  a 
higher  level.  On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  not  far 
from  Turin,  three  canals  (the  Torsa,  Agliano  and  Rotho)  flow 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  different  levels,  while  the  water  is 
used  at  the  top  of  the  hiU,  sixty-two  feet  above  the  highest 
of  them.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  as  follows :  —A  stream 
of  one  hundred  and  hfty-four  gallons  per  second  is  diverted 
from  the  Torea  Canal  and  carried  down  the  hill  in  a  leaden 
pipe,  until  it  meets  the  Agliano  Canal.  Here  it  is  pumped 
up  to  the  summit  level  by  eight  pumps,  worked  by  four  tur- 
bines, driven  by  a  fall  of  water  taken  from  the  Agliano  Canal 
and  allowed  to  flow  down  into  the  Rotho.  By  joining  this 
latter  it  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  thus  not  a  drop  is  wasted. 
The  great  principle  of  Italian  engineers  is  to  work  on  a  large 
scale,  thus  attaining  at  the  same  time  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  avoiding  constant  alterations  and  additions ;  and  it  is  by 
such  means  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Northern  Italy 
is  produced  and  maintained. 

The  Sydtity  Morning  Herald,  in  calling  attention  to  the  last 
report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  stock,  says,  it  contains  some 
remarkable  statements,  which  would  be  suggestive  of  com- 
ment under  any  circumstances;  but  are  peculiarly  worthy 
of  consideration  at  a  time  when  the  land  law  is  under  review, 
and  a  radical  change  has  been  projected.  The  statements  in 
question  relate  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  pastoral 
districts.  In  the  matter  of  fencing  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  only  1,288  runs,  that  are  open  or  unenclosed,  whilst  the 
enclosed  mns  number  8,803;  and  the  number  properly  sub 
divided  is  5,689  against  4,403,  partially  subdivided.  Ths 
number  of  miles  of  fencing  is  estimated  at  920,000,  which,  at 
an  average  cost  of  ^51  per  mile,  represents  an  expenditure  of 
;^46, 930,000.  There  are,  according  to  estimates  9,475  dams, 
representing,  at  an  average  cost  of  £101,  £95^,975  ',  there 
are  15,858  tanks,  which,  at  an  average  of  ^180  5s.,  have  cost 
j^2,858,404    los. ;  and  there  are  2,195  wells,  which,  at  an 
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average  of /307  ids.,  have  cost  :^674,962  los.  Thus  we  have 
a  total  outlay  of  ;^4,400,342  for  water  supply  and  storage. 

These  figures,  the  Herald  points  out,  show  plainly  enough  that 
the  expansion  of  our  pastoral  enterprise,  and  the  increase 
in  our  pastoral  weahh,  are  not  due  solely  to  the  beneficial 
influences  of  unassisted  nature.  Nature  has  been  bountiful 
enough  to  provide  the  foundations  for  this  enterprise ;  but 
the  estimates  given  above  point  to  an  immense  expenditure 
of  energy  and  capital  in  overcoming  adverse  conditions,  and 
turning  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  such  advan- 
tages as  soil  and  climate  offer,  to  good  account.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that  of  the  ^88,000,000 
advances  of  the  whole  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  jf  55,000,000 
have  been  lent  to  graziers,  from  ^10,000,000  to  _^i5,ooo,ooo 
to  agriculturists,  and  about  ^20,000,000  to  the  mercantile 
community. 

Natal,  like  all  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  is  in  a  (rightful 
collapse  in  trade,  and  a  scarcity  of  money  since  the  close  of 
the  Zulu  and  Transvaal  wars.  The  most  outrageous  infringe- 
ment by  Disraeli,  Freer  &  Co.,  the  Tory  charlatans,  on  other 
people's  rights  was  inaugurated  under  a  Tory  government ; 
but  there,  it  is  the  old,  old  plan  of  the  Tories  to  create  some 
foreign  divergeuce  so  as  to  ignore  all  home  improvements  and 
advantages. 

To  bring  about  another  war,  is  the  ardent  desire  of  many  of 
the  contracting,  loafing  inhabitants  of  Natal ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  they  prayed  earnestly,  and  gave,  on  the  quiet, 
big  subscriptions  to  keep  up  the  war  spirit.  Not  that  they 
hoped  to  be  in  the  battle,  for  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
bully  warriors  that  believe  in  running  away,  but  not  even  to 
fight  another  day,  for  fear  of  losing  the  continual  pay  that 
they  fancy  John  Bull  can  give  out.  Such  prayer  is  their 
body's  sincere  desire,  expressed  far,  far  more  earnestly  than 
anything  they  utter  in  their  conventicles.  In  such  "houses 
of  call "  they  know  there  is  not  much  that  is  tangible, 
while  lending  to  the  Lord  is  now  a  very  doubtful  invest- 
ment, and  to  be  continually  paying  men  to  remind  them  of 
their  temporal  Lord,  in  Heavenly  speculation,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  profit.     Although  they  go  to  their  Sunday  publk 
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"  Go  "  mecAiDg,  to  advertise  their  respectability,  and  to  meet 
their  fellow  hypocritical  respectables,  and  to  enable  them  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  a  little  discipline  and  order,  men  are 
prepared,  as  in  France,  to  sacrifice  a  little  time  every  Sunday 
to  accompany  their  wives  and  their  families  to  their  different 
churches.  But  as  to  feeling  in  their  hearts  any  love  for  the 
unreal  thing,  as  taught  in  our  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
day,  is  to  suppose  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  dark  ages 
created  by  the  church,  instead  of  to  the  day  of  religious  and 
scientific  light  of  the  future.  Inquisitions  and  thumb-screws, 
and  walling  up  alive,  and  dropping  water  upon  the  head  until 
madness  and  torture  ends  all,  is  past ;  although  the  inclina- 
tion is  still  good  among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  I 
fear  even  among  the  sisters  of  these  pretended  self-made 
eunuchs.  Fortunately  the  records  of  these  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  on  every  library  shelf  to  guide  and  warn  the 
inquirer. 

■  While  cogitating  upon  these  things,  I  heard  some  vile  dis- 
cords at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  to  my  annoyance  found  it 
proceeding  from  a  so-called  Kaffir  House  of  God.  Let  it  be 
known  by  its  real  name — the  bigot's  home  of  men.  Now  in 
the  next  century,  when  we  poor  ones  of  this  are  gone-buried, 
or  burnt  by  the  new  process  of  cremation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  all,  this  last  mode  of  being  again  dissolved  into 
the  natural  state  must  be  adopted,  even  if  it  is,  as  one  religious 
fool  in  Bloemfontein  maintained  that  it  was,  a  heathen  idea. 
Poor  man,  he  could  not  think  of  loving  anything  heathen. 
Why  his  whole  religious  system  is  one  vast  heathen  com- 
pound of  fraud,  yet  to  be  exposed  and  removed.  Then 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  could  be  turned 
into  houses  of  science  and  entertainment,  to  till  the  hearts  of 
all  with  one  continual  feast  of  reason  and  enjoyment.  What 
a  smile  of  pity  the  future  generation  wilt  give,  when  they  read 
of  the  silly  doings  amongst  us  moderns,  when  they  know  we 
taught  the  Zulu  and  Kaffir  to  sing  hymns  to  the  greatest 
humanitarian  of  by-gone  ages,  but  with  the  colouring  of 
parsons  and  priests,  so  that  his  real  human  nature  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  to  enable  them  tofiose  him  as  the  son  of 
the  Great  I  Am — the  maker  of  this  unknown,  and  ever  to 
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be  unknown  universe.  Man  in  the  future  will  be  able 
to  conquer  Nature  in  many  of  her  forms,  by  workiag 
and  storing  up  all  her  powers  on  this  earth;  for  with 
man's  modern  power  of  machinery,  there  will  be  nothing 
impossible  to  him,  and  if  the  priest  would  at  once  set  him- 
self the  task  of  showing  all  this  to  the  native,  and  thus 
help  him  to  master  all  nature's  arrangements ;  to  live  a 
happy,  full,  and  contented  life,  we  could  credit  him  with  some- 
thing good.  To  sing  to  the  power  of  man,  the  conquests  he 
has  made  by  his  observation,  and  to  compose  more  hymns  as 
he  still  invented  and  progressed,  would  indeed  prove  good 
and  beneficial ;  for  let  who  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  know, 
for  uttering  these  thoughts,  there  will  be  many  who  would 
stone,  hang,  or  crucify  me,  if  they  dared  or  could,  without 
being  responsible  for  my  removal.    Believe  me,  the  same 

spirit  is  abroad,  "  Away  with as  of  old,  when  they 

hung  up  in  the  orthodox  manner  on  a  cross,  the  gentle  Jesus, 
who  would  have  reformed  his  age.  There  will  be  nothing 
impossible  to  man,  for  all  rivers  will  be  used  to  make  ail  plains 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  the  hills  to  be  the  constant  grazing 
grounds  for  his  cattle,  if  he  remains  carnivorous — for  with 
improved  powers  of  electricity  and  lifting  water,  the  very 
hills  will  give  forth  sweetness  at  all  times. 

It  makes  one  sad,  and  almost  mad,  at  men  wasting  their 
time  and  health  in  the  unattainable,  when  nature  demands 
to  be  utilised  in  all  countries  and  climates.  When  the 
material  wealth,  combined  with  all  sanitary  arrangements  are 
carried  out,  men  will  not  in  countries  where  the  native  dwells 
desire  John  Bull's  soldiers,  and  what  at  present  is  more  im- 
portant, John  Bull's  gold  to  help  them  on.  Seeing  the 
everlasting  prospect  of  production  ad  libitum,  and  by  a  proper 
means  of  exchange,  tokens  or  money,  an  everlasting  con- 
sumption ad  infinitum,  they  will  only  require  a  local  or  uni- 
versal police  to  guard  the  individual  and  collective  property 
of  the  country  or  the  world.  While  I  reognise  the  community 
principle  of  all  wealth  for  future  national  purposes  and  muni- 
cipal governments  for  all  town  and  local  works  as  described 
in  "  How  to  Construct  Works  of  Public  Utility,"  I  do  not 
desire,  npr  will  it  be  possible,  to  destroy  all  the  individual 
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ownership  of  movable  property  and  heir-looms,  the  production 
of  one's  own  hands,  or  purchased  by  one's  own  honest  means. 
Such  will  always  be  a  delight,  and  a  passion  ;  but  this  will 
grow  in  union  with  the  desire  of  all  to  add  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  based  upon  the  gifts  and  the  good  of  all, 
by  the  use  of  alt,  for  the  delight  and  benefit  of  all.  Then, 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  economy  the  sword  will  be  turned 
into  a  reaper  and  pruning-hook,  and  the  other  weapons  of 
murderers  into  the  mowers  of  nature's  gifts,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  pray,  as  many  will  to  the  contrary,  will  peace  and 
goodwill  be  possible  among  mankind,  and  Christ's  true  mis- 
sion be  recognised.  Nature  must  be  used,  and  it  must  be 
seen  that  the  farmer,  as  below  described,  is  the  true  son  of 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

THE     FARMER. 

Ths  king  maj  mla  o'er  l»iid  KDd  isk, 

Tho  loTd  may  lire  right  Tojally, 

The  iQldiar  ride  in  pomp  ftnd  pride, 

Tbe  sailor  rotun  o'er  ooean  iride, 

Bnt  this;  or  that,  whate'er  be&II, 
Xbe  VtumuT  be  mmt  bed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinbg,  the  poet  BingH, 

The  oradBmen  thahfon  vroDdrona  thing!. 

The  dootor  heall,  tbe  lairjer  pleads, 

The  miner  Ibllowa  the  praciona  letuls. 
Bat  this,  or  that,  whtite'er  befall, 
The  Farmer  he  moBt  feed  them  all. 

The.merobitDt  be  may  bny  and  eel), 

The  teaoher  do  Ub  del/  well, 

Bot  men  maj  toil  throngh  batj  dayt, 

Or  men  ma;  stroll  throagb  pleasant  way b, 
From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  berall, 
The  Farmer  he  mast  feed  tbam  all. 

The  farmer'a  trade  ia  one  of  irortb, 

Be's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 

He's  perLner  with  the  Ban  and  rain, 

Asd  no  man  losea  for  bia  gain. 

And  men  may  rise,  or  men  may  &I1, 
Bd(  (he  Farmar  he  molt  feed  them  all. 
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The  fivtatf  duwUi  mlad  to  ipflriE, 

He  k«  no  gift,  or  place  to  (oek. 

To  no  num  liriogneed  lie  bow, 

The  mui  that  w&lbi  behind  tbe  plongli, 
He's  Mb  own  niMtsr  whatt/er  b^UI, 
AiLd  king  or  beggar  be  fisedi  u  bU. 

Ood  blen  tHe  man  who  loiri  the  wheat. 

Who  fluda  na  milk,  and  Trait  and  meat, 

Kay  hia  pane  be  bea*;,  hfa  baart  bs  ll(^t, 

HIa  eaCtle  and  eon,  and  all,  go  right, 

God  blMi  tbe  aeada  bla  banda  let  fall. 
For  the  Farmer  he  moat  feed  aa  all. 

LiUiH  B.  Btaa. 

All  this  will  be  admitted  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
humanity,  but  as  I  write  not  to  the  whole,  or  those  who 
know,  I  fast,  and  cry  out  as  one  in  the  wilderness  the  facts  of 
those  whose  boots  I  am  not  worthy  to  make  clean. 

The  citizens  of  Durban,  with  a  boldness  commendable,  re- 
quested the  loan  of  jf  300,000  for  improved  public  works,  but 
such  is  the  fear  of  a  lifetime  of  interest  to  the  modem  tax- 
payer, that  they  in  haste  recoiled  from  the  suggestion  ;  but 
had  they  known  how  to  construct  the  same,  as  indicated  in 
the  previous  letters  that  I  addressed  to  the  "  Fathers  of 
the  City"  of  Port  Elizabeth,  when  I  first  landed  in  South 
Africa,  and  which  1  again  sent  to  the  "  Fathers  of  the  City" 
of  Durban,  they  would,  if  carried  out,  have  given  satisfaction 
to  everybody. 

Now  the  letters  but  express  in  one  or  two  instances  what 
my  more  comprehensive  work  on  Public  Works  shows.  Now 
let  all  ask  themselves  one  important  question— What  consti- 
tutes money  ? 

Let  our  readers  ask  themselves,  seriously,  what  a  piece  of 
money  is -or  what  is  a  bank  note?  Let  them  recognise  that 
either  is  but  a  symbol  or  token,  to  be  used  between  man  and 
man  in  exchange  for  each  other's  services  or  goods.  Bear  is 
mind  that  silver  and  gold  are  the  result  of  labour,  and  if 
struck  with  a  certain  die  it  bears  a  certain  recognised  value. 
If,  therefore,  gold  and  silver  are  the  result  of  labour,  and  are 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  any  given  quantity  of  com- 
modities, wl^  should  not  the  man  who  labours  to  make  bricks, 
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or  doors,  or  saucepans,  be  competent  to  have  a  symbol-note 
of  his  toil,  which  he  could  use  to  purchase  for  himself  and 
family  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
gold  discoverer  ?  The  holder  of  the  labour-note  could  freely 
purchase  an  equivalent  amount  of  services  or  produce  of  some 
one  else ;  and  this  process  would  be  continued  until  the 
labour-note  had  returned  to  the  original  issuer,  when  it  would 
be  cancelled,  having  fulfilled  its  functions  as  a  representative 
money  medium. 

Then  the  whole  trouble  will  be  got  over — with'  railways, 
breakwaters,  and  water  supplies;  and  then,  instead  of  relying, 
as  now,  upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  brackish  and  a 
limited  supply  of  water  from  a  brickfield,  your  rivers,  by  a 
systematic  arrangement,  by  gravitation  or  lifting,  could 
supply  all  towns  near  or  far,  and  the  fear  of  being  involved 
for  ever  in  debt  banished  from  the  midst  of  all  the  people. 

It  was  with  sadness  that  one  looked  upon  some  of  the  new 
structures,  more  especially  the  new  theatre  and  the  cheap 
run-up  houses  in  the  front,  close  to  the  old  and  new  disease- 
creating  cemetery.  The  town  has  grown  so  amazingly  during 
the  last  ten  years  that  the  living  are  now  in  the  skirts  of  the 
dead,  certainly  without  any  harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
graves,  but  a  constant  source  of  contamination  to  the  living, 
so  that  instead  of  the  dead  being  useful  as  assistants  to  the 
growth  of  all  fruit  and  other  trees,  they  are  a  constant  danger 
in  their  death.  I  am  not  so  commercial  as  to  sell  my  grand- 
parents, but  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  professor  has 
estimated  that  if  the  bodies  of  the  80,000  persons  dying  an- 
nually in  London  alone,  were  calcined,  the  ashes  would  be 
worth  ;f 500,000  a  year,  if  sold  for  growing  purposes  ;  it  does 
become  a  question  in  this  age,  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  cremation,  and  use  the  remains  for  beautifying 
all  our  gardens,  and  assisting  our  agriculture  in  its  develop- 
ment, rather  than  our  graveyards,  as  now  arranged,  should 
be  the  birthplace  in  death  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  to  the  con- 
stant danger  of  the  living.  For  ground  at  a  low  price  being 
near  this  death  out  of  death-creatirtg  spot,  the  builder  had 
erected  a  house  of  laughter  and  amusement,  startingwith  some 
considerable  means,  but  not  counting  the  cost  after  spending 
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£"9,000,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  fall  in  the  hands  of  those 
Jew  thieves  on  the  way-side,  the  money-lenders,  who  stripped 
him  of  all,  and  took  the  full  benefit  of  all  he  had  invested. 
He  is  now  wandering  the  wide  world  over,  hoping  for  the 
good  Samaritan  to  bind  up  his  commercial  wounds,  and  set 
him  once  more  on  his  way,  in  hope,  if  not  in  rejoicing. 

The  construction  of  this  "  home  of  resort "  was  a  public 
Boon  to  the  Durbanites,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much 
needed  as  Boon's  necessaries  of  hfe.  To  show  up  the  past 
tragedies  of  life,  and  how  to  avoid  the  tragedies  of  the 
future.  The  building  of  this  theatre  was  indeed  a  tragedy 
to  its  constructor,  ruined  by  a  money  market  and  interest 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  Now  this  individual  tragedy 
would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  been  built  by  mHtncipal 
legal  tenders,  for,  however  we  may  disguise  the  fact,  the  outcome 
remains,  that  the  constructor  was  ruined,  and  such  failures 
are  not  uncommon,  bringing  on  many  a  heart -disease.  Now 
the  buying  up  of  land  and  erven,  for  speculative  purposes, 
must  ever  be  a  snare  and  a  curse  to  individuals.  The  fact  of 
being  able  by  such  trickery  to  take  out  ot  your  neighbours 
pockets  a  something  for  which  you  have  given  nothing,  creates 
a  savage  idea.  To  take  advantageof  your  neighbour,  say  what 
we  may,  men  who  make  this  their  business,  are  no  less  pick- 
pockets than  the  common  foot-pad.  In  encouraging  this  feeling 
they  but  impress  their  low  grasping  natures  in  opposition  to  all 
that  is  ennobling,  until  their  children  are  as  much  the  respect- 
able looking  thieves  of  the  mansion,  as  the  swellsman  of  the 
past  highwaymen  clique,  the  blacklegs  of  our  racecourses, 
and  public  robbers  of  to-day  to  be  found  in  the  centres  of 
our  so-called  civilisation.  But  while  I  regret  this  builder's 
mania  and  outcome,  I  must  also  deplore  the  use  that  our 
stages  are  applied  to,  and  must  again  protest  against  our  ac- 
tresses making  themselves  so  common  on  the  public  stage.  It 
lays  them  open  to  become  the  paramours  of  well  known 
natural  sons  of  Earls,  simply  on  the  principle,  that  they  having 
money,  the  outcome  of  other  men's  labour,  are  prepared  to 
shield  and  "  protect  "  hi  a  colony,  while  they  have  conjugal 
relation*  waiting  in  vain  for  them  in  England.  If  men  are 
unwisely  matched,  let  them  be  martyrs,  until  they  can  bring 
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about  a  wise  system  of  divorce.  I  can  quite  understand  men 
bein^  yoked  to  some  modem  Zanttppe,  or  Virago,  as  if  to  a 
living  corpse,  wJio  to  know  is  a  misfortune,  and  to  encourage, 
a  crime.  No  true  woman  is  such  when  poverty  or  misfortune 
overtakes  a  man.  If  men  in  moments  of  weakness  form 
alhances,  let  the  matter  be  quietly  conducted  ;  but  that  men 
should  ally  themselves  when  married  to  a  public  dancer  or 
caterer  is  to  expose  nastiness,  and  encourage  public  immo- 
rality  in  open  forms.  All  who  know  how  truly  the  stage  can 
be  utilised  as  a  public  teacher  of  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
pure,  must  regret  that  the  gentle  sex  should  be  open  to  such 
temptatioDS.  If  it  is  necessary  for  our  women  and  the 
daughters  of  England  to  take  parts  on  our  stages  to  illustrate 
more  forcibly  the  characters  to  be  pourtrayed,  do  not  let  them 
do  so  until  they  can  enter  into  the  bonds  of  af&nity,  and 
be  for  ever  after  respected  and  dignified  mothers,  to  the 
honour  of  all  men  and  the  glory  of  all  women.  I  am  not 
desirous  of  being  narrow  in  my  views  of  marriage.  There  are 
times  and  conditions  when  it  would  be  wiser  for  a  man  to 
have  more  than  one  wife,  when  naturally  it  would  be  more 
decent  to  have  two,  and  certainly  a  delicacy ;  but  at  no  time 
without  proper  considerations  on  the  part  of  society  to  the 
arrangements.  Men  and  women,  if  they  desire  the  privileges, 
must  also  show  that  they  are  willing  to  perform  the  duties^ 
and  the  responsibilities  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  impossi. 
bility  of  having  a  family  may  be  a  misfortune  to  a  most  loving 
pair,  without  the  desire  of  parting  company,  but  to  both  it 
might  be  a  source  of  comfort,  if  the  man  could  marry  a  second 
wife,  who  would  become  as  much  honoured,  and  who  might 
be  the  mother  of  a  family  that  would  bring  joy  to  many  a 
homestead,  and  thus  destroy  the  desire  to  be  leJ  astray,  as 
some  men  are,  wHen  not  with  their  families,  away  from 
children  and  other  physical  conditions.  Say  what  we  will,  no 
home  is  complete  without  children,  and  that  within  a  few 
years  after  married  life.  With  such  fathers  love  is  a  sponta- 
neous thing.  A  true  typical  Englishmen  of  the  old  ^shioned 
kind,  his  courtesy  is  of  the  old  world,  so  too,  his  strict,  stem 
integrity,  bold  and  fearless  as  a  lion,  he  never  knows  when  he 
is  bMten— right  down  in  earnest  about  all  he  does — ^hearty 
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and  merry— tender-hearted  in  real  distress— a  loving  husband 
and  a  gtiod  father — but  a  terrible  foe  to  hypocrisy  and  vice. 
To  sttck  children  are  as  blessings.  Then  again,  what  but  our 
tyrannical  conditions  towards  women  prevents  her  from 
ceasing  to  add  to  her  family  number,  or  choosing  the  father  of 
her  children  ?  It  was  considered  no  shame  to  our  Greek 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  who  recognised  that  only  the 
best  should  have  children.  Many  a  true  natural  woman 
wishes  long  for  the  position  of  maternity,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  our  laws  only  look  upon  women  as  the  chattels  of  men,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  living  property  of  some  man,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  become  mothers  of  the  noblest  thing  in  creation  if 
they  could  do  so  under  dignified  conditions  to  themselves  or  their 
offspring  who  would  maintain  them  at  their  own  cost,  and  in  no 
casetrespass  upon  the  rights  of  others;  but  withthefiillnessof 
women,  would  consider  themselves  blessed  among  women. 
Why,  Turkey  sets  us  a  pattern,  which  is  superior  to  our  so 
called  Christian  example.  There  the  son  of  a  bond-woman 
is  equal  to  the  son  of  a  free-woman.  Not  that  I  believe  in 
women  being  in  bonds,  but  the  principle  is  recc^nised  that 
no  natural,  dignified  act  is  disgraceful,  but  rather  ennobUng, 
enabling  all  to  fulfil  their  natural  functions,  as  best  suited  to 
themselves,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  marriage  is  but 
a  conventional  arrangement.  Nature  knows  of  no  such  con- 
ditions, for  the  convenience  and  for  the  preservation  of  all 
children  ;  but  under  the  natural  condition  there  would  be  no 
less  a  desire  to  preserve  human  life.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  promiscuous  passion,  lust  and  outcome,  and  prefer 
monogamy ;  but  there  are  times  when  polygamy  is  a  natural 
accompaniment,  and  therefore  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  our  future  legislators  ;  and  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  I  urge  these  changes  in  all  earnestness  for  the 
true  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  truest  morality,  if  found 
to  be  conducive  thereto — anything  otherwise  to  be  altered; 
but  let  no  false  shame  or  lust  outcry  at  these  suggestions ; 
ignore  the  fact  that  marital  conditions  must  be  looked  into, 
and  worked  out  for  the  future  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  if  not  at  the  present,  the  future  must  solve  such  important 
conaderatiODS. 
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TheStrucclbofExistence. — Struggle.oftenbaffled.sorely 
baiSed,  down  as  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended  ; 
ever  will  bear  repentance,  true,  unconquerable  purpose,  be- 
gun  anew.  Poor  human  nature  !  Is  not  a  man's  walking,  in 
truth,  always  that — "  a  succession  of  falls  7  "  Man  can  do 
no  other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a  life  he  has  to  struggle 
onwards  ;  now  fallen,  now  deep-abased ;  and  ever  with  tears 
and  repentance,  with  bleeding  heart,  he  has  to  rise  again 
and  struggle  again  still  onward.  That  his  struggle  be  a 
faithful,  unconquerable  one ;  that  is  the  question  of  questions. 
We  will  put  up  with  many  sad  details  if  the  soul  of  it  be  true. 
— Carlyli,  in  "  Hero-Worskip," 

Construction  in  Destruction.  —  The  great  objection 
urged  against  me  by  my  opponents  is  that  I  am  constantly 
tearing  down  and  never  build  up.  Now,  I  cannot  for  my  life 
see  why  any  one  should  be  charged  with  tearing  down  and 
not  rebuilding,  simply  because  he  exposes  a  sham  or  detects  a 
lie.  I  do  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  build  up  something 
in  the  place  of  a  detected  falsehood.  All  I  think  I  am  under 
obligation  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  detected  lie  is  the 
detection. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

Durban  I  have  described  in  my  Arst  "jottings,"  therefore  that 
subject  can  be  dismissed,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  iolet  and 
outlet  of  Natal.  It  will  always  hold  its  place,  and  as  years 
roll  on,  must  increase,  and  therefore  the  more  reason  for  its 
improvement  in  every  shape  and  feature  to  preserve  health 
to  all  who  will  of  necessity  visit  it. 

With  full  municipal  powers,  all  will  be  well  in  Durban  and 
Natal,  and  with  the  permanent  tie  still  more  strengthened 
&om  Downing  Street,  nothing  more  can  be  desired.  The  Cape 
Colony  knows  now  to  its  cost  that  it  may  have,  what  is  called 
responsible  government,  at  too  great  a  cost  to  the  colonists. 

After  viewing  the  market,  indulging  in  its  varied  fruits  of 
bananas,  pine  apples,  lognots  and  oranges,  all  of  which  were 
plentiful  and  cheap,  with  its  Coolies,  quiet,  frugal,  but  treach- 
erous for  its  salesmen,  and  natives,  big  and  good-humoured  for 
porters.  Hotels  and  public-houses  numerous,  and  I  regret  to 
add,  well  frequented,  and  much  money  spent  and  time  wasted 
in  consuming  Hollands  gin.  It  is  related  as  a  fact  that  one 
ship  was  there  discharging  cargo,  consisting  entirely  of  gin, 
the  Natalians  maintaining  that  for  preservation  of  health, 
they  are  compelled  to  counteract  its  bad  water  with  the 
European  liver-killer.  The  harbour,  the  only  natural  one  on 
the  coast  at  present  used,  men  good,  bad  and  indifferent  as  at 
all  ports,  and  one  can  admire  the  indomitable  business -pluck 
that  has  reared  on  a  sand  flat  so  large  a  house  of  commerce, 
and  struggled  against  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by  its 
bar,  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 

Natal  is  known  45  the  garden  sf  South  Afnca,  and  it  is  to 
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some  extent  &  truth,  but  it  has  great  drawbacks  to  white  men 
from  its  intense  heat.  Natalians  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  railway  was  the  first  opened  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  very  few  Dutch  families  iu  Durban,  or  its  suburbs ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  up-country.  Kaf&rs'are  here  used 
for  domestic  work.  Big  strapping  fellows,  dressed  in  white, 
or  the  colours  of  a  jockey,  tenderly  nursing  babies  in  long 
clothes,  or  pushing  the  perambulator  and  helping  in  house- 
hold work.  Natal  being  in  want  of  gentle  reliable  labour  at 
all  times,  finding  the  Kaffir  unwilling  or  unsuitable  for  field 
work,  sent  to  India  for  Coolies,  and  there  are  now  thousands 
in  the  colony. 

My  landlord,  desiring  to  delight  me,  took  me  for  a  long  ride 
past  the  splendid  botanical  garden,  and  all  round  the  high 
ground,  called  the  Berea  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  hill  has  been 
laid  out  in  dwelling-plots,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sea,  city,  and  the  shipping,  makes  it  the  resort  and  dwelling- 
bill  of  all  the  well-to-do  merchants  of  the  town.  It  may  be 
considered  the  Durban  health-lung  of  the  coast.  In  the 
winter  months  it  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Durban  and  Natal 
in  general,  is  simply  perfect,  but  woe-betide  the  delicate  indi- 
vidual in  the  summer  months.  In  Durban  and  elsewhere  in 
the  colony,  the  same  bitter  feeling  towards  the.  outcome  of 
missions  exists,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  all  the  money  and 
labour  that  are  spent  in  violent  efforts  for  conversion,  is  a 
waste  of  means,  and  would  be  better  applied  among  the  white 
pagans  and  heathen  of  the  Old  Country.  The  Christian 
Kaffir  is  held  to  be  no  improvement  upon  the  pure  and  simple 
Zulu,  neither  has  Christianity  improved  the  dignity  or  honesty 
of  the  Indian  Coolie. 

In  nine  opinions  out  of  ten  you  will  find  colonists  denounc- 
ing what  they  call  missionary  Kaffirs  in  no  measured  terms, 
and  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  so  sweeping  an  opinion. 
But  I  feet  persuaded  that  if  missionary  enterprise  devoted 
itself  more  to  the  inculcation  of  the  necessity  oi  work  and 
labour,  as  the  end  of  a  useful  life,  in  lieu  of  the  Scriptural 
theories  of  man's  equality,  the  result  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Having  rested  from  my  labours,  I  spent  a  few  hours  with  a 
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most  intelligent  man  engaged  with  a  merchant,  that  1  had 
to  buy  &om,  and  who  I  trust  to  know  intimately  in  the 
future.  He  was  like  many  others  that  I  had  met,  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  life's  knowledge  ;  but  alas,  there  seems 
no  one  capable  of  uttering  those  truths,  and  working  out 
those  modes  of  action  that  would  give  life  a  chance,  and  not 
only  drive  dull  care  away,  but  make  the  future  more  hopeful. 
The  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  means  to  prolong  it  is  the 
gradual  kilting  of  thousands.  Here  was  a  young  man  better 
off  than  myriads,  yet  at  an  early  period  of  his  existence,  though 
blessed  with  a  nice  home,  a  young  wife,  and  apparently  all 
to  make  life  full  of  happiness  and  contentment,  weighed 
down  with  grief  and  woe,  because  with  our  unfortunate  con- 
ditions of  civilisation  the  future  had  a  dark  colouring ;  for 
although  he  had  in  his  thoughtfulness  assured  his  life,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  family,  the  fact  remained  that  many 
offices  had  lailed  in  the  past  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and 
thus  perhaps  all  his  generous  sacrifices  might  be  of  no  avail. 
It  was  so  in  my  own  case.  For  eight  long  years  I  paid  my 
|M:emiums  to  the  Albert  Assurance  office,  which  (so  said  its 
directors),  after  many  years  of  unrivalled  success,  failed  to  keep 
its  engagements,  and  brought  ruin  to  hundreds,  while  the 
manager,  amassed  through  his  trickery,  a  fortune  out  of  the 
deceived  assurers.  By  such  means  I  was  robbed  of  ;^8o< 
Since  then  one  knows  how  unwise  it  is  to  risk  anything  in 
such  societies.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the  benefit 
societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  take 
the  premiums,  knowing  alt  the  time  they  are  receiving  money 
under  false  pretences,  and  in  face  of  the  warning  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  After  such  an  experience,  who  can  recom- 
mend a  private  assurance  or  insurance  company  ?  Let  pres- 
sure step  in,  ruin  and  misery  follows.  Government  assurance 
offers  full  security  for  all,  and  it  is  but  right  that  men  should 
make  provision  for  their  famihes  in  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. With  Government  Assurance  we  shall  rid  ourselves 
of  the  host  of  directors,  and  all  other  officials  engaged  in 
securing  to  themselves  the  wealth  of  the  producers.  Many 
pleasant  hours  we  spent  in  discussing  various  subjects  of 
genera]  interest,  and  what  was  bc^ianiBg  to  ba  felt  of  vital 
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importance  to  Natal,  the  question  of  the  Transvaal  Gold 
Fields  turning  out  a  success.  I  only  wish  they  may  get 
it;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  at  present,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  spend  £8  to  £"10  to  get  one  ounce  of  gold.  Let 
the  public  fully  realise  that  many  a  Gold  Company  has  failed 
in  the  same  part,  and  that  the  present  companies  are  mostly 
beingrun  by  unprincipled  frauds,  of  the  past,  and  notably  by  the 
Benjamins  of  questionable  fame,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Emma  Mine  Jew  Fraud  Grant,  commonly  called  the  Baron 
and  other  virtuous  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
the  oldchampionliarsand  tricksters  of  their  race,  and  they  will 
comprehend  the  kind  of  speculation  they  are  asked  to  embark 
in.  In  my  later  "  History  of  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal," 
I  intend  giving  such  facts  and  statements  as  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  give  the  world  another  proof  of  how  the 
Jew  can  borrow  without  ever  thinking  of  repaying.  This 
man  most  earnestly  assured  me  that,  for  truth,  honesty,  and 
general  good  behaviour,  the  merchants  and  -townsmen  always 
preferred  the  raw  Zulu  to  the  Christian  rascal  and  the 
wretched,  lying,  "  plenty-sick  excuse  me  "  Coolie;  the  differ- 
ence being  so  marked,  compared  with  the  living  animal  of  a 
Kaffir,  that  it  was  delightful  to  contemplate  that  the  labour 
question  might  yet  be  solved  if  the  same  plan  was  adopted  of 
reserves  and  locations  as  in  the  old  Colony.  In  Natal  the  clean 
aspect  of  the  native,  the  absence  of  thered-blanket  foul-smoking 
Kaffir  women  in  the  streets,  made  the  meeting  of  the  one 
tolerable,  compared  to  the  dirty  half-dressed  in  old  clothes 
and  hats  that  won't  fit,  and  the  filthy  habits  of  smoking  and 
expectorating  of  the  Gaika  Galeka,  who  seem  more  like 
demons  of  a  pandemonium  out  for  a  walk,  in  comparison  to 
the  Zulu,  and  the  plan  was  preferred  in  Natal  rather  than 
allowed  by  the  responsible  Government  of  the  colony.  Tax- 
ation without  representation  must  ever  be  tyranny  in  a  con- 
quered country,  but  the  connection  between  the  old  Mother 
Country  and  her  colonies  ought  not  to  be  sundered  too  hastily. 
The  constant  need  for  the  struggle  of  existence  does  not 
allow  men  to  devote  sufficient  time  for  the  settlement  of  all 
questions.  A  paternal  care  of  all  with  a  firm  unflinching 
hand,  is  the  one  thing  needed  for  £air  play  between  "whito 
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and  black."  Self-government  for  boys  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  a  parent,  and  that  self-government  is  a  snare  and  a  mistake 
for  young  communities,  has  been  felt  by  the  most  thoughtful 
in  the  old  colony ;  and  it  never  would  have  been  carried  out 
but  to  enrich  a  few  colonists  and  government  o£Scials  who 
bribed  the  supporters  of  the  past.  Alas,  the  bribery  of  some 
destroys  the  possibility  of  the  many ;  and  as  a  result,  war, 
debt,  famine,  pestilence,  disease,  dishonour  and  death,  as  in 
the  old  Colony,  the  outcome  of  a  prigg,  until  at  last  in  despair 
a  Scanlen  premier  must  go  home  over  the  sea,  not  as  a  victim 
to  the  wrath  of  the  people,  but  to  victimise  the  English  money- 
lender once  more,  and  to  gull  John  Bull  into  believing  that 
all  he  says  is  as  true  as  the  gospel.  Cetewayo  and  his  no- 
where flight,  and  the  possibility  of  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  war  party  being  received — of  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  taxpayer— were  the  main  topics  of  the 
Durbanites.  Another  glut  of  gold  to  enrich  them  was  the 
hope  of  these  thousands.  Cetewayo  had  no  one  to  blame  for 
all  his  misfortunes  after  his  restoration,  but  for  the  folly  of 
bis  head  men,  or  his  own  want  of  wisdom,  he  deserves  all 
the  after  consequences ;  and  to  prove  this  I  here  reprint  a 
memorandum  from  the  late  Blue  Book,  that  has  escaped 
notice,  but  which  bears  most  forcibly  and  ably  on  the 
situation. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone's  views,  as  expressed  in  London  four 
months  ago,  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by  all  colonists. 

"  Cetewayo's  object  is  evidently  to  render  the  arrangements 
under  which  he  has  been  restored  incapable  of  being  carried 
out,  by  so  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  prevent  their 
placing  any  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
He  knows  that  unless  such  agitation  is  immediately  com- 
menced and  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  contentment  of  the 
people  will,  later  on,  deprive  his  efforts  in  that  direction  of 
much  of  their  chance  of  success.  He  is  also  fully  aware  that 
by  keeping  the  country  in  an  unsettled  state,  he  gives  force  to 
the  argument  that  will  be  used  in  his  interests,  that  such  a 
condition  is  the  consequence  of  the  whole  of  Zululand  not 
having  been  placed  under  his  rule. 

"  I  r^ard  the  state  of  things  in  that  country,  disclosed  by 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  despatch,  as  the  result  of  a  dehberately 
adopted  plan,  which  in  Cetewayo's  view  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing its  object  without  recourse  being  necessary  to  acts  of 
positive  aggression ;  it  is  calculated  so  to  unsettle  and  weary 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  induce  them  eventually  to 
prefer  his  rule,  with  all  their  objections  to  it,  to  the  continual 
apprehension  which  his  declarations  and  threats  must  cause, 
in  the  absence  of  any  visible  sign  of  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  Government  among  or  near  to  them, 

"  The  success  of  the  scheme  under  which  Cetewayo  has  been 
restored,  which  I  believe  to  be  self-adjusting  and  self-sustain- 
ing, depends  very  much  upon  the  firmness  shown  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  even  to  the  exhibition  of  force,  in  in- 
sisting for  the  first  year  or  two  upon  the  terms  of  it  being  fully 
carried  out ;  any  sign  of  weak  intention  at  first  wilt  cause  the 
loss,  not  only  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  of  control 
over  them,  and  of  the  revenue  to  support  their  Government, 
which  should  be  derived  from  them. 

"  I  see  no  reason,  except  the  feeble  assertion  of  authority  at 
first,  why  Zululand  should  ultimately  cost  the  Imperial 
Government  any  treasure,  or  why  all  necessary  expenditure 
in  firmly  establishing  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
sanctioned  there  should  not  be  repaid ;  but  a  rule  that 
neither  inspires  confidence,  nor  commands  respect,  cannot 
ensure  revenue, 

"  It  was  unfortunate  that  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
all  Her  Majesty's  troops  before  the  reserved  territory  was  more 
permanently  settled  ;  that  that  territory  must,  however,  be 
settled,  and  firmly  ruled  on  the  principles  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  and  that  Cetewayo's  aggressive  conduct  musb  be 
checked,  if  only  to  prevent  disaster  to  Natal,  is  beyond 
doubt. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  message  to  Cetewayo,  firmly 
declaring  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  conditons  on  which  he  was  restored,  would  produce  a 
good  effect;  if  this  proved  insufficient,  a  second  message 
accompanied  by  the  movement  of  some  troops  in  Natal 
towards  the  border,  or  even  into  the  Reserved  Territory, 
would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  show  the  determination  of  the 
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Government,  and  give  confidence  to  the  people ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  clear  that  any  further  delay  in  the  practical 
assertion  of  its  authority  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  wil' 
in  the  end  entail  consequences  much  more  serious  than  need 
be  apprehended  now. 

"  It  will  be  desirable,  should  such  messages  be  sent  or  action 
taken,  that  they  should  be  formally  communicated  before- 
hand t6  the  native  headmen  in  the  Reserved  Territory,  in 
order  that  they  may  fully  comprehend  their  meaning." 

After  one  of  the  most  vapour-bath  like  days  it  was  ever  my 
lot  to  spend  in  Durban,  although  I  was  assured  it  was  the 
normal  condition  for  months,  and  that  without  such  the  sugar 
interests  of  Natal  would  be  a  failure,  I  sallied  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  middle  of  a  dry  thunder  and  lightning  storm  to  get 
cool,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air.  Such  storms  are  so  common 
that  no  one  takes  any  care  to  avoid  them,  but  how  the  popu- 
lation exist  under  such  heat  is  a  marvel  to  me.  The  constant 
tropical  heat  with  the  Indian  Ocean  vapours  must  be 
most  detrimental  and  destructive  to  European  life,  and  calls 
forth  all  sorts  of  means  and  appliances  to  counteract.  Cer- 
tainly by  the  skill  with  which  Durban  is  lighted  up,  the  clean 
walks  and  wide  promenades,  give  the  town  all  the  appearance 
of  a  well-to-do  city  of  the  west,  and  one  could  only  hope  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  add  to  its  beauty,  comfort  and 
general  arrangement  in  the  future.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  note,  I  should  have  called  upon  the  Mayor 
for  a  cooling  draught  from  the  public  stores  of  city  paid-for 
wines  to  have  made  the  walk  more  enjoyable  ;  but  belonging 
to  the  unknown,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  my  cogitations 
instead.  I  finally  turned  into  rest,  feeling  content  with  my- 
self and  all  mankind.  Up  with  the  sun,  and  for  a  long  walk, 
which  finally  brought  me  to  the  fruit  market,  once  more  to 
invest  in  a  box  of  pines,  to  send  on  in  hopes  of  its  safe  arrival 
in  the  Colony,  where,  thanks  to  a  friend,  it  arrived  in  due 
course,  to  the  delight  of  my  family  and  friends.  Another 
quiet  walk  over  the  Berea,  and  I  can  quite  understand,  with 
all  the  disadvantages,  the  love  the  Durbanites  feel  for  their 
city,  and  its  surroundings  which  give  such  a  delightful,  con- 
stant  panorama  of  its  docks  aad  shipping.    All  round  are  to 
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be*seeD  the  most  elegant  villas  to  be  imagined,  sheltered  in 
the  rich  tropical  woods.  As  Nature  made  the  scene,  and 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  it  must,  with  all  its  rich  colouring, 
appear  a  perfect  Eden  to  all.  To  a  dweller  in  a  dried-up 
country  atmosphere,  the  whole  aspect,  with  its  rich  foliage, 
its  ever  lovely  tint  of  green,  was  most  refreshing  to  the  eyes, 
and  one  felt  that  one  coiild  enjoy  the  scene  for  ever,  and 
drink  deep  draughts  of  Nature.  The  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  so  much  humidity  that  I  always  seemed  as  if  I  was 
walking  in  a  Turkish  bath ;  not  a  thing  on  me  seemed  dry,  and 
they  felt  perfectly  unbearable,  and  I  felt  how  delicious  it 
would  have  been  to  be  fanned  by  an  lodian  to  cool  one  and 
keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  The  dinner-bell  called  me  once 
more  to  action,  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  repast,  although  I  was 
annoyed  by  sitting  opposite  to  one  of  those  unfortunate  tall 
corn-stalks,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who  assumed  the  airs 
and  the  attitude  of  an  epicure,  though  with  the  appetite 
of  a  gourmand,  whose  sole  business  seemed  to  be  to  feed 
his  animalism.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  loud  swagger- 
ing talk  of  the  man,  and  his  impertinence  in  intruding  himself 
into  other  people's  conversation  at  a  public  table,  and  his 
views  of  the  dignity  and  position  of  women,  totally  out  of 
place,  was  infinitely  worse.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  youth 
of  to-day  are  so  deficient  in  that  knowledge  that  would  make 
them  men,  and  command  the  respect  of  their  fellow- workers. 
After  dinner  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  with  a  friend, 
and  with  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  time  of  night,  discoursed 
on  many  of  the  social,  political  and  theological  problems  of  the 
day.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  and  with  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  wandered  forth  to  note  if  the  Churches  were  better 
than  in  the  Colony.  The  architectural  structures,  while 
showing  what  man  could  do,  was  not  the  interesting  part  to 
me,  but  what  was  uttered.  Inside  the  congregation  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  was  a  compound  of  poor  whites,  coolies, 
and  blacks.  All  this  to  give  the  idea  that  all  flesh,  of  whatever 
race  or  colour,  should  see  the  Lord.  Most  men  fully  know 
that  the  Christian  religion  isbarren comparatively, when  judged 
by  the  ancient  religion  of  India  or  China.  The  priest  in  this 
bouse  of  man  was  but  a  mechanical  chatterer,  possessing  no 
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power  to  charm  his  audience,  which  was  small  and  unsympa- 
thetic, 90  I  passed  out,  and  called  at  the  Wesleyan  Church. 
Their  building  was  a  relic  of  pride  and  ostentatiousness.  At 
one  time  it  was  never  conceived  that  a  Wesleyan  could  be 
excited  over  a  building,  organ,  or  style,  as  a  true  disciple  of 
Wesley,  in  his  worship  ;  but  all  these  outward  arrangements 
are  more  important  than  the  mouthpiece  that  stands  before 
the  people,  and  thus  it  happened  that  this  organ  and  the 
player  were  of  more  consequence  than  the  preacher  and  the 
company  of  the  choir,  an  important  factor  in  Ailing  the  cha[>el 
of— shaQ  I  say — worshippers  of  righteousness.  I  dropped  in 
when  the  neatly  dressed,  well  oiled,  sleek  looking  preacher,  so 
called,  was  reading  about  circumcision.  I  felt  I  could  almost 
have  cried  out  to  the  reader  to  explain  what  was  circum- 
cision, and  I  viewed  with  horror  the  possibility  of  a  young 
maiden  fresh  from  the  country,  starting  up  and  demanding  an 
explanation  in  detail  of  such  an  operation.  It  is  something 
outrageous  that  a  physical  dissertation — and  that  a  sexual 
one — should  be  openly  read,  and  talked  about  in  a  public 
place  of  worship  in  the  presence  of  mothers,  men,  youths  and 
maidens,  and,  to  give  it  more  pungency,  to  give  the  opinion 
of  a  Paul  on  their  holy  day.  Why,  circumcision  in  its 
reality,  would  hardly  be  discussed  in  an  assembly  of  KafBrs, 
who  believe  in  and, practice  the  same.  With  disgust  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  place,  and  passed  on  to  the  church,  in  time  to 
hear  thecestheticsanctimoniaus  Amelia,  and  would-be  finished 
reader,  going  through  the  Litany,  and  calling  upon  a  God  to 
preserve  them  from  the  assaults  of  another  God — the  D. — 
evil,  and  the  congregation  drawling  out  that  their  good  Lord 
would  preserve  and  deliver  them.  I  wondered  if  they  were 
worth  saving.  O  my  I  this  God-created  man-teasing  Devil ; 
well  may  they  wish  for  preservation  if  all  is  true  they  say  of 
him,  and  I  pity  from  my  heart  those  who  are  laid  up  hy  this 
Devil.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  he  knows  me  not,  and  there- 
fore personally  I  know  not  ot  his  tricks.  The  reading  of  this 
man  maddened  me,  when  he  informed  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
that  a  child  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Why  will  they  discusssuch 
unseemly  and  indecent  things  P  It  might  be  all  very  well  in 
private  to  pass  an  hour  forthe  fun  of  the  statement,  but  that  it 
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should  be  publicly  talked  about  in  the  presence  of  all,  is  a  si^ 
that  clet^ymen  and  their  audience  can  have  nosense  of  decency 
or  shame.  One  can  quite  understand  why  they,  as  of  old,  often 
turn  their  vestry-room  into  a  temple  of  Venus,  to  allure  the  vir- 
gins in,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Goethe  "in  a  maid,  but  ne'er  a 
maid  out  went  she."  This  is  the  explanation  of  so  many  scenes 
in  vestries  ;  they  are  mistaken  for  Agapemones,  and  hence  the 
after  results.  It  would  indeed  be  a  blessing  if  what  is  asked 
for  in  the  Litany  could  in  some  cases  be  acceded  to,  such  as 
the  uncharit able n ess,  &c.,  against  each  other,  but  the  idea  in 
these  days  of  asking  the  Lord  to  give  grace  to  our  nobility, 
so  that  they  may  act  justly  as  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  is 
it  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth 
should  preserve  the  Royal  Family  at  an  annual  cost  of  one 
million  pounds?  Fortunately,  in  these  daj^,  we  are  not  in 
every  place  bound  to  pay  for  this  blessing  which  only  be- 
comes a  curse  to  all  concerned,  which  educated  twaddlers 
fromOxford  and  Cambridge.inholyordersandwhite  bed  gowns, 
can  testify  to  at  all  times.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  the  past, 
the  possibility  of  the  Church  monopohsing  the  forum  of  the 
people,  or  even  the  so-called  National  Church,  is  drawing 
nigh  its  close,  and  the  place  that  once  knew  them  will  soon 
know  them  no  more,  and  then  there  will  be  a  possibility  for 
the  worship  of  the  true,  and  for  the  love  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  but  until  the  imbeciles  and 
unfortunates,  that  now,  by  fear,  hold  on  to  the  fleshpots  of 
of  their  church  are  found  out,  and  sent  away  to  some  useful 
respectable  business,  we  shall  have  always  such  living 
monstrosities.  After  such  a  dose  of  the  drivellers,  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  with  a  head  weary  and  the  heart  faint,  and  pre- 
pared to  consume  the  iruits  of  the  season,  so  touchingly 
prayed  for  in  the  Litany.  We  had  not  finished  partaking  of 
the  same,  when  the  awful  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  a  gal- 
lant colonel,  so  called,  as  if  it  was  possible  to  be  gallant  as  a 
professional  man-slayer,  or  bullet  thrower  of  these  days  ;  but 
the  fact  that  he  was  human,  and,  while  shooting  game  bad  met , 
with  a  horrible  death,  was  enough  for  the  moment  to  stifle  all 
feelings  of  resentment  against  his  trade  of  a  human  butcher,  a 
trade  upheld  by  the  wealth-stealers.     To  be  shot  down  as 
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a  hireling — man,  the  noblest  work  of  nature— to  be  bittoi  by 
a  puff-adder,  and  to  die  in  a  few  hours  after  in  mortal  agony, 
was  shocking ;  and  here  the  cruel  fact  remains,  that  all  over 
the  world  there  are  species  of  destructive  animals,  that  as  fax 
as  we  can  see,  are  perfectly  useless,  and  in  no  way  add  to  the 
comfort  of  man  or  beast.  It  may  be  considered  an  im- 
pertinence to  ask  why  such  were  created.  We  are  told  we 
are  not  to  ask  too  much  about  what  is  written,  but  with  a 
weakness  to  which  I  plead  guilty,  I  ask  what  are  they  made 
for,  and  if  the  clergy  can  give  us  no  answer,  then  they  had 
better  form  themselves  into  a  snake,  reptile,  and  j;insect- 
destroying  company,  with  full  working  commissions  and 
powers  to  go  all  over  the  world ;  and  tf  they  once  clear  the 
world  of  all  these  abominable  crawling  things,  and  like  a  St. 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole,  such  a 
trick  would  give  constant  work  for  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  society  would  not  object  to  pay  for  it.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  secure  them  absolution,  from  some  source 
not  to  be  mentioned,  for  not  continuing  their  usual  work  of 
wasting  time,  for  this  jrork  of  getting  rid  of  the  crawling 
serpents,  and  field  devils,  and  perhaps  the  father  of  them  all. 
Now  this  would  be  a  noble  company  of  martyrs  called  out  for 
the  work,  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  pipe  and  call  to  them  in  vain. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  useless  work  so  long,  that  honest 
labour  is  1^  them  forgotten  ;  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  so 
long  as  these  annoyances  of  life  exist,  there  is  no  fear  of  thdr 
wanting  work,  and  for  which  they  shall  be  well  paid,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  will  be  for  work  done,  and  the  results 
in  the  form  of  dead  serpents  and  snakes,  as  a  proof  of 
their  skill ;  and  when  the  skins  of  the  number  slain  are 
delivered,  we  shall  feel,  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  good, 
when  we  can  worship  in  our  sweet  fields  of  Eden  without 
fear  of  reptiles,  and  the  serpent  who  talked  so  wisely  to  our 
mother  Eve  in  promising  her  that  most  desirable  thing  the 
knowledge  of  good  from  evil.  Would  that  a  little  more  such 
knowledge  was  imparted,  whether  by  a  serpent  crawling  upon 
his  belly  or  his  tail,  or  standing  on  his  head.  The  attitude 
will  be  of  no  consideration,  but  the  wisdom  is  all  importanl 
to  us  who  should  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  as  harmless  as  doves, 
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and  know  good  from  evil  at  all  times.  O  happy  day,  when 
with  knowledge  all  our  ignorance  will  fade  away.  Truly  we 
then  shall  sing : — "  O  happy  day  to  be  on  this  earth  of  ours." 
To  my  joy  and  astonishment  I  here  met  the  Spark  of  sparks 
of  Natal,  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  the  sugar  industry 
there,  who  had  worked  it  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  way, 
and  in  doing  so  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  banking  interest.  I  shall  ever  remember  his 
genial  hospitality  at  Sydenham,  a  lovely  spot,  owned  by  this 
gentleman,  to  whom  so  much  was  indebted  for  the  building 
up  of  their  chapels  and  schools — the  future  Halls  of  Science 
for  that  district — and  who  was  ever  on  his  feet  or  horse,  seek- 
ing to  do  good  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood — a  perfect 
patriarch  in  his  way  upon  all  matters — a  man  with  a  large 
i&mi]y  of  whom  he  could  be  justly  proud,  on  Natal's  account, 
and,  although  they  were  engaged  in  many  of  Natal's  pur- 
suits, had  never  given  him  trouble,  or  an  hour's  unrest. 
It  was  a  treat,  for  with  true  English  generosity,  he  drove 
me  out  in  his  handsome  family  carriage,  and  with  a  kind- 
ness entirely  unexpected  by  me  as  a  ati^anger,  he  pressed  me 
to  lunch  with  him  and  his  family,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  treat 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  musical  family  of 
daughters ;  and  I  did,  indeed,  feel  that  I  had  lost  a  treat  in 
missing  their  anniversary,  and  not  hearing  their  fine  collection 
of  songs,  duetts,  etc.  Here  they  consider  Natal  as  a  Land 
of  Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  delightful  spot  to 
live  in,  and  I  felt  it  so  too,  during  those  few  hours  of  congenial 
companionship,  and  I,  with  reluctance,  bid  them  adieu,  to  pass 
on  and  find  out  my  old  friend,  Garbut,  who  also  had  fixed  his 
home  and  family  in  that  beautiful  spot — Sydenham.  At  last, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sparks,  1  once  more  clasped  the  hand  of  my 
fellow-sufferer  in  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  us  five  years 
before  at  Beest  Kraal,  fifteen  miles  on  the  Natal  side  of  Kok- 
stad  ;and,  although  I  tried  to  disguise  my  voice,  outline,  face 
and  business,  he  knew  me  at  once,  and  with  a  joyful  greeting 
once  [more  called  me  his  Boon  ;  for  with  a  sense  of  having 
done  one's  duty,  1  had  forgotten  and  never  realised  at  the 
time,  that  when  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  savage  Griquas 
and  Kaffirs,tbirsting  for  our  blood,  we  stood  foce  to  face  with 
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their  assegais,  expecting  them  to  be  hurled  at  us,  aud  with 
their  stabbing  weapons  to  see  the  women  and  children  ripped 
up  before  we  received  our  death-blow,  to  add  lo  our  agony 
prior  to  the  usual  torture  inflicted  upon  men  who  {all  into  the 
hands  of  such  savages.  The  contemplation  of  that  awful 
period  to  this  day  brings  with  it  a  shudder  of  intense  horror, 
when  I,  a  stranger,  simply  passing  on  my  way  over  the  moun- 
tains for  health,  accidentally  fell  in  with  this  party  of  three 
women,  twenty-seven  children  and  four  men  ;  and  then  sur- 
rounded with  the  fenn  in  hum  an -demons  in  themidst  of  oneof 
the  heaviest  thunderstorms,  with  the  rain  in  torrents,  to  flee 
away  in  ha^te  into— at  that  time  to  us  a  city  of  refuge- 
Harding,  the  police  town  of  Natal,  and  in  mortal  tear  that 
the  waggons  would  fall  over  in  the  wet,  down  the  watery 
hills.  We  carried  the  little  ones  on  our  backs,  and  at  last, 
wet  to  th3  skin,  after  walking  over  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  with  fear  at  our  hearts  for  campanions,  expecting 
treachery  all  the  way,  we  reached  a  place  of  rest  for  that 
first  night  of  horrors.  Up  again  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  reach  our  own  haven  of  rest.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  such  a  time  of  terror.  Every  wood  we  passed  we 
expected  ambush,  and — being  deprived  of  our  weapons  of 
defence,  and  robbed  of  all  our  valuables — what  we  feared 
more  than  all,  to  fall  victims  at  last  to  the  savagery  of  the 
brutal  natives.  These  fears  were  ours  for  many  days  after, 
while  living  in  the  open,  and  this  flight  was  vividly  brought 
to  me  by  my  friend  Garbut,  who  congratulating  me,  said 
Boon  should  live  to  be  called  blessed  for  the  sake  of  others,  for 
had  I  not  been  there  at  that  time,  death  he  felt  sure  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  all.  For  many  an  hour  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  the  full.  Here  again  it  was  my  delight  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  company  of  his  daughters,  who  were  not  only 
adepts  in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  but  were  splendid  per- 
formers on  one  of  Hamlin's  best  American  organs.  It  was 
with  regret  that  we  at  last  had  to  allow  the  ladies  to  retire, 
to  get  that  rest  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  next  day's 
labours  and  duties.  Here  1  must  pay  my  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  mother  of  these  ladies  for  their  management  of  their 
homes.and  the  musical  talent  of  their  children,  making  home  a 
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house  of  continuous  sweet  sounds  and  conjugal  harmony, 
as  here  described. 

HOW  MOTHERS  USED  TO  DO, 

We  wMj  lira  without  poatr^ ,  muio  »nd  ftrt ; 

We  ma;  live  withoot  oonwieDoe,  and  live  without  hMrt  j 

Wo  m%j  live  wilhoat  friendi,  wenutj  lire  witbont  bookij 

Bat  oiTiliied  m&n  owmat  lire  withoat  ooiAm. 

He  mmf  lire  without  bookj — what  it  knowledge  bat  griariug  t 

He  may  lire  withoat  hope — what  !■  hope  bat  deoeiTiog  P 

He  maj  lire  withoat  Ioto — what  ii  paiaiiHi  bat  pining  f 

Bat  where  ii  the  man  that  oan  lire  withoat  dining  ? 

And  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  once  more  echoes  the 
question,  where,  oh,  where?  The  answer  cometh  not, 
yet  the  inevitable  is  there  with  the  three  necessary  evils, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  to  stare  you  in  the  face,  and  the 
provisions  forthcoming  and  cooked. 

USELESS  EACH,  WITHOUT  THE  OTHER. 

A»  onto  tlio  bow  the  oord  ii, 

Bo  onto  man  ••  woman ; 

Tbongh  ehe  bondi  him,  she  obeja  him, 

Thocgh  aha  drawl  him,  yet  the  foUowi] 

UaelcM  eaoh  withoat  the  other. 

These  lines  in  "  Hiawatha  "  express  the  natural  relation  of 
woman  to  man,  and  vice  versa  ;  though  some  men  are  un- 
willing to  admit  that  women  are  necessities  in  this  world,  and 
some  women  are  loth  to  admit  that  men  are  necessities,  yet 
the  laws  of  nature  affirm  them,  "  Useless  each,  without  the 
other ;  "and  the  laws  of  nature  have  allotted  each  one  a  place 
in  this  hfe,  and  woman  cannot  fill  man's  place,  neither  can 
man  fill  woman's  place  ;  both  are  needed  in  this  world  of 
ours.  Woman's  true  and  most  noble  sphere  is  home. 
There  is  where  she  can,  if  she  will,  do  the  most  good ;  for  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 
What  woman  can  aspire  to  anything  higher  than  to  be  a 
good,  true  wife  and  mother ;  that  alone  will  absorb  a  lifetime 
and  reap  a  rich  reward.  But  then  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all  to  be  wives  and  mothers ;  still  there  are  noble  callings 
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for  all  such  as  have  a  will.  Lady  teachers  are  indispensable. 
Their's,  too,  is  a  noble  sphere  ;  they  are  much  more  suc- 
cessful among  young  children  than  the  sterner  sex.  There  are 
numerous  other  callings  where  woman  is  really  needed,  and 
why  not  let  her  be  satisfied  with  these,  and  let  man  attend  to 
politics  and  so  forth  ? 

If  they  could  only  understand  how  entirely  they  lose  that 
Gweet  feminine  grace,  which  is  their  greatest  charm,  and  has 
ever  had  a  mystic  power  to  sway  the  hearts  of  men,  how 
they  step  from  their  pedestal  of  delicate  purity  and  tender 
love,  which  every  true  and  upright  man  must  admire ;  how 
they  despise  and  trample  on  the  highest  and  deepest  feelings 
of  their  nature ;  exchanging  it  for  a  spurioiis  imitation  of 
what  they  can  never  become,  namely,  one  of  the  sterner  sex ; 
how  they  lay  themselves  open  to  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
surely  they  would  not  so  cast  away  that  priceless  birthright 
which  God  has  given  them. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  woman,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
is  still  a  woman.  She  cannot,  do  what  she  will,  absolutely 
destroy  her  nature.  There  is  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart,  and 
like  the  fabled  heel  of  Achilles,  if  that  vulnerable  spot  can 
be  touched,  then  she  is  completely  subdued.  The  great 
weapon  to  attack  a  woman  with  is  love.  I  defy  any  woman 
to  resist  it.  If  she  is  perseveringly  and  persistently  besieged 
by  it,  her  resolutions  melt  like  snow  under  a  fierce  sun,  and 
she  becomes  again  the  loving  wife.  Let  the  husband  be 
always  the  lover.  That  is  a  splendid  method  to  adopt  with 
a  wife.  You  won  her  by  love  in  the  first  instance.  That  love 
has  constantly  to  be  watched  lest  it  lapses  into  indifference  ; 
be  again  the  ardent  lover,  and  your  wife,  if  she  is  a  woman, 
cannot  in  the  end  resist  it.  Again,  encourage  her  to  form 
friendship  with  ladies  of  feminine  and  domestic  tendencies. 
Woman  is  a  creature  of  imitation. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
Tbx  world's  great  countrywoman,  whose  life  of  inestimable 
service  has  been  impartially  given  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  now  receives  from  America  a  grateful  memorial 
of  what  she  has  there  done  for  humanity  in  its  hour  of  extreme 
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need.  Foremost  among  the  literary  names  of  her  age  stands 
that  of  Harriet  Martineau ;  but  every  one  of  her  hundred 
volumes  is  more  than  a  literary  effort— it  is  a  deed  done  by 
her  for  freedom,  for  human  rights,  or  for  the  rights  of  woman, 
or  for  the  brotherhood  of  every  race,  for  education,  for  tem- 
perance, for  the  health  of  nations,  for  the  hygiene  of  armies, 
for  the  true  understanding  alike  of  national  government  and 
domestic  service,  for  the  promulgation  of  truth  ;  as  an  author, 
a  journalist,  a  publicist,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
philanthropist  in  every  department,  in  short,  of  human  life. 
There  is  not  now  time  even  to  read  the  list  of  her  works, 
which  cover  every  field  of  humanity  the  world  over. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  word  is  a  seed  cast  far  into 
the  future.  And  all  this  long  life  time  of  devoted  service  has 
been  given,  in  their  earlier  stages  of  progress,  to  enterprises 
which  were  met,  as  such  undertakings  always  are,  with 
a  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  they  were  to 
benefit,  to  be  hailed  afterwards  with  thanks  and  blessings 
through  all  coming  time. — Mrs.  Liveruore. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Thinking  I  should  like  to  see  the  sugar  manufactory  in  foil 
operation,  and  one  of  the  largest  mills  of  the  neighbourhood, 
we  rose  with  the  sun,  partook  of  a  first-class  breakfast,  and 
having  with  emotion,  bid  adieu  to  the  wife  of  my  entertainer, 
and  his  never  to  be  forgotten  family,  Mr.  Garbut  led  the 
way  through  one  of  the  most  lovely  tropical  valleys  it  had 
been  my  lot  to  go  through  and  pass  over.  No  wonder  that 
the  Natalians  love  the  land  of  their  adoption  with  an  ever 
increasing  love.  I  had  but  one  constant  regret,  that  my 
family  were  not  with  me  to  enjoy  to  the  full  so  much  lovely 
scenery,  and  that  we  could  feel  that  it  was  indeed  our  own 
native  land.  And  here  let  me  say,  the  more  I  knew  of  Natal, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  more  I  loved  it ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sharp  pain  I  felt  I  should  so  soon  leave  its  manly-men,  its 
lovely  kind-hearted  women,  with  their  great  open  hearted 
hospitality  to  me  at  all  times  ;  and  1  felt  that  wherever  my  lot 
may  be,  or  however  varied  the  experience  that  I  may  yet  have 
to  pass  through,  the  friendships  I  made  and  the  happy  times 
passed  in  Natal  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory.  It 
was  with  the  deepest  interest  that  1  watched  and  witnessed 
the  process  of  sugar  making,  from  the  crushing  of  the  cane 
until  the  crystallizing,  and  the  final  manipulation,  completed 
the  whole.  But,  apart  from  its  manufacture,  more  delighted 
was  I  to  know  that  the  small  farm  system  I  had  advocated 
in  my  "  How  to  Colonize  South  Africa  and  by  Whom,"  was 
the  very  plan  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  and  other 
industries  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Five  years  before,  I  had 
been  informed  by  a  planter  in  Verulam,  who  had  had  fifteen 
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years  experience,  that  all  large  estates  were  unprofitable  to 
the  so-called  owner,  and  that  the  head  planter  <Mily  worked 
for  the  interest  of  the  banker,  commission  agent,  and  all 
the  other  produce  tax  levellers,  who,  in  the  modem  form  of 
the  black-coated  interest  black -mailers,  thrive  at  the  continued 
expense  of  the  ever  working,  struggling  sugar-growers ;  and  I 
fisit  when  I  looked  at  the  heavenward  reared  structures  called 
banks,  and  the  large  offices  of  the  commercial  agencies,  that 
there  was  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  the  impoverishment 
of  the  planters,  to  the  enrichment  of  these  modem  highway- 
men. Plant,  work,  make  sugar,  and  deliver  it  up,  was  the 
order  and  demand.  Think  of  it,  oh,  ye  workers  1  you  shall 
just  have  enough  to  feed  your  pride  as  the  sugar-planter,  to 
keep  your  body  going;  your  soul  can  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  robbers,  for  it  is  an  unknown  quantity,  not  to  be 
appraised  in  the  account ;  but  the  tact  is  now  bemg  realised 
that  for  the  sugar  industry  to  succeed,  it  was  but  necessary 
to  have  one  large  central  mill  for  sugar-boiling  and  making 
purposes,  and  if  the  land  was  held  and  cultivated  in  25,  50, 
or  100  acre  lots,  that  it  was  a  sure  and  certain  income  for 
all  who  worked,  and  then  in  the  future  the  only  hope 
was  that  a  new  set  of  sugar-farmers  would  spring  up  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  when  she  was  persecuted  of  old.  Her 
great  adopted  son.  Napoleon  I.,  encouraged  b^t-sugar- 
making.  He  not  only  showed  them  how  to  grow  the  beet, 
but  erected  large  central  sugar-mills  for  the  beet-receiving 
and  sugar-making,  which  to  this  day  is  a  standing  memorial 
to  this  giant's  genius.  Would  that  the  world  had  a  few 
more  such  despots,  if  only  to  clear  the  ground  of  so  many 
imbeciles,  that  are  striving  to  get  into  the  seat  of  the  power- 
ful. Then  there  would  be  hope  for  all,  and  satisfaction  all 
round.  It  is  now  not  only  my  opinion,  but  borne  out  by 
others,  that  if  the  sugar  interest  is  not  to  be  a  failure,  it 
must  introduce  the  small  farmer  as  the  grower  for  the  central 
milts,  and  an  alteration  in  the  coolie  system,  to  make  up  a 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  life  to  come  for  those  who  embark  in 
its  production.  The  banker  may  argue  and  denounce  the 
truth  of  all  this,  but  past  experience  is  a  sure  and  certain 
hope  and  guide,  and  for  the  sugar-growers  to  allow  them- 
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selves  to  be  ruled  by  such  infamous  and  open  man-labour 
plunderers,  would  be  to  allow  Britons  to  be  indeed  slaves  to 
the  ruling  classes,  supported  by  the  money-lenders  and  man- 
holders,  not  only  of  Natal,  but  of  England.  I  but  anticipate 
the  thought  of  others,  and  it  is  because  I  am  tired  of  seeii^ 
the  ever-hoping — the  ever -struggling — the  hope  against  hope, 
that  now  envelopes  the  present  planter  that  I  write  so 
strongly. 

Wealth  has  been  divided  by  a  living  writer  into  two 
classes — material  and  non-material.  The  first  of  these  includes 
what  usually  goes  under  that  name ;  but  the  second  consists 
of  those  human  energies,  faculties  and  habits — physical, 
mental  and  moral — which  directly  contribute  to  make  men 
industrially  efficient,  and  which  therefore  increase  their 
power  of  producing  material  wealth.  This  manual  skill, 
intelligence  and  honesty  may  be  included  in  the  personal 
wealth  of  a  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  sugar- 
making  ;  that  can  be  got  firom  many  a  source. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  colony, 
the  circumstances  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  is  reviewed 
at  length.  We  find  that  the  plantations  are  entirety  confined 
to  a  belt  of  land  that  lies  at  a  low  level,  and  within  from 
a  dozen  to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  main  coast  road, 
both  northward  and  southward,  therefore,  runs  through  the 
heart  of  these  plantations.  The  most  suitable  land,  however, 
does  not  extend  continuously  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  coast  district,  but  is  scattered  in  patches,  which  are 
capriciously  intermingled  with  unsuitable  tracts,  and  which, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  picked  out  with  some  technical 
knowledge  and  judgment.  The  cane,  nevertheless,  thrives 
quite  as  well  upon  the  slopes  of  low  hills  as  upon  the  actual 
plain.  The  chief  localities  that  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  on  the  tract  of  coast  noth-east  of  the  port 
are  the  Umgeni  Valley  and  the  Compensation  Flats,  the 
Umhlanga  and  Umbloti,  Victoria  and  the  Tongaat,  the 
Umhlah,  and  Umvoti,  and  New  Guelderland,  beyond  the 
latter  river  ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  Isipingo,  the 
lower   Umkomanzi  and  the  Unuinto  and    Ifafa    districts. 
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Many  of  the  mills  that  are  now  in  operation  in  the  colony  are 
of  large  power,  and  of  the  most  perfect  construction  and 
finish.  There  have  been  exceptional  instances  in  which  four 
tons  of  sugar  have  been  made  from  an  acre  of  cane,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  Natal  sugar  sold  for  £^o  the  ton.  The 
average  yield  of  the  plantations  at  the  present  time  is  stated 
to  be  about  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  with  a  price  varying 
from  £iy  to  ^ig  per  ton. 

The  natives  in  some  instances  take  to  the  work  of  the 
plantations,  and  make  useful  hands  when  they  can  be  induced 
to  apply  themselves  continuously  and  steadily ;  but  they  are 
so  obstinately  averse  to  engagements  for  prolonged  terms  of 
service,  and  are  so  capricious  and  fitful  in  their  habits  where 
labour  is  concerned,  that  it  has  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  introduce  Indian  Coolies,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plantations.  These  Coolies  are  brought  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  under  engagements  for  five  years'  service,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term,  are  either  seat  back  to  India,  or 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  colony.  There  were  nearly  4,200 
Indian  Coolies  in  Natal  at  the  time  of  the  last  official  return, 
and  the  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
been  given  for  a  material  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  average  yield  of  sugar  upon  thirteen  well-managed 
plantations  in  Natal  is  found  at  the  present  time  to  be  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  two  tons  per  acre ;  the  per  centage  of 
juice  procured  from  the  cane  varying  from  50  to  70 ;  the 
density  of  the  expressed  juice  by  Beamue's  saccharometer 
varying  from  seven  degs.  to  eleven  degs.,  and  the  quantity  of 
dry  sugar  yielded  from  each  gallon  of  juice  amounting  to 
from  one  ounce,  to  one  ounce  and  four-iifths.  The  price 
realised  lor  the  sugar  varies  from  £20  los.  to  £11  15s.  the 
ton,  and  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  of  one  estate  has  realised 
£26  per  ton.  It  has  been  remarked  that  plantations  near  the 
sea  have  considerably  less  dense  juice  than  those  which  are 
situated  further  inland,  the  difference,  being  in  extreme  in- 
stances, so  much  that  in  one  case  2,800  gallons  of  juice  are 
required  to  make  each  ton  of  sugar,  while  in  the  other  in- 
stance 1,700  gallons  are  enough." 

■■  The  great  advantage  that  the  sugar  planter  has  hitherto 
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enjoyed  in  Natal,  has  been  the  comparative  cheapness  of  land, 
and  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  very  low-priced 
native  labour.  The  cost  of  land,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
always  borne  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  port. 
An  addition  of  thirty-five  miles  has  hitherto  increased  the 
cost  of  transport  of  the  sugar  as  much  as  £-2  per  ton.  In  the 
remote  districts,  towards  the  Tugela,  or  the  Umzimkula,  land 
on  this  account  can  be  had  for  30s.  an  acre,  which  would  cost 
£^  an  acre  within  a  few  miles  of  Durban.  Sugar-land,  has 
however,  recently  been  sold  within  a  few  miles  of  Durban  at 
prices  varying  from  £\i  to  £1%  per  acre." 

There  is  one  notable  matter  brought  prominently  before  us 
in  connection  with  the  general  prospects  and  socialcharacter 
of  the  colony.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  since  its  settlement 
in  1840,  the  black  population  has  increased  eleven -fold —that 
is  from  25,000  to  280,000,  whilst  the  white  population  has  in- 
creased rather  less  than  three-fold — that  is,  from  6,000  to 
17,000,     Mr,  Brook  says: — 

"  It  does  not  need  any  large  measure  of  penetrative 
sagacity,  or  any  very  deep  acquaintance  with  the  past  history 
of  the  world,  to  lead  thoughtful  observers  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  great  change  is  imminent  in  the  social  arrangements 
and  conditions  of  the  colony.  It  may  fairly  be  held  by  philan- 
thropic men  that  an  opportunity  of  unparalleled  interest  and 
moment  occurs  in  Natal,  for  the  social  experiment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  prosperous  society  of  mingled  "  white  "  and 
"black"  constituents;  but  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
that  experiment  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  tried  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  a  large  and  ever-increasing  horde  of 
almost  unprogressive  barbarians,  living  indolent,  unclad,  and 
uneducated  by  the  side  of  an  energetic  labour-loving,  and 
super-eminently  progressive  Saxon  race.  By  the  mere 
natural  progress  of  events,  under  such  circumstances,  one  or 
the  other  of  the  antagonistic  constituents  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Either  the  small  European  contingents  of  the  colonisation 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mer.e  physical  black  barbarism ; 
or  the  black  barbarism  must  move  out  of  the  way  of  the 
restless  expansiveness  of  the  white  men ;  or  again,  this  larger 
constituent  must  accomplish  the    still  mote  desirable,  but 
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infinitely  more  difficult  task  of  abandoning  its  barbarism,  and 
of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial  and  civilised 
organisation  of  the  community." 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  the  whole  future  of 
Natal.  L^t  us  hope  that  a  country  so  perfectly  strewn  with 
nature's  gifts,  will  be  wisely  governed,  and  that,  laying  aside 
all  philanthropy,  measures  will  be  devised  to  improve  and 
raise  the  native  population  in  the  scale  of  society,  by  an  in- 
telligent and  prudent  direction  of  their  industrial  energies. 

SUGAR  IN  NAT.\L :  ITS  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 
By  Hkhby  Binns,  M.L.C. 

If  I  attempt  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  who  really  intro- 
duced the  first  canes  into  the  colony,  I  shall  only  take  up  an 
old  and  well  thrashed-out  controversy.  Several  small  mills 
were  at  work  before  i860  ;  but  it  it  was  in  this  year  that 
planting  and  manufacturing  assumed  considerable  propor- 
tions. In  those  old  days  planters  worked  cheaply.  Their 
labour  cost  them  little,  and  they  were  materially  assisted  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  their  sugar.  So  long  as  the  out-turn 
was  less  than  the  colony  required  for  its  own  and  the  interior 
trade,  prices  were  naturally  high,  and  many  of  our  early 
planters  were  very  successful.  An  acre  of  cane  was  brought 
to  maturity  for  far  less  money  than  it  can  be  to-day  ;  but  the 
appliances  for  manufacture  were  faulty,  and  the  waste 
enormous.  A  very  marked  change  was  visible  as  soon  as  the 
quantity  made  in  the  colony  brought  us  into  competition  with 
the  outside  world,  and  the  value  of  the  ton  of  sugar  was 
brought  down  to  the  export  rate.  Between  i85o  and  1878 
sugar-planting  was  earned  on  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  the  range  of  prices. 

It  was  only,  however,  when  the  central-mill  system  came 
to  be  understi'od  and  appreciated,  that  the  enterprise  really 
gave  promise  of  being  the  great  success  that  it  should  be,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  will  be.  The  system  can 
no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in  the  experimental  stage,  when 
we  have,  as  is  the  case  during  the  present  season,  three  or 
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four  mills,  each  turning  out  i,ooo  tons  and  over,  and  one 
turning  out  3i500  tons. 

Under  the  centraKmill  system  the  grower  and  the  manu- 
facturer each  has  his  separate  department  to  attend  to.  The 
various  branches  of  a  complete  sugar  estate  constitute  a  huge 
concern,  iovolving  much  oversight  and  hard  work.  The 
necessary  capital  to  carry  it  on  is  very  large,  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  colonist.  The  price  of  sugar  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  so  low  that  the  day  for  small  mills  is  gone  by.  The 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  sugar  at  a  mill,  where  twenty  tons 
or  more  are  made  in  a  day,  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  the 
small  mill,  where  two  or  three  tons  only  are  made.  In  these 
days  of  severe  competition  with  beet-root,  which  seems  un- 
affected by  any  style  of  season,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  increasing  "  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  nothing 
but  the  most  perfect  plant  of  machinery  will  do  for  sugar 
manufacture.  And  good  in  its  way,  as  much  of  our 
machinery  is,  there  is  not  a  plant  here  to  compare  with  what 
is  now  being  made  for  Queensland  and  other  sugar- producing 
countries.  The  two  objects  to  be  attained  are,  to  obtain 
from  the  cane  the  largest  possible  quantity,  and  to  make  the 
most  marketable  quality  of  sugar.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
a  very  expensive  fabric,  much  beyond  the  means  of  private 
individuals.  The  grower  for  a  central-mill  is  enabled  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  cultivation ;  and 
although  it  is  better  to  keep  out  of  sight  all  names  and 
figures,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  that  almost  without  a  single 
exception,  the  growers  are  where  land  is  good,  and  their 
canes  are  crushed  in  proper  seasons,  prosperous  and 
contented. 

Now  if,  as  asserted,  the  central-mills  are  paying  the  com- 
panies which  are  working  them,  and  the  growers  for  them  are 
doing  well,  the  next  consideration  is,  what  are  the  capabilities 
of  the  colony  for  extending  the  enterprise  ?  We  have,  on  the 
coast  lands  of  Natal,  as  much  good  land  as  is  capable  of 
making  a  great  sugar-producing  country.  In  Durban  county 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  soil,  between  the 
Isipingo  and  the  Umkomas,  lying  idle  in  the  most  senseless 
way.    At  the  Umzimkula,  there  are  again  thousands  of  acres 
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of  fine  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  some  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth.  What  would  be  made  of  this  district 
anywhere  else  but  in  Natal  ?  In  the  Inanda  Division  of 
Victoria  county,  the  cultivation  is  going  far  ahead  of  the 
crushing  power,  and  unless  a  large  mill  is  erected  near  the 
railway  station  verj'  soon,  between  the  Umgeni  and  Mount 
Edgecombe,  there  must  hu  loss  and  disappointment  to  many 
of  the  growers.  At  the  Tongaat  river  there  is  a  great  extent 
of  fine  chocolate  soil,  land  as  good  as  land  can  be.  The 
owners  have  the  means,  and  are  keenly  anxious  to  plant  il ; 
but  they  dare  not  cultivate  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  a 
mill  being  erected.  Between  the  Tongaat  and  the  TugeU, 
there  are  at  least  three  more  places  where  central  mills  could 
be  erected,  with  the  certainty  that  there  is  an  abundance  cf 
good  land  around  them  to  grow  enough  to  keep  the.  mills 
fully  employed. 

Sugar  cultivation  and  manufacture  give  occupation 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  immense  number  of  people, 
European  and  coloured.  To  the  north  and  south  of  Durban 
they  will  afford  ample  work  for  railways  in  the  time  to  come. 
They  require  a  great  transport  power,  which  the  upper 
districts  of  the  colony  can  supply.  The  cultivation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  a  small  or  large  scale;  it  is  as  suitable  for 
the  small  farmer,  who  can  grow  his  patches  of  cane  with 
shorter  crops,  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist.  How  then  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  sugar  enterprise  to  be  brought  about  ?  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  this  part  of  the 
question,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  thought  in  it  for  the 
powers  that  be.  And  let  them  bear  in  mind  this  undoubted 
fact — that  our  large  sugar-producing  colonies  are  in  the  most 
comfortable  financial  position  of  any  of  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain. 

One  great  danger  ahead  of  the  planter  he  has  the  means  of 
dealing  with  to  a  great  extent.  Year  after  year,  the  bush  on 
the  coast-veldt  is  being  cleared  off,  and  the  thorn-trees  from 
the  lands  further  inland,  and  nothing  or  very  little  is  being 
done  to  replace  them.  That  tree-planting  increases  the 
rainfall,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory,  and  it  behoves 
planters  to  attend  to  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
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PLANTING  OF  TREES. 
The  following,  taken  trom  a  paper  entitled  Foratry,  has  been 
sent  to  me.  The  lines  might  have  been  written  in  South 
A£rica  by  one  who  deplored  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of 
trees.  As  Natal  is  one  of  the  States  "  whose  forestry  is  in 
decadence)"  no  apology  is  needed  for  calling  attention  to  the 
truth  of  the  subjoined  lines : — 

[How  vital  indeed  is  the  importance  of  this  gre^t  subject 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  lines,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bright  Marston,  the  able  editor  of  the  Fishing  GutiU. 
The  lines  represent  what  this  world  would  be  without  the 
forest  and  stream.] 

I  h«d  a  dnam,  whioli  wbi  not  «1I  a  dreain  I 

A  grewt  State  wm  k  deMit,  kod  the  Und 

Imj  bftre  ftnd  litbleM  nnder  Bim  Kid  itorm, 

Treeleu  and  ihalt»rl«v,  Spring  came  and  weot, 

Andeainaibnt  branght  Dojoj;  bntln  iti  ita^d 

Tha  dMoIktiini  of  tha  rsiTeiiiDK  floodt 

TlMt  Iflived  llk«  wolna  uid  wild  oats  ftrtm  the  hiUi 

And  apTMd  deilraotion  orer  fraitftil  &rini, 

Deromiag,  m  thej  treat,  the  worki  of  mvi. 

And  aweeptng  Southward  oatnre'i  kindlj  soil 

To  ohoke  the  waterooanea,  worse  thas  waats. 

llioftvnat  trsBB  thatiD  the  oldea  time — 

The  people'!  kIoT  **'-^  the  poet'i  pride— 

Temperad  the  air  and  goarded  well  the  e«rth. 

And  andar  apreading  bonghi  tor  agea  kept 

Qteat  reaeiTDin  to  hold  the  mow  aad  rain, 

VnKn  which  the  moiatore  throngh  the  teaming  year 

Flowed  cqnall;,  bnt  frealy-^Jl  were  Kone, 

Hieir  prioelsea  bolea  eiohanged  tbr  pat^  omIi, 

The  caah  had  melted  and  had  lell  no  lign ; 

The  logger  and  the  Inmberman  were  dead ; 

The  axe  had  roited  ant  for  lack  of  nee ; 

Bat  all  the  endleaa  evil  they  had  done 

Wm  manifbtt  npon  the  deaert  waete. 

Dead  ipringi  no  longer  aparklad  in  the  aoD ; 

Loat  and  forgotten,  brooki  do  longer  langhed; 

Daeerted  mill*  mourned,  all  their  morelaat  wheel!  [ 

Tba  anow  DO  kmger  oorered  a*  with  wool 

Uonncain  and  pUin,  but  bnried  ftarring  flo<Al 

In  Artio  drifti ;  in  riTera  and  oanala 

Tha  reeeeli  roUed  idly  on  the  mod, 

Uatii  Uw  Spring  floods  bnried  all  their  bcmat. 
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Qnftt  oltiM  that  had  thriron  wondii>Qil7, 
'Bafcra  tha  •ooroe  of  thrift  wm  iwept  away, 
Faded  and  parishod,  aa  a  plavt  will  die 
With  water  baniehed  from  fta  mots  and  leam ; 
And  men  Mt  etarring  in  the  treekae  waite 
Beaide  their  frmt!eaa  fhrma  and  empt7  niarti. 
And  irandered  in  the  waji  of  Proridcnoe. 

Yet>  how  easy  is  the  process  of  reproduction.  Marvellous, 
indeed,  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  kind  Nature,  who  first  gives  us  the  countless  germs  of 
life  we  call  seed,  is  ever  ready  and  waiting  to  favour  the 
efforts  of  the  planter.  It  is  all  a  question  of  energy  and 
application,  and  method  on  the  part  of  man.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  individual  action  of  this  kind,  although  there 
ni^ht  be  much  more ;  but  the  question  has  long  been  too 
urgent  in  its  importance  for  merely  individual  action.  The 
States  of  the  world  whose  forestry  is  in  decadence  must  take 
up  the  question,  for  it  will  not  brook  much  further  delay. 

THE  NATAL  COOLIE  QUESTION. 
A  Durban  correspondent  writes  of  the  Coolie  question  as 
follows: — "Experience  is  every  day  proving,  in  the  most  glaring 
manner,  that  the  whole  Indian  immigration  scheme  is  a  total 
and  deplorable  ^ilure.  Physically,  the  Indian  is  unfitted  for 
the  work  required  of  him ;  and  morally,  he  is  a  danger  to 
the  well-being  of  the  native.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  known  here  that  the  recruiting  agents  in  India  are  so 
anxious  to  earn  their  bounty-bread,  that  they  are  only  too 
ready,  nay  glad,  to  relieve  the  hospitals  of  patients,  who  are 
scarcely  cured  of  their  complaints  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are 
constantly  on  the  look-out  lor  released  criminals  from  the 
prisons.  In  many  cases  these  people  no  sooner  arrive  on  the 
sugar  estates  than  they  run  away,  as  an  intelligent  man 
might  expect  firom  their  previous  career.  The  sick  in  hospital 
soon  cause  the  planter  so  much  expense  and  trouble,  that  he 
is  not  long  before  he  gets  tired  and  careless  of  them,  so  that 
their  shamming  patient  is  soon  rewarded  by  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape ;  and  hiding  in  towns  and  villages  where 
these  people  are  now  so  numerous,  it  is  dfficult  to  apprehend 
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them,  even  if  the  planter  is  so  mlDded.  IJaiiy,  Jadeed,  make 
their  escape  almost  immediately  after  landing,  and  at  once 
engage  in  trade,  and  will  no  more  work — unless  it  suits  them 
to  do  so  to  get  a  few  shiUings  together  for  dealing  in  vege- 
tables, &c. — than  the  Kaffir.  In  any  street  these  people  are 
to  be  seen  in  swarms,  invariably  trading,  or  idling  time  away. 
Hundreds  of  little  coolie  stores — a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
town — are  to  be  seen,  built  of  old  iron,  pieces  of  tin,  and  any 
rubbish  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Apparently  they 
trade  in  fruit,  vegetables,  sweets,  and  Kaffir  truck  in  a  small 
way  ;  but  everybody  in  Durban,  with  apparently  the  excep- 
tion of  the  police,  know  this  is— in  many  cases — a  blind,  and 
that  the  Indian  is  also  the  medium  for  the  illicit  sale  of  spirits 
to  the  natives.  You  would,  1  do  assure  you,  be  astonished 
at  the  great  wealth  accumulated  in  this  illicit  manner. 
Indian  women  are  to  be  met  daily  with  large  numbers  of 
sovereigns  worn  round  their  necks.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  fifty  gold  coins  forming  one  necklace,  with  bracelets  to 
match.  Only  yesterday  the  chief  of  police  stated  in  Court 
that  a  receiver  of  stolen  property  had  offered  him  ;f  loo  in 
cash  to  let  him  off.  It  is  well  known  by  people  who  see  much 
of  the  Indian,  that  many  of  them  can  reckon  their  wealth  at 
thousands  of  pounds,  accumulated  in  a  few  years.  These  are 
the  people  that  were  to  supply  us  with  labour !  For  the  sake 
of  fostering  the  production  of  sugar,  we  are  swamping  the 
land  with  a  worthless  lot  of  creatures  who  are  aliens  to  us  in 
all  things,  and  whose  labour — when  it  is  to  be  had— is  of  a 
most  inferior  description.  Notwithstanding  that  some  80.000 
coolies  have  been  imported  at  a  vast  expense,  the  scarcity  of 
labourers  is  still  as  greftt  as  ever  it  was." 

SUGAR    IN    NATAL. 

3,000  TONS. 

SOMETHING    LIKE   AN    OUTPUT. 

Mercantile  Advertiser. 
The  Natal  Central  Sugar  Company's  factory  on  Wednes- 
day last  completed  3,000  tons  of  sugar  manufactured  by  their 
mill  this  season.     Not  only  has  a  3,000  -ton  output  never 
been  reached  by  any  mill  in  Natal,  but  no  miU'in  Mauritius 
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has  yet  touched  the  3,000  line.  The  most  powerful  company 
in  the  Mauritius  is,  we  believe,  the  company  which  owns  the 
"  Highlands  "  estates.  That  company  has  nearly  double  the 
mechanical  power  possessed  by  the  Mount  Edgecombe 
factory,  and  they  have  been  running  a  race  for  the  3,000  tons 
goal.  Last  mail  showed  the  "Highlands  "  mill  lagging  in 
the  tear,  and  now  the  Mount  Edgcombe  mill  has  passed  on  to 
the  odd  hundreds  of  tons  over  the  3,000,  which  it  will  manu- 
facture before  the  season  closes.  We  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Dumat,  the  able  managing  director  of  the  Mount 
Edgecombe  factory,  on  his  big  success.  He  has  reaped  a 
double  victory  a — victory  for  himself  and  a  victory  for  the 
colony.  Mauritius  has  been  for  nigh  a  century  the  home  of 
sugar,  the  place  where  long  experience,  big  capitalists,  and 
powerful  factories  have  long  been  at  work.  Natal  is  still  in 
its  struggling  sugar  infancy ;  and  yet  here  we  have  a  yield 
never  touched  in  the  Mauritius.  The  value  of  this  out-put, 
including  sugar,  rum,  &c.,  is  between  ^65,000  and  ^70,000,  a 
big  sum  for  one  mill  to  crush  from  a  product  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  The  "  Highlands "  estate  in  the  Mauritius  differs 
from  the  Mount  Edgecombe  one  in  crushing  its  own  canes. 
At  Mount  Edgecombe  part  of  the  canes  belong  to  the  Mill 
estate ;  the  other  part  belongs  to  planters,  who  crush  at  the 
mill  on  a  share  basis. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  see  several  more  of  these  large 
powerful  mills  in  suitable  cane  centres.  The  need  for  them 
we  are  assured,  exists.  We  hear  rumours  of  a  projected 
mill  not  far  from  the  Mount  Edgcombe  one,  but  it  will  be  on 
the  same  lines,  crushing  both  for  itself  and  for  others. 
What  we  want  are  central  mills,  devoted  to  manufacturing, 
leaving  cane  cultivation  to  farmers.  It  is  high  time  the 
planters  of  the  Umhlanga  basin  and  contiguous  districts  set 
about  getting  such  a  mill ;  as,  judging  by  the  look  of  the 
Mount  Edgecombe  estate,  with  its  weekly  widening  area  under 
cane,  we  should  anticipate  that  the  mill  will  have  nearly 
enough  to  do  in  crushing  its  own  cane.  The  mill  is  quite 
right  to  look  after  its  own  interests,  and  it  is  high  time  the 
planters  looked  after  theirs,  unless  they  are  content  to  resort 
to  the  worry  and  fruitlessness  of  the  old  two  and  three  ton  mills. 
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Wealth. — A  fertile  soil,  a  kindly  climate,  mineral  re- 
sources,  and  navigable  waters,  are  among  the  material  partf 
of  a  country's  wealth.  But  the  people  who  should  be  sat 
fied  with  this,  and  make  no  effort  to  cultivate  their  own  skill, 
energy,  and  power,  to  act  upon  Nature's  gifts,  would  be  the 
derision  of  the  world.  It  is  only  by  her  non-material  wealth 
that  a  country's  natural  resources  can  be  made  of  any  avail. 
The  two  together,  acting  in  harmony,  ensure  national  pros- 
perity. As  to  which  of  them  is  the  larger  &ctor,  all  history 
shows  us  that  is  is  not  the  material,  but  the  non-material. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

After  seeing  all  the  sights,  my  Mend  launched  into  the  only 
madness  I  know  him  to  suffer  from.  That  is  the  craze  of  all 
Anglo -Israel  ism,  and  when  he  would  persist  in  maintaining 
that  I  too  was  of  the  "Ten  tribes,"  then  I  felt  not  only 
disgusted,  but  outraged.  I  forgive  him  for  plunging  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  of  those  tribes.  I  went  over  the  books 
he  drew  my  attention  to  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  decided 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  to  others  who  read  this,  that 
they  of  the  English  race,  are  not  of  the  Arabian  or  the 
bastard  Arabian  in  all  its  deformity.  1  felt,  with  my  views 
fully  explained,  that  under  no  consideration  would  I  own  the 
slightest  relationship  to  the  Jews,  and  that  all  I  here  express 
within,  or  shall  in  the  future,  will  never  alter  one  iota  of  the 
hatred  I  feel,  for  what  was  known  of  the  Jews— as  Jews— in  the 
past  and  present,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  expose  them,  until 
they  repent  of  their  ways  and  act  justly  to  other  men.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  I  will,  in  season  and  even  out  of  season, 
denounce  them  for  ever  and  ever  as  old  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, the  knowledge  of  which  is  hardly  calculated  to  make 
people  keep  their  patience,  temper,  or  righteous  indignation ; 
and  at  times  one  is  disposed  to  treat  in  a  summary  way  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  Arabian  Jews,  who  practice  so 
successfully  the  tricks  of  their  fathers ;  and  who,  if  not  con- 
stantlychecked,  would  practice  them  still  more,  until  passions 
would  be  aroused  that  would  end  in  a  general  slaughter  of 
the  whole  race. 

It  is  astonishing  what  the  Bible  is  made  to  uphold ;  accord- 
ing suf^ort  to  the  latest  theory  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  baling 
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promised  to  give  the  gates,  or  the  most  prominent  portions  of 
the  world  to  the  Jews,  and  not  finding  it  convenient  so  to  do, 
a  band  of  bastard  Jews  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  out 
that,  as  the  English  are  in  positive  possession  of  the  afore- 
said prominent  portions,  they  are  of  the  seed  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  but  not  of  the  Jtws ;  as  if  in  reality  there  could  be 
any  difference  in  the  connexion  ;  for  although,  of  differeot 
tribes,  they  are  still  the  real  descendants  of  Abraham.  They 
who  have  studied  race,  know  full  well  that  the  sons  of  the 
earth  are  many  coloured,  and  that  it  is  not  a  truth  that  all 
that  is  human  sprung  from  Adam  and  Eve,  as  stated  in  the 
Jewish  record.  That  these  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  a  truth,  but  not  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
marvellous  how  they  talk  of  our,  that  is,  the  English  inherit- 
ance of  the  Pyramids,  and  with  what  glee  they  chuckle,  now 
that  the  strong  arm  of  England  is  over  Egypt  as  its  mistress, 
and  because  a  political  necessity  compels  a  European  in- 
terference in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  forsooth,  must 
be  Jews.  It  is  more  than  solemn  twaddle,  it  is  the  idiotcy 
of  Bible  maniacs,  that  fortunately  will  end  when  men  look 
upon  the  bible  as  a  book  simply  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf 
for  reference,  instead  of  belief.  It  is  a  mania  run  for  profit  by 
the  Hine-ites  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hine-outs.  It  is  astonish- 
ing the  little  fortune  that  must  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the 
Israel  journal,  and  white  that  continues  the  game  will  be 
pursued.  It  is  said  that  the  savage  animosity  of  the  Russians 
shown  against  the  Jews  will  drive  thousands  into  Syria,  - 
where  the  coming  of  the  beneficent  British  is  awaited  with 
eagerness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
British  protection,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  their  own  labour  it  may  be  their's ;  but  they  are  a  long 
way  off  making  up  their  minds  to  turn  themselves  into 
agricultural  men,  to  reap  the  results  of  their  own  labours. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  Russians 
against  the  Jews;  butjwhen  we  examine  carefully  into  the 
particulars,  as  they  give  them,  we  are  not  at  all  astonished 
at  their  action,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  remained 
passive  so  long.  The  fact  is,  the  Jew  roust  understand  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  him.  in  a  foreign  land,  unless  he  oaor 
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verts  himself  into  a  worker.  If  he  will  not,  then  he  must  be 
run  out  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  oi  out  of  existence. 
The  following  fects  explain  most  convincingly  the  present 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Russia : — 

"  The  Jewish  question  continues  to  agitate  the  Russian 
mind  in  various  ways ;  and  the  committee  now,  or  very 
recently  sitting  upon  the  subject,  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
arnved  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Not  long  ago  atten- 
tion, both  here  and  abroad,  was  called  to  a  rather  remarkable 
pamphlet,  by  M,  Demidoff,  Prince  of  San  Donate — not 
Prince  DomidofT,  as  he  is  so  often  called — in  which  the  Jewish 
side  of  the  question  was  ia-irly  taken  up,  and  equal  rights  and 
laws  were  very  ably  advocated  for  all  Hebrew- Russian 
subjects.  Another  pamphlet  has  now  just  appeared  on  the 
other,  and  more  favourite,  Anti-Semitic  side  of  the  question* 
issued  at  KiefT,  by  General  Kositch  and  his  Staff  Officers, 
who  last  summer  made  a  thorough  military  and  statistical 
inspection  of  the  several  districts  bordering  on  the  Austro- 
German  Irontiets. 

General  Kositch  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  I2th  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  in  the  Turkish 
campaign,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  corps  at  Kieff.  In  all 
probability  it  was  the  movements  and  reconnoissances  of 
General  Kositch  and  his  officers  on  the  south-western  frontier 
which  so  constantly  startled  the  German  and  Austrian  press, 
and  led  them  to  write  of  Russian  war  preparations  a  few 
■  months  ago.  General  Kositch,  ten  officers,  and  a  number  of 
cavalry  devoted  themselves  to  the  critical  examination  of 
seven  districts,  during  four  months ;  and  the  following  is 
their  accoant  of  the  Jewish  population,  reproduced  by  the 
Novae  Vremya,  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of 
M.  Demidoff. 

In  these  seven  districts  the  Jews  number  43,400  souls,  or 
15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  fishing  industry 
is  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  manufactories  are  principally 
held  by  Jews  and  foreigners  ;  and  those  belonging  to  Russians 
do  not  constitute  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  number.  Nearly 
all  the  mills  are  rented  by  Jews,  and  are  kept  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state.     The  timber  trade  is  also  monopolised  by 
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them  ;  and  they  are  charged  with  horse-stealing  and  cattle- 
lifting  to  an  enormous  extent.  Their  influence  in  every 
direction,  is  described  as  most  pernicious.  There  are 
altogether  eight  so-called  agricultural  colonies  of  Jews  who 
are  exempted  from  military  service,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
devote  their  labours  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  experiment,  however,  of  forming  Hebrew  farmers,  even 
with  this  privilege,  has  utterly  failed.  They  rent  out  their 
properties  on  most  prohtable  tenns  ;  and  turn  their  attention, 
as  usual,  chiefly  to  bargaining  and  usury,  preying  upon  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  keeping  him  in  complete  economical 
subjection.  Finally,  in  case  of  war,  these  Jews,  say  the 
officers,  will  not  scruple  in  the  least,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  enemy  if  he  pays  them  well  to  do  so. 

Now  in  England  the  Jews  are  but  few,  and  from  the 
peculiarly  open  position  of  all  our  arrangements,  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  taking  such  advantages,  and  holding  such 
monopolies  as  they  have  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany. 
In  England  since  1829,  we  have  not  had  any  laws  imposing 
express  disability,  on  account  of  religious  belief. 

The  difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  requirements  for  the  sub- 
scriptions of  tests  and  formularies.  Prior  to  1859  the  Par- 
liamentary oath  of  allegiance  contains  the  words :  "  On  the 
true  faith  ol  a  Christian."  A  Jew  could  not  sign  this 
because  it  involved  an  express  declaration  of  belief  in 
Christianity.  Now  there  are  no  such  words ;  and  Jews,  such 
as  Baron  de  Worms  and  others,  sit  freely  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  eligible  for  all  municipal  offices,  and  even 
the  judicial  bench.  There  are  still,  however,  social  preju- 
dices and  social  difficulties,  which  chiefly  arise  because  of  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Jews  have,  in  England  as  in  other 
countries,  kept  themselves  a  separate  people.  For  example, 
in  ordinary  society  an  orthodox  Jew  would  not  find  appro- 
priate food  ;  and  there  are  other  special  habits  of  life  which 
isolate  the  Jew.  There  is  also  the  prejudice  arising  from  the 
habit  of  lending  at  usury.  This  prejudice  is  most  active 
amongst  those  who,  having  borrowed,  do  not  desire  to  repay, 
and  who,  while  glad  to  borrow  of  the  Jew,  find  their 
Christianity  interfere  with  the  paymenL    Generally  the  <dd 
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prejudices  against  the  Jews  are  gradually  dpng  away.  Take, 
as  an  illustration,  Disraeli,  a  christianised  Jew— at  least, 
nominally  a  Christian.  I  say  nominally,  for  although  his  family 
bad  ceased  to  be  Jews,  he  died  without  special  religious  com- 
munion with  any  church.  The  isolation  of  the  Jews  must 
lessen,  as  the  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  other  citizens  in- 
creases. This,  in  England  will  be  encouraged  by  the  marriage 
between  Lord  Roseberry  and  Miss  Hannah  Rothschild.  The 
objection  to  payment  is  not  strictly  true.  The  objection  is' 
to  the  outrageous  interest  and  advantages  taken  of  the  un- 
fortunate borrower.  No  one  supposes  that  any  marriage 
takes  place  between  a  Peer  of  England,  with  a  daughter  of  a 
Rothschild,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  the  dowry  of  the  lady. 
We  shall  believe  in  the  love  process  when  we  find  them 
marrying  Jewesses  without  money.  These  well-to-do 
marriages  are  not  marriages  of  love,  but  to  bolster  up  the 
noble  family,  that  Uke  the  Jew,  studies  every  trick  that  pays, 
and  for  money  would  sell  themselves  as  readily  as  the  Jews 
would  for  rank.  To  make  myself  fully  understood,  I  here 
reprint  from  my  first  "jottings." 

We  shall  never  need  the  cash  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  their  children,  when  our  money  laws  are  altered 
and  put  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  then  will  come  the  glorious 
time  for  them  and  others  devoutly  wished  for ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

"  Two  oentnrieB  ago  the  Heraey'a  flood 
Boiled  to  th«  (M  k  itream  of  nfttnnl  mnd ; 
Beitds  Ita  baakt  tha  noil;  Ms-fowI  loTaiiiied, 
On  whkt  i«  now  a  town  tha  iheplierd  dreamed, 
Or,  like  the  poet's  ibepherd,  waked  the  mnM,— 
But  now  the  place  la  all  alire  with  Jew*. 
The  BotiTO  Israelite,  from  Jacob'i  daji, 
Haa  alwaji  stodied  ercr;  triok  that  paje. 
A  readj  raokoner,  and  an  offioe  Moel, 
A  led([er,  a  commi^on,  and  a  fool. 
Are  all  the  stook-iu-trtde  ft  Hebrew  needs 
To  win  the  wealth  with  whioh  the  Oentile  bleeda. 
Hail,  aonqoeriDg  raoe !  'tis  we  who  paj  the  ooet 
Of  all  thoM  grlndon  whioh  yoor  giandsiree  loM, 
For  stateamcn  mnider  thooMiids  at  their  will 
While  Ton  pnrrer  the  Itands  to  pay  tha  bill. 
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IPnTTcy,  foiWDoth ',  70a  lend  whal'i  not  joar  own, 

^d  poaDti  K  pratt;'  pmninm  on  tbe  loan, 

Inolnde  eaoli  ibrm  of  tt«fflc<  In  thsir  lug^ 

And  Dnko  a  Bkbel  i^kid  oaoh  Emluaige. 

The7  owe  no  Aalj  to  the  laud  the;  dntio. 

The;  ne  no  borne  where  they  ooUeot  thsir  gain. 

They're  keen,  becsaae  they've  notbiog  etae  to  do, 

Thefn  ihrawd,  Elnoe  notbtng  elM  distnote  tiietr  Wbw. 

We  ipeek  of  Jem ;  we  would  not  harm  ft  Jew, 

Or  rob  him  of  a  tittle  that's  hh  dne. 

Ticket  hit  &ith  and  fa^^ifff,  and  •till  laaa 

Qrodge  him  one  right  wbioh  yoa  and  I  jiilwiM  i 

Still  I  might  weloome  othen  in  hie  plaoe, 

Prefbr  the  Suoti  to  the  Arabian  raoe, 

And  gladly  iee  him  baok  la  Faleitlne 

With  milk  and  honey,  lo  it  be  not  mine. 

We  qatt  ooT  ooDDtry,  yielding  plaoe  to  them, 

And  they  take  all,  aye,  eren  take  oar  name  i 

HanaHeh,  Cohen,  Leri,  Tirael,  coon, 

Ato  Haney,  Lewii,  Baleigh,  and  Colqnhonn ; 

But  when  hLi  tongoe  the  adopted  Baxon  piles 

Tha  TOioe  of  Jacob  hrttka  the  thin  diagniae. 

And  by  ita  dhcI  annSe,  to  our  view 

Betrayi  the  patriaroh  and  aeniMkB  the  Jew. 

Think  yon  that  a och  as  theae  would  aecriflce 

One  aingle  penny  of  the  market  prioe  P 

Woald,  If  the  liMd  which  makea  them  rieh  and  great. 

Bun  any  riak,  a  aingle  farthing  bate? 

Woold,  If  it  ataked  upon  aome  desperate  HtriCa, 

All  well-eanied  wealth  and  eTory  worthy  life. 

Fail  to  exaot  the  proGt  that  they  might. 

Or  &noy  wholesale  knarery  not  their  right  f 

Learn  fVom  tbe  atory  of  mih^ipy  Fnuioe, 

The  nation'i  agony,  the  tradaaman's  chanoe. 

Althoagh  tbe  stonn  ia  high,  the  aky  ia  dark, 

Oambetta  strirfa  to  aare  the  Bhattered  bark ; 

Bope  aeema  to  smile  npon  his  deapetate  feat^ 

He  bila.  beoaoae  he'a  forced  to  deal  with  ohMU. 

The  people  giro  ita  blood,  ita  oaih,  ita  toil. 

While  Jew  oontrsotors  cany  off  the  spoil." 

And  yet,  spite  of  all  this  knowledge,  unfortunates  are  going 
about  to  make  out  that  the  Queen  of  England  is  descended 
from  David ;  that  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  once  in  a  storm  took 
refuge  in  Ireland,  as  if  that  was  very  important;  that  his 
countrymen,  if  all  is  true,  had  been  rigged  before,  or  cast 
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overboard  and  kindly  landed  by  a  whale-boat ;  that  a  Jacob's 
stone  has  been  found  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  Jew :  and  so  on.  Well,  there  always  will  be  a 
number  of  Simon  Pures  to  amuse  the  public,  but  to  use  a 
friend's  words, — of  all  the  craziest  movements,  that  of  Ajiglo- 
Israelism  is  the  most  idiotic.  It  is  monstrous  that  thousands 
of  human  beings,  in  spite  of  ethnology  and  history,  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  English  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  that  the  Irish  are  the  Canaauites.  Alas,  alas ! 
how  many  more  lunatic  asylums  we  shall  presently  need. 

As  has  been  seen,  some  of  our  fellow-travellers  were  sons  of 
those  who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chaldxa,  aod  afterwards 
took  up  their  position  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  so  on. 
After  having  fleeced  to  the  full,  under  a  borrowing  process,  all 
they  couid  get  from  the  Egyptians,  they,  to  hide  themselves 
under  another  name,  and  to  know  the  Arabians  no  more, 
called  themselves  God's  chosen  people,  and  christened  the 
land  they  stole  as  Canaan  ;  a  land  they  had  the  insolence  and 
blasphemy  to  say  was  promised  to  them  by  the  great  I  am,  the 
maker  of  all  things ;  a  practice  passed  on  to  these  days,  for 
nations  condoning  the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  and  all  political 
crimes,  sing  Te  Deum  to  the  Highest ;  and  all  in  a  religious 
fervour,  after  they  have  committed  some  great  wrong,  and  the 
priests  of  the  Highest  bless  them  at  the  same  time. 

To  my  di^ust  I  found  that  these  travellers  had  the  audacity 
to  call  themselves  Englishmen,  forsooth,  because  they  had  by 
an  accident  been  born  in  England.  Why,  an  Englishman 
born  in  KafBrland  or  India,  might  as  well  call  himself  a  KatBr 
or  Indian.  The  conceit  of  the  Jews  is  growing  into  insolence, 
as  it  did  of  old,  until  they  were  almost  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  English  sense  of  justice  to  them  as  men  is  ill 
repaid,  since  they  boast  that  a  bastard  Jew  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  powerful.  But  it  will  aK  end  when  this  world  knows  how 
to  make  representative  money  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted ;  then 
the  children  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Isaac  will  have  notice  to 
quit,  and  they  will  have  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  imder 
false  pretences  from  the  Americans  and  English  ;  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  borrow  any  more  valuables,  but  must  pack 
up  their  little  sacks  of  wealth  and  once  more  get  to  the  Land 
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of  Promise.  They  will  take  the  hint,  and  move  on  with  theii 
Jews'  harps  once  more.  I  ardently  wish  it  might  come  in  my 
time ;  but  alas !  my  experience  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  all 
others.  1  can  see  the  bright  hiture  but  shall  never  enjoy  it. 
But  why  complain  ?  This  is  the  experience  of  all  men  of  all 
ages :  the  prophets  have  tried,  and  tried,  and  got  stoned  for 
their  trouble.  The  redemption  of  the  world  still  makes 
martyrdom  needful.  Martyrdom  is  not  yet  ended.  Alas  for 
the  martyrs  1 

The  impudence  of  the  Jew  charlatan,  Disraeli,  who  to 
account  for  his  position  by  the  Tories'  help,  attempts  to  prove 
in  his  Coningsby,  that  the  Jews  are  the  secret  rulers  of  the 
Universe,  and  the  Hinites  believe  this  in  their  Gospel.  O  ye 
poor  deluded  children  of  this  mad  age. 

A  few  days  ago  M.  Aksakofl's  Moscow  journal,  the  Russ,  of 
November  21,  published  an  extraordinary  document,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  manifesto  or  appeal  to  the  Jews  on  the  part  of 
the  Alliance  hraeliU  Vniversilli.  M.  Aksakoff  states  that  be 
received  it  from  Berlin,  and  declares  that  its  contents  are  the 
words  of  the  late  M.  Cremieux,  twice  French  Minister  of 
justice,  and  once  President  of  the  Alliance  Israelite,  spoken 
before  that  association  on  or  soon  after  its  foundation. 
Another  journal  states  that  it  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
French  L'Anii-Simite.  But,  whatever  the  source  of  this 
strange  and  startling  composition,  its  appearance  here  has 
created  such  a  sensation  among  Russian  Jews  and  anti- 
Semites  alike,  that,  if  not  in  some  way  authoratively  contra- 
dicted, there  is  no  saying  what  dangerous  influences  it  may 
exercise  in  a  country  already  so  distracted  by  anti-Semitic 
troubles.  M.  Cremieux  is  alleged  to  have  declaimed  from 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  very  much  as 
follows : — 

"  We  have  no  fellow-citizens,  but  only  religious  followers. 
Our  nationality  is  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  and  we 
recognise  no  other.  The  faith  of  our  forefathers  is  our  only 
patriotism.  We  sojourn  in  other  lands  ;  but  in  spite  of  our 
external  nationahty  we  have  remained,  and  evn  shall  remain, 
a  chosen  and  indivisible  people.  Judaism  alone  represents 
in  itself  religious  and  political  truth.     The  Jews  will  never 
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be  friends  with  Christians  and  Mahomedans  until  the  light 
of  Israel's  faith  shines  everywhere.  On  that  day  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  shall  fill  the  universe.  Jews  throughout  the 
world  co-operate  with  us  in  this  great  and  holy  work,  and 
success  is  assured. 

"  The  Christian  Church,  our  everlasting  foe,  is  already 
wounded,  and  lies  low.  The  net  spread  out  over  the 
globe  by  Israel's  children  stretches  farther  and  wider 
every  day,  and  sacred  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  time  will 
come  when  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
peoples;  when  the  standard  of  Jehovah  shall  float  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Use  all  circumstances.  Our  might  is 
great ;  and  let  us  learn  to  use  it  to  a  purpose.  Why  should  we 
fear  ?  The  day  is  not  {ar  off  when  all  the  riches  of  the  earth 
shall  belong  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Jews  alone." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  document  has  again 
set  all  the  Anti-Semitic  pens  in  Russia  at  work,  in  favour 
of  Anti-Semitic  intolerance.  The  Jlitss  and  Novoe  Vranya 
devote  several  columns  to  sharp  attacks  upon  this  "Jewish 
conspiracy  against  all  European  civilization  and  peoples." 

It  is  this  spirit  that  causes  all  Jews  to  be  hated,  and  their 
room  preferred  to  their  company.  In  Austria  there  is  the 
struggle  going  on  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians, 
and  between  Hungarians  and  Croats.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  is  probably  the  most  astonishing  political  entity  on 
the  Utce  of  the  earth.  It  is  composed  of  Germans,  Magyars, 
Croats,  Czechs,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  all 
unfriendly  to  one  another,  yet  compelled  by  pressing  dangers ' 
to  maintain  some  kind  of  unity.  The  Hungarian  arms  have 
been  defaced  or  torn  down  by  the  populace  at  Agram,  and 
the  town  council  has  declared  that  it  will  rather  resigo 
than  take  any  part  in  their  restoration.  The  Bishop,  pre- 
sumably apprehensive  of  bloodshed,  has  urged  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  insist  upon  restoring  the  objectionable  emblems. 
But  M.  Tirza  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the 
gross  insult  offered  to  the  State,  and  has  intimated  his  fixed 
determination  to  uphold  its  authority.  In  the  Zala  district 
disorder  appears  to  have  attained  yet  more  serious  dimea* 
sions,  though  the  Jews  are  there  the  objects  of  popular  hate, 
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and  the  movement  is  socialistic.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the 
power  of  the  purse,  wielded  by  a  detested  race.  Indeed, 
wherever  we  find  disturbance,  actual  or  threatened,  in 
Europe,  it  is  referable,  not  to  great  political  considerations, 
but  to  ethnical  prejudices  and  antipathies.  We  have  all 
heard  flowing  predictiens  of  the  disappearance  of  these 
things,  under  the  influence  of  closer  relations  and  improved 
mutual  knowledge.  The  abiding  hatred  with  which  the 
Jews  are  regarded  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  might  alone 
bid  our  theorists  pause.  Every  nation  has  been  brought 
into  the  closest  relations  with  them,  and  that  for  centuries, 
yet  what  nation  loves  them  ?  The  fact  we  suspect  to  be  is 
that  intercourse  removes  national  prejudices  only  when  the 
differences  are  so  small  that  it  causes  them  to  disappear. 
If  the  differences  persist,  then  the  closer  contact  will 
probably  produce  more  intense  dislike.  Railways,  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  progress 
have  now  been  long  enough  in  operation  in  Europe  to 
produce  some  of  the  blissful  effects  anticipated  from  them  ; 
but  the  prejudices  of  race,  far  from  disappearing,  actually 
show  increased  bitterness.  If  a  man  is  objectionable  in  our 
eyes,  we  do  not  learn  to  love  him  because  his  society  is  thrust 
upon  us  at  our  club  ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  when  the  manners  of  one  nation  are  offensive  to 
another,  brotherly  love  is  not  promoted  by  making  each 
overrun  the  other's  territory  in  the  holiday  season,  or  making 
them  rivals  in  the  same  markets.  The  old  English  notion  of 
foreigners  was,  no  doubt,  very  absurd.  But  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  abstract  foreigner  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  not  the  object  of  less  active  dislike  than  the  actual 
specimens  everybody  is  now  familiar  with.  Far  from  seeing 
any  of  that  amalgamation  of  races  which  some  have  antici- 
pated, the  world  presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  increasing 
minuteness  of  ethnical  division  and  growing  accentuation 
of  minor  peculiarities. 

Now,  at  the  present,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  race 
or  religious  customs.  No  one  thinks  or  cares  what  the  Jew 
eats,  or  does  not  eat,  but  does  he  live  like  any  ordinary 
citizen  7    We  say,  with  regret,  he   does  not.     We  new 
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know  the  ramificatioDs  of  a.  Jew,  and  all  our  public  records 
infoim  us  that  he  will  take  advantage  at  all  times,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  Chriitian  Herald  of  November  2isl,  takes  the  occasion 
of  commenting  on  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  say :— "  We 
believe  that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  Jews  will  be 
restored  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  :  when  the  L^ord  shall 
comfort  Zion,  when  He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places,  and 
He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody."  We  believe 
that  the  Pope  will  marry  Connie  Gilchrist  betore  the  Jews 
emigrate  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  know  a  thing  or 
two  more  than  that.  The  National,  the  organ  of  the  Jevs  >ti 
France,  out-herods  Herod  in  abuse  of  England,  and  is  the 
faithful  exponent  of  all  that  is  low  and  contemptible.  At  the 
same  time  we  leam  that  Madamoiselle  B.  Rothschild>  the 
loi'ely  and  wealthy  daughter  of  Baron  Alphonso,  fell  in  love 
with  the  Prince  of  Wagram.  To  win  his  heart  was  easy,  as  it 
should  be,  if  so  lovely,  and  so  wealthy.  A  Rebecca  sought  two 
things  that  not  even  a  Christian  Prince  could  be  expected  to 
resist,  but  to  secure  his  hand  she  must  become  a  Christian, 
and,  of  course,  to  "be  a  Princess,  she  has  done  so.  It  is  so 
easy  in  these  days  to  forego  the  stupid  meaningless  forms  and 
arrangements  of  a  Jew's  table  and  practises  for  the  full  sump- 
tuous table  of  a  Christian,  if  it  is  dressed  by  the  means  secured 
by  past  extortionof  the  Christian  ;  but  think  ol  the  laughable 
part  of  the  whole  farce,  for  instead  of  joining  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  shouting  out,  "  I  do  believe,  I  will  believe,  that 
my  great  grandfather  died  for  me,"  as  I  want  to  marry  a 
Christian,  she  passed  through  ten  days  of  manipulation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  her  people.  But  what  of  that — she  wanted 
to  marry  a  Prince;  but  the  ostentation  of  the  process  was 
disgusting :  if  she  had  been  destined  for  a  Russian,  or  any 
throne,  it  could  not  be  more  outrageous.  They  say  that  the 
Israelites  were  much  affected  at  what  they  call  the  scandal: 
nothing  of  the  kind,  it  was  the  loss  of  the  "  Monish  "  that 
Diiide  them  sore,  knowing  fuU  well  that  a  prince  would  not 
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mate  with  a  Jewess,  if  ever  so  lovely,  without  the  certainty  of 
the  cash.  But  here,  what  a  support  to  the  Hioe-ites.  Many 
people  dated  the  coming  of  the  Millenium  as  coeval  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Rothchilds.  O  happy  pair !  picture 
the  love  created  by  the  money-chest  of  the  ancestor  of 
this  lovely  wealthy  Jewess,  and  prepare  a  Garden  of  Eden 
in  this  the  Hineites  Millenium.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
under  Jewish  names  many  a  genius  has  illuminated  the 
world,  and  none  more  notably  than  Heinrich  Heine, 
the  German  poet,  and  thinker  for  himself;  and  when 
we  read  that  after  his  death,  his  existence  of  disease  as  he 
calls  it — his  supposed  brother  burnt  twenty-one  pages  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  the  Heine  family.  I  am  dubious  of 
his  origin.  I  say,  supposed  brother ;  I,  for  one,  am  in- 
clined to  suppose  his  origin,  in  reality,  was  the  outcome  of 
some  affinity  between  his  mother  and  some  well-developed 
philosopher  of  Germany.  It  would  not  be  the  first  case  of  a 
reformer  in  thought,  deed,  and  action  who  could  give  no  real 
account  of  his  pedigree,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  awfully 
suspicious,  the  burning  of  this  family  history,  and  yet  those 
who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  known  family  history, 
cease  to  wonder.  The  peculiar  dislike  and  want  of  support 
from  his  rich  uncle,  the  banker,  the  miserable  pittance  given 
him  in  such  a  detestable  way  are  indicative  that  in  some  shape 
the  great  genius  was  not  of  the  Jews,  and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  one  can  read  his  life,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman, 
without  admitting  that  like  the  early  Christ,  he  was  not  of  the 
family  of  Palestine.  Even  his  father  was  astounded,  and  never 
could  comprehend  the  offshoot  of  his  home,  but  when  we  know 
of  the  history  of  many  of  the  past,  his  whole  career,  with 
his  noble  efforts  for  all  humanity,  and  especially  the 
constant  efforts  to  create  love,  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  German  and  French,  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  he  was 
other  than  the  son  of  a  not  made-known  father,  who  had  a  full 
love  for  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  j 
and  in  this  we  do  him  no  injustice.  Christ  could  not  tell 
who  his  parents  were,  and  no  one  who  remembers  the  con- 
stant commingling  at  that  time  of  the  East  and  Palestine 
with  the  Scandinavian  race  of  Europe  under  the  Romans, 
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with  their  ideas  of  inborn  freedom,  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  Heine  was  in  the  true  sense  a  "  love- 
child,"  and  that,  expressing  the  views  he  did,  he  uttered  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  race.  I  cannot  here  forbear 
paying  my  deep  homage  to  his  mighty  genius,  and  his 
noble  efforts  for  the  good  of  all,  and  deplore  the  fact  that 
his  life  was  but,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  life  of  disease,  made  so 
from  the  awful  fact  that  being  bom  in  a  Jewish  house,  he  was 
always  trammelled  by  Jewish  modes,  and  even  when  baptised 
to  get  out  of  the  connexion  was  no  less  disliked  for  the  un- 
fortunate circumstance  that  he  was  born  in  Germany, 
explains  the  secret.  It  is  not  possible  for  such  to  be  the  out- 
come of  Poland,  Russia  or  Syria,  but  with  the  well-known 
intellect  of  the  German  mind,  it  was  possible  for  such  to  be 
bom.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  enough  of  the  man  ;  he 
was  a  child  of  no  one  in  particular,  but  the  child  of  common 
humanity,  and  well  it  will  be  if  the  Germans  and  the  French 
remember  this,  and  his  life-work,  as  he  expressed  it  on  his 
dying  bed,  "that  he  had  made  it  the  great  work  of  his  life  to  la- 
bour at  a  hearty  understanding  between  Germany  and  France," 
and  well  it  will  be  if  the  French  remember  his  warning  to 
be  always  on  their  guard  until  the  Germans  have  the  courage 
to  rise  up  and  sweep  away  the  haughty  caste  of  princes 
and  nobles,  who  have  so  long  bullied  and  kept  down  the 
generations  of  hereditary  bondmen  under  a  policy  of  "  blood 
and  iron,"  when  the  Germans,  in  their  turn,  like  the  French, 
break  the  yoke  of  mean  and  ignoble  servitude  so  long  laid  upon 
their  dispirited  necks.  If  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of 
nature  are  worth  a  thought,  the  warning  of  Heine  may  still 
bear  fruit  in  proper  season ;  and  this  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  for,  in  the  interests  of  the  occidental  families  of  Europe, 
for  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  will  be  secured  when  the  economic  financial 
question  is  once  solved.  That  alone  can  secure  a  love  of 
justice,  prudence  and  real  necessity.  Antipathy  against  the 
Jews  has  no  longer  a  religious  ground  with  the  upper  classes, 
and  with  the  working  classes  it  is  transformed  more  into 
social  spite  and  hatred  against  the  overpowering  might  of 
capita)  and  the  gold  medium  of  exchange,  which  gives  them 
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the  power  of  exploiting  at  all  limes.  This  is  lio  mere  state- 
meDt.  Their  every-day  history  proves  its  truth.  Hatred  of 
Jews  is  fostered  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  governments 
being  under  their  control  in  monetary  concerns,  such  govern- 
ments not  knowing  how  to  free  themselves,  but  which  I 
make  bold  to  say  is  to  be  remedied  when  "  Money  and  Its 
Use,  and  How  to  Construct  Public  Works,"  as  I  have 
explained  in  my  pamphlet,  is  fully  understood,  endorsed  and 
acted  upon.  Another  giant— Dr.  Lasker — the  outcome  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  Germany,  who  at  one  time 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  brute  princes  of  Germany,  but 
who  at  last,  as  the  Germans  boast,  helped  to  the  consoUdation 
of  the  new  German  Empire,  was  superior  to  his  race,  if  he 
was  a  genuine  Jew ;  but  it  is  so  difScult  to  tell  who 
are  Jews  in  these  days  of  race-mingling.  I  know  of  a 
well-known  Jew  of  Bloemfontein  who  for  three  generations 
could  claim  that  his  father  and  grandfather,  like  himself,  had 
manried  English  or  European  women.  Thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  his  Jew  position  was  obliterated,  and  in  his  every  day 
intercourse,  he  could  deny  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Moses. 
That  Dr.  Lasker  was  a  political  giant  no  one  can  deny,  but 
we  rejoice  to  know  with  all  his  help  to  consolidate  the  German 
Empire,  he  nobly  demanded  freedom  of  mind  and  body,  and 
we  also  rejoice  the  more  to  know  that  there  were  conditions 
that  could  produce  in  Germany  too,  out  of  the  many,  such 
noble  martyrs  for  humanity.  Much  is  hoped  for  by  the 
"  Society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;"  but  even  this 
modern  satire  on  the  intellect  of  the  Jews  will  cease  to  amuse, 
if  all  would  adopt  the  plan  of  Theodore  Hook.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  asked  for  a  donation  for  the  conversion  erf 
the  Jews.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  away, 
but  if  they  sent  him  a  Jew,  he  would  try  and  convert  him. 
This  was  not  quite  what  the  Society  required,  and  Hook 
never  heard  from  them  again.  Thanks  be  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  age ;  we  shall  not  need  in  the  future  such  silly 
conversions  and  baptisms  as  the  unfortunate  Heine  went 
through,  which  made  him  hated  alike  by  Jew  and  Christian. 
Heine's  eulogy  of  that  book  of  books,  Bibtum,  is  pardonable- 
He  says— which  is  almost  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have 
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read  it  much— the  Jewish  History  is  beautiful,  but  the  latter- 
day  Jews  injure  the  old.  I  think  if  there  were  no  more  Jews, 
and  it  was  known  that  a  single  one  example  of  this  race 
existed  anywhere,  people  would  travel  a  hundred  leagues 
tu  see  it,  even  to  shake  hands,  but  now  people  turn  out 
of  their  way.  What  a  consummation  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
for,  a  time  when  one  specimen  only,  and,  as  a  curiosity, 
to  be  only  seen  in  some  future  Bamum's — showing  the 
present  order  of  things  reversed,  a  Christian  making  profit 
out  of  a  Jew,  but  what  an  awful  connexion  for  the  Heine 
of  the  past.  Depend  upon  this,  no  agitation  can  set 
in  against  a  people  in  or  out  of  England  if  there  be 
not  cause  for  the  same.  Men  may  write  with  all  consuming 
indignation  and  strong  passion.  At  the  present  time  homage 
is  being  paid  by  the  highest  of  English  society,  not  to  Jews 
as  Jews,  but  to  their  wealth ;  and  while  even  the  new  religious 
sect  for  political  purposes,  seeks  to  identify  the  English  race 
with  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  ignore  the  Jews,  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  Jews, 
there  was  room  for  doubt.  We  had  some  reason  to  believe 
there  was  as  much  extortion  on  the  one  side  as  fanaticism 
on  the  other.  No  patriotism  in  the  truest  sense  can  ever  be 
felt  by  a  wandering  race,  with  a  tribal  bond,  tribal  aspira- 
rations,  and  tribal  feelings  of  its  own.  Of  course  there  is 
something  higher  than  nationality.  We,  while  making  an  idol 
of  our  nation,  can  also  make  an  idol  of  universal  humanity. 
All  civilised  nations  hold  some  allegiance  to  humanity  ;  they 
all  look  forward  to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  the 
genuine  jew  regards  his  race  as  superior  to  humanity,  and 
with  all  we  know  of  their  past,  looks  forward  to  its  final  ascen- 
dancy, under  the  leadership  of  a  tribal  Messiah,  and  protests 
most  vehemently  against  all  intermarriage  with  the  Gentile. 
The  restoration  to  Palestine  is  a  bygone.  Some  Jews  are 
there,  and  all  would  si>on  flock  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  if  they  had  a  wealthy  people  to  fleece,  but  the  extortion 
of  the  Turk  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jews,  keeps  that  country  like 
all  under  the  Jews'  control,  poor.  The  Governments  of  Europe 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  favour  and  support  of  an 
anti-national    money,    because    they    will    not,    or    cannot 
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understand  the  money  question.  Let  each  Government  make 
its  own  money,  based  upon  its  own  wealth,  and  the  power 
in  finance  of  the  Jew  is  at  once  and  for  ever  removed.  This 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  To  keep  up  their  power 
they  now  pride  themselves  upon  the  influence  they  wield  in 
the  Press.  If  there  is  one  danger  to  be  feared  more  than 
another  in  this  England  of  ours,  it  is  the  new  social  disease 
of  the  day  in  the  perversion  of  public  opinion  in  the  interest 
of  private  gain,  by  the  underhanded  manipulation  of  the 
Pros  yews,  who,  by  their  wealth,  can  buy  the  pen  of  the 
mercenary.  They  are  more  to  be  watched,  and  even  hated, 
wh^i  they  use  these  means  to  divert  from  their  I<^timate 
course  national  advantages  for  their  own  private  gain.  The 
advancing  of  one  million  by  a  Rothschild  to  an  Egyptian 
exchequer,  with  the  security  ot  the  English  Government, 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  interest  of  an 
already  rich  house,  because  it  was  advanced  by  a  French 
Rothschild,  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  Jews,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  advance  by  the  English  Government,  at  a  very  low 
rate.  But  such  is  the  desire  to  pander  to  the  money  power 
that  even  this  fraud  is  permitted.  The  bitter  antipathy  to 
the  Jew  is  not  for  their  peculiar  creed,  character,  habits  and 
exclusiveness,  but  in  their  avoiding  ordinary  labour,  and  the 
spreading  out  like  a  network  all  over  the  world,  to  Uve  on  the 
labour  of  others  by  usury  and  smartness  in  other  trading 
transactions.  In  Russia,  Austria,  Poland  and  Prussia  the 
Jews  get  among  a  simple  peasantry,  devour  their  substance 
by  usury,  possess  themselves  of  their  properties,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  become  forestailers  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  even  support  drinking  to  demoralise  the  natives.  The 
bulk  of  the  victims  to  the  late  outrage  upon  the  Jews  in 
Russia  were  principally  provision  houses.  It  is  not  a 
religious  question  in  any  case,  and  he,  or  they,  who 
maintain  to  the  contrary  have  not  studied  race,  religion 
or  finance.  Insurance  offices  do  not  refuse  to  insure 
the  houses  of  Jews,  on  account  of  their  religion.  It 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  so  often  burn  them  to 
raise  the  cash,  not  upon  the  things  destroyed  but  for  what 
was  not  burnt.    Their  commercial  morality  is  of  the  wont 
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Let  them  form  a  fire  insurance  office  for  Jews  exclusively, 
and  then  see  how  many  Jews  would  be  burnt  out.  Africa 
stinks  with  such  burnings,  and  the  same  tn  America.  In 
England  the  Jew  is  kept  within  bounds,  only  by  constant 
watching ;  but  he  succeeds  in  making  his  way  into  the 
political  arena,  which,  under  party- governments  enables  him 
to  enrich  himself  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  money  power 
is  always  conservative,  and  with  political  power  in  his  hands, 
he  will  be  more  supple  and  cunning  than  before,  and  intrigue 
will  become  his  special  business.  A  poor  Jew  may  be 
socialistic  from  necessity,  but  not  from  conviction.  The 
greatest  charlatan  that  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  powerful, 
was  the  bastard  Jew  Disraeli,  who  got  up  jingoism,  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  who  mouthed  about  English  nation- 
alism, and  in  no  sense  could  be  nationalistic.  They  can 
assist  to  rouse  action,  and  to  keep  going  while  it  pays,  and 
as  they  owe  no  special  allegiance  to  any  country,  clear  out 
immediately  it  does  not.  They  will  at  all  times  take  advan- 
tage of  the  gain,  but  never  share  in  the  national  loss.  The 
impudence  of  a  tribal  wandering  race,  calling  themselves  the 
aristocracy  of  God,  and  looking  upon  all  other  races  as  their 
future  subjects,  is  disgusting.  It  is  not  true  that  the  more 
Jews  in  a  country,  the  greater  prosperity,  for  England  has  but 
few  and  Scotland  less,  in  proportion  to  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Germany.  Nothing  can  increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation  but 
productive  industry,  and  in  this  particular  the  Jew  stands 
the  lowest.  A  stock-jobber  is  of  no  more  advantage  to  a 
nation  than  a  gambler — and  judging  by  past  history,  the  Jew, 
with  his  straight  tips  and  his  sneaking  to  secure  information 
for  future  gain,  is  almost  in  the  infamous  position  of  the 
.gambler  with  loaded  dice.  Renan  tells  us  that  he  wishes  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  nationality  without  being  a 
member  of  the  nation,  or  bearing  his  share  of  national  burdens. 
It  is  not  a  religious  question  in  Germany ;  but  seeing  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  power  there,  the  immense  wealth  ex. 
ploited  from  out  of  the  people,  and  by  stock-jobbing  and  their 
contempt  for  manual  labour,  the  pushing  forward  by  virtue  of 
their  wealth,  of  the  higher  and  influential  places  in  the  com- 
munity, which  to  most  Englishmen  cannot  be  understood, 
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unless  like  myself,  he  feels  degraded  by  the  fact  of  a  bastard 
Disraeli  speaking  and  acting  the  fool,  in  the  name  of  England, 
necessitating  that  the  Jew  should  eastward  go,  and  leave  us 
to  our  devices,  while  he  betakes  himself  once  more  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  take  up,  if  he  can,  the  position  of  a  people 
once  more,  I  would  not  rob  a  Jew  of  any  equality  before  the 
law,  but  SQ  persuaded  am  I  of  the  Jew  being  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  our  monetary  arrangements,  that  until  he 
will  help  to  bring  about  the  one  true  system  of  finance,  that 
each  and  all  countries  should  make  their  own  medium  of  ex- 
change, based  upon  the  wealth  of  each  country  independent 
of  the  monopoly  of  Jew  or  Christian,  I  will  never  cease  to 
draw  attention  to  their  presence,  numbers,  wealth  and  position 
as  the  greatest  internal  living,  moving  curse  that  can  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  people,  and  I  warn  them, 
that  if  they  do  not  help  to  alter  our  monetary  laws, 
based,  as  I  have  proved,  on  a  national  equitable  base, 
that  greater  mishaps  and  misfortunes  are  in  store  for 
them  than  ever  their  fathers  suffered  from,  and  if  once  such 
a  movement  sets  in  in  Europe,  that  neither  money,  wealth, 
man,  women  or  child  will  And  their  way  to  their  old  land 
Chaldea,  or  the  land  they  took  by  force,  which  after  killing 
the  old  inhabitants,  they  called  Canaan. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

For  the  sake  of  Natal  I  was  grieved  that  they  contemplated 
raising  their  Customs'  tariff,  thus  increasing  the  staff  of  un- 
productive men,  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  When  will  free-trade,  and  thus  a  free  table  be  possible  ? 
Alas  !  alas !  only  when  Governments  cease  to  blunder  and 
plunder  in  the  name  of  right.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
African  Bond,  supported  by  the  Patriot  and  the  Z«id  Africaan, 
there  has  been  a  constant  murmuring  about  the  rate  of  the 
customs  and  the  share  division,  but  one  thing  more  notable 
than  all,  is  the  constant  cry  of  the  Free-Staters  for  a  share  of 
custom  dues.  One  Jew  editor  has  constantly  demanded  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  State  a  portion  of  the  Customs  levied  by 
the  Colonies  for  the  continuation  of  their  public  works,  and 
with  all  the  impudence  of  a  highwayman  has  demanded  a 
partition  of  the  same.  Since  the  poverty  of  the  Free  State 
has  become  chronic,  they  fancy  they  can  bully  John  Bull  or 
his  sons,  out  of  their  money,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of 
bullies,  strong  in  physical  strength,  they  talk  of  strong  de- 
fensive measures  to  compel  the  same  from  the  Colonies,  and 
have  the  audacity  to  state  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  been  plundered,  which  is  simply  a  Jew  lie.  No  com- 
pulsion in  the  slightest  form  to  buy  from  the  Colonies,  no 
embai^o  is  laid  upon  their  exports  of  raw  produce  in  any 
way,  nor  are  they  unfairly  treated,  and  yet,  now  that  they  are 
poor  through  being  skinned  by  the  foreign  banks,  and  the 
ever  exploiting  Jews  in  their  midst,  a  Moses  demands  on 
behalf  of  Germans  and  Hollander,  that  they  plunder  firom 
the  Colonies  in  tiie  shape  of  rebate  onCustoms,  and  then,  with 
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all  tijeir  cur  nature,  bark  and  snap  and  talk  of  their  right. 
Their  might  is  like  their  right,  nowhere,  and  although  they 
may,  like  wasps,  sting,  they  will  find  to  their  bitter  cost  that 
they  can  be  smoked  out.  If  they  oiice  rouse  the  British  Lion 
they  will  find  a  difficulty^  in  allaying  his  rage,  if  ever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  who  is  master  on  this  Continent.  They  seem  to 
ignore  that  they  are  now  encircled  by  the  railways,  and  that 
in  reahty  they  are  as  powerless  as  the  Kaffirs.  By  an  act  of 
kindness,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  natives, 
they  have  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  firearms  and  ammuni* 
tion  to  protect  themselves,  until  that  had  to  be  stopped, 
owing  to  their  supplying  the  Basutos  to  continue  in  opposi- 
tion. It  may  be  truly  said  that  all  this  feeling  of  brute-might 
is  not  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  Dutch,  but  the 
miserable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  and  Jew  traders 
and  editors,  who  yet  hope  to  so  excite  the  English  as  to  run 
up  to  Kimberley  a  few  regiments  to  keep  the  peace  and  bring 
with  them,  as  they  always  do,  a  few  big  bags  of  John  Bull's 
money  to  have  a  share  of  the  cash.  As  a  matter  of  £act,  the 
the  Dutchman  is  now  only  a  tenant- at -will  to  the  Jews.  The 
Jew,  true  to  his  instinct,  has  so  arranged  that  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  are  mortaged  up  to  their,  chtns.  They  are  often 
now  chaffed  by  the  very  men  that  hold  them  in  bonds,  that 
they  now  can  wear  biack  cloth,  but  in  reply  the  Dutchman 
could  answer,  they  wear  the  same,  but  it  is  not  paid  for,  while 
when  they  wore  leather  breeches — "  vel  brockery,"  they  had 
neither  bills,  bonds,  nor  liabilities.  Here,  too,  if  the  monetary 
conditions  are  not  remedied,  there  will  be  a  sudden  invitation 
to  the  Jews  to  move  off  if  they  wish  to  save  their  skins,  and, 
as  it  is  understood,  that  a  man  will  give  his  all  to  save  his 
life,  they  will  clear  out  and  leave  the  Dutchman  his  own. 
There  would  be  no  quarrel  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  if 
the  German  and  Jew  "  witlander  "  was  not  in  the  way  to  dis- 
turb the  peace.  As  brothers  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  their 
interests  are  one,  but  with  the  everlasting  Jew-irritant  between 
there  will  be  no  peace.  Under  a  system  of  confederation,  with 
the  seat  of  Government  in  Bloemfontein,  a  share  of  the  customs 
would  belong  to  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  but  certainly 
sot  to  enrich  the  German  and  the  Jew.    Thank  heaves,  the 
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light  ia  coming,  and  the  time  must  not  be  far  off,  when  the 
money  question  being  solved,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  Jew  manipulating  any  more  for  ever. 

If  all  the  conditions  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  fairly  looked 
at,  and  the  advantages  that  the  Free  State  had  from  the 
Colony,  the  Dutchman  would  perceivETthat  they  are  indebted 
to  the  colonists. 

The  full  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Cape  Assembly  upon 
Mr.  Scanlen's  proposal  to  negotiate  with  the  Free  State  on 
the  Customs-Railway  question  is  now  before  us.  We 
gather  from  it  that  the  temper  of  the  Cape  Parliament  is 
quite  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  There  seemed  no  earnest 
desire  anywhere  to  make  any  move  just  now.  Timidity,  in 
view  of  a  general  election,  and  a  desire  to  husband  revenue 
in  face  of  a  deficit,  weighed  on  all  sides.  Mr  Scanlen  lacked 
heartiness  in  his  way  of  putting  the  question.  Referring  to 
the  historical  documents  published  by  the  Free  State 
Government,  the  Premier  said  : — 

"  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  took  up  the  attitude  that  this 
colony  had  undertaken  certain  burdens  in  the  way  of  harbour 
works,  roads,  mountain  passes,  and  works  of  that  character, 
which  were  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  this  colony,  but  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  generally.  Amongst  the  papers 
laid  on  the  table  would  be  found  a  despatch  from  President 
Brand,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  the  Free  State,  and  it  was  after  receiving  that 
despatch  that  the  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Government.  One  suggestion  made  was  that  there  shonld 
be  an  equalisation  of  the  customs  dues,  and  a  fixed  uniform 
rate  in  an  equitable  manner  between  the  different  Govern- 
ments. That  despatch  further  contained  the  suggestion 
that  if  reasonable  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colony,  there -was  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Free  State  to  connect  with  the  colonial 
system  of  railways.  With  reference  to  the  customs  duties  it 
was  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  the  Government  was  of 
opinion  that  neither  the  Legislature  of  this  colony  nor  of 
Natal  would  be  prepared  to  so  far  fetter  their  action  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.     In  addition  to  the  objections 
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then  made  he  thought  he  might  fairly  urge  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  out  a  sdieme  for  the  division  of 
Customs  duties  amongst  the  various  colonies  of  South  Africa. 
When  the  question  came  to  be  considered,  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  this  colony  held  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  very  much  the  position  of 
a  trustee.  It  was  true  we  had  received  the  customs  duties, 
but  while  doing  so  we  had  with  no  niggard  hand  made 
liberal  provision  for  services  which  had  benefitted  South 
Africa  generally," 

These  remarks  are  well  worth  quoting ;  not  merely  because 
of  the  speaker's  responsible  position,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  Natal  might  make  use  of  the  same  arguments.  Whatever 
the  Cape  may  have  done,  Natal  has  done  little  less  in  the 
way  of  developing  communications.  The  Premier's  next 
remarks  were  no  less  to  the  point,  and  especially  those  that 
immediately  followed : — 

"  Besides  the  works  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
the  colony  had  since  greatly  extended  the  system  of  railway's 
and  telegraphs,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  were  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Every  mile  of  railway 
that  went  into  the  interior  reduced  the  rate  of  carriage  of 
goods  conveyed  there  ;  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  carriage  had  been  reduced  at 
least  by  one  half.  Not  only  did  it  benefit  the  consumer,  but 
the  merchant,  who  had  a  greater  certainty  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  goods.  Then  the  colony  had  borne  a  very  heavy 
burden  for  some  years  in  subsidising  the  mail  companies, 
which  was  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.  In 
addition  to  the  certainty  as  to  the  arrival  of  mails,  there  wa? 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  postage  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  The  advantages  to  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  in  this  way  had  been  considerable.  Apart  from  this 
there  was  the  subsidy  to  the  cable,  which  was  also  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.  In  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  had  to  separate-  the  question  of  what  might 
be  the  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  Free  State,  as  an 
abstract  question  of  right,  from  the  other  question  of  what 
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was  wise  and  politic  to  do.  When  the  Government  of  a 
neighbouring  State  approached  us  and  asked  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  without  committing  ourselves 
to  any  definite  resolution,  we  should  meet  them  and 
fairly  consider ,  what  might  be  urged  on  their  behalf, 
and  consider  what  might  also  be  urged  on  our  behalf. 
If  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  were  prepared 
to  connect  Bloemfontein  with  one  of  our  systems  of 
railway,  he  thought  it  would  form  a  fair  basis  for  any 
arrangements  that  might  be  made.  It  was  a  question  of 
some  di£Gculty  and  delicacy  as  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
allowance  should  be  made,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  disposed 
to  think  the  fairer  way  would  be  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  allow  a  rebate  on  the  Customs  duties 
upon  the  goods  thpt  passed  through  the  colony- in  bond  for 
consumption  in  the  Free  State.  If  the  principle  of  rebate 
were  to  be  agreed  to,  then  the  question  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered to  what  extent  that  rebate  should  take  place.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  principle  must  be  maintained  that  the  Cus- 
toms duties  were  to  be  applied  towards  paying  the  interest  of 
a  sinking  fund,  on  those  large  public  works  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.  If  in  the  course  of  any 
negotiations  that  took  place  it  were  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Free  State  were  willing  to  connect  their  capital 
with  the  colonial  system  of  railways,  this  colony  might  fairly 
take  that  into  consideration  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
advantages  which  would  be  very  great,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  The  extension  of  the  railways  into  the  Free  State 
would  secure  for  this  colony,  at  any  rate,  a  large  £hare  of  the 
trade  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  So  far  as  he  had  made 
enquiries,  he  found  that  the  trade  from  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Free  State  had  for  some  years  past  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Natal,  and  even  with  the  extension  of  our  railways  to 
the  Free  Stale,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  was  likely 
to  follow  that  route.  There  was  one  other  question  worthy 
of  consideration  which  had  not  come  into  prominence  in  the 
past,  but  would  be  likely  to  come  into  prominfcnce  in  the 
future.  At  no  distant  date  the  colony  would  have  to  imder- 
take  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  defence." 
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This  last  question  is  not  one  of  pressing  impoctance  just 
now  to  ourselves,  though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
proposals  of  erecting  maritime  defences  at  the  Bluff  and 
Point,  for  the  protection  of  our  harbour,  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Upington,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  took  up 
the  same  line  of  argument  yet  more  plainly : — 

"  la  reference  to  Customs  dues  the  same  thing  had  always 
struck  him.  He  remembered  that  some  little  time  l^efore 
Griqualand  West  was  annexed  to  the  colony  this  same 
question  of  a  rebate  of  Customs  dues  was  a  burning  question, 
and  the  people  there  when  he  visited  that  province  made 
strong  representations  .to  him  with  a  view  of  getting  a  rotate 
of  Customs  dues,  on  the  ground  that  so  many  of  the  goods 
imported  through  the  Customs  here  were  consumed  in 
Griqualand  West,  Well,  he  then  said  he  could  not  quite 
agree  with  the  claim  advanced,  and  when  they  knew  that  this 
colony  had  been  for  years  past  spending  immense  sums  of 
money  on  our  harbours,  on  an  ocean  service  for  the  intro- 
duction of  goods,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  staff 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  recovery  of  Customs 
dues,  for  providing  railways,  or  roads  which  werjs  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  and  if  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  were  kept,  it  would  be  found  by  the  time  the  goods 
reached  Griqualand  West,  that  that  place  was  the  debtor 
of  the  colony  instead  of  the  colony  being  the  debtor  of 
Griqualand  West.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  had  never  had 
that  opinion  shaken,  and  he  held  now  exactly  the  same  views 
as  he  did  then." 

The  prospects  in  Natal  for  "white"  emigrants  are  by  no 
means  of  an  enticing  character.  The  following  statements 
prove  most  openly  the  danger  any  and  all  would  run,  if  they 
hastened  to  Natal  under  the  impression  of  doing  well  under 
present  conditions  :  — 

THE  LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  BOARD. 

The  European  Land  and  Immigration  Board,  at  its  ordinary 

meeting,  arrived  at  some  conclusions  o£  considerable  impor* 

tance.      In  the  first   place,  the  Board  had  to  considN'  the 

application  made  by  Mr.  Warren- Wright  fbr  a 
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of  rime  in  respect  of  the  proposed  settlement  at  "  North 
Sbepstone."  The  question  arose  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  stability  in  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Warren- Wright,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Settlement  Society,  has 
been  anxious  to  put  in  force  in  the  locality  indicated.  The 
original  sketch  of  the  scheme  was  briefly  tlUs — that  the  South 
African  Settlement  Society  should  send  out  six  families  at 
once,  and  not  less  than  six  families  per  annum,  to  be  placed 
on  a  block  of  3,400  acres  to  be  reserved  by  the  Government 
for  their  use.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  success 
of  such  a  settlement  depends  altogether  on  the  ability  of 
those  undertaking  the  schenrie  to  help  it  through  its  early 
struggles.  Nothing  would  be  more  blamable  than  to  allow 
any  persons  in  England  calling  themselves  a  Society  to  ship 
ofT  families  to  a  distant  Colony  without  any  guarantee  that 
there  is  a  living  to  be  made  when  they  reach  their  des- 
tination. Mr.  Peace,  who  has  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Warren-Wright  in  England,  has  charged  the  South 
African  Settlement  Society  with  not  being  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  their  proposal.  To  this  charge  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  adequate  defence,  and  though  Mr.  Warren -Wright, 
in  communicating  with  Mr.  Greenacre,  has  endeavoured  to 
make  his  case  good,  it  is  evident  that,  even  with  such  a 
willing  listener  as  Mr.  Greenacre,  he  has  not  succeeded. 
Hence  the  decision  of  the  Board  that  the  "  Warren- Wright 
scheme  "  must  be  regarded  as  being  at  an  end — a  decision 
with  which,  we  believe,  no  one  in  the  Colony  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel.  To  keep  a  valuable  block  of  land  locked  up  for 
the  purposes  of  a  scheme  which  could  hardly  help  being  a 
failure  would  not  be  a  <course  recommending  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  colonist.  We  are  anxious,  it  is  true, 
to  encourage  European  immigration  by  all  means,  but  we  do 
not  need  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  a  pauper  population 
thrust  upon  us.  Another  important  aspect  of  this  very 
question  is  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent  in  Alfred  Country, 
who  points  out  that  to  place  European  families  at  a  distance 
from  a  market  for  the  produce  they  may  raise  is  little  short  of 
an  act  of  cruelty.  The  native  aspect  of  this  correspondent's 
letter  is  hardly  less  important,  though  it  can  hardly  be  dealt 
with  in  tlie  present  connection. 
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Another  question  of  very  great  importance  which  came 
before  the  Immigration  Board  was  that  of  "  free  imniigra- 
lion."  This  question  was  raised  on  a  letter  from  Mr,  W.  B. 
Carnegie,  for  which  the  writer  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Board.  The  point  to  be  decided  in  connection  with  the 
letter  was  this — is  the  labour  market  of  the  colony  at 
the  present  moment  overstocked?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Creenacre,  a  most  trustworthy  authority  on 
such  matters,  concurred.  Mr.  Greenacre  had  found  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  mechanics  in  the  colony  who 
are  out  of  employ ;  and  though  among  those  who  have  left 
the  colony  for  Australia  only  one  had  been  introduced  here 
as  a  free  immigrant,  still  it  is  very  obvious  that,  at  a  time 
when  mechanics  are  leaving  the  colony,  it  is  a  mistake  to  go 
on  bringing  them  in  at  the  public  expense.  One  important 
fact  was  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  viz.,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  artizans  into  the  Colony  has  no  effect  in 
reducing  wages,  It  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  employers 
of  labour  that  the  labour  of  a  man  who  will  accept  anything 
below  the  current  rate  of  wages  is  not  worth  having.  Hence 
it  is  placed  out  of  the  power  of  any  class  of  mechanics  to  assert 
that  their  individual  interests  are  injured  by  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  more  labour  of  the  same  class,  Employers  will  stick  to 
their  old  hands  in  preference  to  engaging  new  ones  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  newly- imported  mechanic  may  have  to  com- 
plain of  an  inability  to  find  work,  the  old  hands  will  not  have 
to  complain  of  being  ousted.  The  decision  of  the  Board  to 
continue  the  granting  of  assisted  passages  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  discontinuance  of  fiee 
passages.  The  object  of  the  Board  is  to  introduce  perma- 
nent settlers,  and  though  this  object  may  be  defeated  by  the 
free  introduction  of  artisans  whose  presence  will  overstock 
the  market,  the  fact  of  an  employer  being  prepared  to  in- 
troduce, by  assisted  passages,  persons  for  whom  there  is 
employmeent,  is  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  Immigration  Board  exists  are  being  consulted.  As  re- 
gards the  introduction  of  agricultural  labourers,  this  is  an 
entirely  distinct  question  from  that   of  the  introduction  of 
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artizans.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  agricultural 
labour,  pure  and  simple,  would  have  much  attraction  for 
immigrants. 

The  question  of  the  occupation  of  land  by  colonists,  which 
also  came  before  the  Board,  is  one  which  will  probably  be 
found  of  increasing  importance.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are  no  doubt  justified  to  a  large  extent  in  maintaining  that 
their  business  is  with  immigrants  only,  and  that  colonists 
must  look  out  for  themselves.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  colonists  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  strangers 
in  respect  of  applications  for  land.  Mr.  Greenacre  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  pointing  out  that  the  sons  of  Natal  farmers 
are  the  very  men  to  be  kept  in  the  Colony  by  all  means.  The 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  that  colonists  can 
always  get  land  cheap  is  one  which  must  not  be  taken  ^to- 
ffether  without  criticism,  Thepe  is  land  and  land  in  the 
Colony,  and  though  inferior  land  may  be  had  at  the  upset 
price,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  better  class  of  land  is  to  be 
obtained  easily.  Mr.  Greenacre  has  been  invited  by  the 
Immigration  Board  to  formulate  some  proposals  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  doubt  these  will  have  careful  attention 

OCCUPATION  OF  LAND  BY  COLONISTS. 

The  subject  of  sons  of  colonists  obtaining  grants  of  land  ■ 
came  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  European  Immigration  Board. 
Two  applications  being  made  for  land,  Mr.  Greenacre  said 
the  question  has  suggested  itself  to  him  as  to  how  far  sons  of 
colonists  could  have  plots  of  land  on  the  same  conditions  as 
immigrants,  instead  of  being  shut  out  as  they  were  now.  He 
knew  many  eligible  sons  of  fanners  and  old  colonists  who 
were  desirous  of  getting  land  on  these  conditions.  These 
were  the  very  men  ihey  should  be  careful  not  to  drive  out  of 
colony.  On  the  same  principle  that  they  were  not  going  to 
invite  more  artisans  to  emigrate  to  Natal  to  drive  others  out 
of  the  colony,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  induce  a 
class  of  ignorant  agriculturists  to  come  here  to  the  exclusion 
of  colonists  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  place. 
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With  a  determination  not  to  miss  anything  of  interest,  I 
wandered  down  to  the  New  Harbour  Works,  itnd  although  1 
could  not  feel  any  special  confidence  in  the  undertaking, 
I  could  but  admire  the  ene^y  and  pluck  that  would  again  try 
to  deepen  the  port  inlet,  and  the  ever  increasing  impediments 
to  the  entry  of  large  vessels,  and  still  feel  that  with  the  plan 
suggested  by  my  letter  to  the  Government  Council,  all  im- 
provements were  possible.  I  was  surprised  at  the  close 
proximity  of  the  houses,  stores,  and  Hotels  to  the  sea,  and 
wondered  that  in  these  days  of  sea-shore  bombardments,  with 
all  the  well-known  wisdom  of  Natalians,  they  allowed  the 
possibility  of  the  lower  part  of  their  town  to  be  shelled,  and 
even  if  it  did  not  destroy  their  valuable  properties,  the  fact 
of  setting  it  on  fire,  and  the  possibility  of  landing  troops  and 
artillery  under  the  cover  of  guns  from  the  ships,  would  place 
the  rich  upper  portions  of  the  city  under  contribution  to 
England's  enemies,  It  is  worthy  of  immediate  consideration, 
whether  in  the  face  of  the  recent  bombardment  ol  Alexandria, 
which  so  astonished  Arabi  and  his  party,  who  never  conceived 
that  the  English  would  destroy  their  own  property,  and  also 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  destroying  stone  forts,  and  all 
other  property  within  the  range  of  the  most  powerful  ships  of 
war,  and  thus,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  only 
landing  and  receiving  sheds  on  the  immediate  coast  in  com- 
munication with  the  city,  which  should  be  built  inland,  out 
■  of  the  possibility  of  being  bombarded.  In  these  days  of  tram- 
ways and  railways,  the  communication  from  shore  to  city  and 
city  to  shore,  is  so  easy,  and  if  the  whole  space  was  open 
from  the  landing  pier  to  the  city,  with  its  fortress  and  its 
underground  tramways,  and  thus  protecting  the  city 
with  heavy  ordinance,  no  fear  such  as  is  now  felt 
would  be  possible.  If  stone  forts  were  impossible,  then  let 
us  have  raised  earth  works,  with  bomb-proof  tops  and  elevat- 
ing guns,  that  could  be  raised  or  lowered  as  circumstances 
needed.  The  Cape  and  other  Colonial  ports  must  see  to 
this.  We  are  the  possessors  of  so  many  gates  and  lands  of 
the  earth,  and  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies, 
or  any  Paul  Jones.  If  they  were  to  attack  us  under  the 
present  defenceless  condition  of  all  our  ports,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that,  rsittwr  than  our  presect  sea  cities  should  be 
shelled,  the  citizens  would  prefer  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  any  amount  of  goods,  to  be  free  from  an  attack. 
Now  picture  the  probability  with  its  tribute  pa.id  by  English- 
men, and  ask  how  long  is  such  a.  defenceless  condition  of 
things  to  last,  when  all  could  be  allowed  for  by  a  distance 
between  port  and  city.  Many  n'ould  be  the  advantages  of 
the  plan.  No  low-lying  houses  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  inhabitants  inhaling  the  mists  and  miasma  [rising 
tiom  the  low-lying  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  all  shore- 
workers  getting  away  by  train  or  rail,  would  be  conducive, 
&om  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  the  advantage  of  all ;  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  if  any  more  cities  are  to  be  built 
like  this,  on  our  sea  coasts,  from  Woolwich  Bay  to  St. 
Lucia,  all  will  be  built  inland,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  longest 
range  guns  in  existence,  or  that  can  be  possibly  conceived  in 
the  future,  that  can  be  used  from  on  board  ship. 

Returning  to  my  hotel,  and  having  partaken  of  dinner,  I 
wandered  to  the  Theatre  of  speculation,  and  total  loss  to  its 
builder,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  others,  never 
counted  the  cost,  and  thus,  in  forgetting  the  same,  ruined 
himself  and  his  supporters.  The  opera  Olivette  was  played, 
and  on  it  I  have  no  remarks,  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
upon  what  the  Durbanites  have  to  be  satisfied  with ; 
but  I  again  have  to  protest  against  the  demoralising 
of  our  women,  young  men,  and  boys.  The  constant  unsexing 
of  our  actresses  is  becoming  disgusting.  Women  who  can 
act  the  sailor,  and  young  middy,  and  sing  songs,  which  create 
a  body-hunger  to  the  audience,  which  when  sold,  and  the 
monetary  satisfaction  given,  only  creates  disgust,  or  perhaps 
livmg  responsibilities,  which  are  disregarded  or  ignored,  but 
which  ruin  the  woman  and  demoralise  the  man,  who  perhaps 
would  never  have  thought  of,  or  committed  the  deed,  without 
his  animalism  being  excited  on  witnessing  such  want  of 
decency,  by  those  who  place  and  sell  their  art  and  skill  on 
the  stage,  and  themselves  afterwards.  No  doubt  some  people 
will  complain  of  this  strong  language,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
'  to  expose  such  tricks  and  mannerisms  of  our  public  amusers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  stage,  as  in  the  person 
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of   Mrs.  L y,  who  posed  on    the  foot-boards    to  make 

money  of  the  beauty  she  could  exhibit.  True,  she  was  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  when  beauty  was  shared  out,  for  she 
stood  in  the  front  row,  while  others  were  in  the  rear,  who 
were  *oo  modest  to  turn  mercenaries.  This  beauty  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  round  the  world,  and  to  America,  to  gather  up 
her  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  out  of  her  skin-covered 
ugliness.  Beauty  can  be  admired,  and  it  is  indeed  a  glorious 
thing,  but  if  it  is  to  be  hawked  about  for  gain,  then  it  is  a 
curse.  There  is  enough  vanity  of  vanities,  without  men 
encouraging  women  to  make  shows  of  themselves  in  their 
living  fulness,  only  to  excite  the  lusts  and  lecherous 
feelings  of  our  male  population.  If  such  resistless  beauty 
must  be  exposed,  let  it  be  in  a  Mrs.  Javes's  waxworks 
show.  The  food  and  condiments  without  French  adul- 
terated compounds  are  too  much  already,  without  the 
positive  living  form  of  half  nudity  of  our  present  stage 
actresses  aiding  and  urging  our  men  to  commit  themselves. 
Such  men  at  last  almost  think  that  every  woman  has  her 
price,  and  would  commit  herself  in  a  way  I  will  not  mention, 
if  she  only  had  the  opportunity,  and  in  the  face  of  so 
many  that  rue  after  having  done  it  with  their  Olivette. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  women,  but  more  especially 
the  young  girls,  who  have  to  masquerade  on  our  stages,  and 
in  our  pantomimes,  must  be  protected  ;  and  if  they  are  ever 
guarded  from  such  scenes  and  temptations  there  will  be  less 
work  for  the  Society  of  Protection  to  Women ;  and  the 
society,  like  many  such  kindred  ones,  instead  of  wasting 
time  and  money  in  pretending  to  help  to  remove  the  outcome 
of  the  cause,  they  will  prevent,  on  the  principle  that  the 
prevention  is  better  than  the  cure,  at  all  times,  in  all 
countries. 

Once  more,  having  settled  all  things  in  Durban,  not 
forgetting  the  worthy  Mr.  Fry,  who  so  kindly  assisted  me  in 
town  details,  and  whose  table  was  of  the  best,  with  a  true 
manly  English  style,  I  once  more  shook  the  hands  of  my 
numerous  friends  and  took  the  train  for  the  last  ride  of 
ri\-ilisation  prior  to  my  three  hundred  miles  of  post-cart 
riding.     At  this  particular  period  there  was  a  continued  hot 
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and  hitter  discussion  about  this  railroad,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  road  of  swindling  contractors,  "who,  having 
to  share  the  plunder  with  engineers  and  others,  got  the  work 
passed  as  of  the  best,  when  it  was  of  the  most  indifferent 
description,  and  thus  taking  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Natalians  to  the  benefit  of  the  staff  of  imbeciles.  This 
statement  may  cause  an  outcry ;  but  in  these  days  of  shoddy 
undertakings,  manipulated  by  Colley,  Fowler  &  Co.,  the 
thing  is  easy,  the  only  thing  aimed  at  by  all  this  engineer- 
ing gang  is  to  get  into  the  running,  but  to  expect  more 
of  such  is  impossible.  Some  of  these  men  are  so  "  kaffirised  " 
and  "coolieised"  that  it  is  not  the  doing  that  they  object 
to,  but  the  finding  them  out  in  their  peculations,  and 
even  then  with  all  the  effrontery  possible,  defending  each 
other  and  shirking  responsibilities  and  casting  the  blame 
upon  no  one  until  the  remedies  and  repairing  being  effected, 
these  rail  highway  wretches  are  allowed  to  escape,  to  repeat 
the  process  elsewhere  upon  some  other  unfortimate  credulous 
colony. 

Unless  great  care  is  observed  in  the  future,  and  a  different 
system  is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  our  public  works, 
we  run  the  risk  of  a  new  order  of  swindlers  getting  the  upper- 
hand.  The  haste- to- get -rich  system  is  so  fully  developed  in 
our  ofHcial  life  that  they  pander  to  the  constructors  of  our 
public  conveniences.  An  architect  or  engineer's  certificate 
covers  a  multitude  of  faults,  the  same  as  the  certificate  of  a 
doctor  covers  the  cause  of  disease  and  death,  which  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  physician's  so-calied  carelessness.  I  never, 
in  all  my  long  and  dangerous  journeys,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  rode  over  so  many  miles  of  positive  danger  as  I 
did  from  Maritzburg  to  the  Devils  Gate  Kloof  or  Porte. 
Truly  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  "  God  for  us  all,  and  the 
Devil  take  the  hindermost,"  if  the  bridge  had  toppled  over, 
but  I  never  felt  so  near  in  the  clutches  of  the  devils  of  bridge 
and  road  makers,  as  I  did,  when  with  barely  steam  enough  to 
pull  us  over,  we  passed  over  the  seven  bridges  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  like  rats  in  a  carriage-trap,  pictured  in  horror,  while 
passing  over,  the  bare  possibility  of  being  hurled  into  an  abyss 
of  utter  chaos,  whea  in  so  falling,  we  should  not  only  not  have 
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felt  the  falling  over,  but  not  even  detected  the  stopping  at  the 
bottom— and  all  this  agony  of  mind  to  thousands  who  are 
compelled  to  pass  over,  and  all  to  satisfy  and  enrich  some 
of  the  colony  black-mailers.  Personally,  I  am  like  thousands 
of  others,  a  unit  or  speck  on  this  globe  of  ours,  but  why  are 
we  to  be  the  victims  of  such  gross  incapacity.  It  might  be 
bearable  if  we  could  get  at  such  wretches  and  the  funds  they 
purloin  were  come-at-able,  as  compensation  to  our  friends  if 
we  were  smashed ;  but  that  they  should  have  all  the  cash  and 
advantages,  and  we  the  paying  of  the  amount,  while  they 
secured  the  swindling-up  prices,  is  not  quite  the  thing.  If 
we  can  help  to  disallow  it  any  longer,  let  us,  who  may  say  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  but  this  would  never  take  place 
if  my  system  of  railway  constructing  was  carried  out  without 
bonds,  mortgages,  loans  or  the  burden  of  interest.  It  is  the 
scarcity  of  gold-money,  the  small  amount  of  labour  to  be  got 
for  the  great  amount  of  cash  borrowed,  and  continuing  to  buy 
the  cheapest  labour,  and  using  the  worst  materials  lor  the 
building  of  the  bridges  that  bring  about  all  these  disasters. 
Men  who  start  from  England  to  build  the  railroads  and  other 
public  works  of  utility,  only  with  one  idea,  that  of  stopping  in 
Natal  or  the  Colonies  for  a  few  years,  and  during  that  time  to 
get  all  they  can  out  of  the  shoddy  work  done— it  matters  not 
to  them  how  soon  the  deluge  comes  on  after  they  are  out  of 
the  way  of  the  waters  of  public  indignation,  which  will  be  their 
&te,  and  certainly  happen  in  the  future,  when  the  urorkl 
understands  how  to  make  all  its  public  works  of  utility  with- 
out the  aid  of  bankers,  money  lenders,  and  wealth  exploiters, 
and  when  the  organisation  of  labour  is  controlled  by 
the  trusted  and  honourable  men  of  responsibility  of  our 
future  commonwealth.  At  last,  in  mortal  fear  we  passed 
over  all  the  dangerous  spots,  and  one  could  breathe  freer 
so  far  as  bridges  were  concerned.  As  we  passed  upward 
and  along  the  Ichanga  valley  and  hills,  the  line  seemed  all 
out  of  gear,  gangs  of  men  building  up  and  laying  down  rails, 
to  give  the  road  a  more  substantial  construction.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  it  was  a  reconstructing  at  the  pnblic 
expense,  and  it  made  some  of  the  Natalians  savage,  after 
reading  the  railway  report,  that  in  some  way  or  other  tiitf 
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could  not  get  &t  the  original  constructors.  The  view  from 
the  line  is  one  grand  panorama,  certainly  for  beauty  one  of 
grandest  sights  in  Natal,  but  without  its  natural  surroundings. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  joy  1  arrived  at  Maritzburg,  and  con- 
templated a  journey  to  the  Free  State,  by  way  of  a  post-cart, 
with  sorrow  that  I  had  perhaps  passed  over,  for  the  last  time, 
the  beautiful  country  and  the  Ichanga  hill,  for  instead  of  the 
valley  being  one  of  unutterable  delight,  one  was  afraid  all 
the  way  that  it  might  have  been,  if  not  the  shadow  of  death, 
death  itself  in  its  worst  form,  and  like  that  of  so  many  human 
rats  for  the  time  being  in  a  gigantic  railway  trap.  I  was  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  fear,  and  with  a  nervous  headache 
brought  on  in  contemplatiug  that  I  should  be  smashed  up  on 
this  line  of  swindlers ;  and  to  recover,  after  supper,  retired 
to  rest,  preparatory,  and  in  anticipation  of  my  morrow's  ride 
up  country,  once  more  up  the  hills  I  had  come  down  the  year 
before,  with  such  joy  and  elasticity  to  meet  my  Eainily  in 
British  Kaflraria. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

On  the  27th  of  October  I  awoke,  and  with  haste  I  ran 
round  Maritzburg  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any  sign  that  here, 
the  capital  of  Nata],  if  nowhere  else,  money  was  plentiful, 
setting  all  things  in  full  working  order,  and  causing  the  hearts 
of  all  to  rejoice.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  Nature 
was  in  bloom,  and  decked  out  in  her  best  green  robes,  making 
the  valleys  and  hills  resound  with  the  hallelujah  chorus  of  the 
cattle,  for  all  things  good  for  them  and  men,  the  want  of 
money  had  made  the  hearts  of  all  quite  sad ;  and  then  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  the  Governor  here  had  an  attack  of  insanity, 
and  instead  of  their  being  operated  upon  by  the  Levites,  they 
imposed  and  increased  the  cost  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  being  satisfied  that  all  things  were  bad,  and  that  their 
exchequer  was  on  the  right  side,  they  too,  must  demand 
extra  customs  duties,  to  keep  up  the  army  of  paupers  at  the 
ports  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producers.  Never  since  the 
time  before  had  the  oldest  inhabitant  known  things  so  bad. 
Quantities  of  goods  and  quantities  of  produce,  but  no  market 
could  be  found  in  which  they  could  sell  far  money.  Starva- 
tion, bankruptcy  fand  ruin  were  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  not  all  failures  that  are  due  to 
want  of  ability  or  chicanery.  The  man  who  sets  himself  the 
deliberate  task  of  robbing  his  fellow  man  deserves  the  most 
severe  punishment ;  but  the  man  who  cannot  sell  and  receive 
the  cash  in  hand,  needs  the  commiseration  of  thepubUc.  He 
is  but  one  of  the  victims  of  bad  government,  and  as  carrion 
to  be  eaten  up  by  the  land-shark,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  we  have  got  rid  of  our  sea-wreckers,  we  are  now  tnon- 
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dated  on  the  land  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  land- 
wieckers.  Maritzzburg,  like  all  other  towns,  is  eaten  up  with 
debt;  and  again,  like  all  other  towns,  is  eating  herself 
up  in  the  mode  of  constiucting  her  public  works.  When 
will  this  system  cease,  that  to  secure  better  water  and 
other  municipal  arrangements,  cities  will  so  persistently 
mortgage  themselves  and  their  children  for  all  time  to  come  ? 
And  yet  now  the  remedy  is  here,  and  I,  like  another  John, 
without  a  saintship,  am  crying  in  the  wilderness,  urging 
mddem  men  to  grasp  the  tuition  of  our  past  giants,  that  in  me 
in  their  great  questions,  found  the  experience  of  truth. 

At  present,  no  body  of  men  will  recognise  these  important 
social  gospel  truths.  How  many  more  good  men — men  of 
whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  and  who  are  not  comprehended, 
and  how  long,  before  those  that  run  may  read,  and 
having  eyes  may  see,  and  who  hear  may  understand  ?  Not 
only  do  the  Governors  rob  us  in  the  form  of  taxation,  in 
our  Customs  and  other  internal  arrangements,  but  in  that 
which  regulates  the  future  of  our  children,  bom  and  unborn. 
Our  offspring  is  mortgaged  to  the  bondholders,  and  yet  we 
are  free,  and  ever  will  be  &ee,  in  imagination,  while  we  are  the 
bondsmen  and  bondswomen  to  the  ever-increasing  horde  of 
filibusters  in  and  out  of  our  banks.  Fortunately,  all  are  not 
blind  to  all  this,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  move 
resolutions  demanding  the  customers  of  the  Standard  bank  to 
cease  business  with  them,  and  that  all  goveriunent  funds  t>e 
deposited  in  some  Colonial  bank,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  bank  that  only  lives  upon  a  large  interest,  that  they 
remit  to  their  uncles,  that  live  in  palaces  in  England,  who 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,and  dress  in  good  black  cloth  and 
fine  linen  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists. 

STANDARD  BANK  v.  AFRICANS. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Wellington,  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried : — 

I.  Whereas,  of  late  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  Standard  Bank  aims  at  and  brings  about  the  ruin  of 
our  South  African  people,  thia  meeting  expresses  its  opinion 
on  the  bank  as  foUows  :-^ 
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(a)  That  no  one  should  make  use  of  the  bank  either  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  otherwise,  except  in  cases  of 
inevitable  necessity. 

(i)  That  all  who  persist  in  dealing  with  this  bank,  are  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Africanders. 

(c)  It  considers  it  necessary  that  all  local  and  Colonial 
banks  use  all  their  endeavours  to  assist  our  people,  , 
and  to  remove  all  existing  obstacles  as  much  as 
possible. 

2.  This  meeting'  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety 
in  the  nutter  of  the  Standard  Bank,  and  hereby  also  ex- 
presses with  profound  regret  its  deep-felt  indignation  at  many 
Africanders,  especially  traders,  still  preferring  the  said  bank, 
notwithstanding  the  many  warnings,  and  in  future  we  will 
watch  such  persons  carefully  and  support  them  only  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  necessity. 

3.  This  meeting  deems  it  desirable  that  the  funds  of  our 
bearding  schools  shall  be  deposited  in  our  Colonial  banks 
instead  of  in  the  Standard  Bank,  and  deems  it  also  desirable 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  managers. 

N.B. — To  endorse  still  further  the  above  position,  1  hereby 
print  an  Article  from  the  Express  of  October  i8th,  1883. 

A  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  local  banks  in  preference 
to  foreign  banks  is  agitating  Colonial  circles,  and  the  Patriot 
comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  abuse  for  its  round  condemnation 
of  the  Standard  Bank,  and  its  advocacy  of  a  "  National  Bank" 
for  the  Cape  Colony.  We  think  unduly,  though  the  Patriot 
may  suffer  as  much  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
sufficiently  explained  itself,  as  from  having  been  wilfully  mis- 
understood. We  do  not  write  either  against  the  Standard 
Bank  or  the  Bank  of  Africa,  the  two  institutions  represented 
by  the  term  "foreign  banks;"  nor  do  we  condemn  their 
special  mode  of  working  or  doing  business.  We  only  write 
on  the  principle  involved,  and  on  this  score  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  a  hundred  others,  "  htnoe  " 
institutions  are  preferable  to  "  foreign  "  ones.  This  is  what 
the  Patriot  meant,  and  in  this  our  contemporary  is  perfectly 
right.  But  this  abstract  principle  doos  not  inclwle  ttwt  we 
should  oust  two  large  financial  institutifias.JipWi  «vea  wen 
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we  able,  which  we  most  certainly  are  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  should  not  prevent  us  from  discussing,  and  gradually 
attempting,  the  establishment  of  such  local  or  provincial  in- 
stitutions, which,  if  they  do  not  replace  the  two  banks,  would 
certainly  check  and  control  their  action.  The  Volksblad,  in 
discussing  this  question,  adduces  the  fate  of  the  Cape  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  the  condition  of  the  many  small  local  banks 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  English  banks.  The 
Volksblad  forgets,  however,  that  South  African  trade  has 
greatly  changed,  and  that  the  malpractices  of  some  small 
local  banks  twenty  years  ago  would,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  affairs,  and  especially  with  the  experience  gained, 
most  likely  not  take  place.  Directors  may  abuse  their  position, 
but  that  does  not  only  happen  here,  but  also  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  and  may  happen  in  the  verj'  Standard  Bank  or 
Bank  of  Africa  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  abuse  in  a  local 
bank  is  practised  by  small  local  merchants,  and  the  abuse  in 
one  of  the  two  institutions  by  large  London  merchants,  sitting 
on  the  Board. 

The  arguments  against  South  African  local  banks  hold 
good,  in  short,  against  almost  any  bank,  whilst  there  are  a 
host  of  reasons  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  local  banks, 
which  do  not  exist  with  foreign  banks.  To  bring  capital 
into  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  a  gain,  and  they  would  be 
fools  who  objected  to  it,  whether  brought  by  means  of  a 
bank,  or  any  other  industry  or  mode  of  investment.  But  a 
bank  which  brings  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  here,  issues 
its  own  notes  and  takes  away  the  interest  and  profit  on  some 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  using  at 
least  as  much  South  African  capital  in  the  shape  of  fixed 
and  floating  deposits  as  it  brings  here  ta  make  these  profits, 
is  scarcely  to  be  looked  up  to,  as  is  the  custom  in  some 
Colonial  circles,  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  is,  moreover, 
not  the  case  with  any  other  investment,  and  therefore  the 
employment  of  foreign  capital  is  more  objectionable  in  the 
form  of  banking  institutions  than  in  any  other  form  of  invest- 
ment. Another  great  drawback  is  the  administration  of  such 
banks  by  means  of  a  manager,  who  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  another  manager  perhaps  many  hundred  miles 
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away  for  his  treatment  of  men  and  matters.  From  what  we 
know  of  trade  experience,  this  has  proved  a  great  inconvenience 
and  a  serious  loss  to  many  people  who,  but  for  the  courtesy 
and  confidence  exhibited  by  a  local  bank,  would  have  been 
in  a  queer  position.  Hereto  comes  the  danger  that,  whilst 
local  banks  are  bound  to  the  country,  and  bound  up  with  the 
country,  a  foreign  bank  may  withdraw  ad  libitum,  and  by  so 
doing  ruin  the  country.  Recapitulating  all  we  have  said,  we 
think  the  question  neither  absurd  nor  ill-timed.  There  is 
only  one  argument  in  which  we  support  the  Vclksblad,  and 
that  is  its  objections  to  local  banks,  if,  by  that  term,  is  meant 
a  purely  local  institute,  with  a  capital  of  from  ^20,000  to 
£"30,000.  If  we  speak  of  local  banks,  we  understand  thereby 
a  bank  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  a  bank  such  as  we  hope  the  Transvaal  Government 
will  find  means  to  establish,  when  the  Government  will  raise, 
say  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  add  thereto  as  much  capital 
as  can  be  found  in  the  Transvaal,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  strong  local  bank.  The  Patriot  may  be  wrong  in  one  or  the 
other  argument ;  its  instinct  is  a  right  one,  and  every  Colony 
and  State  of  South  Africa  will  do  well  to  take  up  the  question 
seriously  and,  if  possible,  solve  it  successfully. 

The  Premier,  as  a  public  officer,  for  the  means  to  constnid 
the  public  works,  ran  to  England  to  beg  a  loan  under  false 
pretences,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  continue  in  office,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  hardly  knowing  what  he  had  to  go  home 
for,  and  feeling  that  the  expense  of  so  doing  and  the  cost  of 
the  very  clothes  on  his  back,  with  a  change  of  Government 
in  his  pocket — all,  so  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony: 
but  such  is  the  general  feeling  for  modern  Governors,  that  if 
they  were  accidentally  to  become  food  for  'fishes,  no  very 
heavy  mourning  would  be  worn,  or  tears  shed,  at  their  loss. 
A  fine  state  of  things,  that  such  an  indifference  is  now  fell  as 
regards  the  lives  of  our  public  men.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  greatest  calamity  to  lose  the  foremost  man, 
but  now  they  all  seem  so  insignificant,  that  it  is  often  felt  the 
sooner  they  depart,  the  better.  Such  men  push  and  strive  for 
office.  The  large-hearted  man  stands  no  chance,  for  he  will 
not,  cannot,  resort  to  the  miserable  strife  and  trickery  to  get 
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into  the  seat  of  power,  as  it  is  at  the  present  but  the  seat  ol 
the  scornful,  and  the  office  of  the  political  mountebank. 

With  sorrow,  I  reviewed  the  city  and  its  stupid  Govern- 
ment Downing -street  boobies,  and  while  I  fell  into  a  fit  of 
abstraction  and  inward  weeping  at  the  horrid  outcome  of  all 
this,  with  what  delight  I  would  have  gathered  all  under  my 
cosmopolitan  wing,  to  teach  and  utilise  all  for  the  benefit  of 
all  men.  The  bugle  of  John  Ogilvie  sounded,  and  to  its  clean 
ringing  notes,  I  mounted  the  cart,  glad,  as  I  felt  and  hope  to 
leave  other  men  to  solve  the  the  difficulties  of  Maritzburg. 

Having  on  my  way  to  the  Post  Office  finished  my  business 
in  Maritzburg,  I  once  more  ascended  the  post  cart,  for  my 
first  day's  ride  to  Estcourt,  and  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  joy 
I  found  we  were  to  be  driven  up  by  John  Ogilvie,  the  same 
post-cart  driver  I  came  down  the  Drakensberg  with  the  year 
before.  He  at  once  recognised  me,  and  assured  me  that  he 
knew  the  Boon  that  he  had  on  board  the  year  before,  and 
that  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  me  com- 
fortable and  to  bring  me  safe  to  my  journey's  end  ;  and  he 
kept  his  promise  to  the  letter.  With  a  splendid  team  we 
started  from  the  Town  Hall,past  the  prominent  Post  Office,  took 
a  last  view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  the  splendid 
high  estate  of  Judge  Phillips,  on  which  the  finest  strawberries 
are  grown  to  supply  Durban  and  elsewhere.  Although 
called  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  truly  in  much  the  inhabitants 
of  Maritzburg  have  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  splendid  site 
and  all  its  surroundings  and  advantages,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  no  sleepiness,  but  all  appeared  to  be  very  much  wide- 
awake. True  it  is,  that  with  all  their  sharpness  they  cannot 
control  the  parching,  scorching,  irritating  and  prostrating 
influence  of  the  terribly  hot  wind  that  seems  to  issue  from 
out  of  some  open  Hell.  The  hot  air  penetrates  everywhere. 
You  draw  your  breath  wearily,  your  skin  crackles,  and  what- 
ever you  drink  tastes  warm.  Dust  for  three  months  in  the 
year  is  another  plague ;  it  is  so  fine  that  it  finds  its  way 
through  key-holes,  cracks,  and  everywhere,  which  makes  a 
man  curse,  and  at  times  even  swear.  Truly  the  tropics  have 
some  charms,  but  as  if  to  keep  man  from  always  sleeping — 
many  and  various  annoyances.    Maritzburg  is  2000  feet  above 
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the  sea,   and  the  hills  around  are  as  high  again.    ViHiie 

passing  up  the  town  hitl  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  rolled 
up  from  between  Swart's  Kop  and  burst  later  on.  For  two 
hours  it  blew,  lightened,  thundered  and  rained  with  awful 
fury.  I  knew  then  what  a  tropical  storm  in  Natal  is  like,  and 
when  I  was  informed  that  from  thirty  to  forty  was  the 
average  number,  I  stood  aghast  I  There  was  hail  too — lumps 
of  ice  large  enough  to  break  windows  and  to  give  anyone 
out  of  doors  an  unpleasant  hammering  ;  the  roads  were  turned 
into  raging  torrents,  and  the  air  was  cooled  instantly.  One 
began  to  feel  the  breath  of  life  again,  and  that  life  was  still 
worth  having.  Here,  as  in  Durban,  the  prayers  of  the  hopeful 
and  poundlas  were  offered  up  continuously  for  another  Zulu 
war,  and  for  the  general  destruction  of  the  Zulu  Kaffir  and 
the  coolies.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  nie  to  hear  the 
hatred  expressed  against  the  coolies  in  particular.  I  was 
bold  to  express  my  surprise  at  this,  and  to  intimate,  that, 
perhaps,  when  in  the  future  the  coolies  found  growing  vege- 
tables did  not  pay,  they  would  become  the  growers  of  coffee, 
tea  and  sugar,  especially  the  latter,  since  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  25,  50  or  100  acres  in  company,  and  as  in  the 
future  the  central  mill  for  sugar-making  was  becoming  an 
advantage,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  coolies  to  grow  and 
get  it  crushed,  and  thus  increase  and  multiply  the  output  of 
sugar  for  the  up-country;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
coastlands  are  only  fit  for  one  extensive  sugar  plantation,  and 
if  such  is  the  fact,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen 
to  work  in  the  fields,  it  is  the  future  business  of  the  coolies  to 
be  the  growers  of  all  sugar,  and  all  consideration  and  advan- 
tages should  be  given  to  encourage  such  an  industry,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  South  African  consumption  of  sugar  should 
be  of  South  African  growing.  This  is  no  Utopian  idea  as 
regards  the  coolie,  for  in  the  tropical  regions  where  sugar 
can  be  grown,  the  coolie,  with  comfort  to  himself,  can 
grow  it.  I  feel  persuaded  that  this  ought  to  be  the  one  idea  of 
the  Legislature  to  make  it  possible,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  one 
idea  of  the  Cape  Government,  to  make  Basutoland  the 
granary  of  the  colonies,  which  could  easily  be  accomplished, 
if  the  Resident  in  Basutoland  woxdd  at  once  make  a  road 
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through  the  Malutus,  right  across  Nomansland,  to  facilitate 
the  transport,  an<}  thus  save  a  considerable  detour  through 
the  Free  State  as  at  present.  With  such  roads  all  the  Cape 
could  get  its  com  from  the  Basutos,  and  thus  save  the  annual 
outlay  of  ^500,000  in  flour,  and  wheat  from  Australia.  All 
could  be  grown  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  colony,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  our  own  borders 
for  the  staff  and  sweets  of  hfe,  and  the  material  to  make  the 
cup  that  exhilarates  without  inebriating. .  If  the  placemen, 
occupying  the  places  of  Statesmen,  could  work  out  such  a 
plan,  there  would  be  full  hope  for  South  Africa,  and  instead 
of  relying,  as  now  upon  wool  only,  with  these  and  other  in- 
dustries in  full  play,  there  would  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
Natal  or  South  Africa.  Apart  from  the  storm,  we  had  a 
lovely  ride  through  many  a  hill,  and  over  many  a  green  spot, 
until  we  arrived  at  Howich  for  a  change  of  horses,  and  for  an 
inner  refreshment.  The  scenery  here,  as  well  as  in  most 
parts  of  Natal,  wants  diversity  and  colour.  Its  breadths  of 
landscapes  are  almost  too  great  for  the  vestiges  of  life  they 
contain,  and  the  eye  seeks  vainly  for  points  of  repose.  There 
are  a  few  houses  and  two  hotels  at  Howich,  and  if  my  sugges- 
tions are  carried  out  as  I  stated  in  my  first  Joltings,  I  suppose 
some  day  Howich  will  be  a  great  place.  The  falls  are  only  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.  The  Umgeni  bounds  over  a 
fall  of  300  feet.  The  valley,  with  the  river  winding  through 
it,  opens  out  beyond ;  it  is  a  beatiful  scene  altogether. 
The  surroundings  are  rather  mountainous.  The  downward 
rush  of  water  seems  to  draw  you  with  it.  I  can  quite 
imagine  a  person  plunging  after  it.  The  scene  is  saddened 
by  many  a  life  swept  down  by  the  ruthless  and  swollen 
waters.  How  they  came  to  make  a  ford  within  a  few  yards  of 
such  a  cataract,  is  a  mystery  to  many,  just  before  my  visit, 
to  tinge  the  whole  with  sadness,  three  Kaffirs  were  killed  by 
lightning  a  day  or  two  before,  and  to  make  it  more  awful,  a 
young  Englishman  had  been  carried  over  the  Umgeni  Falls. 
It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  that  the  breath  of 
life  was  not  rushed  out  of  me  in  our  up-hill  struggle,  thai  we 
inspanned  once  more,  passed  on,  and  eventually  came  to  the 
outworks  of  the  railway  to  be  continued  to  Ladysmith.     My 
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fellow-travellers,  and  Mr.  Newton  fully  endorsed  my  views,  a 
I  have  explained  in  my  past,  and  my  future  chapters,  and 
deplored  with  me  the  folly  of  getting  out  from  England  iron 
bridges,  when  it  was  possible  to  make  stone  ones  with  the 
material  in  Natal,  and  in  so  doing  give  to  the  masons  full 
work  and  keep  the  money  in  Natal;  but  when  I  explained  my 
system  in  full,  of  how  to  construct  public  works  of  utility  as 
illustrated  in  my  Money  and  lis  Usi,  they  expressed  delight  that 
there  was  a  hope  and  a  Boon  before  them,  and  that  Natal, 
and  other  colonies  would  in  the  near  future  cease  to  burden 
themselves,  and  mortgage  their  children.  All  wished  me  long 
life  and  health,  to  make  known  in  England  and  the  wide  world 
over  the  facts  and  truths  as  I  conceived  them.  Such  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  time  to  come,  I  too  may  be  able  to  show,  and  if 
not  successful  in  getting  them  practised  upon,  that  my  disciples 
will  see  the  day  when  they  will  be  acceptable  and  fully 
carried  out.  Although  I,  from  my  mount  Fisgah,  can  only 
contemplate,  it  is  with  an  intense  feeling  of  certainty  that 
these  views  alone,  when  put  in  practice,  can  bring  about  a 
time  of  peace,  and  free  men  from  all  kinds  of  impositions, 
that  compels  me,  time  after  time,  to  reiterate  and  reiterate, 
until  the  works  are  completed,  and  the  results  proved  by 
experience,  carried  on,  and  still  on,  until  we  possess  all  our 
public  works,  as  the  outcome  of  constructing  them,  without 
loans,  bonds,  mortgages  or  interest.  At  I'ast,  with  a  shout, 
we  reach  Harding's,  at  Mooi  river,  the  only  river  in  Natal 
fit  for  salmon,  being  the  clearest  stream,  and  on  the  highest 
elevation.  If  it  was  burning  hot  in  Maritzburg  when  we 
started,  we  felt  intensely  cold  as  we  rode  in  the  dark  into 
the  town  of  Estcourt  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As 
famished  men  we  rushed  into  the  hotel.  Once  more  I  paid 
my  respects  to  the  motherly  hostess  of  our  accommodation, 
who  made  us  most  welcome,  sat  us  down  to  a  delicious 
repast,  and,  if  we  did  not  get  a  roasted  elephant's  foot  from 
the  hot  coals,  we  certainly  got  a  cooked  tail  of  an  ox,  that  to 
u3  hungry  men  was  simply  a  perfect  treat.  And  Oh  I  how 
can  I  describe  the  round  of  beef?  O  ye  unfortunate  Free 
Staters,  your  tough  grass  could  not  produce  the  same. 

After  many  a  long  chat  we  retired  to  rest,  to  be  ready  kx 
am  early  ride  in  the  gray  momii^.    With  broken  resti  caused 
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by  breaking  my  rule  of  never  eating  a  heavy  supper,  I  was 
easily  awoke  at  the  dark  hour  of  two  in  the  morning,  and,  as 
needs  must,  mounted  the  well -in  spanned  cart  of  Welch, 
We  rode  on  through  the  mist  with  a  longing  for  that  earjy 
cup  of  coffee  so  dear  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Africa.  At 
last  we  reached  Colenso,  and  then  with  joy  and  a  warmth  by 
the  cofifee  secured,  we  again  inspanned  and  rode  upward  with 
the  cry  still  of  "excelsior,"  and  with  lamps  retrimmed  to  light 
up  our  path,  we  went  up  the  hills  with  the  best  of  style  ;  in 
fact,  such  was  our  manner  all  through  Natal,  and  its  little 
English  villages,  resting  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  nestling 
amid  the  trees  planted  and  arranged  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels.  With  delight  we  watched  the  orb  of  day  once  more 
arrive  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man,  to  warm  the  earth  and  to 
dispel  the  mists  after  the  previous  storm,  until  with  pleasure 
we  stopped  at  the  Btaaun  Bank  Hotel  at  half-past  ten,  where 
we  were  regaled  to  our  morning  breakfast,  which,  after  ten 
hours  riding,  came  most  acceptable.  We  had  met  many  a 
white  man  on  the  road,  and  were  pained  to  hear  from  one 
decent  mechanic,  whom  I  knew  in  Bloemfontein,  that  like 
many  others,  they  were  seeking  work,  but  unable  to  find  any. 
Think  of  this,  what  is  to  some  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen,  to 
many  walking  through  it  is  a  land  of  starvation.  Many  and 
many  a  mile  we  rode  on  with  nothing  to  cheer  the  heart  of 
man.  Time  after  time,  we,  as  is  the  usual  case,  had  many 
an  escape  from  upsetting,  but  thanks  to  the  good  skill  of  our 
John  Ogilvie,  we  passed  over  all  Natal's  dangers  by  road.  At 
the  Burg  Hotel  I  fell  in  with  a  man  who  was  red-hot  to  destroy 
all  the  Kaffir  carriers,  who,  in  such  hard  times,  owing  to  com- 
petition, were  under-carrying  the  white  man  to  some  extent.  I 
pitied  and  sympathised  with  him,  when  the  facts  were  so  visible 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  system  adopted.  Such  com- 
petition had  a  tendency  to  drive  away  all  the  carrying  on  the 
part  of  the  white  fanners,  and  if  it  could  have  made  the  so-called 
farmers  more  agricultural  than  at  present,  it  would  have  been 
better.  The  dependence  upon  pastoral  pursuits  for  the  white 
man  was  partly  the  ruin  of  the  colonists.  In  Natal,  as  m 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  America,  there  has  been  a  band 
of  EngUsh  speculators,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
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bought  up  out  of  the  robberies  they  committed  in  England, 
large  tracts  of  the  very  best  land— and  don't  let  there  be  here 
any  mistake— I  don't  mean  the  results  of  the  Bill  Sykes  bur- 
glaries, and  the  outcome  of  the  land  and  labour  workers,  but 
the  descendants  of  Norman  cut-throats  and  plunderers,  who 
constitute  a  majority  of  our  aristocracy,  as  we  find  that  several 
dukes  and  earls  figure  as  the  owners  of  many  thousands  of 
acres.  Sir  Edward  Reed  is  put  down  for  a  couple  of  millions 
of  acres.  English  buyers  on  this  scale,  we  may  be  assured  have 
not  laid  out  their  money  without  evidence  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  call  in,  as  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the  policeman 
or  soldier  to  enforce  their  interest  or  rent,  to  enjoy  the  fruils 
of  such  purchasing.  The  question  how  far  a  country  like 
the  United  States  will  tolerate  a  transplanting  of  the  British 
system  of  vast  territorial  inheritance,  is  most  serious.  If  the 
men,  who,  in  the  form  of  rent  and  interest,  rob  the  English 
labourer  and  wealth -producer,  invest  such  stolen  money  with 
the  idea  of  planning  the  creation  of  landed  estates,  after  the 
model  in  Ireland  and  England,  it  may  be'  doubted  whether 
they  will  not  find  the  local  prejudice  too  strong  for  them. 
Such  is  to  be  hoped  for.  For  proprietors  who  mean  to 
occupy  their  land  themselves,  there  is  abundance  of  room 
and  of  welcome  across  the  Atlantic— a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  younger  sons  of  England's  ignobilily.  But  we  fear  that 
the  majority  of  these  large  investments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  future  redistribution,  at  a  profit,  among  smaller 
occupations,  as  so  recently  advocated  by  that  sham  Liberal, 
Auberon  Herbert,  when  he  asked  for  Companies  to  purchase 
England's  cheap  soil  to  place  little  men  upon,  to  secure  to 
the  holders  of  such  land  a  very  nice  income.  Aubenm, 
Auberon,  you  always  were  a  Lilliputian  when  1  knew  you  in 
Clerkenwell,  London,  with  your  supposed  radicalism,  and 
you  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  Lilliputian,  though  you  did 
secure  the  money-bags  of  others.  These  land-grabbers  are 
ever  the  same ;  the  younger  sons  for  their  advantage  would 
make  land  easy  of  transfer,  and  in  some  cases  ask  for  the 
removal  of  primogeniture,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  that 
glorious  polygamist  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  only  one  tnie 
Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  but  ask  them  for  assistajice,  for  tbe 
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one  true  remedy  for  the  land — its  nationalisation,  for  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  They  will  stand  back,  and  tell  you 
that  it  means  revolution  and  confiscation,  forgetting  that 
they  are  the  upholders  of  the  present  confiscators,  who  hold 
and  compel  rent  for  the  stolen  land  they  pretend  to  be  the 
lawful  owners  of  They  may  be,  as  it  is  said,  the  legal  holders, 
but  they  aie,  nevertheless,  the  public  thieves  of  nature's 
domain.  The  same  applies  in  Natal,  where  the  promoters, 
syndicates,  and  companies  hold  [millions  of  acres  of  the 
land  to  secure  rent  and  speculate  upon ;  not  for  their  own  or 
their  sons'  occupation  and  use.  These  lands  are  let  out  at 
high  rents  in  money,  grain,  or  kind,  to  the  natives,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  it/hiU  farmer.  The  squatting  Kaffirs,  with  their 
ever  increasing  stock  bred  upon  these  best  lands  in  Natal,  sell 
the  same,  embark  in  wagon  purchasing,  and  then  inspan  their 
oxen  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Dutch  farmer,  and  not 
being  burdened  with  the  same  taxes  as  the  white  faimer,  are 
able  to  beat  the  Natalians  on  their  own  roads  and  employment. 
These  Natal  land  companies  have  secured  the  best  lands  at 
about  one  shilling  an  acre,  and,  as  in  Ireland,  are  the  absentee 
abstractors  of  Natal's  wealth,  and  form,  side  by  side  with 
the  foreign  banks,  another  gigantic  draining  sponge  of  Natal's 
produce  and  wealth,  filling  the  coffers  of  the  already  swollen 
money-bags  of  speculation  bankers,  and  even  poor  peers,  so 
that  it  is  but  a  truth  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time  South 
Africa,  like  New  Zealand  and  Ireland,  is  a  "  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground"  for  the  interested  classes.  If  disturbance  takes 
place,  the  funds  of  Natal  or  England  must  be  used,  not  out 
of  these  companies'  income,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  How  long  shall  such  robbery  continue  ?  The 
Kaffir  carrier  competes  unfairly  ;  he  often  steals,  and  finds  it 
possible  to  live  upon  meat,  which  a  wkiU  carrier  has  to  buy 
out  of  his  earnings.  1^  Kaffir  needs  but  half  the  require- 
ments in  all  things  and  ways  of  civilised  life,  and  thus  he 
can  carry  at  £5  per  ton  that  which  a  white  man  could  only 
cover  expenses  by  charging  £7  los.,  seeing  that  the  wkitt 
farmer  is  heavily  taxed  for  roads,  and  in  other  forms  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  Now  all  this  must  be  altered,  and, 
oppose  it  who  may,  taxes  must  be  levied  on  the  black  man  in 
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proportion  to  his  advantages,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  no 
more,  no  less,  in  proportion  to  his  civilized  wants,  that  is  if  it 
understood  that  Natal  and  other  colonies  are  to  be  the  home 
of  white  men.  All  this  would  have  been  prevented  if  all 
lands  and  minerals  had  been  retained  and  let  for  Government 
purposes.  The  continued  robbery  of  the  Colonists  is  getting 
unbearable.  Had  these  properties  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  from  such 
sources  that  would  have  made  them  independent  of  all 
money  help  from  England,  and  the  constant  need  of  posing 
before  Europe  as  paupers  in  want,  and  securing  the  labour 
of  themselves  and  children  forever,  as  rent,  tax,  and  interest- 
payers.  The  resident  Colonist  thinks  that  the  time  has  come 
when  all  these  conditions  must '  be  altered.  Natal  for  the 
Natalians,  Colonies  for  the  Colonists,  and  they  would  be 
quite  content  for  Zululand  for  the  Zulus,  and  which  must  yet 
be  arrived  at. 

The  ride  up  the  Drakensberg  was  most  trying,  the  wind 
blowing  great  guns  right  in  our  faces,  that  took  all  the 
enjoyment  away  of  finding  ourselves  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  with  fear  that  we  should  be  hardly  able  to  battle 
or  ride  through  the  wind,  to  arrive  at  our  destination  before 
the  last  of  day.  At  last,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  our 
horses  were  all  right  under  the  care  of  our  driver,  and 
holding  on  to  our  hair,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
cold  city  of  Harrismith,  in  the  Free  State.  Natal,  with 
its  three  plateaux,  is  occupied  by  three  different  races  and 
industries  —  the  sea-coast  line  for  sugar,  the  middle  for 
fanning  and  agriculture,  and  the  upper  for  pastoral  purposes  ; 
and  it  was  quite  painful  to  note,  during  those  three  day's  ride, 
the  want  of  trees  and  small  forests,  that  would  have  so  well 
pleased  the  eye.  The  constant  burning  of  the  grass,  instead  of 
cuttingit  down  when  youngand  green  for  hay,  destroyed  many 
a  young  tree,  the  want  of  trees  causing  the  water  to  riish 
down  the  hills  like  torrents,  to  no  purpose  whatever,  simply 
saddened  one  all  the  journey  up,  only  to  be  a^ravated  by 
the  aftersights  in  the  barren  Free  State. 

The  relation  of  forests  to  water-supply  is  exciting  con- 
siderable attention  in  America ;  and  Mr.  Little,  of  Montreal, 
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has  written  some  capital  articles  for  Forestry  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Little  remembers  when  the  forests  in  many  parts  of 
America  were  hardly  broken,  and  then  the  springs  of  water 
were  frequent  and  perennial.  The  rivulets,  creeks  and  rivers 
had  a  perpetual  flow ;  these  are  now  all  changed.  The 
rivulets  and  creeks  are  dried  up  in  summer,  and  the  fish  so 
often  caught  in  abundance  in  former  years  are  gone,  while 
not  one  spring  in  a  thousand  remains.  The  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  lost  that  bed  of  leaves,  which  was  a  perpetual 
reservoir  for  springs.  The  rainfall,  even  if  at  the  same  rate 
as  of  old,  rushes  off  at  once,  sweeping  the  soil  away  to  the 
Mississippi  delta.  The  dry  winds  absorb,  not  only  the  ancient 
humidity  of  the  air,  but  drink  up  the  subsoil  evaporation,  so 
that  the  winters  are  longer,  more  changeable,  and  unendur- 
able. Even  in  this  country  we  have  noticed  that  the  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  forest,  are  more  constant  and 
hold  out  much  better  than  those  which  have  not  forests  as 
their  sources.  The  Fish  river  often'  stops,  while  the  smaller 
stream,  the  Kabousi,  runs  on  merrily.  ^ 

The  late  glorious  rains  will  produce  a  good  veldt,  and 
farmers,  wherever  the  bounteous  rains  have  fallen,  will  expect 
a  good  supply  of  winter  grass.  It  seems  a  pity  that  expectancy 
cannot  be  converted  into  certainty.  This  could  be  done  if 
the  farmers  could  be  induced  to  erect  silos.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  ensilage,  therefore  failure  need  not  be  anticipated.  In 
support  of  the  fact  that  ensilage  as  applied  to  vegetables,  has 
been  long  known ;  the  following  is  taken  from  the  London 
Standard: — "  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  every  farmer's 
wife  in  the  Netheriands  has  her  silo.  This  is  an  earthenware 
jar  about  two  feet  high.  Into  one  such  in  summer  time  she 
shreds  kidney  beans ;  into  another  she  puts  shelled  green 
peas;  into  another  broad  beans,  say ;  and  having  thus  formed 
a  six-inch  layer,  she  sprinkles  a  little  salt  on  the  top,  and 
presses  the  whole  firmly  down.  Then  comes  another  layer, 
with  another  sprinkling,  and  so  on,  till  she  comes  to  the  end 
of  her  vegetables.  Leaving  a  light  weight  on  the  top,  which 
serves  to  keep  all  firmly  pressed,  and  exclude  the  air ;  when 
more  vegetables  are  ripe,  she  repeats  the  process  until  the  jar 
is  filled.    A  good  substantial  weight  is  then  placed  on  the 
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top,  ajid  the  opening  covered  with  brown  |>aper;  and  bar 
object  is  attained,  viz.,  ensUage  for  family,  vegetables  pre- 
served green  for  winter  use,  more  or  less  good,  according  to 
taste,  when  brought  to  table."  As  the  expense  of  erecting 
silos  is  the  only  question  really  to  be  considered,  this  need 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  Every  farmer  is  accustomed  to  make 
bricks  oa  his  farm,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Were 
a  small  hole  dug  in  the  ground  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
as  much  grass  as  could  be  conveniently  cut  with  the  hands 
at  the  disposal  uf  the  farmer,  and  such  excavation  lined  with 
bricks,  a  permanent  silo  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enterprising  fanner.  The  advantages  of  storing  winter  food 
for  cows  and  horses  are  too  many  to  need  dilating  upon ;  it 
only  requires  a  trial,  and  silos  will  become  the  rule.  There 
are  a  few  enterprising  farmers,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing population  of  the  whole  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
take  advantage  of  the  present  season,  and  show  their  neigh- 
bours what  industry  and  perseverance  can  effect.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  experienced  by  farmers  in  enclosing  their 
farms  has  been  the  want  of  wood.  The  expense  of  importing 
wooden  or  iron  standards  upon  which  to  stretch  barbed  wire 
has  rendered  the  use  of  the  wire  impossible  where  there  is 
almost  a  total  absence  of  trees  ht  for  poles.  It  is  true 
standards  could  be  imported,  but  then  the  cost  vould  be  so 
great  as  to  render  tlie  enclosing  of  farms  prohibitive.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Tarka  Htfold,  a  Mr. 
Henning  has  surmounted  the  difficulty  in  this  way  : — 

"A  novel  feature  in  fencing  can  be  seen  on  the  &rm  of 
Mr.  Stephanus  Henning,  an  enterprising  Dutch  fanner,  who 
resides  close  to  Jamestown.  Poles  are  very  scarce  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Henning  entered  into  a  contract 
with  an  English  nawy  to  quarry  out  stone  '  flags,'  six  feet 
long,  and  about  a  foot  thick.  With  these  '  flags '  hfe  has 
enclosed  the  whole  of  his  farm — some  3,000  morgen — using 
seven  strands  of  wire  (the  top  one  barbed),  and,  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  the  fence  presents  a  most  substantial  appear- 
ance. Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining 
a  suitable  '  bore ;'  but  Mr.  Henning  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
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and  he  imported,  at  heavy  cost,  a  diamond  drill,  n^ich  cuts 
through  the  stone  in  splendid  style.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  contract  price  of  each  flag,  with  holes  com- 
plete, was  three  shillings  each,  Mr.  Henning  conveying  them 
from  the  quarry.  Our  informant  adds  that  many  of  Mr. 
Henning's  neighbours  are  now  about  to  use  these  'stone 
poles.'"  There  is  no  lack  of  "stone  poles"  in  the  Free 
State,  and  barbed  wire  now  being  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  of  the  Free  State  will  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  Henning's  book,  and  improve  their  fiocks 
and  their  pasturage  by  the  use  of  "  stone  poles." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Having  once  more  found  myself  at  an  English  hotel,  I  made 
the  best  ot  my  opportunities  to  replenish  my  starving  inner- 
man,  and,  to  my  utter  surprise  and  annoyance,  discovered  that 
I  was  once  more  doomed  to  a  whole  night's  ride  with  the 
unfortunate  man  th&t  1  described  in  my  first  yk>tliiigs,  who 
drove  me  from  Bethlehem,  and  who,  in  being  taken  hold  of 
by  the  spirits  of  Old  England,  upset  the  cart,  and  verj' 
nearly  ended  the  existence  of  the  World's  Boon.  However, 
as  nothing  would  alter  the  annoyance,  and  as  complaining 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  of  no  avail,  after  giving  this 
Brad-On,  while  sober,  to  understand  the  importance  of  his 
human  freight,  which  had  to  be  delivered  in  safety  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  if  the  world  was  to  know  of  its  material  Saviour,  I 
once  more,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with  a  bitter  cold 
wind  blowing  as  from  a  huge  funnel,  strong  enough  to 
destroy  one  while  passing  it  out,  during  a  whole  night, 
mounted  the  cart  in  fear  and  trembling,  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  bnt  of  all  who  were  interested  in  my  future  public 
mission.  The  well  supplied  team  of  one  Welch,  of  Natal 
defied  competition.  It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  run  over  the 
ground  in  one  of  his  carts ;  but  the  skeleton  team  of  a 
Brad-On,  that  could  not,  or  would  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  a  good  cart,  with  a  team  of  good  horses  at  every  stage, 
was  most  wretched.  I  know  people  may  smile  at  ipy  desire 
for  the  absence  of  Railwaj'S  in  the  Free  State,  and  for  the 
hope  of  an  angelic  team  to  draw  a  chariot,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  made  by  a  Vulcan,  to  carry  a  Boon  on  his  way ; 
but,  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  at  various  times,  it 
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should  be  compulsory  that  something  decent  and  comfortable 
should-  be  provided  and  arranged  for.  I  was  fortunate  in 
avoiding  the  rain,  although  the  wii)d  blew  so  hard  that  we 
had  to  cover  up  with  blankets,  risking  whether  under  that 
cover  we  should  be  turned  out  in  our  blankets.  Thanks 
to  his  adhesion  to  a  "blue  ribbon,"  Brad-On  passed  the 
fearful  spot  where  he  dehvered  me  as  a  total  wreck  the  year 
before,  and  as  no  spirits,  in  an  ancient  attitude  took 
possession  of  him,  he  finally,  as  requested,  delivered  me  in 
safety  at  Bethlehem,  the  Judea  of  all  Dutchmen.  While 
journeying  on  the  stage,  I  was  fortunate  in  coming  into 
contact  with  an  eye-witness  of  the  unfortunate  Majuba  Hill 
fight,  which,  resulting  in  the  defeat  ot  the  English,  has 
made  the  name  of  Englishmen  stink  in  the  land,  until  it  is 
wiped  out  by  some  unfortunate  necessity  for  the  English  to 
be  called  in  to  settle  the  internal  native  difficulty.  At  the 
present  time  all  may  appear  quiet  and  well,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  800,000  raw  Kaffirs  in  the  future  ;  then,  and 
only  then,  will  they  miss  and  cry  over  their  meanness  in 
getting  rid  of  the  English  by  such  dirty  shuffling-ofFof  their 
liabilities  and  responsibilities.  In  the  meantime,  we,  the 
English,  must  put  up  with  the  outrages  heaped  upon  us 
through  the  folly,  idititcy  and  mis- management  of  the  leaders 
in  Natal — as  was  fully  anticipated  from  all  I  had  heard  from 
others.  It  was  a  defeat  entirely  due  to  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  Colley,  and  the  want  of  obedience  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolboy  officers  of  the  army  at  that  particular 
spot.  The  fiU  without  the  Taiii  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
— but  the  fact  that  Colley  had  treated  his  enemy  with  con- 
tempt, and  then,  wor.sc  still,  not  examinmg  his  weak  points, 
and  the  neglect  of  taking  up  the  Gatling  Gun,  because  the 
English  could  not  secure  two  mules  to  carry  it  up,  was 
outrageous  enough,  but  not  the  worst.  Thus,  the  whole  posi- 
tion was  virtually  unguarded,  enabling  the  Boers  in  single 
file  to  march  up  a  rain-gutter,  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  was  at  the  top,  to  hurl  the  badly-officered  British 
soldier  with  his  full  supply  of  ammunition,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  their  silly  leader— Colley — being  among  the 
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slain.  To  show  the  incapacity  of  this  leader  and  his  of&cers, 
I  have  only  to  state  that,  after  having  in  the  dark  secured  the 
hill,  they  became,  virtually,  masters  of  the  position,  from 
which,  if  ordinary  care  had  been  observed,  the  whole  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  could  not  have  removed  them.  While 
standing  on  the  top,  and  with  derision  defying  the  Boers  to 
come  up,  ignoring  the  perseverance  and  possibility  of  the 
enemy  being  able  to  do  so,  they  ordered  no  less  than  seven 
"courses"  to  be  served  up,  and  when  remonstrated  with  by  the 
cook  on  account  of  the  difficulty  from  want  of  fuel,  the  young 
officer  simply  replied  in  a  nonchtdant  tone,  that  "seven  courses" 
was  the  order,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  the  men  was 
accomplished,  and  then  champagne  ad  libitum  simply  deprived 
them  of  all  brains.  No  wonder  that  defeat  followed  up  so 
often  to  our  soldiers  in  Africa,  during  the  time  before,  and  at 
that  period.  It  is  no  use  anyone  trying  hard  to  white-wash 
Colley  or  his  ofRcers  of  that  day.  They  were  drunken  leaders 
who  could  see  no  danger  or  disaster  from  enemies  who  were 
both  good  shots  and  desperate  men,  and  who,  knowing  the 
Hilt,  saw  the  possibility  of  taking  the  position;  and  afterwards 
were  simply  astonished  at  their  unexpected,  yet  hoped-for 


The  whole  particulars  prove  most  distinctly  that  the  occu- 
pying force  was  simply  flushed  with  6ilse  pride,  that  having 
without  opposition,  mounted  the  top,  they  became  simply  de- 
moralised afterwards ;  and  when  once  the  officers  were 
incapable,  the  whole  force  became  unmanageable ;  and 
England's  honour  and  prestige  lost  in  Africa  for  ever,  tharJcs 
to  the  champagne  bottle,  and  the  want  of  brains.  The  army 
like  many  of  the  other  services  of  the  State  is  puffed  up  with 
conceit,  and  fancies  that,  like  the  old  Romans^  they  have  but 
to  arrive,  see,  and  conquer.  When  we  have  as  of&cers  of  our 
army,  men  who  feel  that  the  nation's  honour,  as  well  as  their 
own,  is  at  stake  ;  th<in  in  a  true,  national  sense,  defeat  would 
be  so  rare,  that  the  name  of  an  Englishman  would  l>e  loved  as 
well  as  feared  the  wide  world  over.  England  was  most  un- 
fortunate in  her  leaders  in  the  Zulu  campaign;  none  but  a  fool 
like  Lord  Chelmsford  would  have  ignored  the  warning  given 
him  by  Major  Londsdale ;  none  but  an  arrant  ass  of  a  Colley 
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would  haveled  to  defeat  SO  often,  success  betn|r  always  at  com- 
mand. We,  the  English  dwellers  of  South  Africa,  are  now 
neither  loved  nor  feared,  but  are  by  such  folly,  held  in  contempt 
by  Boer,  bastard,  bushman  and  Kaffir.  The  whole  madness  that 
led  to  the  success  of  the  Boers,  was  an  accidental  one.  The 
sudden  death  of  a  young  Dutchman — the  beloved  one  of 
their  party — fired  a  number  of  young  Dutchmen  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  by  chance  they  found  the  water-donga 
leading  round  the  mountain,  and  one  after  another  they 
climbed  up,  and,  hidden  by  the  stones,  they  advanced,  all 
unknown  to  the  revellers  on  the  top,  until  a  number  were 
ready  to  spring  over  the  edge,  which  was  quickly  done.  No 
sooner  did  the  soldiers  see  them,  than,  for  want  of  shelter 
and  pluck,  they  bolted  from  the  little  army  of  deer-stalkers, 
and  the  sun  went  down  on  a  day  of  shame  to  England's 
name. 

Joubert,  the  commander,  never  gave  the  order  to  attack 
the  mountain,  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  on  the  top  had  almost 
broken  his  heart ;  but  with  the  sudden  instinct  of  help  being 
needed  for  the  men  climbing  upwards,  he  ordered  up  men  to 
their  support,  fearing  defeat  all  the  while,  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, they  found  themselves  on  the  top.  Although  possessing 
plenty  of  ammunition,  our  soldiers  wers  but  as  standing 
targets  to  the  Boers,  and  they,  with  all  haste  rushed  towards 
the  bottom,  which  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  Boer  guns 
never  reached  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  the  survivors,  with  bitter- 
ness at  their  hearts,  as  in  the  Zulu  campaign,  cursed  the 
want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  in  command.  This 
disaster  led  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  against  the  West 
Indian  Lanyon's  administration,  and  other  ofiicials,  who,  in 
the  form  of  living  at  large  like  maniacs,  treated  the  Boers  so 
superciliously.  The  Boers,  who  felt  so  indignant  at  their  not 
being  treated  as  white  men,  hastily  gathered  themselves 
together,  risking  their  all  to  show  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  pay  taxes  twice  over.  When  the  error  had  been 
made  apparent  they  were  still  charged  with  the  expenses  of 
collection,  as  in  the  case  of  Besuidenhout ;  but  these  men 
would  not  surrender  what  they  considered  their  right  to  a 
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voice  in  the  Government,  if  they  had  to  be  taxed  for  its 
support ;  and  if  there  had  been  but  justice  dealt  out  to  all, 
and  promises  kept  when  the  annexation  was  made,  all  would 
faave  maintained  that  the  English  should  be  like  the  old 
Romans,  once  having  planted  their  flag,  nothing  should  be 
done  to  imperil  its  standing.  The  prospect  of  white  man  to 
white  man,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  presence  of 
the  black  man — the  present  common  enemy  of  Boer  and 
English,  made  blood -guiltiness  so  apparent,  that  in  deference 
to  the  appeal  of  President  Brand,  the  slaughter  was  stopped, 
and  a  kind  of  peace  made,  which  will  have  to  be  altered,  if 
Boer  and  English  are  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
aborigines.  The  whole  conditions  affecting  black  and  wfiilt 
must  undergo  a  total  alteration.  Somewhere  in  my  previous 
chapters,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  this,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Boers  and  Englishmen  of  South  Africa,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  The  Boer  and  Dutchman 
will  yet  regret  the  separation  of  England  from  their  internal 
councils,  and  future  generations  will  curse  most  bitterly 
the  folly  of  the  time  when  Dutchmen  presented  rifles  to 
each  other,  and  through  the  folly  of  their  leaders  agreed  to 
part  company  for  the  civilisation  and  development  of  the 
Transvaal.  A  few  years,  and  sword,  bullet,  and  assegai, 
famine  and  pestilence  will  cover  the  land  as  a  shroud,  and 
then  with  an  empty  exchequer,  England  will  be  deaf  tn 
the  crj'  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Colonies. 

DUTCH  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  BOERS. 
At  a  reception  given  to  the  Transvaal  delegates  recently  by 
the  Patrimonium,  an  association  of  Dutch  Christian  Socialist 
"  working  men,"  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  president,  said  :  "  You  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  people  which  never  cried  '  Victory  '  so 
joyfully  as  it  did  when  you  triumphed  over  the  English.  Our 
first  successes  left  us  indifferent ;  we  really  exulted  only  when 
you  chased  the  redcoats  from  the  Spitzkop.  We,  the  Dutch 
of  Holland,  are  a  very  enervated  and  insignificant  race.  We 
live  only  on  historical  souvenirs.  We  are  tike  an  aristocrat 
delighting  in  the  perusa!  of  his  family  parchments,  and  seated 
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before  empty  dishes,  with  his  nerves  unstrung  and  his  head 
heavy.  Our  history,  our  only  wealth,  lies  with  you,  in  you 
alone,  in  whom  we  see  our  past  revive.  You  recall  to  us  the 
sea-wanderers  of  former  times,  and  your  exploits  alone  are 
able  to  make  our  hearts  beat.  You  are  Calvinists,  as  we  are, 
but  we  have  dissensions,  even  among  Calvinists,  and  your 
arrival  makes  us  forget  Ihera.  We  may  be  annexed  by  Ger- 
many, or  the  Liberals  may  render  life  unendurable  to  us,  la 
either  case  we  shall  emigrate  in  a  body  to  the  Transvaal.  Let 
the  Holland  of  other  times  then  flourish  again  in  Southern 
Africa.  Let  the  Englishman  be  chased  from  those  countries, 
and  a  kingdom  of  Christ  be  established  there,  called  above  all 
things,  to  bring  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 
Dr.  Kuyper  then  presented  a  flag,  embroidered  with  the  arras 
of  the  Transvaal,  to  General  Smit,  who  had  to  swear  that 
this  flag  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
President  Kruger  observed  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had 
fought  against  the  English  at  the  Spitzkop  and  elsewhere. 

After  a  two  hours'  ride,  to  enable  our  horses  to  recover,  to 
proceed  to  Bethlehem,  we  once  more  inspanned,  and  after 
partaking  of  coffee,  we  passed  over  the  flats,  and  strange  to 
say,  reached  Bethlehem  in  time  for  breakfast.  Having  had 
breakfast,  I  went  into  the  town  to  finish  my  business,  and 
then  1  took  my  ticket  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Bloemfontein.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that 
though  the  whole  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  available, 
the  postal  arrangements  compelled  the  post-cart  to  travel  at 
night  with  its  passengers.  Really  the  stupidity  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  officials  is  more  apparent  day  after  day.  It 
must  be  only  due  to  the  villainy  of  the  Hollander  men,  who 
reach  here  at  their  country's  expense,  and  who  live  sump- 
tuously every  day  at  the  public  Free  State  expense,  and  who 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  public.  A  country  subject  to  sudden 
hailstorms,  flooding  of  rivers,  and  other  unexpected  annoy- 
ances, and  yet  in  the  midst  of  ail  these — men  and  often 
delicate  men — and  the  more  delicate  females  and  children  to 
be  tossed  about  on  roads  that  have  toll-gates,  and  for  which 
tolls  are  paid,  but  on  which  no  expense  is  contracted ;  as 
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Chief  Justice  Reitz  experienced,  when  he  paid  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  two  shillings  at  an  iron  house,  for  which  he  got  a 
receipt,  but  for  what  purpose,  he,  as  a  Judge,  and  perhaps 
the  future  President  of  the  Free  State,  could  form  no  idea 
what  it  would  be  spent  for;  and  in  addition  fo  this  two 
shillings  outlay,  to  be  driven  by  half-coloured  natives  in  the 
dark,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  capsised,  while  the  whole  of  the 
day  unused,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  traveller,  who  must  bite 
his  thumbs  in  the  day-time,  and  keep  awake  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  sudden  death  overtaking  him  while  asleep,  and  unable 
to  help  himself  in  case  of  an  accident.  If  not  villainy  on  the 
part  of  these  public  men,  what  name  shall  we  call  it  by  ?  I 
don't  speak  of  myself  only  for  myself,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
jnany  miserable  travellers  who,  in  many  ways  are  compelled 
to  travel  for  business  and  health  purposes.  One  friend  whom 
I  knew,  believed  the  ride  from  Natal  killed  him  ;  certainly  he 
did  not  long  survive  it.  Everj-  facility  should  be  given  by  a 
Republican  Government,  but  to  compel  men  to  spend  four 
nights  in  a  cart,  and  sometimes  in  an  open  cart,  out  of  five 
days  journey  when  they  have  daylight  available,  is  cruehy, 
not  only  to  the  dumb  animals,  but  to  the  highest  of  all 
animals  likewise.  Finally,  1  had  to  submit  to  these  con- 
ditions if  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  Blooming  Fountain  City  of 
the  Free  State.  So  after  breakfast  I  retired  in  the  hope  of 
sleep,  ready  for  a  wakeful  night,  for  eighty-two  miles  to 
Winburg,  to  be  got  over  in  fifteen  hours.  With  an  utterly 
nervous  exhaustion  with  my  already  three  days  and  three 
nights  travelling,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  requested  the  landlord 
not  to  allow  me  to  he  disturbed  on  any  account,  until  the 
post-cart  started ;  but  then  I  might  as  well  have  dropped 
down  in  pandemonium,  as  to  expect  even  from  a  royal  holel- 
keeper  peace  and  quiet,  when  all  his  bedrooms  were  built 
in  a  large  yard,  and  its  combination  and  accommodation  com- 
prised a  kraal-stable  and  cook-house,  with  full  liberty  for  any 
ass,  pigs  or  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  in,  so  that 
all  can  comprehend,  that  what  with  the  neighinp  of  post- 
horses,  the  bellowing  of  cattle,  the  grunting  of  pigs,  the 
screaming,  the  talking  and  laughing  of  the  gathering  of  the 
KafBr  servants  of  the  neighbourhoo<1,  and  a  carpenter's  shop 
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in  full  working  order,  and  the  want  of  india-rubber  stops  to  the 
doors  and  the  loud  slamming  of  all  doors  in  the  hotel ;  waiters 
running  to  and  fro,  all  the  time  giving  orders  in  the  loudest 
voice  possible,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  simply  made  it 
impossible  for  sleep  taking  possession  of  me.  Many  and 
many  a  moment  I  longed  for  a  dose  of  opium  to  send  me  to 
rest,  and  Unally  to  make  the  position  unbearable,  the  dirty 
half-dressed  Kaffir  maid  at  my  door  to  clean  up  the  room. 
With  a  growl  and  a  curse  that  all  such  arrangements  might 
cease  in  the  next  generation,  I  jumped  up,  and  requested  the 
driver  to  get  ready,  and  let  us  be  off  and  commence  the  road 
torture,  so  that  perhaps  a  Sunday  at  Winburg  might  give  me 
the  rest  denied  me  at  the  royal  hotel.  1  thoroughly  realised 
that  neither  by  day  or  night  is  it  possible  to  secure  rest  in  a 
Free  State  hotel.  In  the  day  all  kinds  of  humbugs  and 
circumstances  to  annoy  you ;  at  night,  unless  a  deep  winter 
sets  in,  innumerable  insects  to  tease,  bite,  and  suck  your  life's* 
blood  from  you,  keeping  you  awake  all  night,  and  all  can 
understand  why  I  speak  so  bitterly  of  the  miserable  con- 
ditions arranged  for  by  our  imbecile  legislators  and 
contractors. 

Here  I  met  a  merchant,  a  dyer  of  a  Morgan,  by  the  down- 
cart,  who  had  passed  a  whole  night  in  the  wet,  and  to  add  to 
my  annoyance,  informed  me  that  the  man  who  had  stolen  my 
horse,  as  I  have  described  in  my  legal  chapters  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Free  State  History,  was,  to  use  a  Colonial 
phrase,  going  for  me  for  a  thousand  pounds  damages.  This 
was  not  calculated  to  make  me  feel  more  happy  or  contented. 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  amount,  he  need  not  have  been 
particular  to  a  "  nought  "  or  two.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  made  it  10,000  or  100,000,  which  was  as  likely  to  be 
got  as  the  other ;  but  he  was  striving,  like  all,  to  stab  me, 
and,  if  possible,  ruin  me,  for  the  sake  of  crushing  out  a 
Reformer,  one  who  would  not  budge  an  inch  from  any  of  his 
material  statements.  Another  law-suit,  with  costs  and 
damages,  was  a  pleasant  look-out ;  and  in  my  then  mood  I 
could  understand  the  indignation  of  men  of  the  past,  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  wrath,  were  supposed  to  be  mad.  I 
had  striven  for  years  to  do  no  harm  to  anyone,  and  struggled 
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to  do  myself  some  good,  and  the  prospect  was  before  me,  as  I 
had  experienced  prior  to  this  date,  of  losing,  if  not  all,  the 
best  part  of  my  savings,  proving,  but  too  well,  the  best-laid 
schemes  of  men,  as  well  as  mice,  will  go  away.  Still,  the 
hope  of  some  day  meeting  my  old  English  sympathisers  kept 
my  heart  up,  and  I  at  last  roused  myself  with  a  detennination 
to  do  or  die,  and  be  true  to  the  last,  whether  all  went  for  or 
against  me.  They  could  not  rob  me  of  my  good  name,  or 
my  individuality  ;  so,  with  a  bound,  I  at  once  dressed  myself, 
and  bade  my  J  ob's  comforter  good  day,  and  mounted  the  open 
cart,  praying  for  fine  weather,  and  a  kind  of  oblivion  for  the 
next  fourteen  hours'  ride  before  me  ;  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  !  bade  adieu  to  Bethlehem — the  little  Jerusalem  of  the 
Dutch — as  I  hope  for  the  last  time. 

At  this  stage  I  was  accompanied  by  a  traveller  who,  from 
his  connection,  put  on  certain  airs,  and  who  iinally  admitted 
he  was  a  near  relation  to  that  unfortunate  lieutenant  Brand, 
who  in  the  Jamaica  rising,  for  some  bitter  reason,  took 
possession  of  many  of  the  natives,  and  one  off-coloured  man 
Gordon,  and  taking  them  out  of  a  district  where  martial  law 
was  not  proclaimed,  into  a  district  where  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed, found  them  guilty  of  sedition,  and,  without  dday, 
shot  them — a  most  unwarrantable  and  tyratuical  act,  for 
which  he  and  Governor  Eyre  ought  to  have  been  shot  for 
their  ofBcial  irregularity.  It  was  a  most  brutal  act  on  tbe 
part  of  alii  concerned,  and  can  never  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  name;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  aU 
this,  we  find  men  glorying  in  the  knowledge  of  such 
acquaintances,  and  finding  themselves  of  a  near  rela- 
tionship to  such  professional  blood -spillers,  and  to  make  the 
matter  more  outrageous,  this  Brand,  as  commander  of  the 
Bittern,  was  assisting  at  Alexandria.  For  a  nation  to  be 
respected  for  its  high  sense  of  right  under  all  conditions  and 
excitements,  no  illegality  should  ever  be  allowed,  and  any 
officer  should  be  dismissed  from  England's  service  who  shows 
a  disregard  for  the  honour  of  old  England.  With  a  bitter 
wind  right  in  our  teeth,  we  left  Bethlehem  for  Winburg,  and 
all  night  through  we  were  regaled  with  too  much  Free  State, 
for  the  quantity -of  grit  and  dust  we  bad  to  swallow,  and  rnb 
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out  of  our  eyes  and  nostrilsi  was  tnity  horrible.  Fortunately 
we  escaped  the  heavy  rain,  a  most  lucky  miss  for  me  in  my 
present  danger  of  catching  rheumatics,  and  to  show  the 
difference  in  climate,  I  would  have  been  glad  in  Durban  to 
have  freed  myself  from  everything,  but  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  did  not  find  my  four  shirts,  two  pairs  of  in- 
vestments, two  coats,  mackintosh,  and  a  very  heavy  rug 
warm  enough.  Of  course  this  sort  of  arrangement  is  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  it.  Personally,  I  would  take  a  long 
while  to  get  used  to  such  a  climate,  and  in  getting  used  to 
it,  I  should  die  under  the  infliction,  if  often  repeated.  To 
give  my  English  readers  an  idea  of  our  travelling,  our  sixty 
miles  took  us  twelve  hours  to  travel,  all  through  a  very  dark 
night,  and  the  losing  of  our  way  in  the  reckoning,  a  distance 
that  in  England  would  have  been  done  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  white  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  road  to  lose  himself,  and  to  get  benighted,  but  as  a 
rule  the  Cape  Town  drivers  rarely  do ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
dark  races  are  clear  in  their  vision,  and  their  dark  eyes 
stronger  to  stand  the  great  heat  of  South  Africa.  During  the 
night  we  passed  the  Sand-Krantz,  and  found  a  Bloemfontein 
lady  in  distress,  caused  through  the  wandering  away  from 
home  of  her  oxen  she  had  to  take  to  the  town.  I  was  fortU' 
nate  enough  to  meet  them  at  Sand  River,  and  to  send  her 
word  from  Senekal  their  whereabouts,  and  thus  a  Boon  was 
able  to  help  a  Wall-Duck  on  her  way  again  with  rejoicing 
that  a  Boon  had  met  her  on  the  path.  This  losing  of  cattle 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  travellers  by  ox-wagon  ;  many  a 
horse  and  ox  has  wandered  away  for  days,  giving  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  causing  detention  on  the  way,  sometimes  for 
weeks,  and  even  loss  of  cattle  for  months,  and  sometimes  for 
ever. 

Crossing  the  Sand  River  a  flood  of  historic  facts  came  to 
my  memory  here,  connecting  the  serious  blunders  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Dtitch  people  by  the  English  officials,  which,  in 
giving  up  the  white  man,  apart  from  English  control,  to  be  at  * 
the  mercy  of  the  black  man,  has  led  to  so  many  blunders 
since  that  time,  culminating  in  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes 
— the  late  Transvaal  war,  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
Engliah  name. 
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While  advocatiag  the  fullest  local  government  in  all  our 
arrangements  in  the  future  Confederated  States,  I  feel,  more 
or  less,  that  Bloemfontein,  like  Winburg,  will  gradually  lose 
its  Capital-like  appearance,  unless  the  future'  should  make 
Bloemfonteia  the  centre  of  the  Confederated  States  ;  but  to 
make  this  possible  a  plan  must  be  made  for  making  the  city 
attractive  to  ordinary  travellers  and  dwellers.  Some  argue 
that  America  would  never  have  been  what  she  is  but  for  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  possibly  might  not ;  but 
in  much  she  would  have  been  better  as  a  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  true  history  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  that 
separation  has  yet  to  be  written  and  understood.  My 
lecture  on  the  causes  of  the  fall,  rise,  and  future  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  will  explain  my 
confederation  views. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  Sand  River  we  came  across 
the  strayed  cattle,  and  thinking  to  help  the  benighted  Wall- 
Duck,  I  did  my  best  to  interest  some  natives  in  the  matter, 
and  thus  my  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  a  state  of 
things  I  had  often  experienced,  and  which  was  well-known  to 
all  men  who  dwell  in  these  parts.  I  requested  a  Kaffir  to 
drive  the  oxen  to  the  lady  to  allay  her  anxiety,  and  help  her 
upon  the  road.  Like  most  young  Dutchmen,  who  cannot  cross 
the  road  without  their  horses,  this  man  would  not  move  un- 
less he  could  go  and  fetch  his  horse  to  travel  upon  for  a  few 
miles,  although  I  offered  four  shiUings  for  two  hours  work. 
Now,  while  he  would  be  fetching  the  horse  the  oxen  would 
be  wandering  further  away,  perhapsinto  the  growing  crops 
of  the  farmers,  and  finally  into  the  pound,  for  it  is  compulsory 
on  all  farmers  to  send  all  cattle  found  straying  to  the  pound 
of  the  district,  so  that  stock-losers  find  their  cattle  readily ; 
therefore  it  was  important  that  he  should  start  at  once,  and 
drive  them  back  to  the  owner,  but  no,  such  was  the  laziness 
of  the  man,  that  not  even  for  the  sum  named  would  he  give 
notice  to  this  lady,  so  that  in  another  way  I  had  to  acquaint 
the  owner  of  the  whereabouts  of  her  cattle.  Now  this  is  no 
isolated  case,  for  so  long  as  the  native  races  can  get  milk  and 
mealies  or  steal  from  the  white  man,  they  will  not  work.  Now 
all  these  facts  must  lead  to  some  alteration,  which  may  need 
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the  powers  of  a  strong  Government  to  bring  about.  The 
farmer,  if  he  would  not  lose  all  his  stock  and  crops,  cannot 
afford  to  leave  the  homestead.  The  conditions  of  existence 
on  a  farm  for  pasturing  cattle,  which  this  up-land  country  is 
only  fit  for,  will  not  admit  of  his  absence,  or  he  would  soon 
have  to  mourn  with  Job,  that  the  robbers  had  come  down 
and  taken  all  his  cattle,  his  wives  and  families  all  away,  and 
he  alone  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  farmers  in  this  district  are 
well  off — widely  scattered.  A  Dutchman  feels  miserable  if  he 
can  see  another  fanner's  land  ;  it  is  a  mania  with  all  African- 
ders to  have  large  farms,  the  buying  of  which  often  ruins 
them. 

As  day  broke,  it  was  painful  to  view  the  ground,  and  the 
absence  of  grass,  and  I  wondered  how  the  cattle  lived.  That 
a  great  many  did  not,  was  evident  from  the  numbers  I  met  on 
the  path  and  in  the  grass  that  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
this  could  be  soon  got  over  if  the  farmer  could  depend  upon  the 
black  man  giving  honest  toil  for  fair  pay,  and  when  I  say  fair 
pay  I  mean  all  must  give  fair  pay  for  honest  labour,  in  return 
for  fair  pay  for  a  fair  equivalent,  under  all  conditions. 

In  my  "  How  to  Colonise  South  Africa,  and  by  Whom,"  I 
have  fully  shown  the  impossibiHty  of  a  conquering  race  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  natives  unless  a  constant  stream  of 
emigration  from  the  mother-country  regularly  occupies  the 
new  ground,  and,  if  necessary,  the  strong  arm  with  troops  lo' 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  invasion  or  disturbance  at  all 
times.  The  climate  of  the  tropics  at  all  periods  tends  to 
reduce  the  stamina  and  weaken  the  blood,  and,  therefore, 
fresh  supplies  from  the  parent  stock  is  a  necessity.  Experience 
proves  this  to  all  that  will  notice  the  facts,  in  all  our  colonies, 
not  even  America  excepted,  with  all  its  immense  natural  and 
mineral  advantages.  America  will  never  have  a  genuine 
American  white  people  to  keep  her  constantly  ahead ;  she 
will  always  need  large  drafts  of  Europeans  to  keep  up  and 
to  allow  for  the  constant  climatic  wear  and  tear,  destroying 
her — as  she  calls  it — national  life.  The  same  applies  to 
South  Africa  in  an  intensified  form ;  also  to  all  England's 
colonies,  and  that  alone  means  a  proper  settlement  of  the 
confederation  of  the  colonies  to  the  old  country.     The  con^ 
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stant  dwelling  in  all  our  tropical  climates,  makes  the  blood 
weaker,  the  tissues  thinner,  and  destroys  the  adipose  matter 
of  the  human  system,  and  in  so  doing,  destroys  the  possibility 
of  the  outcome  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  being  able  to  work  on  the  soil.  Take 
for  instance  the  Yankee  proper,  and  the  corn-stalks  of  Austra- 
lia.  They  are,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  only  fit  to  be 
overseers  of  the  native  labour.  It  is  the  future  that  will  show 
this  more  forcibly  when  the  supply  of  foreign  blood  fells 
off— and  this  explains  what  to  many  is  a  mystery,  why  our 
youth  of  both  sexes  have  all  lost  the  "  go "  in  them  in 
South  Africa,  compared  to  their  Others,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  fathers  to  get  their  sons  to  take  that  interest 
in  the  soil  so  necessary  to  keep  the  political  fabric  of 
our  colonies  together  in  the  future.  As  a  rule  the  children 
are  as  wild  as  hawks  if  in  the  country ;  in  the  towns  indolent, 
lazy,  and  indifferent.  No  wonder  that  the  country  does  net 
progress  as  it  should.  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  is 
the  colonial  motto,  in  practice  if  not  advocated ;  but  this  I 
have  fully  explained  in  my  "  How  to  Colonise  South  A&ica, 
andby  Whom,"  and  which  alone  solves  the  question  for  the 
future.  The  severance  of  the  Free  State  from  the  British 
connection  was,  and  is  admitted  by  all  intelligent  Dutchmen 
uninfluenced  by  the  imported  Hollander,  German  and  Jew,  to 
have  been  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  past,  and  they  often  in 
their  hearts  wish  that  a  reunion  could  be  brought  about,  and 
but  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  would  advocate  the 
resumption  over  all  lands  by  the  British,  independent  of  the 
Hollanders,  Germans,  and  Jews  as  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
Colony  and  State ;  for,  it  is  admitted,  that  some  have  pros- 
pered under  the  British  flag,  and  although  it  may  appear  an 
exaggeration,  it  ia  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  do  we  not  see 
English-speaking  nations  on  the  American  Continent  seeking 
English  forms  of  government  and  support  7  A  proper  settle- 
ment of  outside  and  inside  protection  will  be  the  greatest 
and  grandest  sight  yet  to  come.  A  protecting  arm  without  a 
controlling  one  will  meet  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  all, 
of  whatever  nationality ;  for  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  English  system  of  national  and  local 
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goveniinent  offers  the  greatest  security  for  life  and  property, 
and,  honestly  carried  out,  will  attract  the  Colonies  in  one 
grand  amalgamation  and  cohesion  to  Great  Britain,  which  is 
destined  to  control  the  best  interests  of  the  world.  This  was 
even  admitted  in  a  lecture  by  the  Moses  of  the  Express,  who, 
with  all  the  impudence  of  his  fathers,  claimed  England  as  his 
nationality  because  he  was  accidentally  born  under  the 
British  flag.  No,  don't,  don't  do  it  again,  Moses  ;  we  have 
had  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  your  kind  out  of 
Arabia.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  go  back  to  Palestine  with 
all  express  speed  before  you  get  your  quittance  from  your  past 
victims  of  Black  lock  and  other  blackleg  antecedents.  The 
loss  of  America,  as  part  of  the  whole,  was  the  outcome  of 
the  greatest  folly  of  the  time  of  the  madman,  George  the 
Third,  and  his  imbeciles,  who  as  foreigners  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  England.  0,  my  countrymen,  when 
shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  these  feudal  lords,  German  and 
other  impostors,  who  are  eating  up  the  heart  of  our  mighty 
England,  and,  not  content  with  all  they  have,  are  plundering 
from  the  English,  and  must  now  spread  themselves  over 
the  land  in  all  our  Colonies,  ? 

But  what  can  we  think  or  hope  of  those  that  adore  the 
Hanoverian  princes,  and  deem  it  an  honour  to  feed  and  fatten 
German  drones  and  dunces  ?  O,  why  does  old  England 
submit  to  such  open-faced  trickery  in  making  the  sons  and 
relatives  of  her  Majesty  walking  exhibitions  for  contempt  as 
public  paupers,  who  have  the  meaness  to  take  the  pay,  to 
covet  the  honours,  and,  like  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  keep 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  battle,  as  lately  witnessed  in 
Egypt  ?  And  yet  motley  crews  of  fools  shout  "  hurrah  "  when 
this  valiant  Hanoverian  returns  from  his  "  baptism  of  fire  " 
miraculously  given  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

What  are  the  meaiia  for  gioiriiig  rioh  end  great  ? 
Who  are  Ibe  men  whom  honest  people  hate  ? 
Who  are  the  folka  that  sljlf  win  the  place 
Bj  oaoitant  piHhiii);  id  thie  eager  raoe  ? 
Who  will  the  rnleri  be  in  futore  ;earf, 
Tonr  ooDntrj'  gentlemen,  jonr  Hooie  of  Pean  t 
8baU  I,  lon|[  aavered  from  mj  native  ibore 
Not  name  tiio  hideon*  ftdta  whioh  I  deplore, 
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Or  t«U  the  r«Mon  why  a  growing  bud 

Of  Eagliih  bmrta  fttijnre  their  Fatherland  t 

The  iharp  [taliaa  and  the  wheming  Qreek 

Seek  England's  shoreB  and  with  good  reatoa  leak ; 

Inolnde  each  form  of  traffic  ia  tbeir  lango, 

And  make  a  Babel  opon  each  Exohange : 

Tnm  where  ;on  toa;  the  fbreigner  yon  meet, 

A  German  band  howli  ont  in  every  street, 

Hither  from  Haakm^,  Frankfort,  Biga,  Kiel, 

Srom  Smjma,  Solo,  Atbeni,  thotuanae  a(«a], 

Fnendt  to  themaeWee,  foea  to  tbe  Commonweal. 

£aoh  oonnti^  tmder  HeaTen  tranaporta  ita  hordes, 

Onr  aerruita  now  and  presently  oar  lords. 

Each  with  his  native  braai  wina  Britiih  gold. 

Who  are  these  strangeri,  treecheroai  «nd  bold  ? 

Tbe  miser'i  creed  ii  all  the  oread  they  hold ; 

If  Heaven  were  worth  their  paini  or  did  it  pay, 

Tbroagh  UeavOD  itself  these  men  wonld  foroe  their  way; 

Bnt  what  la  germane  to  their  coble  aims 

The  greedy  Goelphs,  proljict  them,  pits'  their  claims. 

Bhall  these  impottors  take  oar  workmeo's  place. 

These  men  with  hideoaa  names,  ofloathaome  raoe. 

Who  ten  yeara  since,  before  they  made  a  noiae, 

Came  here  with  Hamboig  iheny,  hemp  and  toys? 

Is  it  no  matter  that  snob  stock  as  onra 

Eaa  been  tbe  source  of  all  thii  ooantry'e  powers. 

Has  laid  the  brood  foandatian  of  the  State, 

Bnilt  np  the  nalion  and  mode  England  great ; 

That  now,  like  vnltnrea  scenting  ont  a  prey. 

These  aapplo  tmdesmen  hnstle  as  away  ? 

Qive  them  tbeir  wa;  in  every  English  place, 

The  rarest  sight  will  be  an  English  Ckoe ; 

Qfve  German  rognes  tbeir  way,  and  ooean  o'er, 

Self-baniabeil,  we  must  seek  another  shore, 

Where  for  some  time  tbeoe  bmtee  rapaoioos,  grimi 

TheM  abarp- beaked  connoianta  will  not  follow  him. 
If  the  spirits  of  our  narly  kings,  princes,  and  warriors  ever 
wander  near  Windsor  Castle,  liow  they  must  groan  in  bitter 
anguish  on  beholding  the  Hanoverian  vultures,  and  curse  the 
hour  that  gave  to  the  world  such  monstrosities  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  vast  prowess  and  genius  of  that  heroism  which 
helped  to  make  England  a  name  among  the  nations  for  all 
time. 

Had    there  but   been  an  honest  system  carried  out  in 
America,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  America 
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and  of  England,  at  the  time  when  they  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  Englishmen,  the  mineral  wealth  of  America  would 
have  been  a  source  worked  on  behalf  of  the  English  nation, 
that  would  have  enabled  the  English  to  have  made  all  nations 
proud  of  living  under  our  Standard,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
repaid  the  English  people  for  the  original  outlay.  All  lands 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Commonwealth  should  be  open  to 
all  comers,  so  far  as  the  top  surface  is  available,  but  all 
minerals  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth, 
then  Englishmen  would  feel  willing  to  spend  the  millions 
needed  for  a  navy,  and  to  pay  even  millions  for  the  two 
services  to  uphold  all  the  rightful  conditions  of  the  colonists. 
When  one  remembers  all  that  has  been  spent  to  protect  the 
colonies,  and  will  yet  have  to  be  spent,  it  is  sometliing  out- 
rageous that  the  ^minerals  should  be  given  to  speculators  to 
procure  out  of  the  labour  of  the  workers  a  fund  that  enables 
them  to  live  without  labour.  No  finer  condition  could  be 
made  than  that  of  giving  all  lands  up  to  be  used  by  all  who 
need,  and  the  Government  to  utilise  the  underground  wealth 
for  its  general  purposes  of  defence  and  improvement.  How- 
ever, I  will  more  fully  explain  all  this  when  I  complete  my 
■'  National  Debt  History,"  with  the  times  of  America  during 
its  War  of  Independance  against,  not  the  English  people,  but 
against  the  Hanoverian  plunderers  and  blunderers  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  time  of  crime  against  the  people  of 
England, -as  well  as  of  America  and  other  portions  of  the 
globe. 

So  far  as  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Free  State  is  con- 
cerned, that  and  many  other  matters,  I  will  explain  in  my 
last  chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Free  State  Government 
and  its  Bastard  Republicanism,  with  its  Official  and  other 
follies,  which  I  am  certain  will  astonish  the  readers  of  that 
country,  also  the  dwellers  of  England  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  night  I  passed  on  my  right  the  celebrated 
Laker's  Kraal  Diamond  Fields,  the  last  speculative  effort  of 
the  Jews.  Owned  by  a  Jew,  who  by  concession  had  Jewed  a 
Boer  out  of  it,  in  trading  on  the  usual  cent,  per  cent.  st3'le, 
it  was  conceived  as  a  master-stroke  by  another  Lev — us — 
see — her  of  the  capital,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Abramic 
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Order  of  the  Hebrews  in  Bloemfontein,  due  to  the  fkct  that 
he  had  been  the  most  successful  manipulator  of  the  Boers. 
So  said  his  aged  father-in-law  ;  acd,  as  witness  the  number 
of  fanns  in  his  name,  and  who  having  made  a  few  thousands 
by  trading  and  in  various  diamond  speculations,  in  which  I 
am  pleased  to  know  at  last  he  overreached  himself,  and  lost 
it  all.  This  one,  with  the  assistance  of  a  right-hand  Bow — 
man,  and  the  All — Her — Lick — It,  of  the  celebrated  Fire- 
King  Abraham  and  the  ever-to-be-lud  help  of  a  Pinch — Us 
and  Levy—  Sure,  of  brandy- smuggling  and  gun-running 
notoriety  into  Basutoland,  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government,  and  the  land  surveyor  Bow — Wow— Man  all 
combined  in  a  financial  ring  to  bamboozle  and  plunder  the 
Softlings  of  Bloemfontein.  The  prospectus  and  circular  was 
most  glowing,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  Boers  and  others 
believe  that  they  had  another  future  for  the  Free  State. 
The  usual  salting  was  adopted  by  the  ilticits  of  Kimberley, 
and  stones  time  after  time  dropped  before  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Jews,  who  swore  by  their  God  Jehovah  they  had  picked 
the  same  up.  This  swindling  gang  for  two  months  drew 
ten  shillings  a  month  license -money,  and  the  fees  for  making 
up  in  a  chess-like  shape  the  so-called  Diamond  Land  Lots, 
the  proceeds  of  which  enabled  the  chess-land  maker  to  visit 
the  English  Jews  or  exploiters  in  Houndsditch,  to  secure 
lessons  in  a  future  "  spec,"  or  to  sell  laud  and  farms  as  here 
described. 

The  Natal  Mercury  has  been  shown  a  parchment  deed  of 
conveyance  of  what  purports  to  be  the  subdivision  of  a  farm 
containing  about  1,400  acres,  in  the  district  of  Waterberg, 
Transvaal,  British  South  Africa,  dated  1880,  the  unfortu- 
nate buyer  of  which  has  been  unable  to  find  his  land,  although 
the  seller  pocketed  two  hundred  and  twenty  golden  sove- 
reigns, that  being  the  purchase  price.  The  documents  are 
most  elaborate— got  up  in  the  usual  style  of  English  law 
instruments — prepared  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  a  city  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Dublin.  The  declarations  of  sale  and 
purchase  are  endorsed  "  V.  R.,"  with  the  royal  coat  of  anns; 
that  of  the  purchaser  is  signed  and  declared  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Mansion  House.    The  deed  caa- 
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tains  a  diagram  showing  a  house,  roads,  and  streams,  but  no 
sun'eyor's  name,  showing  it  to  be  what  it  was — one  of  those 
unsurveyed  lots  that  only  exist  on  paper. 

We  give  prominence  to  this  transaction  as  a  warning  to 
investors  not  to  be  misled  by  florid  and  imposing  title-deeds 
which,  as  in  this  case,  may  be  perfectly  worthless.  As  if  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  deed  in  question  recites  "together 
with  all  buildings,  barns,  stables  and  offices,  yards,  gardens, 
commons,  trees,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  ways,  waters,  water- 
courses, with  all  mines,  royalties,"  &c.  A  more  deliberately 
concocted  piece  of  apparently  fraudulent  deception  has  never 
been  brought  under  our  notice. 

During  the  two  months,  the  illicit  Jews  finding  that  there 
were  no  up-prices  to  tempt  them  to  continue  the  fraud,  and 
the  distance  being  so  great  from  Kimberley  to  Laker's  Kraal, 
ceased  to  drop  down  the  little  and  big  stones  they  bought  of 
the  Kaffirs  and  overseers,  and  thus  it  was  that  young  Israel 
was  caught  with  the  hlack  bag,  just  outside  Kimberley,  with 
his  eight  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  uncut  stones,  while  on 
his  way  to  Houndsditch — truly  a  ditch  of  human  hounds. 
Fortunately  he  was  caught  with  a  large  number  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  they  are  all  now  hard  at  play  at  Cape 
Town  convict  station. 

Having  pocketed  the  claim-money  for  two  months,  they, 
fearing  that  with  no  funds  they  would  soon  be  exposed, 
intimated  that  the  licence-money  need  not  be  paid  any  more, 
until  they  tried  with  machinery  how  they  might  still  take  the 
public  in.  Mr.  Fry  and  his  detectives  being  one  too  many 
for  them,  they  not  being  able  to  dig  and  drop  a  few  more 
stones  in,  so  as  to  sell  with  a  big  up-price,  have  never  since 
made  a  sign  that  they  had  even  ordered  the  machinery,  much 
less  tested  the  mine  as  an  honest  outcome  of  labour ;  and  as  it 
served  as  a  cover  to  their  brother  Jews  not  being  able  to  find 
the  means  for  what  they  knew  to  be  a  take-in,  no  further 
action  was  taken,  and  the  money  never  returned.  Of  this 
bare-faced  swindle  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  President, 
under  whose  very  nose  the  fraud  was  committed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  chance  for  another  diamond 
mine  :  the  price  now  is  not  remunerative,  and  for  more  to  be 
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found  would  ruin  Kimberley,  so  that  if  there  were  nodifficully 

in  securing  the  stones,  the  selling  price  is  not  great  enough  ti> 
pay  for  the  unearthing  of  ihem.  It  is  due  to  the  energ\'  of 
the  detectives  of  Kimbcr'ey  that  such  swindles  as  those  at 
Oliphants  Fontein,  Swarts  Dam  (some  damn  Swarts),  Koify- 
fontein,  and  other  so-called  mines  have  collapsed  entirely, 
and  since  the  big  off-coloured  stone  found  a  resting-plao- 
after  its  risky  journey  from  Kimberley  to  Jagersfonteir, 
no  special  find,  so  called,  has  appeared  to  astonish  the 
world.  The  men  who,  like  the  Strong  Arm  and  the  Cur^i 
of  Jagersfontein,  are  no  longer  solvent,  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Hebrews  and  the  banks,  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  to  white-wash  them  and  free  their  bodie<; 
from  the  fear  of  the  sheriff.  The  time  is  coming  to  show 
the  enormity  of  these  Free  State  swindlers.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  not  a  company  of  any  kind  has  been  a 
success  in  the  land  of  the  Boers.  Land-claims  that  cost 
ten  shillings  a  lot  were  afterwards  run  up  to  ^2,000,  and  sd 
long  as  the  claims  were  salted  by  the  Weals,  who  made  bul 
woe,  they  were  able  to  keep  the  thing  going,  although  not  a 
penny  was  ever  paid  in  interest  or  dividend,  or  a  single 
company  showed  a  future  prospect.  Since  that  time  the 
same  shares  have  been  sold  for  £^  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fad, 
the  failure  of  all  these  mines  is  now  historical,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  place  will  be  known  no  more. 
The  small  profits  since  the  large  output  at  Kimberley  do 
not  allow  a  continuation  of  the  Jew  loungers  and  buyers  of 
stolen  property  to  flourish  ;  and  now  that  the  illicit  trade  is 
almost  a  failure,  all  new  speculations  have  ceased  for  a  time 
in  the  Free  State,  for  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and  lying  Daniels 
and  Co.,  who  have  transferred  their  operations  to  the  old 
land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  the  Transvaal,  who  was  so 
nicely  taken  in,  so  they  say,  by  their  old  grandfather 
Solomon.  They  say  he  was  the  wisest  of  his  race — tht 
wisest  man  they  ever  had — and  if  they  have  any  other 
information  besides  what  he  and  their  old  Book  state  to 
confirm  it,  the  quicker  they  let  the  world  know  and  have  it 
the  better,  for  since  people  have  begim  to  read  iheir  Bibles 
they  have  grave  doubts  about  his  wisdom.     That  he  was  a 
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knave,  a  liar,  a  libertine,  and  a  sensualist  of  the  worst 
order  and  description,  his  song,  dedicated  to  himself, 
fully  testifies  and  bears  out — a  song  that  if  sui^  upon 
the  platform  of  the  music  halls  would  soon  have  the 
chamberlain  of  morality  down  upon  them.  I  am  certain  that 
in  these  days  of  intelligent  women,  he  would  stand  no  chance 
of  getting  so  many  wives  or  concubines,  and  into  the  bargain  a 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  supposed,  so  say  the  Jews,  to  have 
dug  out  of  the  very  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  now  offered  by 
Solomon's  sons  and  granted  on  to  a  German  Grant — ee, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  being  so  much  in  love  with  Solomon, 
she  had  no  time  to  secure  all  the  gold  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Transvaal  Gold  Fields.  Talk  of  Cetewayo,  he  was  a 
moderate  man,  and  yet.  poor  fellow,  he  knew  not  the  Lord  of 
Israel,  although  he  would,  as  a  man  of  war,  so  they  say  of  the 
Lord  of  the  local  jews,  be  one  of  his  own  after  his  own 
heart.  The  time  has  arrived  to  expose  all  these  monstrous 
tales  palmed  on  the  people  by  the  Jews,  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  in  their  temple.  How  all  was  collected  in  a 
generation  is  not  stated,  and,  if  so,  another  proof  of  the 
thousand  per  cent  that  must  have  been  going  on  even  in 
those  days.  The  probability  is  that  they  bought  some  gold, 
and  covered  the  pillars  frith  Dutch  metal,  and  as  no  one  of 
the  common  people  was  allowed  into  what  they  called  their 
"  holy  of  holies,"  no  one  outside  the  fraud,  if  detected,  com- 
plained,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  those  days  to  speak 
against  these  priests,  and  what  they  called  their  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  enough  to  take  them  outside  the  camp,  to  be  stoned  as  a 
warning  to  others.  There  was  no  chance  for  reformers  in 
those  days.  Abiram  and  his  party  to  witness  —  without 
dynamite  the  ground  opened,  and  swallowed  them  all  up  with 
their  famihes.  With  all  these  big  swindles,  we  can  only  say, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Christian  and  the  outside  slaves 
will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  under  false  pretences  of  im- 
told  wealth,  nor  all  over  the  world  believe  thelie.  If  they  will 
not  speak  the  truth  and  act  honestly,  1  must  take  upon 
myself  the  task  of  reading  them  a  lesson  &om  their  own  book, 
and  their  past  acts,  which  shall  compel  the  outside  plunderers 
to  alter  these  conditions.     The  Jew  and  his  tricks  are  getting 
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too  common,  and  a  nuisance  as  well  as  a  loss,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  and  unborn  generations,  all  these  plunder- 
ings  must  cease.  I  write  as  I  ^nd,  and  am  determined  not 
to  keep  silence  any  longer  ;  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
robberies,  plunderings  and  swindles  must  no  longer  be 
permitted  under  the  British  flag,  if  under  any  other. 

The  cold,  biting,  morning  air  made  me  long  for  coffee ;  but, 
alas  !  nothing  hot  was  possible  for  me  ;  all  through  that  long 
night  of  intense  suffering,  in  that  open  cart,  with  no  shelter 
from  right  or  left,  back  or  front,  truly  I  felt  was  it  for  this 
I  had  paid  my  ^3  los.  from  Bethlehem,  to  ride  through, 
without  shelter,  to  Winburg  7  Alas,  alas  1  the  sun  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  until  he  got  up  and  warmed  the  Earth  no  life 
around  would  be  visible.  I  felt  this  most  keenly  from  my 
exposed  position.  Time  after  time  I  fell  asleep  in  a  sitting 
posture,  only  to  awaken  by  the  feeling  that  my  head  had 
jumped  from  my  neck-socket.  The  mules  rushing  along, 
allowing  me  no  time  to  know  if  my  head  was  off  my  shoulders 
or  lying  on  my  neck ;  my  eyelids  positively  refused  to  hold 
up,  and  my  condition  made  my  body  feel  that  limp  and 
exhausted,  that,  but  for  the  constant  view  I  had  mentally 
of  Old  England,  and  the  many  friends  there,  and  my  friends 
and  family  in  the  Colony,  and  my  loss  to  all  generally,  that  I 
felt  that  I  must  not,  dare  not  give  way,  and  it  seemed  so 
difficult  to  give  up  the  ghost  and  spirit  without  consent  in 
leaving  one  :  and  when  I  felt  that  this  was  all  due  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  our  postal  arrangements  in  not  knowing  that  it  was 
as  much  their  duty  to  provide  accommodation  for  travellers 
as  well  as  the  carrying  of  the  mail-bags,  and  their  work— if 
they  could  not  or  would  not  boil  the  stones  soft  in  the  way — 
was  at  least  to  remove  them  out  of  the  path,  as  they  take 
toll  for  the  same.  I  only  found  vent  for  my  feelings  in  bitter 
wr^th  at  the  foUy  of  the  President  and  the  Hollander 
officials,  who  permitted  such  wretched  conditions  That  it 
was  so  cannot  be  denied,  for  on  the  word  of  the  head  of  the 
public  works,  who  stated  at  a  pubhc  meeting  in  Bloemfcntein 
that,  out  of  the  ;^i  3,000  a  year  raised  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair,  not  ^3.000  of  real  value  was  given  or  spent  upon  the 
roads.    The  land  originally  stolen,  and  now,  later,  the  aiooiy 
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to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  and  no  account  rendered  when 
the  farmers  demanded  the  same — what  a  rotten  condition  of 
things  I 

Withall  this,  it  was  with  feelings  of  gladness  unspeakable  that 
we  rushed  over  the  last  few  stones  into  the  fonner  capital  of 
the  Free  State.  With  a  rush  I  made  my  way  to  the  hotel  for 
coffee  to  warm  my  half-frozen  body,  and  to  securea  long  rest ; 
but,  O,  horror  of  horrors  !  contemplate  with  me,  that,  after 
travelling  in  an  open  cart  for  fifteen  hours  with  no  possibihty 
all  through  the  night  of  sleeping,  {or,  not  even  with  post-bags, 
was  it  possible  to  sit  in  the  best  of  positions.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  night-cold  atmosphere  that  I  would  willingly 
have  laid  me  down  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  cart  if  it  had 
been  possible,  but  no  such  chance  for  me  ;  the  exhaustion, 
and  then,  after  all  this  torture,  only  to  find  that,  if  I  woixld 
get  on,  I  must  start  in  about  four  hours  after  my  arrival 
in  Winburg,  or  wait  over  the  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  start 
on  the  Tuesday  for  Bloemfontein — two  days  lost  through  bad 
arrangements  1  But  even  this  latter  to  me,  in  my  then  con- 
dition, was  preferable.  So  I  elected  to  stay  at  the  hotel, 
make  up  these  "  Jottings,"  and  gather  up  all  I  could  of  this 
historical  village  for  my  future  readers.  With  this  decision  I 
at  once  retired  to  rest,  in  the  hope  of  falling  asleep ;  but, 
alas !  such  was  my  nervous  condition,  intensified  by  the  noise 
in  front  of  my  window,  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  some 
hours ;  proving  to  me  that  not  a  single  hotel  was  ever  built 
in  the  Free  State  with  an  idea  of  comfort  for  the  traveller^ 
but  simply  as  a  money-making  home  for  the  proprietor. 
Money,  either  Dutch  or  English,  could  not  procure  peace, 
quietness,  or  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  my 
'  people  at  Bloemfontein,  determined  to  find  out  all  about 
Winburg  and  its  people,  put  up  with  all  torture,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Dame  Fortune — that  cruel  jade  to  all  philosophers 
and  martyrs. 

It  being  Sunday  at  Winburg  I  went  to  the  Dutch  Church 
to  secure  all  good  information.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  struc- 
tures built  by  the  Dutch  people,  when  Winburg  was  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State.     As  a.  place  of  worship  it   is  but  little 
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attended.  A  few  oF  the  formers  of  the  neighbourhood,  now 
and  then,  give  a  call,  but,  as  a  nile,  these  visits  are  few  and 
Ear  between.  Most  visitors  there  are  under  the  impres^on 
that  they  are  fulfilling,  if  not  the  whole,  the  best  part  of  the 
duty  of  man.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  fciil  to  see  that 
creeds  make  men  any  more  moral,  than  other  men  who  are 
without  them,  and  it  is  time  that  the  constant  going  to  church 
should  show  something  more  than  mere  habit.  By  their 
works  and  faith  and  &uits,  ye  shall  knew  them,  is  as  true  now 
as  when  uttered.  The  Dutch  service  at  its  best  is  a  very 
poor  one,  and  certainly  the  pastor  does  not  attempt  to  tire 
his  audience  too  much,  or  give  them  Welsh  for  Hebrew. 
Thanks  are  returned,  and  prayers  offered  that  their  God  in 
his  good  mercy  will  send  them  an  abundance  of  rain  and  give 
them  power  to  coerce  the  Kaffirs,  preserve  them,  and  to  add 
to  their  increase  in  giving  two  lambs  a  year  to  each  ewe ;  and 
if  he  will  but  hearken  to  their  requests,  they  will  not  even 
promise,  as  Jacob  did  of  old,  that  if  the  Lord  would  b«t  give 
the  increase,  he  would  bargain  to  give  Him  to  maintain  His 
priests  ten  per  cent  of  the  supply.  How  liberal  of  wife-selling 
old  Jacob — ninety  per  cent  for  himself,  and  ten  per  cent  foi 
His  priests — so  that,  in  reality,  the  giver  of  it  all  got  nothing 
of  it  back  for  all  His  kindness,  if  the  account  is  all  true.  The 
Dutchmen  of  to-day  make  no  such  bargain,  but  as  their  hearts 
move  them,  and  as  the  produce  is  in  hand  at  the  time,  so  they 
take  unto  the  Predikant,  when  they  go  to  the  "  Kirk  "  or  at 
"  Nachtmaal,"  and  as  none  know  what  the  other  has  given, 
no  one  knows  what  the  Predikant  has  received ;  not  that  they 
give  on  the  principle  that  what  they  give  with  the  right  hand 
should  not  be  made  known  by  the  left.  In  all  this  they  do  not 
expose  their  gifts,  as  they  hope  that  all  have  given  in  propor- 
tion to  their  superfluity,  and  thus  they  place  their  parson  in 
the  position  of  a  secret  and  sacred  pauper,  and  as  he  hopes 
for  such  unknown  gifts,  he  cajoles  and  flatters  in  proportion 
to  their  several  donations  of  butter,  flesh  or  other  turn 
produce,  and  works  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  their  lives 
from  its  early  past  until  its  close.  Surely  the  time  has 
arrivfd  when  all  this  wretched  mockery  should  cease,  and 
that  men  understanding  the  brotherhood  fA   man  and  the 
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fatherhood  of  God  should  live  in  hannony  with  all  tnith.The 
Wesleyans  of  this  dull,  wretphed  place,  not  to  appear  behind 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  borrow  the  Court  House,  where  in 
co-operative  singing,  they  think  they  are  paying  their  respects 
to  what  they  know  of  as  the  highest  God,  What  a  marvel  is 
the  littleness  of  men  here,  as  in  other  such  places.  After  long 
prayers  and  sundry  ejaculations,  some  local  or  district 
preacher,  as  on  this  Sunday,  tells  his  audience  in  the  softest 
or  strongest  tones,  vowing  that  faith  is  the  one  evidence  of  a 
true  christian,  although  works  help  to  show  much,  but  by 
faith  shall  they  be  satisfied,  saved,  and  see  the  Lord.  T  do 
believe  in  works— public  works  of  utility,  by  means  of 
Imperial,  Colonial  or  Republican  money,  and  such  faith  has 
been  to  me  the  most  constant  of  all  struggles  for  a  higher  form 
of  work,  and  the  lower  one  for  the  maintenance  of  my  family, 
and  seeing  the  false  position  of  men  who  only  believe  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  have  faith  that  they  are  saved,  and  their 
salvation  is  sure  ;  when  they  live  in  such  discredit  to  them- 
selves, and,  although  they  assemble  in  Court-Houses,  where 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  expected  to  be  uttered, 
we  find  the  whole  ot  these  heroes  putting  faith  in  fees,  and 
supporting  the  mouth-pieces  of  untruth,  because  they  will  not 
simply  read  the  Bible  by  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  reading  of 
all  other  books.  Some  one  at  the  end  of  the  service  gave  me 
a  Booth's  Wav  Cry,  and  as  it  was  the  first  one  I  had  got  hold 
of  in  this  land,  I  was  truly  delighted,  but  was  astonished  that 
men  could  be  so  easily  gulled.  To  read  of  the  ascending  into 
Heaven  of  their  band-master,  and  to  know  that  he  had  joined 
the  Holy  Trinity  band  up  there,  and  that  his  "knee-drill "  would 
he  there  perfect,  is  so  ludicrous,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  sad 
that  one  is  horrified  and  disgusted ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
one  is  almost  paralysed  in  effort  with  any  idea  that  such  can 
be  saved  here  on  earth,  much  less  in  Heaven.  I  almost 
felt  that  such  company  would  be  abominable,  and  that  their 
room  would  be  preferable,  and  when  I  read  the  paltry  defence 
of  Booth  on  the  charge  of  immorality,  I  smiled  at  his  old  age 
sillyness  or  credulity  in  supposing,  that,  when,  as  they  called 
it, "creeping  for  Jesus,"  with  no  lights  in  a  room  for  two  hours, 
with  a  company  of  both  sexes,  it  would  not  lead  to  more  than 
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V  creeping,"  it  was  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  frere  more  thanhuman. 
Of  course  he  would  deny  this  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
thousands  to  provide  for  his  large  family,  and  his  other  private 
purposes,  and  to  flatter  his  army  of  interested  officers,  and 
the  ignorant  recruits  who  believed  that  there  had  to  come 
somehow  after  a  Heavenly  Marshal's  Baton.  Such  men  will 
utter  any  lie  to  lead  daughters  to  disobey  their  parents,  if  they 
have  means  and  can  be  secured  for  their  sons  in  marriage, 
and  thus  cover  their  shame.  Possibly  the  Army  was  started 
in  good  faith,  but  it  has  now  lapsed  into  a  money-making 
arrangement  for  himself,  family,  followers  and  dupes. 

Publican  Booth  exacts  from  them  an  obedience  more 
implicit  than  that  claimed  by  the '  Pope ;  and  pretends  to 
interpret  the  extent  of  the  power  ot  God,  saying  that  God 
"  cannot  work  effectively  by  any  soldiers  who  are  not  fully 
obedient  to  their  leaders."  A  true  Salvation  Army  officer 
renders  (he  says)  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superiors.  It 
is  instinctive  with  him  to  obey — he  would  rather  obey  than 
argue  ;  he  would  rather  somebody  else  decided  for  him  than 
decide  for  himself.  In  opposition  to  all  this  folly  and  mer- 
cenary motives,  read  what  the  humanitarian,  George  Chainey 
says: — 

Only  through  a  knowledge  of  what  science  teaches,  can  we 
feel  at  home  in  this  world.  He  who  fails  to  do  this  must 
continue,  like  the  religious  men  of  old,  to  feel  as  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  science  is  only  the  means, 
not  the  end.  One  may  know  much  of  science,  and  yet  be  as 
cruel  as  the  tiger  and  relentless  as  the  grave.  The  finest  and 
most  important  side  of  our  manhood  or  womanhood  may 
remain  untouched  and  undeveloped  after  the  most  complete 
education  in  technical  science.  All  scientific  knowledge  and 
invention  should  be  received  as  means  to  the  great  end  of 
making  this  world  a  fit  and  beautiful  place  to  live  in.  Theo- 
logical knowledge  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  men  and 
women  the  way  to  God  and  heaven  ;  science  should  teach  us 
the  way  to  man  and  earth.  What  we  want  in  the  place  of  the 
Church  is  the  school-house,  but  improved  and  sustained  by 
all  the  devotion  and  wealth  so  long  given  to  the  Church.    M 
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ever  this  is  done,  what  we  call  civilization  will  be  known  of  as 
barbarism.  Then  men  and  women  will  think  of  the  age  that 
turned  millions  of  people,  for  the  production  of  wealth,  into 
mere  supplementary  wheels  and  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  in 
the  same  light  as  we  do  of  the  age  that  sustained  the  inquisitor 
and  lit  the  fires  of  religious  persecution.  Science,  made 
humane,  will  yet  be  the  saviour  of  the  world  ;  but,  left  to 
itself,  it  will  simply  deliver  us  from  the  tyrant  priest  and  king, 
to  make  us  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant  merchant  and  capitalist. 
Supplemented  by  the  principle  that  will  make  the  first 
question  of  all  production  the  development,  health*  and 
happiness  of  those  who  labour  in  its  factories,  every  factory 
will  be  a  temple  of  this  world's  best  faith,  hope,  and  worship 
of  humanity  ;  but,  left  to  itself,  every  factory  is  a  dungeon  too 
damnable  in  its  horrible  cruelty  and  destruction  of  health  and 
joy  to  be  described. 

It  is  quite  true  that  earnest  scientists,  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
are  studying  it  in  its  relation  to  a  philosophical  and  rational 
adjustment  of  all  the  relations  of  society,  while  others  are 
seeking  to  discover  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  human  race," 
as  we  do  of  our  cattle  and  horses.  Both  are  essential,  but 
only  as  steps  to  the  grand  consummation  that  will  follow  in 
their  wake  when  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  is  applied  to  all 
industry  and  social  organisation,  genera!  education,  and 
personal  culture. 

The  world  is  often  likened  to  a  school  or  a  stage.  But  it 
can  also  be  likened  to  a  garden,  in  which  the  perfection  of 
each  plant  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  its  development. 
In  a  garden  some  plants  are  poor  because  the  seed  was  poor, , 
others  because  the  soil  was  too  weak,  and  others  because  it  was 
too  strong.  Some  are  too  much  in  the  shade,  and  too  little 
in  the  sun ;  some,  because  isolated  from  necessary  support 
that  would  have  been  afforded  by  other  plants,  and  others  by 
being  pressed  for  room  ;  some  by  having  been  planted  out  of 
season,  and  others  by  insects  and  parasites  and  want  of 
proper  care  from  the  gardener.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  gardeners  may  have  done  the  b^st  they  could  according 
to  their  strength  and  wisdom.  In  time  they  may  learn  by 
experience  to  overcome  all  these  defects.    Now  the  world  is  a 
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garden,  in  which  the  thinkers  are  the  only  gardeners.  Under 
their  directions  all  work  of  planting  and  weeding  is  done. 
But,  though  they  do  the  best  they  can,  we  can  find  all  kinds 
of  imperfections.  In  some  cases,  pre-natal  influences  have 
never  given  an  even  chance  in  life.  Some  are  too  solitary, 
and  some  too  crowded ;  some  cursed  by  poverty,  and  others 
by  riches;  some  by  too  much  shadow  of  sorrow,  and  others 
by  too  much  light  of  mirth. 

Now,  the  hope  of  the  world  is  that  the  thinkers  may  become 
so  wise  in  their  superintendence  as  to  remedy  all  these  defects, 
A  plant  instinctively  presses  forward  to  perfect  development 
when  the  conditions  are  right.  So  do  men  and  women.  The 
thinkers  or  gardeners  of  the  world  ought  to  toil  in  the  spirit  of 
a  wise  gardener.  Where  the  soil  is  cursed  by  poverty  it 
should  be  enriched.  Where  too  rich,  such  heavy  demands 
should  be  made  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  tax,  as  to 
restore  its  healthiest  condition.  When  men  and  women  are 
too  thick  they  should  be  weeded  out,  and  planted  where  they 
are  too  few.  Poor  seed  should  never  be  allowed  a  chance  to 
grow.  The  cares  and  pleasures  of  life  should  be  so  fairly 
divided  as  to  keep  any  one  from  being  destroyed  by  too  niuch 
shade  of  sorrow  or  light  of  mirth.  But  all  this  will  never  be 
done  until  we  labour  in  the  noblest  and  most  humane  spirit. 
We  must  free  our  minds  from  the  idea  that  men  and  women 
are  blind  and  halt,  unclean  and  vicious,  stupid  and  bigoted, 
repulsive  and  cruel,  because  they  want  to  be  so.  All  these 
ideas  of  life  spring  from  the  idea  of  a  creative  will  that  has 
given  to  man  the  power,  no  matter  how  he  may  be  born  or 
educated,  to  control  his  own  destiny.  Every  fact  of  science 
renders  this  conception  absurd.  When  this  becomes  clear  to 
our  thinkers,  they  will  aim  to  produce  human  perfection  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  growth,  instead  of  preaching  and 
demanding  it  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Instead  of 
saying.  Do  this  or  be  damned,  we  shall  surround  all  with  such 
conditions  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything 
else.  Then  life  will  become  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts  rather 
than  a  science  or  duty.  We  shall  aim  at  the  highest  personal 
development,  not  because  we  are  commanded  from  without  or 
have  learned  how  by  science,  but  because  we  are  s^f-impelled 
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by  the  force  of  our  own  gravity.  The  joy  of  every  true  artist 
is  in  bis  work.  He  labours  to  satisfy  bis  own  demand  for 
beauty  rather  than  for  any  reward. 

It  is  in  this  sense  principally  that  art  holds  the  secret  of  life. 
Whoever  labours  in  the  artistic  spirit  mingles  his  thought  and 
love  with  the  work  of  his  hands.  To  produce  men  and 
women  perfect  in  all  physical,  mental,  and  affectional  powers 
should  be  the  supreme  object  of  universal  devotion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Catechism,  our  chief  duty  was  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.  According  to  the  new  Catechism, 
our  first  duty  is  to  glorify  man  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.  And 
whoever  shall  do  ought  to  glorify  Humanity  shall  swell  fur 
ever  the  music  of  this  world's  joy.  As  far  as  possible,  all 
education  should  tend  to  guide  each  one  to  the  work  he  or 
she  can  take  pleasure  in.  Children  instead  of  being  chained 
to  a  desk  and  crammed  with  knowledge,  ought  to  imbibe, it, 
as  they  do  health  and  joy,  romping  in  the  fields  or  by  the 
seashore.  A  system  of  games  can  be  easily  devised  by  which 
every  physical  power,  form,  and  expression  would  t>e  developed 
just  as  thoroughly  as  the  true  artist  aims  to  put  them  into  a 
picture  or  statue.  In  the  same  way,  they  should  be  made  to 
assimilate  all  the  grand  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  world's 
greatest  thinkers  and  heroes. 

Secularists,  having  been  delivered  &om  the  fearful  fascina- 
tion that  holds  so  many  captive  to  the  skies,  must  learn  to  look 
around,  and  beholds  our  gods  and  goddesses  in  men  and 
women ;  our  prayers  our  daily  duties ;  our  hopes  in  our 
children ;  our  creed,  the  demonstrations  of  science ;  our  Bible, 
all  books  in  which  men  have  written  the  record  of  their 
thought  and  experience  on  the  earth ;  our  Church,  the  whole 
human  race ;  our  joys  in  the  onward  march  of  progress  and 
sweet  loves  of  our  earthly  lives  ;  and  all  our  inspiration  to 
lofty  courage  and  high  endeavour  from  the  vision  of  the  future, 
when  man  shall  come  to  his  own  ;  when  each  child  bom  into 
this  world  shall  find  all  the  avenues  of  truth  open  to  his 
exploring  mind ;  when  the  only  heaven  men  shall  strive  to 
win  shall  be  on  the  earth,  and  the  highest  honour  known  shall 
be — to  be  a  man. 

GeoRGB  Chainsy. 
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THE     RELIGIOUS    VIEWS     OF    LORD     BVRON. 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  immortality.  We  are 
miserable  enough  in  this  life  without  the  absurdity  of  specu— 
lating  upon  another.  If  men  are  to  live,  why  die  at  all  ?  and 
if  they  die,  why  disturb  the  sweet  sound  sleep  that '  knows  no 
waking  '?  .  .  .  If  a  good  Pagan  will  go  to  heaven  and  a 
bad  Nazarene  to  hell,  Argal,  I  argue  like  the  grave-digger, 
why  are  not  all  men  Christians,  or  why  are  any  ?  ,  .  .  I 
am  no  Platonist ;  I  am  nothing  at  all.  But  I  would  sooner 
be  a  Paulician,  Manichean,  Spinozist,  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian, 
Zoroastrian,  than  one  of  the  seventy-two  villainous  sects  who 
are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  love  of  the  Lord  anil 
hatred  of  each  other.  .  .  .  Let  us  live  well,  if  possible, 
and  die  without  pain.  The  rest  is  with  God,  who  assuredly, 
had  he  come  or  sent,  would  have  made  himself  manifest  to 
the  nations  and  intelligible  to  all. 

"  One  remark,  and  1  have  done.  The  basis  of  your  religion 
is  injustice.  The  Son  of  God,  the  pure,  the  immaculate,  the 
innocent,  is  sacrificed  for  the  guilty.  This  proves  his  heroism, 
but  no  more  does  away  with  man's  guilt  than  a  schoolboy's 
volunteering  to  be  Bogged  for  another  would  exculpate  the 
dunce  from  negligence.  .  .  .  1  *do  not  believe  in  any 
revealed  religion,  because  no  religion  is  revealed  ;  and  if  it 
pleases  the  church  to  damn  me  for  not  allowing  a  nonentity, 
I  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  '  great  first  cause '  (least 
understood),  who  must  do  what  is  most  proper,  though  I  con- 
ceive he  never  made  anything  to  be  tortued  in  another  life, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  this.  .  .  Let  us  make  the  most  of 
life,  and  leave  dreams  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg," — "  Memoir 
of  Francis  Hodgson,  Provost  of  Eton,"  by  his  son,  Rev.  Jas. 
T.  Hodgson,  M.A.  (2  vols.,  Macmillan  ;  187S). 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

On  the  principle  that  we  never  know  the  value  of  our 
blessings,  the  advantage  of  a  good  wife,  husband,  or  friend, 
until  we  lose  them,  so  I  fully  enjoyed  the  bed  at  the  Winburg 
Hotel,  after  feeling  the  loss  of  good,  comfortable  accommo- 
dation and  the  want,  of  a  bed  for  three  nights  previous. 
Exhausted  nature  could  not  hold  out  any  longer,  so  I  played 
the  sluggard  ;  and  certainly  a  little  more  sleep,  a- little  more 
slumber  was  then  needed  to  get  over  my  shattered,  nervous 
condition,  and  rest  was  indeed  a  Boon  to  me  at  that  time. 
Although  I  have  often  worked-out  some  new  idea  on  the 
broad  of  my  back  on  my  bed  during  my  South  African 
red-hot  condition  of  having  my  isolated  bed  all  to  myself, 
recognising  that,  as  a  matter  of  health,  it  is  better  to  sleep 
alone ;  and  although  it  may  be  true,  as  that  old  fool  Solomon 
said,  that  two  in  a  bed  gives  warmth,  it  is  far  better  in  a 
tropical  climate  for  single  beds  to  be  the  rule,  and  only 
under  the  best  and  purest  conditions  to  be  the  exception. 
At  last  1  could  play  the  sluggard  no  longer,  so  I  jumped  up, 
refreshed  in  body  and  raind  after  so  much  exhaustion,  and 
determined  that  I  would,  no  never,  have  such  another 
time  of  travel  in  South  Africa.  It  can  be  believed  that  no 
business  man  ever  travels  in  South  Africa  for  pleasure,  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  arrangements  and  con- 
veniences. The  roads  and  the  accommodation,  as  a  rule,  are 
^  bad  that  it  creates  disgust,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
and  how  a  people,  led  by  what  they  think  the  wisest  of  all 
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men,  in  the  person  of  their  solemn  Sol<Hnon-Uke  President, 
and  who  desire  the  good  opinion  of  other  Europeans,  can 
allow  such  conditions  to  exist,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  for  want  of  more  civilised  and  advanced  men  of 
life  and  action,  the  State  has  become  Kaffirised,  and  deadened 
the  old  and  young  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

At  the  dinner-table  we  had  the  never-to-be-foi^tten  course 
of  shaap-fiesh  and  pompoen,  or,  to  Englishise  it,  pumpkin 
and  mutton,  or  goat-flesh,  the  only  fodder  for  man,  woman, 
or  child,  you  can  secure  at  the  wayside  houses,  and  that 
so  indifferently  cooked  that  I  defy  anyone  to  enjoy  it  at 
any  time,  in  any  true  sense,  even  if  by  chance  they  escape 
an  attack  of  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  which  usually  follows 
a  meal  of  the  tough  meat  that  can  alone  be  got  at  all  times. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  the  grass-sticks  that  the  cattle  con- 
sume, and  the  deficiency  of  vegetables  adds  to  your  disgust, 
as  not  only  are  you  subjected  to  bad-road  conditions,  but  the 
loss  of  good  food,  added  to  all  the  other  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  whilst  passing  over  what  is  called  a  Free  State, 
but  really  the  most  unfortunate  State  in  the  world. 

All  these  annoyances  are  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
in  South  Africa.  Bad  vehicles,  bad  carts,  with  no  rest  id  any 
way,  half  or  quite  drunken  drivers  losing  the  way  or  soaashing 
up  the  coach  or  cart,  the  abominable  food,  and  the  way  it  is 
served  up,  altogether  creates  a  feeling  of  indescribable  indig- 
nation. One  must  speak  strongly  against  all  the  indignities 
and  extortions  practised  upon  the  traveller  in  going  over  such 
a  country,  and  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion  conc^ning 
this  God-forsaken  land:  that  it  must  have  been  late  on 
Saturday  night  when  that  top  layM-  of  stones,  called  the  Free 
State,  was  made  and  finished,  and  still  later  when  the  dwel- 
lers of  the  land  were  bom  on  its  bosom.  There  can,  even 
then,  be  no  excuse.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration  there  is  no  palliation  for  the  European 
immigrant.  Hollanders,  in  allowing  these  things  to  exist 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they  fleece  the  Dutch- 
man so  continually,  and  have  the  impudence  to  assot 
that  the  Dutchman  or  Africander  cannot  do  without  them. 
It  was  perhaps  pardonable  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  U 
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amounte  to  a)l  concerned  to  a  crime  to  allow  its  continuance 
ID  the  nineteenth.  With  a  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  the  Dutchman  shouted  out,  Win-the-Burg,  I  hastily 
took  breaktast,  which  for  a  wonder  was  tolerable,  and 
wandered  over  the  town  in  search  of  all  that  was  interesting 
or  worth  noticing.  The  market  square,  as  in  all  Dutch 
towns,  was  large,  and  ample  for  all  business ;  the  houses  all 
round  the  square,  of  the  usual  small  Dutch  style,  were  shut 
up  all  the  week,  and  only  nsed  on  the  Sunday,  on  which  day 
the  owners  occupied  them  when  they  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  church,  giving  to  this,  as  to  most  other 
towns,  a  wretched,  woe-begone,  death -stricken  appearance, 
rather  calculated  to  depress  than  to  exhilarate.  But  only  for 
these  small,  Dutch,  squ&re  houses  in  all  the  towns  so-called 
in  the  Free  State,  there  would  but  be  a  hamlet  for  every 
town.  The  officials  seemed  to  be  the  most  ostentatious  in 
this  the  oldest  town  in  the  Free  State.  High,  black, 
chimney-pot  hats,  that  certainly  could  be  bought  in  London 
ibr  4S.  gd.,  and  the  usual  white  tie  and  black  coat,  all 
betokeniog  much  satisfaction  with  themselves,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  governmental  circles,  more  especially  in  the  Bloem- 
fontein  capital.  The  storekeepers  looked  almost  hopeless,  as 
if  a  few  months  would  land  them  in  despair,  or  in  the 
Bloemfontein  lunatic  asylum — the  monstrosity  built  by  Public 
Works  Inspector  Halle — after  the  designs  of  the  German 
hinatic  asylums  that  his  grandfather  built,  as  ordered  by  the 
Emperor,  who  being  dissatisfied  with  his  wretched  catering 
when  ordered  to  provide  the  Imperial  dinner,  kindly  turned 
him  into  the  builder- in -general  of  lunatic  asylimis,  prepara- 
tory to  his  occupying  a  room  therein  after  he  had  built 
the  same— at  least,  I  gathered  so  from  his  remarks  when  he 
lectured  on  his  (h)art  at  the  Literary  Association.  The  only 
exception  to  this  hopeless  despair  was  seen  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  sons  of  Abraham-Ham,  Jacob-Cob,  Isaac-Sac ; 
the  future  was  not  so  black  to  them  as  others — a  lurid  light 
could  be  made  to  tighten  up  their  darkness  and  despair  at  the 
expense  of  the  lire-offices,  which  never  entered  the  heart 
of  the  other  (Gentile)  traders  of  Winburg.  So  hope  was 
always    before   them,    in    light-furnishing  (or    baakruptcy) 
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hotels  and  canteens  in  any  number ;  not  because  they  sfaonld 
lead  to  drinking,  but  because  they  gave  to  men  a  spirit  which 
for  the  time  being  produced  oblivion.  Poverty  is  not  all  due  to 
drink  ;  but  drink  may  be,  aud  is  often  due  to  positive  poverty. 
Men  rush  where  there  is  a  Httle  life  and  jollity,  and  in  the 
glass  deaden  their  senses,  and  so  forget  for  a  season  their 
miserable  misfortunes,  which  may  be  due,  as  I  think  is  the 
case  in  this  town,  to  nature's  cruelty  and  man's  folly  ;  but 
which  with  wisdom,  but  not  from  on  high,  but  on  this  earth, 
can  be  defied  at  alt  times. 

While  here  I  was  struck  by  the  extreme  want  of  vegetation, 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  whole  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  1  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  depressed  countenances 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  drunken  despair.  The  wind  blew 
a  hurricane — the  usual  daily  annoyance  I  was  told — and  the 
very  streets  seemed  destitute  of  anything  to  cheer  the  eye 
or  please  the  senses,  and  all  for  want  of  water :  no  green 
trees  to  shelter  the  town  from  the  periodical  wintry  blasts 
that  were  positively  cruel  in  all  ways.  One  felt  that  only 
necessity  could  induce  any  human  being  to  live  in  such 
a  miserable  hole,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  men  of  no 
means  were  put  into  hotels  as  part  proprietors  by  the  Dutch 
agents,  in  the  hope  that  desperation  would  give  them  energy 
and^o  enough  to  enable  them  to  live,  if  not  to  pay  their  rent  or 
their  creditors.  And  yet  beneath  their  feet  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  nature's  pure  liquid,  and  only  waiting  to  be  dug-for  to 
give  an  ample  supply,  for  all  domestic  and  gardening  purposes, 
that  would  have  made  this  place  another  Eden,  and  in  a  true 
sense  prove  that  man,  by  labour  with  the  pick,  spade,  and  drill, 
could  Win-the-burg  for  the  advantage  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
To  raise  the  water — that  very  general  nuisance,  the  wind, 
would  have  raised  it  tor  the  people.  In  a  windy  country 
like  the  Free  State,  which  is,  from  its  height,  one  vast  breezy 
plain,  it  speaks  but  little  for  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
in  not  having  erected  their  windmills  in  greater  number  for 
the  purposes  of-irrigation  and  general  water  supply.  They 
are  simple  in  construction,  cheap  in  maintenance,  and  not 
very,  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  following  proves  what 
can  be  done,  and  what  should  be  done  at  once  in  Winbui^g.  ■ 
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IRRIGATION  AND  WINDMILL-PUMPS. 
Umtaia  Serald. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
new  Windmill-Pump,  erected  on  Mr,  M,  White's  properly, 
across  the  river,  which  we  have  previously  referred  to. 

The  mill  is  strikingly  simple  in  appearance,  and  the  work 
performed  by  it  surprises  those  who  note  its  outline.  It  is 
placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  70  feet  above  the  level, 
and  consists  oi  a  strong  framework  of  yellow-wood,  rising  to 
a  height  of  30  feet,  supporting  the  wind-sails  25  leet  in  dia- 
meter. I'he  sails  are  circular,  constructed  in  segments,  each 
of  which  has  a  series  of  moveable  fans,  like  the  shutters  of  a 
Venetian  bhnd.  These  are  connected  by  simple  levers  to  a 
balance  weight,  and  by  means  of  this  counterpoise  the  sails 
are  opened  or  shut  as  the  wind  lessens  or  increases,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  operator :  thus  a  regular  speed  for  pumping  or 
grinding  is  maintained  with  variable  winds.  Whilst  in  a 
gale  the  wind  passes  right  through  the  open  sails,  making  the 
mill  storm-proof.  The  circular  sail  is  backed  by  an  air-rudder, 
which  keeps  it  constantly  to  the  wind.  The  sail  acts  on  a 
long  connecting-rod  communicating  with  two  bevelled  cc^- 
wheels,  which  in  turn  work  the  piston  of  the  pump  below. 
Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  utility  of  this  mill  when 
we  consider  that  each  turn  of  the  sail  lifts  a  weight  of  6oolbs., 
and  can  thereby  throw  up  2,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
The  water  from  the  river  passes  through  3-inch  piping  to 
Mr.  White's  garden  above,  where  he  is  constructing  a  reser- 
voir for  storing  his  supply,  and  from  thence  he  is  enabled  to 
water,  not  only  the  garden,  but  the  whole  of  his  grounds. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  manual  labour  system. 
The  mill  had  at  first  a  startling  effect  on  the  natives  em- 
ployed by  Mr,  White.  They  could  not  understand  how 
water  could  be  thus  raised,  and  only  convinced  themselves 
by  first  tasting  the  water  in  the  river,  and  then  tasting  the 
water  rushing  from  the  pipes  above.  We  understand  the 
cost  of  the  mill  did  not  exceed  ^500,  and  the  expenses  of 
keeping  it  in  order  will  be  trifling. 

Messrs.  Alexander  and  Crofts,  of  King  William's  Town, 
aie,  we  believe,  the  sole  agents  for  these  mills  in  the  Colony, 
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and  we  hope  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Whi»e  will  be  imitated  by 
many  of  our  colonists. 

ARTESIAN    WELLS. 

Denver,  which  has  long  been  so  inadequately  and  expen- 
sively supplied  with  water,  is  now  rejoicing  in  four  artesian 
wells,  which  yield  400,000  gallons  of  an  excellent  quality  per 
day ;  and  we  are  told  that  she  will  soon  have  several  others 
in  operation  sufficient  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  that 
young  and  flourishing  city. 

The  vast  plains  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  have  a  great  demand 
for  similar  wells,  by  means  of  which  millions  of  acres,  now 
waterless  and  barren,  can  be  rendered  arable.  Wherever 
there  is  the  scent  of  water  these  far  western  lands  are  of 
unrivalled  fertility,  resembling  Peru,  which  has  been  likened 
to  a  "  conservatory  without  glass." 

This  method  of  irrigating  from  subterranean  reservoirs  is 
of  immense  moment  to  the  dwellers  amid  these  sterile 
regions ;  and  the  labour  of  boring  to  a  depth  of  only  375 
feet — as  at  Denver — seems  light  when  compared  with  the 
3,200  feet  of  the  saline  well  at  Neusalzwerk,  Prussia. 

The  reservoirs  of  petroleum  springs  are  of  a  similar  nature 
to  those  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  process  by  which  the  oil 
is  obtained  is  precisely  the  same. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  irrigation  which  England  is 
adopting  for  her  eastern  possessions  will  probably  be  the 
introduction  of  these  wells  into  the  desert-like  portions  of 
India,  where  grim,  gaunt  famine  has  so  often  marched  with 
merciless,  all -conquering  tread. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  French  engineers  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  sinking  a  great  number  of  these  wells 
across  the  western  border  of  the  Great  Sahara,  the  province 
of  Constantine  alone  containing  not  less  than  150,  while  the 
work  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely,  toward  the  interior. 
Among  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  this  boring  is  the 
finding  of  hshes  and  crabs  of  delicious  flavour  at  a  very 
great  depth.  Scientists,  as  usual,  are  ready  with  many  sage 
observations,  all,  however,  being  mere  theory. 
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The  spirit  of  progress  is  abroad,  reclaiming  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  and  literally  verifying  the  Scripture 
prophecy,  that  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 

We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  man's  inventive 
genius  and  wonderful  power  of  achievment  will  reduce  all 
the  deserts  of  the  earth  to  smiling  beauty  and  happy  utility ; 
when  he  will  indeed  be  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  misery,  want  and  despair,  I  found 
the  everlasting  bant,  eating  up  where  they  had  not  sown,  and 
harvesting  where  they  had  not  gathered.  The  National 
Bank  of  the  Free  State  (by  the  way,  a  funny  name  to  call  it 
in  a  republic],  its  original  capital,  the  gift  of  Englishmen, 
who  would  give  them  as  much  again  if  they  would  be  thank- 
ful, and  comprehend  the  generosity  of  the  givers.  The  Bank 
of  Africa — so-called,  better  call  it  by  the  right  name — the 
Bank  of  Europeans  to  rob  the  Africans,  although  with  a 
capital  too  small  to  supply  the  wants  of  Bloemfontein,  yet 
possessed  the  knowledge  that  the  greater  the  want  of  accom- 
modation, the  greater  the  possibility  for  extortion  at  lo,  15 
and  30  per  cent.  They  have,  like  so  many  social  spider-webs 
settled  themselves  in  every  little  town  and  village  of  the  Free 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  the  life's-blood  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  thus  swallowing  up  even  what  little  life  was 
left  in  the  people  wherewith  to  struggle  onwards.  When  will 
men  understand  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  "  money  and  its 
use"  must  precede  all  good  conditions,  and  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  all  States,monarchicalorrepublican,  and  that,  instead 
of  towns  retrograding  after  a  youthful  run  as  it  were  of 
prosperity,  until  the  blood-suckers  in  the  shape  of  bankers 
and  usurers  rush  the  places,  and  suck  up  their  prosperity, 
causing  them  to  fall  into  an  early  decrepitude  ;  and  then  as  a 
last  straw  to  destroy  ail  hojie,  eaten  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
natural  legal  sharks,  who  fatten  and  flourisli  in  prosperity, 
and  no  less  so  in  the  dying  convulsions  of  the  struggling  and 
working  classes,  mechanical,  agricultural' or  pastoral. 

While  passing  over  the  square  I  was  astonished  to  see  one 
well-painted  house,  and  on  enquiry  I  found  it  to  be  the  house- 
of-plunder  of  one  who  shared  the  stolen  property  of  the  work- 
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ers — the  precuriur,  so  called,— another  name  for  lawyer-sharV. 
This  one  was  a  descendant  of  a  foreigner  from  sunny  France, 
acting  as  the  documentary  comptroller  of  the  people,  living  in 
the  front  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  town,  built  of  stone,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  much -en  during,  while  securing  to  himself  the 
productions  of  the  siurounding  farmers.  Good  heavens! 
when  will  men,  with  eyes  to  see,  read  aright,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest,  and  then  alter  and  remove  those  to  whom 
the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  Free  State  is  due  7  The 
Bank  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
will  suck  and  suck  until  there  is  no  more  to  be  secured  from 
the  human  combs,  and  then,  with  all  complacency,  sell  the 
country  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  these  men,  while  they  are  able  to  secure  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  now  oppose  the  confederation  of  the  South 
African  States ;  but  when  they  have  sucked  and  sucked  the 
people  dry — and  that  time  is  here,  and  coming  on  fast, — the>' 
will  in  the  future  be  the  first  to  solicit  the  arrival  of  the  Eng^lish 
for  very  fear ;  if  they  do  not,  the  people  in  their  madness  will 
not  wait  for  a  Gordon  to  bum  the  debt-books  and  bonds  and 
mortgage-parchments,  but  will  bum  them  themselves,  and  the 
holders  likewise.  If  the  Soudanese  have  been  eaten  up  by 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Turks,  no  less  will  it  be  seen  that  the 
wealth-producers  in  the  Free  State  have  been  eaten  up  by 
the  Jews  and  others,  and  in  the  name  ol  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  I,  hke  Gordon,  call  for  restitution.  The  people 
will  soon  be  so  sucked  by  banker  and  mortgagee  and 
lawyers,  that  nothing  but  confederation  with  England  will 
save  them  their  skins,  if  left  to  save. 

THE    MORTGAGE. 
We  werfced  throogh  ipring  and  winter,  tluroDgb  siuDiiia-  Mid  tbroagh  ItM, 
But  tbe  morlgkge  worked  tbe  bArdeat  and  tba  Btwdieat  of  tbem  alL 
It  irorked  on  oigbta  and  BandBji,  it  vorked  each  hoUdaj, 
It  settled  dowiiMiiotigBt  di,  and  it  nerer  went  away. 
Wbaterer  we  kept  fniia  it  teemed  almoit  u  bad  ai  theft ; 
One  thing,  then  another  went  (ill  theie  wac  nothing  left. 
Tba  mat  and  blight  were  with  u,  and  tbongb  Bometimee  thoj  weie  not  ; 
Tbe  darkbrowed,  loowling  moKgsge  wu  Ibr  em  oa  the  spot. 
The  weevil  and  tbe  oatwom,  the;  went  aa  well  aa  oame, 
Tba  mortgi^  ab^ed  ftr  arer,  eating  he*rtj'  all  the  nne. 
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It  nallad  np  em;  wiadow,  itood  gaud  at  ereiy  door, 

And  happlneu  Mid  aniuhiiM  made  their  home  wtth  m  no  nora. 

Till  with  ftuUng  orops  and  lioknaeB  ire  giit  itotlod  npoQ  the  gimde, 

And  there  wme  K  d&rk  d&y  on  ni  when  Uie  intenMt  wai'nt  p»id ; 

And  then  oeme  a  aharp  Iorei>lo*nre,  and  I  Und  o'  loit  mj  hold. 

And  grew  wearj  and  diaoonraged,  and  the  Buna  ma  oLa^tlf  nld. 

Jij  children  left  aod  Mattered,  when  they  hardly  yet  were  grown  ; 

The  wire  ihe  pined  and  periihed,  an'  I  bond  myself  alone. 

IVhat  ihe  died  of  waa  "  a  mjitery,"  an'  the  dooton  nerer  knew  ;   . 

Bnt  I  know  the  died  of  loorif^e,  jnat  •■  well  ai  1  wanted  toL 

If  to  trace  a  htdden  eorrow  were  within  the  dootora'  art^ 

They'd  have  foond  a  mort^cage  lying  on  that  woswn'i  bioksn  heart 

Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempeat,  on  a  fhrmer's  land  may  Ul, 

Bnt  lor  ftrat-elaH  mination,  trnat  a  mortgage  'gainit  them  all, 

W.  A,  Carlton. 
The  foreigners,  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Free  State, 
will  invite  any  power  in  that  will  secure  to  them  the  plunder 
they  have  stolen  ;  but  they  know  it  is  only  England  that  can 
send  with  her  sons  an  influx  of  gold.  These  Uitlanders  have 
no  gold  in  their  own  barren  lands,  nor  love  for  the  Free  State 
as  patriots,  only  looking  upon  the  country  to  be  drained  for 
their  profit  and  pleasure.  Will  the  two-legged  walking 
animals  ever  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  make  the 
banks  the  servants  of  the  people,  not,  as  now,  their  masters, 
and  to  their  destruction,  but  to  the  banker's  enrichment, 
and  compel  the  public  procurturs  to  be  the  defenders  and 
upholders  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  ?  It  is 
quite  shocking  to  know  that  one  cannot  go  from  town  to 
town  without  noticing  these  abominations.  In  the  old  time 
of  public  plunder,  the  roads  between  town  and  town  were 
the  highwayman's  opportunity.  In  isolated  places  and  in 
the  dark,  men  were  called  upon  to  deliver,  and,  in  fear,  did 
deliver,  to  the  advantage  of  the  robber;  but  in  these  so- 
called  enlightened  Christian  days,  men  who  are  no  less  c^ 
the  type  of  our  Dick  Turpin,  Gentleman  Jack,  and  the  hand- 
some  Claude  Duval,  call  upon  us  to  deliver  in  person  at 
their  houses,  that  in  some  way  they  have  secured,  at  the 
expense  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  or  the  working  imbeciles 
that  allow  it  to  be  continued ;  and  in  these  latter  days  these 
robbers  neither  fear  man,  God  nor  Devil,  and  at  times  have 
the  blessing  of  the  modern  priests,  who.  without  hesitation, 
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go  shares  in  the  plunder.  In  all  the  towns  both  these 
classes  of  men  are  on  the  increase ;  and  how  they  work  th«r 
plan  so  as  to  disguise  how  they  call  upon  us  to  deliver  is  a 
mystery  to  many,  but  no  longer  to  those  who  understand  the 
present  monetary  schemes  of  the  exploiters.  At  present  the 
sufferers  are  unable  to  make  them  disgorge,  and  with  ihe 
results  of  their  knavery  they  build  fine  houses  and  cathedrals 
as  public  monuments  of  what  they  have  deprived  the  wealth- 
producers  of,  time  after  time.  What  "  a  mad,  silly  world,  my 
masters,"  is  this,  that,  for  want  of  true  information,  the=e 
things  are  possible,  and  that  all  this  is  supported  by  the 
politician,  the  so-called  Christian,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  mechanically  well-taught  of  society.  Being  blind  how- 
ever, they  lead  the  blind,  and  both  having  fallen  into  the 
ditch,  they  are  so  maimed  and  injured  that  they  have  not 
strength  to  draw  attention  to  these  things,  much  less  to 
stand  tn  the  front  to  deliver  the  victims  from  error's  chains. 
My  wanderings  through  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Free  State  for  the  last  ten  years  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
Free  State  is  a  misnomer,  for  of  all  States  that  I  have  passed 
through,  it  has,  more  conclusively  than  any  other,  demon- 
strated, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  necessity  of  ray 
remedies  for  the  people  and  times,  as  I  have  so  fre- 
quently explained  them,  and  has  made  me  feel  more 
confident  than  ever — the  proofe  are  so  numerous— that  the 
truth  is,  as  in  nature,  self-evident.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  as  one  bom  out  of  due  season,  but  this  much  I  do 
know,  that  I  have  met  hundreds  of  men  who  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  in,  or  out  of  Denmark,  and,  for  want  of 
knowledge,  they  are  unable  to  articulate  their  grievances. 
As  a  true  patriot,  and  a  son  of  the  people,  I  dare  not  any 
longer  refrain  from  speaking  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  me.  Were 
I  to  do  so  I  should  be  eaten  up  by  the  living  coals  within 
me,  and  I  trust  to  prove  in  my  future  writings  and  lectures 
that  this  is  no  idle  boast,  and  that  all  the  people,  especially 
those  who  suffer,  will  listen  to  me  gladly.  I  seek  no 
honour  or  fortune.  I  have  no  fortune  to  lose ;  and  simply 
from  my  individual  point  of  view,  desire  to  make  known  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  new  salvation  to  the  gloiy  of  man,  and 
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the  happiness  of  the  human  family  all  over  the  known  world. 
To  enable  all  to  feel  with  me  the  truth  about  the  legal 
exploiters,  I  print  the  views  of  a  giant  on  lawyer-sharks. 

LAWYERS    AND     LAW-CHARGES. 

An  innocent  Briton,  who  signed  himself  "  Civis,"  writing 
lately  in  the  Times,  on  a  special  subject  connected  with  law- 
yers, observed,  "  the  profession  exists  for  us,  not  we  for  them. 
*'  Never  was  an  axiom  more  clearly  expressed,  or  with  more 
commendable  terseness  ;  but  its  very  brevity,  clearness  and 
point-blank  delivery,  suggest  an  uneasy  misgiving,  and 
cause  to  doubt  whether,  like  other  oracular  utterances,  it  is 
not  open  to  question.  Certain  it  is,  that  clients  would  not  be 
far  to  seek  to  whom  the  proposition  would  seem  to  state  the 
very  reverse  of  the  fact ;  they  would  tell  us  that  to  engage 
the  services  of  the  profession  is  to  lay  yourself  open  to  endless 
expenses,  to  pay  down  hard  cash  in  return  for  labours  of  an 
undefinable,  unintelligible  sort — to  barter  your  independence 
and  peace  of  mind  in  exchange  for  sundry  verbose  documents, 
a  few  shreds  of  red  tape,  and  the  privilege  of  being  puzzled 
by  the  repulsive  phraseology  of  legal  writings.  And  they 
would  point  to  fearful  accounts  extending  over  many  sheets 
of  paper,  which  accounts  had  to  be  dischargedat  the  expense 
of  a  year's  income  or  so,  and  which  were  the  sole  return  they 
ever  got  for  all  that  outlay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least 
debatable  whether  the  lawyers,  as  a  class,  regard  themselves 
as  existing  for  the  public  ;  or  if  they  do,  in  what  sense  they 
understand  the  maxim  of  '  Civis '  which  is  susceptible  of 
very  various  interpretation. 

"  There  are  lawyers,  and  lawyers.  There  are  men  m  the  pro- 
fession, and  they  are  the  glory  of  it,  who  have  chosen  and 
followed  it  from  the  instinct  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  who 
love  it  because  it  enables  them  to  shield  the  innocent,  to  right 
the  wronged,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  to  expose  and 
punish  the  wrong-doer.  But  there  are  also  men  who  system- 
atically make  of  their  profession  the  means  of  plundering 
whoever  is  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
This  latter  class  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
public  exists  for  them — that  it   is  their  business  to  '  fieece ' 
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by  all  the  possible  methods  which  the  legislature  has  con- 
^derately  provided  for  theii  ingenious  mampulatioc.  To 
them  a  new  client  is  what  a  wounded  stag  is  to  the  wolf— a 
prey  cast  to  them  by  a  bvouring  Providence  to  have  his 
bones  pidied  bare. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  dne  to  the  axiom  of  '  Civis,' 
then,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  received,  if  received  at  all, 
with  limitations.  From  the  practical  stand-point,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  legal  profession 
exists  for  us,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  all  too  much 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  public  exists  for  the  lawyer- 
is  in  truth  the  lawyer's  milch-cow,  with  udders  considerably 
drawn  dry. 

"  The  rationaU  of  lawyers'  charges  has  &om  time  immemo- 
rial been  a  mystery  to  the  public  who  have  to  pay  them- 
The  trader,  accustomed  to  give  value  received  for  cash,  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  him,  understand  why  it  is  that,  when  he 
has  given  a  retainer  of,  say  £ioo  to  Counsellor  Botherum,  to 
secure  his  eloquent  advocacy  on  a  certain  trial,  and  the 
great  man  never  appears  at  the  trial  at  all,  he  yet  retains  the 
retainer,  and  pockets  the  money  as  cooUy  as  if  he  had  earned 
it.  The  philosophy  of  this  proceeding,  honoured  though  it 
be  by  the  sanction  of  the  profession,  is  all  too  recondite  for 
the  matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  who  is  apt  to  express 
himself  in  regard  to  it  in  no  complimentary  terms.  Solicitors' 
enlarges,  coming  to  the  client  in  detail,  are  as  perplexingly 
disgusting,  especially  when  the  client  finds,  as  he  is  very 
likely  to  find,  that  conversations  which  were  incidental  talk, 
or  gossip  over  a  glass  of  wine,  are  set  down  as  consultations 
to  be  paid  for.  Some  charges  made  by  lawyers  are  fixed  at 
a  scale  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  show  of  argument — 
the  very  sight  of  them  so  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
celebrated  Thirlwall  that  he  threw  up  the  profession  in  dis- 
gust, rather  than  submit  to  become  the  agent  of  such  extor- 
tion— an  example  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
since  followed. 

"  In  deahng  with  a  practitioner  of  the  wide-awake  order, 
the  maiL  who  employs  him  has  need  to  be  continually  on  bis 
guard,  and  should  be  especially  cautious  in  the  mattw  of 
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putting  questions.  We  should  say  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  askiug  Mr.  Lattitat  what  it  is  o'clock,  for  instance,  or 
whether  he  thinks  the  clouds  portend  rain  ;  but  much  further 
than  this  it  may  not  be  safe  to  go.  Ask  him  whether  the 
parson  has  done  right  in  closing  the  path  through  the  church- 
yard,  or  whether  such  a  plot  of  ground  would  not  be  a  good 
site  for  cottages,  and  the  chances  are,  if  you  are  a  client  with 
a  running  account,  that  you  will  find  these  queries  will  cost 
you  six-and-eightpence  each  when  your  bill  comes  in.  The 
rate  at  which  lawyers'  bills  grow  and  swell  is  something 
astounding ;  the  old  tavern  legend,  '  Sixpence  to  look  at  the 
waiter,'  is  more  than  reahsed  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer. 
So  long  as  you  litigate  you  never  see  your  legal  friend  without 
being  charged  a  fee ;  nay,  more,  if  he  calls  to  see  you,  and 
you  are  not  at  home,  the  fee  is  the  same — and,  worse  still> 
should  you  call  to  see  him  and  find  him  absent,  you  even  run 
the  risk  of  being  charged  for  your  own  loss  of  labour,  through 
the  fact  of  your  having  called  being  entered  by  the  clerk  in 
in  the  day-book.  We  have  seen  lawyers'  bills  extending 
over  quires  of  foolscap  (the  sort  of  paper,  we  submit,  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose),  and  thick  enough  to  bind  up  into  an 
average  folio  volume  ;  and  we  have  known  them  paid,  too,  in 
the  tune  of  near  a  thousand  pounds,  for  suits  undertaken  at 
the  lawyers'  instigation,  and  which  suits,  as  the  instigators 
well  knew,  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  profit  to  the  law- 
yer. Apropos  of  practices  of  this  kind,  a  good  story  is  told : 
Lawyer  Plundrum,  having  succeeded  in  making  a  litigant  of 
every  farmer  in  his  county,  having  grown  rich  at  their 
expense,  and  thus  established  a  valid  claim  to  tbeii  consider- 
ation, consented  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  wanted  to 
adorn  the  court -room  of  the  county  town.  The  picture  was 
duly  painted  by  a  London  artist,  and,  previously  to  being 
hung,  was  submitted  to  a  private  view.  '  Most  oncommon 
like,  to  be  sure.'  was  the  general  verdict :  '  'tis  the  mon 
hissel,  beyanC  it  now  ? '  But  one  old  chap,  critically  regard- 
ing the  canvas,  dissented  firom  the  general  opinion  as  follows: 
'  That  be  zummut  like  Plundrum's  vizog,  but  it  bean't  the 
mon — theas  mon  ha'  got  his  han'  in  his  own  pocket  you  zee; 
now,  I've  a  know'd  Plundrum  for  vive-and-thirty  year,  an'  all 
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that  time  he've  a  had  his  ban'  in  zomebody's  else's  pocket. 
YoD  chap  bean't  Flundrum ! ' 

"There  isone  consolation,  though  it  is  rather  adoubtfulone 
for  litigants,  in  the  fact  that  lawyers'  bills  raay  be  taxed. 
How  far  this  is  a  privilege,  and  to  what  extent  the  pubhc 
avail  themselves  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  fact  is  pro- 
foundly significant,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  all 
other  dealings  between  man  and  man,  buyer  and  seller  are 
left  to  conclude  their  own  transactions ;  but  it  is  not  so 
between  lawyer  and  client.  The  lawyer,  it  seems,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  fairly  with  his  customer :  '  See  to  it,'  says 
the  legislature,  '  a  dishonest  lawyer  has  you  in  his  power  \ 
htmg  his  account  to  the  taxing-office,  and  the  taxing-officer 
will  prevent  your  being  plundered.'  If  this  is  not  the  plain 
English  of  the  matter,  we  should  like  to  know  how  else  to 
phrase  it.  Tliat  we  are  not  far  wrong,  we  gather  from  the 
fact  that  bills  sent  in  to  clients  are  sometimes  cut  down  by 
the  taxing  process  to  one-fourth,  or  even  less,  of  their  original 
substance.  It  is  right,  however,  as  it  is  pleasant,  to  state, 
that  there  are  not  wanting  honourable  men  whose  accounts 
no  client  would  dream  of  taxing. 

"  It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  Englishmen  that  this  country 
is  so  abnormally  lawyer-ridden.  In  all  our  activities  the  law 
and  lawyers  are  ever  paramount  and  predominant.  Could 
our  railways  have  been  made,  as  railways  have  been  made  in 
other  countries,  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers,  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  money  would  have  been  saved  which 
has  been  swallowed-up  in  needless  expenses  and  law-fights ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  succumbed  to 
poverty,  would  have  been  living  in  competence^  But  for  the 
legal  expenses  attending  the  transfer  of  property  from  seller 
to  buyer,  the  number  of  small  independent  properties  in 
England  owned  by  Ihe  class  of  proprietors  who  are  the 
muscle  and  sinew  of  a  State,  would  have  been  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  and  would  have  added  immensely  to 
the  national  stability.  And  were  there  no  class  of  men  whose 
interest  it  is  to  distort  facts,  to  strangle  the  truth,  to  make 
justice  dear,  and  right  appear  the  wrong,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score 
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of  corruption  and  the  general  lapse  of  principle  in  commer- 
cial matters,  which  are  the  bane  and  di^ace  of  our  time. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  defects  of  a  system  which 
in  England  makes  property  of  all  kinds  pay  such  heavy  black- 
mail to  lawyers,  was  pointed  out  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  who 
proposed  a  remedy  which  was  both  simple  and  practical ;  but 
then,  as  now,  vested  interests  were  too  mighty  to  be  meddled 
with,  and  the  wrong  has  been  suffered  to  endure.  The  profes- 
sion and  its  profits  are  wanted  as  a  quarry  and  a  pasture  for 
younger  sons  and  their  descendants. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  public  are  so 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  plagues,  anxieties,  and  discomforts 
that  invariably  attend  litigation,  it  is  yet  so  pertinaciously 
litigious  ?  We  profess  to  applaud  and  admire  the  man  who 
should  act  on  the  Master's  advice — who,  being  sued  at  law, 
for  his  coat,  should  surrender  to  his  adversary  his  cloak  also ; 
but  we  never  set  that  example  ourselves ;  we  rather  bristle 
up  at  the  slightest  provocation  of  the  kind,  and  incur  loss 
upon  loss,  rather  than  allow  another  to  triumph  over  us.  To 
some  men  a  lawsuit  is  a  nuisance  and  an  affliction — to  others 
it  is  a  source  of  perpetual  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  The 
Corsicans,  we  are  told,  inherit  lawsuits,  and  transmit  them  to 
their  heirs  as  if  they  were  family  treasures — but  in  Corsica  it 
may  well  be  that  the  inherited  lawsuit  is  but  another  form  of 
the  "  vendetta"  which  is  continued — a  fierce  strife  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  But  many  a  man  in  England  has  been 
bom  to  a  lawsuit,  and  grown  up  in  the  lap  of  litigation.  We 
can  recall  such  a  mac,  who,  inheriting  a  claim,  well,  or  ill- 
founded,  to  a  vast  estate  in  the  West  of  England,  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  and  the  best  part  of  his  income  in  futile 
attempts  to  establish  it,  and  who  never  succeeded  even  so 
far  as  to  bring  his  cause  before  a  Judge.  A  merrier,  more 
light-hearted  fdlow  never  lived.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing 
so  much  as  catching  a  new  lawyer  and  volubly  indoctrinating 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  claim,  and  setting  him  to  work  to 
draw  up  a  fresh  case  for  counsel's  opinion.  The  profession 
had  old  Greening's  substance,  and  gave  him  in  return  a 
whole  cart -load  of  documents,  of  which  at  seventy-five  he 
died  possessed — and  which  bis  heir-at-law  summarily  con- 
signed to  the  flames." 
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I  shall  further  illustrate  these  Eacts  in  my  History  ^  tfa 
Free  Statt,  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  to  show  that  I  am 
not  singular,  I  print  the  views  of  the  AfrKtmder  Bund  and 
Express. 

"  The  Free  State  branch  of  the  Africander  Bond  is  reported 
to  have  passed  a  resolution : — '  Whereas  lawyers  are  not 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  meeting  of  Bondsmen 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  use  every  constitutional  means  to 
extirpate  them,  and  calls  upon  all  affiliated  members  of  tbe 
Bond  to  do  likewise.  Our  reason  for  this  course  is  that  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  lawyers  of  every  grade  in  the  pro- 
fession unite  marked  professional  incapacity,  with  a  great 
power  of  blood -sucking,  and  this  is  being  borne  in  upcm  ihe 
community  in  a  manner  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.' 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  for  some  consider- 
able time  a  feeling  growing  in  the  country  so  adverse,  and  we 
may  almost  say  hostile,  to  the  legal  profession,  that  if  to-day, 
a  plebiscite  were  taken,  the  great  majority  would  undoubtedly 
vote  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  a  profession  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  men  are  too  apt  to  look  upon. as  a 
necessary  evil,  but  which  under  our  present  circumstances, 
is  most  certainly  regarded  as  something  much  worse.  Who- 
soever doubts  our  statement  has  not  read  the  papers,  and  has 
not  taken  cc^nizance  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country.  If  he 
should  not  attach  much  weight  to  these  utterances  he  may  RO 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Volksraad,  and  listen  attentively  to  what 
is  said  there,  and,  looking  upon  that  honourable  body,  as 
representative  a  one,  as  exists,  he  will,  without  hesitation, 
endorse  the  view  expressed  above.  In  itself,  and  Without 
approaching  the  question  as  we  do  for  the  purpose  not  merely 
of  discussing  the  same,  but  with  a  view  to  advising  measures 
calculated  to  effect  an  improvement,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
is  of  sufiScient  interest  to  a  writer  of  contemporary  history,  to 
note  the  same  and  to  investigate  its  origin  and  the  causes  of 
its  development.  If  in  doing  so,  we  should  appear  harsh, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  state  at  once  that  we  write  less  with 
a  view  to  criticise  than  to  improve.  Dictated  by  such  a  senti- 
ment, laudable  as  it  must  be,  even  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  legal  pro- 
fession itself,  tbe  statement  will  be  accqited  as  correct,  thoi^rh 
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very  disagreeably  correct,  that  the  legal  profession  as  a  whole 
occupies  so  low  a  standard  in  this  country.that  upon  the  raising 
thereof,  the  very  first  move  towards  ameli  oration  depends. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  if  we  omitted  here  to  men- 
tion that  our  Bench  of  Judges  is  of  as  high  a  standing  as  that 
of  any  country ;  that  we  possess  members  of  the  Bar  and 
Side-Bar  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  any- 
where, and  that  the  Judges  by  their  endeavours  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency,  have  already  attained  a  marked  im- 
proA'ement.  That,  finally  the  additions  to  the  profession  in 
late  years  leave  no  doubt  of  a  complete  ultimate  change. 
"  Thus  all  that  remains,  and  indeed  it  is  the  burning  point  of 
the  question,  is  that  the  period  of  transition  may  not  be  too 
prolonged  a  one,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  by  the  utmost 
severity  towards  those  members,  who,  through  want  of  proper 
qualification,  are  already  enjoying  so  much  forbearance,  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  further  thereon 
through  want  of  professional  usages,  irregularity,  and,  finally, 
dishonesty.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  and  that  we  are  dealing  wi^  a  militant  profession. 
However,  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  that  openly.  As  things 
have  gone,  it  has  not  been  an  unusual  occurrence  that  men 
who  have  held  powers-of-attorney  have  abused  their  power 
to  the  detriment  of  their  mandators.  It  has  occurred  that 
men  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  estates  have  used  money 
collected  in  those  estates,  for  their  own  private  ends,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  disgorge  after  an  appeal  to  the  court. 
It  has  frequently  occurred  that  men  collected  accounts,  re- 
tained the  moneys,  and  their  chents  are  either  still  awaiting 
settlement  or  obtained  cash  only  after  employing  a  second 
agent  to  collect  the  money  from  the  collector.  That  this  was 
wrong,  who  doubts  ?  —  that  it  was  a  grave  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  men  who  owned  a  position  of  trust, who  will  gainsay? 
— ^that  it  was  a  wrong  that  threw  discredit  upon  the  whole  of 
an  honourable  profession,  the  feeling  of  the  entire  country 
testifies  to.  Yet  the  last  is  a  fortunate  accident,  in  spite  of 
its  misfortuife.  For  it  suggests  the  only  remedy  extant.  To 
think  that  oppressive  laws  and  a  ruinous  tariff  will  effect  an 
improvement,  people  may  believe   and  hope.    We  share 
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neither  their  hope  nor  their  belief.  In  the  very  fact  of  oppres- 
sioQ  their  is  the  danger  of  illicit  dealing,  and  by  the  very  act 
of  oppression  the  man  who  never  scrupled  to  act  disboaestly, 
is  challenged  to  extend  his  crooked  and  dishonest  manipula- 
tions, whilst  the  honest  and  upright  lawyer,  who  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  community,  is  condemned  to  sufferance,  exposed 
to  poverty,  and  forced  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  The 
remedy  lies  with  the  profession,  and  from  them  the  only  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  If  honest  lawyers  wish  to 
protect  themselves,  they  must  do  so  by  protecting  the  public 
They  must  combine  and  remove  the  cancer  from  their  body, 
and  that  without  feeling  or  false  compassion,  and  they  must 
do  so  without  loss  of  time.  To  show  n^lect  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  despising  public  opinion,  and  would  only  invite 
retribution  and  defeat.  For  whatever  mode  of  expression  is 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  this  question,  the  feeling  that  the 
public  must  be  protected  is  a  general  one.  Who  is  to  do  it  ? 
We  or  the  profession  itself?  That  is,  we  repeat  the  question, 
and  we  should  trust,  that,  by  a  sincere  effort—for  but  the 
slightest  effort  has  hitherto  been  wanting — the  legal  profession 
will  enlist  on  its  side  the  sympathy  at  least  of  all  moderate 
men,  which  they  cannot  be  said  even  to  possess  now.  How 
to  do  this  we  need  hardly  say  ;  the  modus  operandi  is  better 
known  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and  the  example  of  other 
countries  shows  clearly  the  road  they  have  to  follow.  That 
they  may  do  so  is  in  their  own  interest  first,  though  it  is  in 
ours  as  well,  and  we  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  do 
it  soon,  and  moreover,  do  it  well." 

The  town  of  Winburg  is,  like  all  other  towns  of  South 
Africa,  no  better  or  worse  for  natural  conditions.  All  could 
be  made  Gardens  of  Eden  by  a  people  working  and  storing 
up  nature's  gifts  of  rain  to  men.  But  so  long  as  all  is  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  forestallers,  this  will  be  impossible. 
For  twenty  long  years  the  Free  State  has  been  governed,  so 
it  is  said,  by  a  first  class  Brand,  certainly  not  a  burning  one ; 
and  although  he  has  produced  many  a  brand,  th^  are 
perfectly  useless.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  this  man  an 
injustice.  As  an  advocate  he  was  a  failure  in  Cape  Town, 
and  could  at  no  time  earn  his  bread.     As  &  President  be  is 
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worse  than  a  failure ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime,  that  he  was  so  often  placed  in  power. 
For  twenty  long  years  he  has  had  a  splendid  income,  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  period,  with  all  his  advantages,  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  pauper,  and  requested  the  sura  of 
£"3,500  to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  creditors.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  extravagances  of 
of  children,  and  his  son  while  in  England  making  himself 
perfect  as  a  legal  shark,  lived  in  London  like  a  prince,  in- 
volving  his  father  in  pecuniary  difGculties ;  and  when  he  had 
almost  ruined  the  poor  old  man,  like  a  penniless  "prodigal," 
returned,  and,  for  want  of  general  ability,  was  at  once  pitch- 
forked into  the  Transvaal  to  become  a  judge.  O  Lord !  what 
a  judge !  Perhaps  even  there  he  will  get  into  debt.  It  is  as 
common  an  inborn  disease  getting  into  debt  and  forgetting  to 
pay,  as  much  chronic  in  Africa,  as  the  lung  sickness  in  its 
cattle.  To  expect  a  "  Brand  "  of  this  kind  to  be  a  "  Light 
of  the  World  "  is  to  expect  an  impossibility.  He  can  perhaps 
make  a  smoke  ;  but  he  is  not  made  of  the  stuff  to  lighten  the 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  Gentiles.  But  it  is  something  worse 
than  bad,  that  a  father  should  be  so  positioned  by  his  ofiT' 
spring  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  be  a  drag  upon  a 
community;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  unless  he  can 
alter  all  this,  and  show  how  the  Free  State  may  increase  in 
wealth,  as  well  as  multiply,  he  will  be  cursed  in  his  old  age 
as  the  unconscious  destroyer  of  what  might  have  been  a 
State  of  heroes,  and  who  placed  bis  people  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Hollanders  he  surrounded  himself  by,  and  instead  of 
going  down  to  his  grave  an  honoured  leader  of  the  people,  he 
will,  as  a  failure,  after  his  long  official  career,  be  forgotten, 
and,  as  he  should  be.  righteously  damned. 

It  was  while  stopping  at  the  hotel,  that  a  neighbour  of 
mine  in  Bloemfontein  arrived  in  hot  haste,  a  sweet  William, 
who  hoped  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  William  of  the 
Transvaal,  for  with  luck  unexpected,  he  had  found  another 
reef  of  gold— so  he  said — but  not  near  Berlin,  in  the  Lyden- 
burg  district,  the  property  of  the  swindUng  Grant.  With 
the  earnestness  of  a  Czar's  messenger,  he  was  travelling  up 
post'haste  night  and  day,  in  the  hope  of  a  reward,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  concession  secured  from  the  Transvaal  Govem- 
nent  by  the  influence  of  the  officials,  he  being  a  relation 
to  one  of  the  Executive  of  this  Bound,  hut  called  Frei  State. 
As  all  know,  one  government  official  helps  the  other,  to  take 
possession  of  the  plunder,  either  now  or  in  the  future  in 
nature's  bowels,  and  afterwards  dragged  out  by  the  digg^. 
All  now  can  comprehend  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
secure  the  back-stairs  influence  of  Government  to  get  en* 
riched  out  of  nature's  gifts  by  the  monopoly  of  a  gold  reeL 
Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  man,  securing  by  his 
own  labour  all  that  he  can  work  out  and  carry  ofi'  from  any 
reef,  mine,  gully,  or  other  alluvial  portion  of  mother  earth  ; 
but  I  vehemently  protest  against  any  man  by  mere  power  of 
monopoly,  possessing  through  the  labour  of  others  the 
mineral  wealth  of  any  country.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  early 
monopolists  of  England,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  secured  to  themselves,  and  for  their  sons  and  bastards 
the  land  of  Old  England,  with  all  its  then  unknown  mineral 
wealth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  sheepskin  documents  con. 
veyed  to  their  successors  the  labour  of  after  generations. 
One  result  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  that  existing  generations 
are  governed  by  the  dead  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mobility 
who  are  enriched  by  this  constant  supply,  obtained  not  by 
chance,  but  by  fraud  and  pressure,  and  confiscation  of  the 
people's  wealth  and  labour.  This  was  felt  to  be  such  an 
advantage,  that  the  land-tax  was  made  a  fixed  sum  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  a  Dutchman  of  decent  parts,  but 
still  no  less  an  intruder  \ipon  the  English  people,  and  a 
vagabond  against  the  Irish  interests  and  people.  By  such  an 
act,  throwing  all  taxes  upon  the  trading  classes,  and  giving 
the  opportunity  to  the  land-stealers  to  secure  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  over  £"400,000,000  a  year,  from  land  and 
minerals,  to  enable  their  friends  the  army,  navy,  and  police- 
supporters  to  grow  iat,  and  to  bribe  the  Church  to  bless  the 
robbery,  and  to  urge  the  people  to  he  content  in  the  position 
that  they  say,  the  Lord  intended  them  to  dwell  in.  God  of 
heaven  1  how  long  will  you  permit  such  blasphemy  and 
robbery  to  continue,  and  the  creatures  of  Your  hand  ever  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  these  public  plunderers,  which  means 
starvation  and  death  to  the  toilers  of  all  nations. 
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Such  will  be  the  future  of  South  Africa  if  the  commoD 
heritage  is  allowed  to  be  given  over  to  all  the  relations  of  our 
Government  who  apply  for  the  same,  and  then  command  the 
labour  of  the  white  and  black  to  crush  out  the  guld  that 
alone  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  toil,  either  indivi- 
dually, collectively,  or  co-operatively.  I  care  not  which,  but 
I  protest  against  there  being  land-grabbers  and  mineral- 
thieves  as  in  England.  I  no  less  protest  against  there  being 
a  Mackey  "  Silver  King,"  so  called,  and  against  the  Vander- 
bilts  Goulds,  Stewarts,  or  any  other  land,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  or  diamond  exploiters  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere. 
The  future  of  this  country  demands  this,  and  if  it  is  true,  as 
stated  by  geologist  Stowe,  that  the  Free  State  has  beneath  its 
soil^20o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  iron,  and;^30o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  coal, 
it  is  something  outrageous  that  a  President,  who  has  never 
shown  bow  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  the  place 
of  one,  has  not  moved  for  the  unearthing  of  this  wealth  on 
behalf  of  the  people  he  is  supposed  to  watch  over.  The 
State  is  poor,  because  the  opportunity  occurs  for  men  to 
amass  riches — the  outcome  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
in  some  few  cases  the  outcome  of  nature's  wealth  below, — 
and  because  there  lacks  a  head  to  utilise  what  is  beneath 
their  very  feet,  all  goes  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

In  the  future  all  monopolies  must  be  looked  upon  as  public 
robbery,  and  must  cease  to  exist.  I  am  delighted  to  make 
these  truths  known,  and  thus  to  help  to  remove  the  present 
evils ;  but  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  "  share  and  share 
alike  "  principle,  nor  for  making  all  things  common  property 
on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all,  at  present  in  existence.  I 
am  an  advocate  of  individual  ownership,  and  a  man's 
prosperity  his  own  wealth,  begotten  of  his  own  labour. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  revolution  of  blood  by  my  advocacy, 
but  certainly  a  revolution  in  the  holding  of  wealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  settle  all  points  of  dispute  in  the  future, 
without  discussing  how  much  a  man  should  pay  out  of  his 
rent-roll,  or  out  of  the  accumulated  labour  out  of  their 
Others'  bands  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Once  make  a  law 
that  all  titles  to  land  and  mines  should  be  left  as  they  now 
are,  with  the  condition  that  the  owner  shall  only  be  entitled 
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at  death  to  what  his  personal  labour  can  secure,  and  that 
after  six  months  all  lands  not  in  working  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  who  may  desire  the  same,  to  be  worked  indi- 
vidually or  co-operatively,  who,  working  equally,  shall  share 
alike.  Then  there  wilt  be  no  need  in  England,  or  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  years  1789  to  92,  to  remove  land-grabbers  and 
holders,  by  means  of  a  Calcraft's  short,  or  Marwood's  long 
drop,  bullet  or  knife.  A  few  pens,  ink  and  paper  can  alter 
all  in  these  days,  without  recourse  to  harder  substances.  As 
an  old  reformer  I  never  have  urged  robbery  and  plunder ; 
but  have  demanded  that  no  property,  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  should  be  confiscated,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  interested 
classes  all  over  the  globe.  Cheer  up,  ye  workers  and  pro- 
ducers of  England's  wealth,  and  elsewhere,  the  time  must 
come  when  you  will  get  your  own ;  and  then  securing  the 
labour  of  your  own  hands  you  will  all  support  the  rights  of 
others,  seeing  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  in  those  days  to 
do  so,  making  it  impossible  for  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  all 
the  well-dressed  criminals  to  exist,  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  to  receive,  as  the  result  of  their  labour,  all  that 
their  personal  labour  can  secure,  without  robbing  another. 
The  right  to  all  a  man  can  secure  by  his  labour  will  be  an 
incentive  to  all  to  toil ;  and  with  such  an  opportunity  to  all, 
society,  for  its  own  protection,  will  be  justified  in  compelling 
the  lazy,  natural  enemies  of  mankind,  to  toil  or  die,  and  then, 
if  need  be,  if  they  will  not  work,  they  should  be  destroyed 
and  burnt,  to  manure  the  ground,  so  that  in  their  death  they 
might  be  useful,  to  make  up  for  their  uselessness  in  life. 
Much  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  I  will  go  into  in 
my  later  chapters,  in  which  I  will  follow  the  History  of  the 
Free  State  by  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  when  all  these 
things  are  read,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested,  all  will  see 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Eutopia,  dreamt  about  by  Plato, 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  others,  without  loss  to  anyone,  but 
to  the  general  gain  of  all,  with  '*  Peace  and  Goodwill  among 
men  and  all  nations. 

The  one  hope  of  Winburg  for  the  present  has  gone  like  the 
many  hopes  of  other  cities  and  places.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  centre  of  a  large  coal  district,  and  the 
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Opening  'up  for  a  considerable  time  made  evea  Winlfurg 
tolerable  by  the  number  of  waggons,  carts  and  other  vehicles 
that  passed  on  their  way  from  the  coal  beds  to  the  diamond 
fields,  but  unfortunately,  it  being  only  surface  coal,  and  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  it  contained  being  injurious  to  the 
machinery  at  Kimberley,  this  hope  vanished  like  a  dreaaii 
and  the  mischance  left  the  Winburgians  more  hopeless  than 
ever.  It  is  said  that  if  they  will  pass  down  to  some  consider- 
able depth  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  a  superior  coal 
for  any  purpose,  not  only  near  here,  but  all  over  the  Free 
State — but  if  it  is  true  that  this  is  part  of  the  coal  estimated 
by  the  geolc^ist  Stowe  as  part  of  the  £'300,000,009,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  same  be  worked  out  for  the  State  profit, 
and  all  that  it  needs  is  a  State  arrangement  and  determination 
to  carry  it  out  successfully.  This  is  a  statesman's  opportu- 
nity, but  unfortunately  for  the  Free  State,  so  over-riiMen  are 
they  by  the  hungry  and  adventurous  officials,  that  this  human 
commodity  of  a  statesman  is  unknown.  But  as  sure  as  the 
Free  Staters  make  so  free  in  cutting  all  their  bush  and  trees 
down  fi'om  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  so  sure  will  this  desirable 
coal  be  needed  for  winter  warmth,  and  the  demand  will  com- 
pel its  existence  to  be  found  out  and  utilised ;  then  the  whole 
difficulty  is  got  over.  At  present  the  organised  conspiracy 
called  a  Government,  taxes  the  people  without  striving  to 
secure  the  underground  wealth,  and  to  produce  from  the  top 
sur&ce  all  that  nature  would  give  if  properly  arranged  for ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  South  A&ican 
States  are  going  back,  and  men  are  leaving  daily  as  though  it 
were  a  plague-stricken  land,  and  rushing  to  England's  more 
favourable  colonies.  I  too  have  seriously  contemplated 
moving  on  to  other  lands,  where  it  is  possible  to  live,  where 
the  land  is  governed  by  men,  and  where  our  children  are  not 
sent  into  [the  fields  to  destroy  by  bullet,  rocket,  and  shell,  the 
natives  in  such  nunbers  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  at  least 
another  twenty  years  to  exist  side  by  side  with  thera.  This 
feeling  does  not  arise  from  positive  inability  to  hve  in  the 
land  of  adoption  if  properly  arranged  for.  There  would  be 
no  desire  to  hurry  away  if  we  had  men  in  the  State  and 
Colony  able  to  show  bow  to  work   up  nature's   bounties 
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and  to  live  happily  in  South  Africa,  but  nothing  is  done 
because  no  one  can  show  a  plan  for  working-up  all  the  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  both  black  and  white.  The  time  however 
will  come,  when  some  remedy  must  be  applied,  or  the  land 
will  once  more  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  black  man,  and  into 
the  worst  form  of  savagery.  How  to  prevent  this  I  have 
shown  in  my  first  "  Jottings,"  again  in  this  my  second,  and 
I  hope  to  show,  in  my  future  ones,  the  easy  possibiUty  of 
making  all  South  African  earth  an  Eden,  out  of  which  no  one 
would  feel  happy.  It  must  be  generally  admitted,  whea 
thoroughly  understood,  that  all  my  past  actions— and  no 
action  Has  yet  proved  a  failure — and  the  suggestions  I  make, 
must  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  although  I  may  be  as  one  bom 
out  of  due  season,  these  ^cts  will  prove  true,  and  bear  fniit< 
though  it  be  after  many  days,  or  years,  when  once  they  have 
been  put  in  practice.  It  is  evident  that  somehow  the  world 
is  all-awry;  and  as  the  politician,  and  Christian  socialist  can- 
not alter  it,  the  socialist  of  the  true  land  and  money  reform 
must  do  so.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  readers,  my  socialism 
does  not  consist  of  loo-ton  guns.  Catlings,  Greek-fire,  or 
dynamite,  bullets,  and  bayonets,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  oificial  cormorants  of  the  governing  classes  of  the  present 
day.  My  socialism  will  not  erect  monuments  to  Mars  and 
Victory,  and  innumerable  obelisks  to  commemorate  how  they 
slaughtered  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  the  present  time,  and 
how  they  robbed  the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  landlords 
and  money-lords,  made  law,  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth,  to  feed 
the  hunger  of  all  the  plundering  classes.  No,  no  ;  the  out- 
come of  my  socialism  will  show  itself  in  the  works  of  man, 
that  will  secure  to  all  peace  and  prosperity,  I  am,  and  shall 
be  proud  to  be  known  without  any  of  the  modem  false- 
Christian  help,  as  the  apostle  of  the  true  socialism  of  the 
future — of  that  socialism  that  will  produce  prosperity  to  all 
around,  from  the  day  of  its  adoption. 

As,  like  unto  many  others,  my  Republicanism  will  not  be 
the  only  burning  cry  ;  but  the  social  remedies  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  community  will  be  understood  to  he  humanita- 
rian of  the  widest  and  noblest  character.  1  know  most 
people,  as  in  many  other  reforms,  hear  the  name  of  Socialism 
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with  horror,  thinking  they  are  patt  of  the  men  described  by 
Thiers  and  others,  who  belonged  to  the  Versailles  blunderers 
and  plunderers,  and  who,  in  the  name  of  a  Republic,  upheld 
all  the  enormities  of  the  Empire,  in  defiance  of  the  men  of 
Paris — the  only  true  patriots  of  that  time — who  with  the 
utmost  self-devotion  fought  for  Municipal  Government,  in, 
opposition  to  ail  that  was  base,  and  who,  while  standing  out 
nobly  for  the  rights  of  men,  were  shot  down  and  murdered, 
and  afterwards  cruelty  slandered  by  these  men  and  their 
hirelings  of  the  Press  in  France.  They  can  show  nothing 
for  their  statements  :  the  scenes  as  depicted  by  these  liars, 
like  most  of  the  so-called  historical  facts  of  that  time,  are  as 
false  as  false  can  be.  The  true  history  of  the  active  men  and 
minds  of  that  time,  and  their  motives,  has  yet  to  be  written. 

The  leaders,  so-called,  of  the  advanced  party  in  England 
don't  like  to  be  called  Socialists,  but  don't  mind  being  known 
as  Republicans.  For  the  sake  of  having  M.P.  attached  to 
their  names  they  will  roar  like  lions,  and,  tike  all  consumers 
of  other  men's  means,  and  pocketers  of  subscriptions  will, 
for  the  sake  of  place,  affirm  or  swear  to  uphold  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever. 

Those"  grand  old  men,"  the  reformers  of  France,  would  not 
belie  their  consciences,  and  swear  allegiance  to  Napoleon  the 
Third.  Rather  than  do  so,  they  expatriated  themselves  for 
twenty-odd  years,  and  to-day  they  are  honoured  for  their 
consistency,  and  1  trust  that  no  man  of  the  people,  so  called, 
will  ever  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  powerful  under  false  conditions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  utterances  of  a  lifetime.  Let  them 
die  in  oblivion,  or  go  down  in  history  clad  in  everlasting 
shame. 

My  own  sense  of  Socialism  and  Republicanism  does  not 
allow  me  to  ignore  facts  and  conditions  at  the  expense  of  all 
dignity  and  manliness.  A  tribune  of  the  people  maybe  more 
powerful  for  good  outside  Parliament  than  inside.  No 
amount  of  chaff  or  fun  about  the  grapes  being  sour  affects 
the  position,  or  can  alter  the  conditions ;  and  there  is  no 
truth  in  us  unless  we  sacrifice  all  selfish  considerations  to  a 
stem  sense  of  duty,  and  the  ^Ifilment  of  our  promises.  No 
one  should  place  any  faith  in  the  utterances  of  any  man 
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unless  his  lile  proves  that  he  is  prepared,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to 
be  true  to  his  professions.  As  private  individuals  our  actions 
ought  ever  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  words  ;  but  as  public 
leaders  or  teachers,  even  if  it  deprives  us  of  large  support, 
we  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  how  we  belie  our  life-utter- 
ances. 

The  want  of  public  truth  is  the  cause  of  many  failures 
among  our  public  men.  To-day  we  feel  that  we  can  trust  no 
man's  language,  used  as  it  is  so  frequently  to  hide  his  real 
meaning,  and  to  afford  cover  to  double-dealing,  and  so  long  as 
we  know  this,  we  must  protest  and  maintain  that  all  may  be 

d d  if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  their  utterances.     As  one 

of  the  people  who  has  worked  for  the  people's  bene6t  and  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  in  our  daily  life  as  well  as  in  our 
public  men,  I  cannot  allow  their  best  interests  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, or  any  leader  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  under 
false  pretences,  even  though  he  can  speak  loudly  and  fluently 
upon  the  Pension  List.  If  ever  the  people  should,  as  (hey 
think,  for  their  advantage,  elect  me  to  speak  in  their  House 
of  Assembly,  it  must  be  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
I  take  no  oath  of  any  kind.  That  is  the  only  position,  as  1 
understand  it,  of  the  true  representative  of  the  people,  and 
no  amount  of  telling  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elect  me 
after  my  views  being  known,  will  alter  that  opinion.  I  never 
expect  to  get  into  such  a  position.  It  may  be  a  perfect 
Heaven  below  to  the  rich,  as  a  club-house,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  would  be  a  perfect  hell  to  any  man  with  a 
spirit  of  self-dignity  and  nobleness  in  him.  To  be  a  great 
Tribune  outside  such  a  house  is  a  grand  position  compared 
to  being  a  mere  cipher  inside.  Never  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye,  but  always  in  some  undignified  position;  no  opportunity 
to  make  a  speech  ;  to  he  the  outcome  of  of  a  "  count-out," 
and  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bad-Laughs  of  the  stupid  party 
of  both  sides  the  House,  may  suit  little  men  ;  but  great  men, 
never.  I  have  no  desire  to  preach  a  homily  to  my  brother 
reformers,  but  as  great  events  are  being  foreshadowed, 
it  behoves  us  all  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  this  getting 
into  Parliament  under  false  pretences,  only  to  be  ridiculed, 
distrusted,  and  despised  by  all  honest  men,  because  it  tends 
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to  discredit  and  impede  all  honest  reformers  in  the  prosecu- 
tion*of  their  ennobling  aims.  In  ray  journeyings  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  I  have  seen  so  many  Tory,  Whig  and  other 
shams,  that  I  will  not  compromise  or  condone  any  that  I 
know  m  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  even  though  they  may 
possess  the  Press  and  send  the  big  hat  round  for  subscriptions 
all  the  year  round,  and  do  their  utmost  to  black-ball  me  in 
every  turn  of  life.  I  have  lived  by  my  hard  labour  in  the 
past,  and  until  strength  fails,Iwill,likeanother  Paul,  continue 
to  do  SO)  and  when  not  wantedintheranks  of  the  reformers  in 
England,  I  will  once  more  work  in  my  garden  in  sunny  Africa. 
I  may  envy  at  times  the  position  of  many ;  but  not  at  the 
cost  they  pay  for  the  same.  It  is  not  always  the  loudest  and 
biggest  talker  that  is  the  wisest,  or  the  most  reliable.  Let 
this  never  be  forgotten  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  especially 
in  all  reform  circles,  that  so  long  as  I  know  the  right,  I  will 
go  out  of  my  way  to  thwart  any  and  all  such,  and  will  not 
act  the  Jesuit's  part  and  policy  of  allowing  and  doing  evil,  that 
good  may  come ;  a  temporary  gain  is  no  fortune.  We  want 
men  to  support  immovable  truths  and  rights.  Once  let  this 
be  understood,  and  no  place  will  tempt  men  to  sear  their 
consciences  as  with  a  hot  iron  for  any  private  gain,  popularity 
or  self-aggrandisement  and  gratification,  in  or  out  of  our  Parlia- 
ment, in  or  out  of  the  Halls-  of  Science  in  opposition  to 
Nature's  laws,  and  public  and  private  morality;  and  the 
sooner  this  is  understood,  the  better  for  our  friends  and  the 
worse  for  our  enemies.  Some  people  may  think  I  am  too 
bold  against  everything,  and  that  my  hand,  pen  and  brain 
must  be  against  every  man.  If  they  think  so,  they  think 
right,  if  by  that  they  mean  everything  that  is  wrong,  and  I 
hope  for  life  to  continue  to  do  so,  until  "  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  no  man's  right."  Till  then,  white  life  lasts,  I 
cannot  but  struggle  for  this  ideal  of  right,  as  I  conceive  it.  I 
can  offer  no  apology  for  these  thoughts,  they  are  spontaneous; 
if  they  give  offence,  I  complain  not.  I  do  not  write  to  please. 
I  write  to  improve,  and  if  in  so  doing  I  offend,  I  will  take  my 
punishment,  but  in  mercy  to  themselves,  I  ask  all  to  speak 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  for  myself  I  ask  nought. 
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As  a  man,  I  have  always  done  what  I  conceived  the  best  and 
have  suffered  in  so  doing,  but  that  is  part  of  the  expected. 
To  suppose  that  any  reformer  in  any  age  can  lay  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  provided  by  other  men,  is  to  expect  the  roses  without 
the  thorns ;  that  they  could  equally  suppose  such  is  a  mistake. 
No,  no,  and  I  here  beg  to  conclude  this  chapter,  in  the  poetry 
of  Edwin  Heron,  who  I  yet  hope  to  meet  as  the  true  poet  of 
Humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  the  ezposer  of  all 
shams, 

"  Slnoe  honest  labour  Sate  no  rwwrapaDM 

In  thfa  old  world  of  jobbing  and  pratenoe : 

Binoe  I  OMi  nelChsr  pnff  nor  sdrertiae. 

Nor  know  the  triok  of  telling  ipeoioiu  liea  ; 

Sinoe  I  bare  no  conneotion  wiUi  reriewi, 

And  iMkthe  iklU  to  to^7  or  >bcue; 

Since,  as  the  oritio  of  my  dettreat  triond. 

Bather  than  flBtt«i  him,  1  would  offeqd  I 

Sinoa  I  have  alwaya  c&lled  a  knave  hii  name, 

And  ronnd  the  hate  of  thoae  who  feel  no  ■bame; 

Cared  for  no  braggart  of  the  daily  press. 

Heir  to  hli  fether*!  ill-deaerred  laooaM, 

Wluw  pedigree  and  fortonea  are  diiolawd 

If  a  few  Byllablei  are  jut  tranipoMd 

(A  Inoky  printer' i-devil  was  the  on^— 

The  devil's  printer  ia  the  laokier  son)  [ 

And  ainoe  the  scanty  i^ttanoe  whioh  ia  mine, 

Feela  day  by  day  a  alow  bat  sore  deoUne, 

Is  leaa  this  mornii^  than  'twas  yesterday. 

And  wastes  a  tittle  by  caoh  honr'a  delay ; 

BI  noe,  with  the  fblly  of  an  hone<t  mind, 

I  &noied  gratitade  not  wholly  blind ; 

Since  I  balisTed  the  promises  I  heard. 

And  gave  some  credence  to  a  atateaman'a  word, 

Nor  learnt  the  wisdom  of  these  later  days. 

That  fosa  are  fed  on  podding,  trienda  on  piaisa ; 

Sohooled,  but  not  soimd,  by  all  that  I  hare  learned ; 

EIdh  in  tha  wide  experlenoe  I  hare  earned. 

While  time  haa  only  Sooded  my  bead  with  enow. 
Bat  learea  me  hands  to  work  and  feet  to  go ; 
While  I  may  reokim  atiU  that  &te  may  give 
A  few  more  years  to  labonr  in  and  lire ; 
Ere  sge  has  forced  my  weakened  frame  to  bow 
And  lean  upon  the  atiff  I  braadiali  ttow 
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I  le»ie  m7  fttberland ;  the  mMn  and  bMe 

Hk;  boj  mj  homegtMd,  tnd  ntqrp  m;  plaoe; 

That  I  relinqnish  tnelj,  too  ;  bnt  wby 

Giblwt  the  ImKTei  jon  know  as  well  ai  I  f 

Let  them  remain  and  floorub,  wlio  delight 

To  prove  that  white  la  black  and  black  if  white ; 

Who,  trained  to  trade  on  meanneM  from  their  jooth, 

Fawn  to  the  power  wUob  omiliei  down  the  tmth  ; 

Hire  thetneelTei  ont  to  marl,  and  growl,  and  bark. 

And  mangle  repntatloni  in  (he  dark. 

Let  thoM  remain  and  thrive  whom  greed  will  bring 

For  a  peroentsge  to  do  anything ; 

TTho,  like  bbe  oandid  Greek  (I  think  his  name 

Wa«  Xenoa),  feel  noqnalma  andehow  noahame ; 

Who,  if  a  good  oommiMion  oome  their  way, 

Will  do  the  dirUeit  work  and  earn  ita  pay  j 

Wonld  take  a  bribe  to  hide  ■  banker'a  frand. 

And,  if  they  fcmnd  a  bnyer,  wll  their  God, 

Win  traden'  prolt  on  a  nation's  loll. 

Contract  fbr  obnrchee,  or  contract  for  soil. 

Bell  dead  men's  bonei  to  mix  with  tamip  ieed, 

Or  hire  a  ohildren'i  gang  to  fioTner  Bead, 

Will  (tart  a  floating  ooCan  on  the  eeae 

And  drown  yoar  Bailors  as  a  foi  drowna  fleas, 

latere  a  eham,  and  ihould  it  Mire  Iheir  turn 

To  get  their  sordid  gain,  wIU  sink  or  bom ; 

And  thus  will  win,  whatever  ^lee  they  oan, 

The  heartiest  soom  wliich  man  oan  feel  for  man. 

Snnh  trades  a«  these  pick  up  the  oeot.  per  cent., 

And  push  their  fblloweri  Into  Parlismeat. 

Thia  honest  traffic  breeds  the  modern  man, 

Thil  grants  him  all  the  gifts  irhioh  fbrtnne  oan, 

Tiokete  bia  person  with  the  oash  he's  worth, 

And  gives  him  charms  of  manners,  wit  and  birth  ; 

This  made  yonr  Hndson's  (oir^  a  eoooess. 

Bade  Wellington  approve  and  Bamnel  bleta  ; 

Throogh  h&lf  the  year  lie  spoke  nation's  will, 

Tbrongh  all  the  year  be  made  it  serve  his  till ; 

By  gifts  of  scrip,  by  gifts  of  endless  beer. 

He  won  the  voter,  and  be  won  the  peer. 

Wby  quarrel  with  the  way  they  win  their  bread  t 

WVy  grieve  that  chance  exalts  the  worthless  head  ^ 

Let  Fortune  jeet,  and  make  her  tevonritaa  great, 

Advance  her  blaoklegs  to  a  dnke's  estate  ; 

When  Pope  was  living  England  knew  not  how 

To  bear  one  Chartree ;   there's  a  legion  now. 
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WUt  piMa  li  len  for  nw  ?    I  OHOot  lit, 
F*wn  on  tha  kiikTa,  or  honMt/  deorj. 
If  nobis  Knthon  pnblUh  impid  »baB, 
I  oumol  aSor  ft  jndioioDM.  pTiff— 
FimiM  DoTbT**  Homer,  bUM  tlu  good  Aigjrlo, 
Kcbd  obfl^A  jftholfffMhlpi  ftod  t'othor^B  vfayls ; 
I  eant  inTadeUiez««liD  with  paper  al^M, 
iMu't  inteipMt  tha  ApooalrpM ; 


Ajid  ptmt  men  monk^s,  or  proro  nMNik^TS  imbi 

Flatter  tba  pride  of  birth'e  BneMtnl  jMOt, 

Whleh  Darwin  tracks  to  apsa,  and  Burks  to  pana ; 

I  cannot  rap  for  (pirita,  oocynra,  preach, 

pDrrey  new  bihlou,  and  new  moral!  taach  i 

I  oan't  write  norela  of  tka  modam  aort, 

Or  coll  mj  ■toriea  from  Penstnoa'a  oonrt 

CBmall  matter ;  lad;  noreliMa  akmo 

Debanoh  the  male  kz  and  depict  tbair  own); 

I  cant  Invent  a  bond,  or  cook  aoooiinti. 

Or  &ilin  bniinew,  and  fbr  hagaamonnta; 

I  can't  be  OHtkil,  Sa  I  can't  ba  amarl^ 

I'ts  too  mnoh  honour  and  too  little  art. 

Tonr  nutrket  price,  to  thoae  who  ba;  and  nil, 

Is  what  yon  know  of  tiiem,  not  what  jon  teU. 

smt  hold  j>oar  tongne,  bnt  slwajs  nae  ;tnir  eyea, 

The  rich  man'a  fin-oed  to  reckon  with  hiaapiea; 

See,  .and  be  lilent,  watofa,  and  dc/nt  be  nioe^ 

If  o  honeat  tecret  erer  had  a  prioa. 

I  do  not  tandw  hinta  like  theaa  to  yon, 

For  if  ;oor  heart  iawnnd  Toortougna  li  bna; 

Not  all  the  gold  Antlnlia  oan  kfbtd, 

Not  all  the  weallh  which  makea  a  Inaad-new  lord, 

Not  all  the  caah  which  Biamaick  mh^  azpaot. 

Hot  all  that  Bnmnar  claimed  aa  indlreet 

Wonld  make  7011  keep,  against  ;oBr  natual  leat, 

A  di)^  M«at  in  n  aasioni  breaat. 

The  people  gtrea  Ita  falaod,  ita  oaah,  ila  toil, 

Wbtle  ahaip  eontntoton  canj  olT  the  ipoIL 

htriot^  I  know,  are  varj  dnbiooi  nu^ 

Hot  one  ia  honest  cat  of  erer;  ten. 

The  017  ia  eaaj,  and  one  cannot  tell 

Whether  fti  orler  means  to  bo;  or  mQ} 

To  make  aonw  profit  from  the  itorB^  he  nys. 

And  help  eome  foil;,  if  he  sees  it  paji. 

&>  fmaibera,  for  their  proper  ends,  maj  Join 
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Vd  «d  tbe  mint  in  j— liin  nnrmt  ooin ; 
And,  If  no  prMitiMd  ^e  tbe  DMiid  detoola, 
H^  ftmiah  Tomlina  more  Oaa  lie  oqMetlL 
Bnt  tbej  who  never  let  ooe  geoeroae  thongU 
Entor  the  workahop  wbere  their  wealth  ii  wroDght, 
Who  nerer  ooonpj  their  hewrt  and  brain 
With  an7  higher  end  than  mdid  gain — 
Enongh  of  this,  lince  time  would  not  nffloa 
To  illnitrato  the  mongi«t  and  hit  vioo." 

It  will  be  well  if  all  true  and  real  reformers  will  leani  by 
heart  Juvenal's  Satires,  which  so  perfectly  illustrate  the 
present  condition  of  all  classes  and  institutions  of  our  modern 
barbarism. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  spending  a  most  uncomfortable  day,  owing  to  the  wind 
blowing,  and  the  want  of  occupation,  although  the  rest  froro 
travelling  was  most  refreshing  to  me,  I  determined  to  go  to 
an  evening  entertainment  to  be  given  ^by  an  itinerant  troupe. 
To  my  disgust  I  found  they  were,  as  one  of  the  troupe  in  a 
joke  described  them,  nothing  but  strolling  vagabonds,  without 
skill  or  genius,  who  certainly  lacked  all  power  of  interesting 
or  amusing  in  any,  much  less  the  fullest  sense  ;  but  who,  like 
others  I  have  met  before  in  the  Colony,  were  mean  enough  to 
trade  upon  the  forced  exertions  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  their  Baby  Flora — a  little  girl  of  twelve  years — who,  to 
assist  in  providing  the  largest  share  of  means,  sang  and 
played  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but,  being  only  a  child, 
failed  for  want  of  capacity.  She  afterwards  had  to  unsex 
herself,  to  take  the  part  of  a  prince  in  the  hands  of  the 
cruel  Hubert.  This,  too,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  boys, 
for  the  advantage  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  traded  upon 
the  child's  precociousness,  and  who,  I  found  afterwards, 
was  detained  in  their  possession  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of 
her  parents,  who  being  poor,  could  not  fight  the  brute-hirer, 
after  he  had,  by  a  species  of  false  promises,  secured  the  child 
in  his  wanderings.  I  am  sick  at  heart  when  I  see  what, 
judging  from  their  size  and  build,  should  be  men  and  women, 
trading  upon  the  skill  of  a  young  child,  and  that  a  girl ;  and 
I  call  upon  all  to  denounce  this  kind  of  outrage  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  England,  which  is  constantly  being  perpetrated 
upon  iniants,  that  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  are  forced 
to  go  through  certain  parts,  to  enrich  a  new  set  of  torturers. 
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These  strolling  vagabonds  io  reality,  are  on  the  increase. 
They  are  too  lazy  to  work  honourably,  but  to  fill  their  own 
pockets,  and  to  gratify  the  low  taste  of  their  audience,  will 
force  a  girl  to  go  through  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  and  sing  all 
kinds  of  catch-songs,  to  make  their  scheme  a  success.  It 
surely  is  time  that  such  torturers  should  be  punishable  by 
law.  If  infants  and  young  children  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
be  be  worked  in  our  factories,  until  of  sufficient  strength  and 
age,  so  should  it  be  no  less  criminal  for  children  to  be  driven 
or  taught  to  take  part  in  any  amusement  that  unsexes  them, 
or  trespasses  upon  the  'growing  strength,  so  much  needed  to 
build  up  their  constitutions  for  the  future.  Surely  the  time 
has  arrived  when  human  &auds,  with  any  amount  of  im- 
pudence, should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  trade:  upon  the 
labour  of  children,  oftentimes  leading  to  the  ruin  or  death  of 
our  young  offspring.  Life  is  too  sacred  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  brutal  parents,  or  the  abductors  of  the  young,  who  are 
made  to  sing  all  kinds  of  questionable  songs  full  of  inuendoes, 
that  are  simply  revolting.  With  a  silent  curse  on  the- 
wretched  mercenary  that  allowed  such  a  prostitution  of  his 
wife  and  child,  for  his  gain,  I  retired  to  rest,  preparatory 
to  my  early  journey  from  Winburg  the  hopeless,  to  Bloem- 
fontein  the  hopeful.  After  an  unsettled  rest  of  six  hours, 
punctually  at  4  in  the  morning,  the  bugle  sounded,  and 
although  it  was  a  Royal  Hotel  I  was  leaving,  I  could  not  get 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  warm  the  body.  I  mounted  the  cart,  and 
bade  adieu  to  Bloemfontein,  the  centre  of  my  business  en- 
deavours for  the  last  three  years,  with  a  light  heart  that  I 
had  done  on  my  journey  all  that  I  conceived  my  part  to  make 
my  remaining  months  passable.  I  rode  on  in  silence,  con- 
templating the  greeting  that  awaited  me  at  my  business 
house,  and  still  more  with  my  friends  in  England,  who  were 
longing  to  see  me  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  who,  perhaps, 
for  many  causes,  might  not,  and  yet  I  am  still  in  hope  that  I 
shall  see  all  in  the  flesh,  or  if  not  then,  in  the  spirit. 

As  day-break  appeared,  I  never  felt  so  keenly  the  starva- 
tion process  that  was  going  on,  owing  to  the  want  of  grass 
for  the  cattle.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  last  place  made 
OD  Saturday  night  waa  the  Free  State;  certainly  it  seems 
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the  last  place  thought  about.  Year  after  year,  but  little  rain, 
and  so  scarce  were  the  incombg  Spring  crops,  that  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  ewes,  the  fanner  had  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
lambs ;  and  yet,  were  the  Boer  less  lazy,  thoughtless  and  im- 
provident, all  this  might  be  prevented.  Miles  and  miles  of 
what  might  be  grass-lands  I  passed,  that  if  mowed  in  the 
summer  and  stacked,  or  placed  in  silos,  would  give  tons  of 
hay,  or  fresh  sweet  food  for  all  his  stock  in  the  winter,  but 
unfortunately  the  Boer  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  to  lay 
out  j^500  would  help  and  keep  his  Stock,  and  give  him  ^1,000 
in  return.  Time  after  time,  I  passed  what  would  have  made 
mill-dams,  to  allow  the  water  to  constantly  run  away  in 
seasons  of  fdenteous  showers,  and  yet  they  never  appeared  to 
contemplate  the  storiog-up.  The  climate  has  so  Kaffirised 
former,  legislator.  President,  and  all  other  officials,  that  they 
are  incapable  to  think  out,  how  to  provide  for  the  morrow  or 
the  future,  and  so  great  is  their  apathy  and  incapacity  for 
talcing  advantage  of  circumstances  that  it  only  remains,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  saved  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man, 
far  the  English  as  saviours  to  take  their  place,  and  they  again 
in  their  turn  would  be  absorbed  in  these  climatic  condition  s, 
if  not  kept  up  by  fresh  blood  from  Europe. 

We  need  more  of  the  Hampden  kind  : — 


And  damn  hit  trekoberens  BAtterin  wlUieBt  wiaUiig. 
TbU  mBD,  nm-oroinudi  irho  Uto  bbore  the  fog. 

In  pnblio  dntiea,  find  in  private  thinking. 
7or  whik  the  wrangleia  with  their  won-ont  cnnedi, 

Tluir  large  piofeMiMia  and  their  little  deedi, 
Kingle  in  ulflah  ttrile,  Jo,  FtteAaa  wmpt, 

Wmog  rolM  the  Jand,  and  waiting  JnoUoe  de^a.' 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  Africa  can  be  made  by 
even  a  full  supply  of  water  from  underground,  or  by  dams 
and  reservoirs,  to  grow  and  then  export  Indian  com,  mealies 
or  meal.  It  will  be  enough  to  look  after  the  pastoral  con- 
ditions to  make  a  success.  The  land  can  never  be  an 
agricultural  country  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  as  in 
England,  America  or  Europe.  The  waiit  of  regular  rains 
and  cheap  transport  debars  it  ^m  competing  with   the 
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United  States,  Canada  or  Europe.  In  those  centres  of 
civilisation,  the  rain  being  regular  and  certain,  men  can  live 
and  pay  ^4  per  acre  on  hired  land,  and  yet  grow  with  profit ; 
and  their  railway  constructions  are  available  to  convey  to  all 
parts  all  kinds  of  agricultural  articles,  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
thus  control  the  trade  of  the  world  with  all  their  agricultural 
supplies,  so  that  at  present  America  offers  chances  to  all  not 
to  be  had  in  South  Africa,  and  in  such  she  is  destined  to 
alter  all  the  conditions  of  agriculture  on  the  continent  and 
the  world  generally,  but  more  especially  in  Europe.  American 
cheap  food  of  all  descriptions  has  now  besn  so  well  proved, 
that  a  man  can  live  better  now  than  before  Tory  and 
Whig  protectionists  would  allow  food  to  be  introduced 
into  England,  and  when  free  trade  in  land  and  money  is  as 
certain  in  the  future  as  it  is  now  in  agricultural  produce — then 
all  will  be  well  for  the  producers  and  consumers.  It  js  bound 
to  come,  and  then  there  will  be  no  monopoly.  Some  argue 
that  the  Free  State,  traversed  by  railroads,  would  alter  the 
whole  country.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  a  time  business 
among  traders  would  be  brisk,  prices  would  rise,  and  owing 
to  an  influx  of  English  money,  all  would  go  as  happy  as  a 
wedding  feast,  but  once  finished,  then  the  reaction  would  set 
in  ;  and  again  insolvencies  would  follow  up  fast,  and  the 
inevitable  shrinking  and  obstinancy  take  place,  and  as  in  the 
colony,  the  agricultural  produce  and  wool  not  being  in  quan- 
tity enough,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  traffic  to  pay  working 
expenses,  much  less  the  foreign  bond-holders.  The  first  eflbrt 
of  all  in  the  up-country  is  to  increase  the  wool  supply  and  im- 
prove their  water  arrangements  to  enable  them  to  grow  food 
enough  to  feed  their  population  without  buying  out  of  South 
Africa.  These  should  be  the  two  first  conditions,  and  would 
be  but  for  the  lack  of  Presidents  with  brains,  and  traders 
eaten  up  with  selfishness.  The  land  is  dying,  say  what  the 
Becks  may, with  theirblack  blood  in  theirveins,  and  dirty  trade 
tricks,  backed  up  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  missionaries 
Veroeuk — Hardt's  and  Co. — the  Hard- Verne ukers,  who  to 
hold  the  power  they  now  possess  over  the  poor  unfortunate 
Boer,  would  never  Beck  any  into  the  right  path  or  course. 
These  men,  Hke  the  Jew  Pincus  or  Lev-us-see-her,  live  by 
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private  smuggling  of  brandy  and  guns,  and  would  sell  their 
God  or  their  brother-man,  if  tbey  could  do  so  with  a  full 
profit. 

For  comfirmation  of  my  views  the  attention  of  the  reada 
is  invited  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Bloemfontein 
Diuly  News  of  April  3rd  and  5th. 

SMUGGLING. 

"  We  have  frequently  been  requested  to  publish  state- 
ments made  to  us  with  regard  to  what  appears  to  be  a  whole- 
sale system  of  smuggling  carried  on  by  c^ain  parties  in 
Bloemfontein.  We  should  not  be  performing  our  duty  to 
the  public  if  we  altogether  disregarded  our  infonnants, 
whilst  we  certainly  should  be  exceeding  our  duty  if  we, 
without  more  proof  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact,  stig- 
matised '  leading  '  merchants  as  openly  evading  the  law. 

■'  The  matter  under  discussion  is  a  very  sore  one,  and 
causes  so  much  heart-burning,  so  many  threats  of  revenge, 
such  constant  bickerings,  that  we  think  it  should  be  handled, 
not  alone  by  the  Press,  but  by  a  Court  of  Equity.  The  law 
seems  powerless,  as  it  always  must  be  in  small  places  where 
men  trade  upon  their  social  position,  and  do  that  which,  it 
men  of  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder  were  even  to 
dream  of  doing,  they— the  '  leaders '  in  commercial  morality 
— would  hold  up  their  hands,  and  with  exclamations  of  dis- 
gust, ask  to  have  them  stoned  at  once.  Society,  as  con- 
stituted in  Bloemfontein,  is  too  closely  knit  around  central 
figures  to  allow  of  its  being  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
among  its  '  figures  '  are  some  of  the  commonest  clay.  The 
law,  which  theoretically  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  practically 
arrests  the  drunken  Hottentot,  and  gives  him  twenty-five 
lashes,  while  it  convt;rts  those  who  openly  evade  the  provi" 
sions  of  its  statutes  into  J.P.'s  and  '  ennobles '  them  by  placing 
them  in  positions  of  honour  and  trust. 

"Public  Prosecutors  take  advantage  of  these  idios3mcracie5, 
and  think  that  to  doubt  any  man  who  wears  broadcloth  is 
rank  treason.  Thus  the  ball  goes  gaily  roUing.  The  hard- 
working man,  who  pays  his  license  and  determines  to  keep 
the  law,  finds  his  business  ruined  by  the  man  of  social  posi- 
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tioa,  who,  thinking  he  will  never  be  suspected,  and  if  sus- 
pected will  be  let  off,  underselling  him.  The  hard-working 
man,  so  treated,  knows  how  hardly  he  is  dealt  with,  but 
under  the  belief  that  '  to  inform '  is  mean,  he  sooner  suffers 
loss.  He  further  argues  that  it  is  no  good  informing ;  the 
authorities  know  all  about  it ;  they  know  liquor  is  openly 
sold  in  certain  canteens  ;  they  know  certain  people  have  sold, 
and  still  continue  to  sell,  without  license,  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  they — the  authorities — (heaven  save  the 
mark  !)  shut  their  eyes  and  will  not  see. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  a  certain  dealer  in  liquor  openly 
stated  that  he  offered  a  party  Boer  brandy  at  a  certain  price, 
and  he  was  met  with  a  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  brandy 

as  good  could  be  purchased  at for  something  less.     Mr. 

Blank,  of  course,  having  no  license.  This  reproach  must  be 
wiped  out,  and,  failing  the  law,  there  is  still  one  means  left — 
we  refer  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  body  was 
formed,  as  its  rules  specify, '  for  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State.' 

"  No  trade  or  commerce  can  thrive  whilst  smuggling  is 
openly  carried  on.  Representations  made  by  the  Press  seem 
powerless  to  move  those  who  should  always  be  on  the  alert. 
The  Chamber,  if  it  wishes  to  retain  its  good  name  as  a  centre 
of  commercial  morality,  must  move  in  this  matter,  and  we 
may  hope  that  '  smuggling,'  if  hereafter  indulged  in,  will  be 
confined  to  the  'pariahs '  of  the  capital,  and  not  as  now  be 
the  '  open '  business  of  our  so-called  '  leading '  merchants, 

"  Some  excitement  prevailed  in  the 'dorp  'when  it  was  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Wepner,  J.P.,  of  Wepener,  had  passed 
through  the  town  «n  routt  to  Bloemfontein  to  lay  information 
against  some  person  or  persons  for  wholesale  gun-running.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  trade  has  been  openly  carried  on,  and 
names  were  freely  bandied  about.  A  Bloemfontein  merchant 
was,  of  course,  '  well  in  it,'  and  if  one  half  of  the  stories  one 
heard  was  true,  the  open  disregard  for  the  law  is  shameful. 
However,  as  His  Honour  the  President  is  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  as  he  has  no  doubt  instituted  an  enquiry,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  await  the  outcome  of  such  action  before  believing 
or  discrediting  the  statements  made.  It  is,  however,  impossi- 
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ble  to  oTer-estim&te  the  injury  which  may  hereafter  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Free  State  if  a  wholesale  trade  in  fireanns 
and  munitions  of  var  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  unchecked. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Free  State  more  adapted  for  this 
'  illicit '  trade  than  Dewetsdorp.  Close  to  the  Baralong 
Territory,  guns,  cartridges,  &c.,  can  be  slipped  across  easily, 
and  once  in  Moroko's  Territory  the  dishonest  dealers,  away 
from  the  fear  of  the  law,  can  run  them  into  Basutoland,  and 
thus  ann  our  enemies  from  our  very  doors.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  these  things  are  not  known.  Everybody  in 
Dewetsdorp  speaks  openly  of  the  gun-running,  and  if  it  is  not 
immediately  stopped,  those  who  now  supply  the  Basutos  with 
guns  will  look  upon  the  trade  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Wepner's  report  will  not  be  shelved, 
but  that  action  will  be  taken  thereon.  There  are  some  things 
which  the  Press  can  only  draw  attention  to,  leaving  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  failing  the  authorities 
appealing  to  the  Volksraad.  No  time  could  have  been  better 
for  the  discovery  than  the  present,  as — failing  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Honourable  the 
Volksraad  will,  without  doubt,  take  the  matter  seriously  in 
hand. 

ILLICIT  TRADE. 
"A  few  issues  back  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
'  smuggling '  was  carried  on  in  an  open  manner.  Since  then 
it  has  ceased  to  be  '  smuggling '  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  illicit  trade, 
indulged  in  openly  and  fearlessly,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
officials,  and  in  presence  and  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
police.  We  are  right  in  thus  denominating  the  business,  as 
will  be  proved  from  the  following  facts : — A  few  days 
ago  a  certain  ■  leading '  merchant  had  four  casks  of  Boer 
brandy  or  wine,  or  both,  trundled  across  the  market  square 
in  charge  of  his  clerk,  and  under  the  nose  of  the  police,  and 
deposited  upon  the  premises  of  a  duly  licensed  wholesale 
spirit  dealer.  A  little  later  a  wagon  loaded  up  these  four 
casks  and  departed,  whilst  the  '  leading '  merchant,  no  doubt, 
ceogratulated  himself  upon  having  again -deverly  d^auded 
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qiot  la  chosen  lor  a  township,  on  which  a  chuich  can  be 
erected,  and  upon  the  er&  the  dinner  can  build  his  little  house 
to  live  in  when  he  goes  to  the  church,  and  thus  the  township 
grows  into  existence,  and  enlarges  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
lay  of  the  country,  and  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  farms. 
For  years  it  may  be  that  each  township  has  only  the  propor- 
tions of  a  country  village  with  itslittlehouse  of  accommodation, 
the  centre  of  the  market  square  for  their  church,  the  traders' 
stores  all  round,  and  then  they  feel  they  belong  to  the  world 
of  civilisation,  and  they  make  some  day  of  rejoicing  at  their 
church  as  a  red-letter  day  to  the  Lord,  for  having  brought  them 
so  ia.T  on  their  earthlypilgrimage,  with  thecertaintyofliving 
in  some  heavenly  Zion,  as  promised  to  the  old  people  of  the 
Lord  in  Canaan,  and  then  with  all  these  surroundings,  they 
fisel  that  the  Lord  has  indeed  given  the  heathen  into  their 
hands,  as  their  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  and  the  earth  as 
an  habitation,  and  then  shout : — "  O  praise  ye  the  Lord,  bless 
His  Holy  Name,  for  His  mercy  will  endure  for  ever  to  them 
that  love  and  fear  Him.  The  sea  is  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hands,8ndthe  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  His  also,"  but  for 
the  time  lent  to  the  Dutchman. 

This  is  a  short  but  true  history  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  things  in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  and  is 
repeated  time  after  time  to  the  old  dwellers  of  the  Cap£  of 
Good  Hope.  Now,  under  all  these  conditions  varied  from 
time  to  time,  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  natives  and  white 
people  are  at  hatred  one  with  another,  and  that  a  constant 
feud  is  kept  up.  The  uncouth  or  wild  Dutchman  finds  that 
he  can — and  he  has  been  known  to — shoot  natives  down  in 
cold  blood,  simply  because  they  were  natives. 

In  one  prominent  case,  some  years  ago  in  Natal,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  was  hanged  for  this  crime,  would  not  have  been 
found  out  if  the  English  had  not  objected  to  bury  them 
without  an  inquiry.  We  have  other  young  parties  of  the 
Dutch  people  moving  on  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  Stella- 
land,  and  found  a  new  Republic  not  based  on  the  equality  of 
man,  but  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  for 
the  I/ord's  people,  and  they  being  the  undoubted  tribe  of 
whom  Jehovah  has  sworn  that  their  seed  shall  cover  the 
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earth  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  and  believing  that  He  -is 
their  God,  that  cannot  lie  to  them,  they  take  possession  of 
the  interior  and  the  people,  and,  in  full  confidence  that  they 
are  the  children  of  Jehovah,  are  ever  on  the  "  go  " ;  but  even 
this  system  must  have  its  limits  in  South  Africa.  Climatic 
influence  and  the  Thetze  Fly  will  not  allow  them,  with 
cattle,  to  go  beyond  certain  well-defined  positions,  so  that 
they  will  at  last  have  to  confine  themselves  within  a  circum- 
scribed area,  as  I  will  fully  explain  when  I  give,  as  I  intend, 
a  small  history  of  the  Transvaal,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
as,  after  many  opportunities  of  enquiry  and  watching,  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be— with  a  full  hope  that  I  shall  only  give  the 
truth,  so  that  it  may  lead  on  to  a  higher  civilisation,  both  for 
black  and  white,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  under  one,  and  that  the  English  flag,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  for  all  time. 


STELLALAND. 

"  Mamusa,  Massouw's  Chief  Town, 

"  24th  March,  1884. 

"  To  tht  Hon.  Captain  Graham  Bower,  R.M.,  Special  Comieissioner 
for  Beckuanalaud,  Mamusa,  Massouw's  Territoty. 

■  "  Honorable  Sir, — As  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  now  travelling  in  our  territory  for  enquiry,  and 
in  compliance  no  doubt  with  the  petition  of  the  30th  of  Nov., 
1883,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  as  we  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt  that  you  this  time  have  been  authorised 
also  to  accept  from  us  our  own  explanations,  which  have  been 
hitherto  refused  to  us— unfortunate,  overlooked,  and  unpro- 
tected tribe — who  were  allowed  to  be  attacked  and  murdered, 
robbed,  and  their  kraals  burnt  down  by  Mankoroane  (the 
Batlapin  Chief  of  Taungs)  immediately  we  were  left  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  who  was  then 
cautioned  and  bound  down  to  give  ns  no  protection,  and  we 
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were  only  saved  from  utter  annihilation  and  death  by  follow- 
ing the  example  given  us  by  Mankoroane— oui  aggressor — 
in  calling  in  also  on  our  side  white  volunteers  when  all  other 
help  had  been  withheld  from  us. 

"  Our  hereditary  rights  to  this  territory  (now  called  Bechu- 
analand)  we  were  not  allowed  to  establish  at  the  Bloemhof 
Court  of  Arbitration,  where  we  were  positively  refused  to  be 
admitted  to  become  parties  to  the  Deed  of  Submission.  But 
now  our  rights  have  been  legalised  and  confirmed  by  the  right 
of  eotiqiust,  fairly  in  defending  our  children,  lives  and  property- 
In  proof  of  which  our  Treaty  of  Peace,  made  and  signed  at 
Taungs  on  the  26th  of  July,  1882,  and  held  back  there  by  us 
from  doing  us  further  harm  until  the  date  of  the  pjace  agree- 
ment ;  and  then  we  were  officially  assured  throi^b  tbe 
Colonial  Office  that  our  independence  as  native  Chiefs  out- 
side the  Transvaal  boundary  was  fully  recognised  by  Her 
Majesty's  GovemmeDt,  and  that  not  even  the  High  Com- 
missioner had  a  right  to  interfere  with  our  lands  or  settle- 
ments. In  ratification  of  the  treaty  here  referred  to,  the 
decision-line  was  beaconed  off  in  December,  1882,  and  pro- 
claimed by  us  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1SS3,  which  we  shall 
uphold ;  and  thereby  more  than  sufficient  ground  was  allotted 
for  the  use  of  the  Batlapin  people  on  their  side  of  the  line, 
out  of  which  portion  Mankoroane  is  now  selling  and  in  other 
ways  making  away  with  farms  to  white  people,  for  which 
neither  he  nor  his  people  could  have  any  positive  use. 

"  Mankoroane's  white  volunteers  were  allowed  to  get  their 
pay  in  farms,  together  with  our  own  volunteers,  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  falling  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and, 
furthermore,  I  ordered  proper  locations  for  the  absolute  use 
of  the  Mahura  branch  of  the  Batlapin  people  to  be  beaconed 
off  within  and  near  the  centre  of  the  country  now  known  as 
Stellalaod,  where  they  have  been  sowing  and  ploughing,  and 
undisturbed,  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  Stellaland  Government  for  the  last  two  seasons.  We 
would  further  state  that  in  upholding  that  peace,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  other  honourable  agreements  between  us  and 
Mankoroane,  we  have,  with  the  help  of  our  volunteer? 
assisted  Mankoroane  and  his  people  to  hnd  and  get  back 
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from  amongst  my  subjecU  any  cattle  aod  other  stock  ttoten 
by  them  from  the  Batlapins  after  the  condusioa  of  the  war, 
and  that  was  done  openly  in  March,  1883. 

"Now,  most  honourable  Sir,  DOtwithstaoding  all  &>eat 
advantages  given  by  us  to  Mankoroane,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  other  agreements  here  referred 
to,  Mankoroane  has  not  as  yet  paid  back  to  us  our  expenses 
incuned  during  the  thirty-four  days'  armi^ice  granted  to  him 
which  he  promised,  was  held  responsible  for,  and  did  bind 
himself  in  writing ;  nor  has  he  assisted  us,  or  sent  back  to  us, 
as  we  have  done,  our  cattle  and  horses  stolen  from  us  by  his 
subjects  after  the  peace,  although  repeatedly  asked  for ;  but 
cattle  and  horse  stealing  was  continued  £rom  the  side  of 
Mankoroane,  and  traced  to  his  stations  or  Tanngs.  Ljttle  or 
no  redress  was  obtained  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  be 
allowed  his  son  Molali,  with  his  people,  to  cross,  armed,  into 
our  line,  where  he  forcibly,  and  without  our  leave,  took 
possession  of  Monalaring  and  Morokane,  in  October,  1885, 
from  where  he  would  not  go  back  to  Taungs  or  over  the  line, 
although  cautioned  by  us  and  requested  to  do  so,  especially 
on  the  7th  of  NovenJier,  1883,  as  per  copy  here  annexed, 
and  where  he  became  the  centre  of  cattle  and  horse  thefts, 
and  endeavoured  to  set  up  his  authority-  there  and  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  against  us,  so  that  he,  a  short  lime  ago,  fay 
force,  took  away  all  live  stock  belonging  to  my  subjects,  who 
were  residing  there  with  our  permission,  under  Mokhalagasi, 
and  at  last  became  so  unbearable  to  my  subjects  that  these 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  committing  similar  acts 
on  their  aggressors,  so  that  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  our  territory,  to  send,  on 
the  tgth  unltimo,  an  armed  force  against  him,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  fire  at  them  without  special  cause  or  reason, 
but  to  disarm  and  disperse  them  and  all  other  intruders 
found  on  our  side  of  the  line  proclaimed  on  the  i6tfa  of 
January,  1883.  The  good  government  of  the  territory  pro- 
claimed  as  Stellaland  has  been  handed  over  and  sanctioned 
by  me  to  the  Committee  of  management  of  our  white 
volunteers,  under  a  Commission  bearing  date  the  iStfa  of 
January,  1S83,  to  which  Goveromeat  we  now  most  tegpoct' 
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^^y  l>"8  leave  to  refer  jnm  for  further  information,  and  the 
confimiation  of  these  our  statements,  and  we  hope  and 
depend  on  you,  most  honourable  Sir,  that  you  will  inform 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  this  our  true  caso  as  hare 
explained,  so  that  we  now — within  these  our  territories- 
should  not  be  distuzbed,  or  our  rights  interfered  with,  as  has 
been  hinted  in  the  newspapws,  but  that  we  and  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Stellaland  may  enjoy  their  possessions,  saac- 
ttoned  and  guaranteed  to  them,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
contracts. 

We  have  the  hononr  to  be, 
Most  Honourable  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 
(Sd.)    David  Massouw  Ribt  Taaisosch, 

Paramowa  Chief  of  the  Koranna,  Nat. 
„     Jacobus  Taaibosch,  Chief  of  Kor. 
„      Saibrand  X  Ou  Cross,  CoutuiUor, 
„      PiET  X  Hartbbeest,  Commandant. 
„      Klaas  X  Baartuan,  Councillor. 
„      NiCHOLAAS  X  Viijo£N,  Councillor. 
H      PiBT  X  Lastblijk,  Comtcillor. 
„      Tjjs  X  Baartuan,  Field  Comet. 
„      SiMONA  X,  Head  Field  Comet. 
„      NicoLAAS  X  Basson,  Field  Conui. 
„      Jan  X  Taaibosch,  Field  Comet. 
„      Jan  X  Springbok,  Field  Comet. 
„      Andribs  X  August,  Interfreler  and 

Field  Comet, 
(Signed)    Thos.  Dous,  Secretary  to  Chief. 


APPENDIX. 

"  Mamusa,  7th  November,  18S3. 

To  Capt.  Mankonam  Molthabamu,  Tamigs, 

My  Fribnd, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  33rd  October, 

1883,  and  say : — '  Yes,  I  am  glad  of  your  information.'  I  say 

Motlapin,  what  is  it  what  I  hear  ?    What  has  Mokhalahari 

stolen  fr<»n  you,  of  whidi  you  do  not  inform  me  ?    Know 
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that  we  have  been  fighting  without  that,  I  was  acquainted 
with  what  Mokhalahari  had  been  doing  to  you ;  because  you 
did  not  tell  me  of  it,  Motlapin,  and  now  even  I  do  not  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  When  I  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  taking  care  of  you  both,  I  find  to  my 
siuprise  you  are  fighting  with  tne,  though  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  bad  a  di^Kite  with  you.  I  am  a  Koranna,  and  I  take 
nothing  belonging  to  a,  Motlapin  !  But  I  say  Molale  is  at 
Morokane ;  who  has  brought  him  there  7  As  we  have  been 
fighting  for  the  country  I  say,  Au  Molale,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  make  war,  then  Molale  must  leave  there.  Let  him  go 
away  from  Morokane  and  go  to  Taungs ;  and  I  say  if  you 
still  ask  me  about  Morokane,  if  you  don't  take  Molale  from 
Morokane,  I  am  strong  enough  to  remove  him  firom  there — 
that  is  what  I  say,  the  Chief  David. 

"  You  must  not  plough  there ;  I  will  go  and  plough  there 
with  my  people,  and  if  you  plough,  then  the  gardens  are 
mine.  I  say  your  country  is  Kuruman  and  Littiakong  ;  this 
country  belongs  to  the  Korannas — to  me.  My  subjects  shall 
never  go  to  plough  at  Kuruman  or  at  Littiakong.  I  am  only 
waiting  for  rain,  and  shall  send  Simona  to  plough,  but  he 
must  not  iind  anyone  belonging  to  Mankoroane  at  Morokane 
or  Manolaring.  I  am  going,  and  I  hear  it  is  said  Simona 
has  never  lived  at  Morokane.  He  -is  going  to  live  there 
because  it  is  within  the  country  of  the  Korannas. 
I  am  your  Mend 
(Sd.)     David  Massouw  Riet  Taaibosch, 

ParamoHnt  Chief. 

(Sd.)    Thos.  Doms,  Secretary." 
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At  ]ast,  with  many  a  high  butnp  and  over  many  a  bare  plain, 
I  passed  into  Brand-ford,  the  new  city  in  honour  of  President 
Brand.  This,  like  so  many  of  the  new,  and  as  for  that  even 
the  old  cities,  is  on  an  open,  wild,  desolate,  forgotten 
and  deserted  looking  place,  with  the  "whole  surrounding 
district  dry  and  barren,  starving  out  all  cattle.  So  weak 
and  hopeless  had  the  cattle  got  that  they  refused  to  walk  out 
of  the  town.  They  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
existence  when  it  was  useless  to  wander  out,  for  there  was 
positively  nothing  to  eat  in  the  fields.  It  was  the  saddest 
sight  I  ever  viewed — the  whole  country  seemed  one  un- 
covered cattle-grave,  with  the  prospect  of  its  continuation 
for  months,  which  was  verified  to  the  almost  extinction  of 
many  a  farmer.  Hope  on,  hope  ever,  is  a  good  maxim;  but 
hope  had  made  their  hearts  sick,  and  disappointment  had 
made  them  despair,  and  at  last  they  laid  themselves  down  to 
die.  It  was  disgusting  to  see  the  dead  carcases  lying  all 
about,  as  a  reproach  to  the  want  of  mercy  on  the  part  of 
man  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  At  no  time,  in  all  my  rides, 
had  I  seen  such  want  of  grass  and  water — the  very  Dutch- 
men and  their  usually  stout  wives  seemed  shrivelled-up 
through  want,  and  were  in  despair,  and  i  was  truly  glad  to 
reach  the  Modder  river,  in  full  hope  that  I  should  have 
found  better  things  there ;  but  when  I  made  my  way  to 
farmer  Edwards'  I  was  horrified  and  appalled.  It  was  bad 
when  I  left ;  but  my  return  to  the  district  of  Bloemfontein 
was  as  if  I  had  arrived  at  an  animal  Golgotha.  Bones, 
bones— bones  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  before  and  behind,  in 
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&ct  everywhere.  "Wagon  after  wagon,  all  equipped,  waiting  for 
oxen  that  would  not  come  for  want  of  Nature's  grass  and 
water.  These  farmers,  for  months  past,  were  prepared  for 
tranqiort,  and  needed  it,  to  malce  good  the  losses  they  had 
incurred  in  being  security  for  those  who  had  lost  their  all 
by  drought ;  and  for  farmers  there  seemed  but  one  look-out 
for  the  whole,  one  general  rush  and  appeal  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  These  farmers  had  never  experienced  such  a  long 
drought,  and  they  feared  a  repetition  of  the  awful  time  of  '66 
was  coming  oo  to  eat  up  the  remaining  stock,  and  they 
mourned  and  groaned  with  me  that,  what  with  the  law-made 
conditions  of  the  Boers,  and  the  marauding  officials  in  the 
capital,  and  the  other  gang  of  farm-exploiters,  that  soon  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in  such  a 
country,  and  if  he  could  free  himself  he  would  seek  his 
fortune  in  some  other  of  the  colonies  that  Old  England  held 
sway  over. 

After  a  hearty  meal  in  friendship,  which  was  so  different  to 
the  meanness  so  often  evident  when  an  Englishman  calls  at 
many  of  the  Dutch  farms,  even  when  they  have  plenty,  their 
hospitality  is  never  prominent  in  any  d^ee.  Yon  must  beg, 
and  then  be  imposed  upon  when  settling.  Conscience  has 
no  place  in  the  breast  of  trading  Dutchman.  While  our 
horses  were  resting — for  feeding  was  not  possible,  until  once 
more  in  a  stable — I  strolled  over  the  farm,  and  enjoyed  a 
most  genial  chat  with  a  well-known  man,  who,  with  some  of 
the  most  advanced  thoughts,  regaled  one  with  his  views  of 
men,  manners  and  things  in  general.  Our  views  of  life  some- 
what coincided,  and  forthe  benefit  of  the  Bloemfontein  bigots, 
fools  and  charlatans,  I  give  in  substance  a  little  insight  into 
hfe.  We  generally  agreed  that  we  as  Free  Staters,  were 
looked  upon  as  food  to  satisfy  the  never-ending  demands  of 
the  old  women  of  all  creeds  that  desired  to  control  from  birth 
to  death,  with  all  their  vagaries,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Since  the  Webb  of  a  Bishop,  no  longer  struggled  to 
secure  all  in  his  little  Web,  the  half  ascetic,  idiotic,  long-drawn 
^ced  youths — and  young  women  with  the  Grimes  in  bad 
health,  the  result  of  fasting  and  other  abstinencies,  at  their 
head,  and  the  never  to  be  forgotten  5tb  of  November  Guy 
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the  Deacon  of  the  Arch,  the  town  had  had  a  fit  o|  melan- 
choly, which  not  even  the  used  up  shuffling  weak-kneed — the 
wrong  Honourable — the  Little-town— the  unfortunate  of  No- 
Town,  all  had  assumed  the  miserable,  and  a  new  misery  was 
added  to  the  already  weighed-down  people.  To  show  more 
prominently  the  mercenary  and  idiotic  combined,  the  Roman 
Catholics  headed  by  the  out-of-the-lunatic-asylum  priest, 
backed  up  by  the  doorkeepw — the  Kor-Bit,  assisted  by  his 
family,  who  ate  up  the  remains  of  their  Shew  Bread,  and 
supplemented  the  performance  by  the  worst  specimen  of  a 
commercial  lay  brother,  who,  instead  of  teaching  the  boj^  the 
Qsuai  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  gave  them  ail  the 
stupid  mummery  of  his  churdi  at  a  very  high  figure.  Th&ct 
was  no  buying  at  his  school  or  church  without  prices  or 
money,  and  one  felt  that  if  the  whole  of  the  so-called  religious 
houses  with  their  full  occupants  had  been  removed  by  a 
sudden  earthquake,  no  one  would  have  felt  the  loss — not  even 
if  the  cathedral — the  outcome  of  mean,  dastardly  false 
be^ng,  had,  with  the  school,  been  removed,  that  had  clothes 
sent  to  it  for  the  heathen,  but  sold  them  tor  the  benefit  of  its 
siBters  and  the  brothers  in  their  Bloemfontein  Agapemone — 
ttieir  abode  of  lore. 

When  we  thought  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  past,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  time  that  would  be  wasted  in  the  hiture,  we 
wished,  like  a  second  Christ,  we  could  take  a  whip  and 
scourge  the  whole,  for  continuing,  in  His  name,  such  a 
mockery  to  all  that  was  sacred  and  holy  of  His  teachings. 
The  time  has  come  when  these  loiid-mouthed  shams  and 
idiots  must  be  removed.  Not  one  of  them  at  any  time  was 
capable  of  giving  a  lecture  that  would  have  satisfied  a  class 
of  boys ;  yet  in  their  churches,  schools,  convents  and  colleges 
they  r^ulated  with  these  abortions  of  nonsense  the  future 
lives  of  men  and  women,  that  produced  all  the  follies  and 
madness  of  the  past  age.  It  is  time  these  shams  from 
England  and  impostors  in  Bloemfontein  were  buried.  They 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  sensible  men.  The  Hollanders, 
Germans  and  Jews  were  bad  ;  but  the  importation  into  Bloem- 
fontein of  these  religious  shams  and  humbugs  was  the  last 
ioaolt  tbat  coukl  be  ofltr«d  to  the  inteUigeat  Dutch  sad 
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English  residents  of  the  Free  State.  Milk  and  water  is  do 
good  for  these  human  ghouls  that  fatten  on  the  ignorance 
and  means  of  the  people.  Shame,  they  have  none ;  and  in 
using  the  language  I  do,  it  is  to  expose  them  in  all  their 
deformity.  Many  others  in  and  out  of  the  Free  State  also 
feel  as  I  do,  but  are  so  eaten  up  by  them,  or  are  so  circum- 
stanced, that  they  are  a&aid,  or  hesitate  to  speak  out;  but 
so  long  as  I  know  that  these  men  make  long,  silly  prayers, 
eat  up  the  substance  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  talk  of 
things  that  they  don't  understand,  and  lead  most  immmoral 
lives  under  a  garb  of  sanctity,  I  will  never  cease  from 
exposing  them.  Good-natured  jokes  and  gentle  remon- 
strances are  of  no  avail ;  they  are  so  old  and  shame- 
less in  their  masked  impiety,  that  if  Christ  was  to 
come  again,  they  in  their  love  for  the  good  things  of  this 
life  would  crucify  him  afresh.  When  they  will  work  and 
cease  from  public  [imposture  and  theft,  then  I  will  drop  my 
pen  of  gall ;  till  then  in  the  name  of  our  common  human 
Christ,  who  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God,  I  will  never  cease  to  expose  them.  I  am  the 
enemy  of  all  such,  and  will  shout  and  call  upon  all  to  shout 
"  Away  with  them,  Away  with  them,"  till  they  cease.  Good 
Heavens  1  is  humanity  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  quacks  and  exploiters,  for  all  time  i  Have  the 
reformers  of  the  past  all  died  in  vain,  that  man  is  still  to  be 
crucified  between  the  spiritual  thief  that  pretends  to  sell  us 
Heaven,  and  the  material  thief  that  robs  us  on  earth  ?  Let 
the  answer  and  the  echo  sound  round  the  globe.  No,  no,  it 
shall  stop  now  and  for  ever  I 

CHURCH    MILLINERY. 

"  Theologies,  rubrics,  surplices,  church  articles,  and  this 
enormous,  ever-repeated  threshing  of  straw — a  world  of 
rotten  straw,  threshed  all  into  powder,  filling  the  univerw 
and  blotting  out  the  stars  and  worlds.  Heaven  pity  you 
with  such  a  threshing-floor  for  world  and  its  draggled,  dirty 
farthing  candle  for  sun.  There  is  surely  other  worship 
possible  Ibi  the  heart  of  man.    There  should  be  other  work. 
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or  none  at  all,"  for  the  intellect  and  executive   faculty  of 
man." — CarlyU. 

THE    CURSE    OF    THEOLOGY. 

"  In  Charles  Dicken's  novel  of  Bleak  House,  there  is  a 
melancholy  story  of  a  young  man  whose  life  was  mined  by 
great  expectations.  A  large  fortune  lay  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  he  hoped  would,  on  some  happy  day, 
descend  in  a  golden  shower  upon  his  head.  Year  after  year 
passed  on,  and  the  happy  day  did  not  smile  upon  the  anxious 
3«juth.  The  lawyers  fattened  while  their  client  grew  lean. 
In  his  feverish  suspense,  he  lost  all  heart  for  employment. 
His  hands  were  idle  ;  his  thoughts  never  busy,  except  in 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  he  should  roll  in  riches.  Nothing 
could  rouse  him.  Arguments  and  remonstrances  were  thrown 
away.  At  length  Death  put  in  his  stem  claim,  and  the 
broken-hearted  dreamer  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  he 
had  neglected, [and  surrounded  by  the  friends  whose  warnings 
he  had  never  heeded.  <  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him 
hear,'  for  these  things  are  a  parable.  The  human  race  has 
been  for  centuries  looking  forward  to  a  golden  age  which  has 
never  dawned.  Happiness  is  the  fortune  it  yearns  for,  and  its 
happiness  has  been  locked  up  in  the  great  and  mysterious 
Chancery- Court  of  Theology.  Men  have  prayed  to  the  God 
of  theology  ;  they  have  believed  in  the  wonders  of  theology ; 
they  have  put  their  trust  in  the  promises  of  theology.  They 
have  thrust  aside  the  concerns  of  this  world  and  this  life,  and 
counted  all  things  as  dirt  in  comparison  with  the  prize  which 
theology  has  placed,  like  a  gUttering  sign,  in  the  heavens. 
Men  have  welcomed  the  fire  at  the  martyr's  stake ;  they 
have  kissed  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  persecution  ;  nay,  more, 
they  have  themselves  burnt  their  brothers,  and  turned  the 
sword  against  their  fellow-men,  because  they  believed  that 
their  beloved  theology,  with  its  doctrines,  its  miracles,  and 
its  heaven,  were  the  only  cure  for  'all  the  ills  that  flesh'  or 
Boul  is  heir  to.  Science  has  been  neglected.  The  laws  of 
health,  the  laws  of  freedom,  the  laws  of  political  progress, 
have  been  despised,  while  dreaming  mankind  have  been 
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knMlinff  to  tha  intknoini  God,  and  waitiog  in  vain  for  the 
coming  of  peace,  happiness,  and  justice.  They  hav«  been 
gazing  upwards;  to  see  if  the  ^ies  drc^  down  righteousness; 
and  downwards,  if  perchance  the  earth  will  open  and  bring 
forth  salvation.  And  what  has  been  their  reward  ?  Instead 
of  peace,  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  shaken  by  the 
tramp  of  contending  armies ;  every  hillside  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain ;  every  civilised  State  torn  with  party 
qoarrels  ;  every  Church  disturbed  with  doubts  and  finrs  and 
disputes.  Instead  of  happiness,  we  behold  disease  and  pain 
on  every  hand ;  hospitals  frown  down  upon  our  crowded 
streets ;  the  homeless  b^gar  shivers  in  the  snowdrift  by  our 
doorstep;  millions  of  innoocnt  wretches  die  of  Indiap 
iamines.  Instead  of  justice,  we  hear  the  shriek  of  the  slave 
and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip ;  the  moan  of  the  woman 
whose  drunken  husband  is  beating  her  to  death ;  the  mur- 
murs  of  peoples  oppressed  by  the  tyrant.  '  Hope  deferred 
has  made  our  heart  sick.'  Our  strength  has  been  sapped,  our 
energy  frittered  away,  and  the  great  fortnoe  has  not  des- 
cended from  heaven  or  risen  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  Chancery-Court  of  theology  has  deceived  us:  we  have 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed. 

"  Hiere  are  times  indeed  when  even  the  orthodox  Chriatiaa 
forgets  to  sing  his  song  of  triumph.  In  the  midst  of  a  psalai 
of  joy  his  eye  is  caught  by  (he  gaunt  skeleton  of  mtsery  tfa^ 
stalks  through  the  fields  and  the  cities  of  the  world ;  a 
diadow  falls  upon  his  rejoicing  spirit ;  and  itm  Cfaxistian 
hymn,  whi^  should  have  rung  out  glad  and  i  '  '     ~ 

thus  !— 

"It  MlM  upon  tb«  nidnifht  flte^ 
Tt»t  gioriH  MOg  of  okl; 
From  kngoli  bending  n«>r  Uw  Mrtb 

To  toDoh  their  harjm  of  gold  i 

FewM  to  the  eMth  good-win  to  mes 

Fnm  tuBTsn'*  ■D.gnolOBe  King  ■ 

nM  world  la  folemn  irilliiWM  hy 

To  iMsr  tlie  aageli  elng. 

«  8(01  thiMVh  Uw  <doT«n  aUee  Uwr  g« 

WUh  po«o>ft>1  wii^a  nnful'd ) 
And  itill  tbelr  Jmronl^  nmwo  Sotta 
0*ardl»«w«W7W<rid: 
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Umrm  tta  Md  wd  iMrl/  pUas 

Tlwf  band  oo  bearomlj  wiog, 
And  enr  o'er  lU  B»b«I-waadi 

The  blMoed  ug^  ring. 
"7«(  wil^th*  woMoTiiiimnd  itrife 

Tha  world  bu  (nllbr'd  long  ; 
Bmokth  tha  uigel.«tniD  hmn  roIFd 

Two  IhoMmdyw  of  wrong; 
jUd  BM,  at  war  with  maa,  ara  dwrf 

To  mcaaagsa  th^  Mng: 
Ok  bulb  tha  noiaa,  jt  man  of  (trih. 

And  hoar  the  kngeli  ling!" 

"  This  is  a  humiliating  confessioa.  Here  Is  the  physician 
acknowledging  that  his  dmgs,  his  ointments,  and  his  instru- 
ments have  failed.  Here  is  the  prophet  admittmg  that  his 
prophecy  was  false.  Here  is  our  guide  bewailing  that  he 
has  lost  his  way,  and  that  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  towards 
which  he  was  leading  us  so  cheerily,  is  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"  It  is  in  vaiu  that  they  tell  us  of  magni&ceDt  Cathedralt 
and  costly  chapels  as  witnesses  of  the  power  of  theology. 
We  have  no  eyes  for  tapering  spires  and  painted  windows 
and  carven  pulpits,  while  the  workhouse  rises  near  at  hand 
in  grim  mockery.  It  is  in  vain  that  the^  bid  lu  listen  to 
sweet  choiis  and  pealing  organs ;  we  have  no  ears  for  such 
music  while  we  hear  the  complaints  of  th^  poor,  the  over- 
worked,  or  the  imemployed.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  read 
us  reports  of  successful  missions  among  Fijians,  Zulus,  or 
Cherokee  Indians.  We  read,  with  the  naked  eye,  around  us, 
where  the  gin-sh<^  devours  its  victims,  the  thieves'  kitchen 
reeks  with  filth  and  vice,  and  prostitution  puts  to  shame 
all  the  genteel  gospels  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  in 
vain  that  they  teach  us  ■  God  is  love,'  and  that  ■  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  We  turn  for  a  reply  to  out 
illustrated  papers,  and  take  up,  for  example,  a  picture  of  the 
charge  of  the  British  cavalry  at  Kassassin  during  the 
Egyptian  War.  We  look  at  the  upraised  sabres,  the  rushing 
horses,  tlie  falling  of  the  trembling  Egyptians,  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  hear,  in  fancy,  the  yell  of  the  war-devil,  who 
BOwUt  the  scent  of  blood  and  delights  in  the  ruin  of  humas 
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lives.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  remind  hs  ■in  their  Father's 
House  are  many  mansions,'  '  pearly  gates,'  '  walls  of 
precious  stones,'  and  '  pavements  of  transparent  gold :'  we 
think  of  other  mansions — of  the  mud-cabins  of  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Irish  pigs ;  we  think  of  London  bakehouses 
-~<3(  the  garrets  of  seven  Dials,  St.  Luke's,  or  RatcliS 
Highway.  On  the  one  side  we  behold  the  Trinity — the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit— the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
angels,  standing  as  champions  of  right  and  truth,  of  health 
and  cleanliness ;  and  on  the  other  our  armies,  our  brigands, 
our  burglars,  our  drunkards,  our  swindlers,  our  hypocrites, 
and  our  harlots  laughing  them  to  scorn.  Theology  has 
'been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.'  We 
have  asked  for  bread ;  it  has  given  us  a  stone." 

SCIENCE    AND    THEOLOGY. 

"In  this  nineteenth  century,  as  at  the  dawn  of  modem 
physical  science,  the  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous  Hebrew 
is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobrium  of  the 
orthodox.  Who  shall  number  the  patient,  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  from  the  days  of  Galileo  until  now,  whose  lives 
have  been  embittered,  and  their  good  name  blasted,  by  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters  ?  Who  shall  count  the  host  of 
weaker  men  whose  sense  of  truth  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
effort  to  harmonise  impossibilities — whose  life  has  been  wasted 
in  the  attempt  to  force  the  generous  new  wine  of  science  into 
the  old  bottles  of  Judaism,  compelled  by  the  outcry  of  the 
same  party  ?  It  is  true  that,  if  philosophers  have  suffered, 
their  cause  has  been  amply  revenged.  Extinguished  theo- 
logians lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as  the  strangled 
snakes  about  that  of  Hercules :  and  history  records  that, 
whenever  science  and  orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed, 
the  latter  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  the  lists,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  if  not  annihilated ;  scotched,  if  not  slain.  But 
orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the  world  of  thought.  It  leans 
not,  neither  can  it  forget ;  and  though,  at  present,  bewildered 
and  afraid  to  move,  it  is  as  willing  as  ever  to  assert  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
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sound  science,  and  to  visit  those  who  refuse  to  degrade  Nature 
to  the  level  of  primitive  Judaism  with  such  petty  thunderings 
as  its  half-paralysed  hands  can  hurl. — Professor  Huxley  in 
Lay  Semurns." 

From  the  religious  we  drifted  into  the  material,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  trees  and  agriculture. 

My  material  views  I  have  often  explained,  but  I  will  for 
the  advantage  of  all,  print  after  this  bible  the  views  I  hold, 
which  shall  follow  on  with  my  History  of  the  Free  State ;  but 
we  both  felt  that  if  anything  was  calculated  to  save  the  State 
it  was  tree-planting  and  agriculture  when  once  water  was 
arranged  for. 

TREE-PLANTING. 

"  In  times  of  excessive  drought  any  suggestions  made  with 
regard  to  the  storage  of  water  meet  with  ready  attention. 
When,  however,  bounteous  rains  have  fallen,  a  general 
feeling  of  thankfulness  displaces  all  ideas  of  the  droughty 
season.  Residents  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa  are  too  apt  to 
thank  God  for  that  which  they  possess  than  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  that  which  they  might  obtain.  Taking  Bloem- 
fontein  only  as  an  instance  of  this  feeling,  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  the  residents,  after  having  exhausted  their  con- 
versational powers  in  praise  of  the  splendid  rains,  mu  t  have 
felt  grieved  at  the  dire  waste  of  water  which,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  has  been  carried  to  the  sea  instead  of  being  stored  for 
that  period  of  drought  which  invariably  follows  rain.  The 
storage  of  water  is  a  question  upmn  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  and  every  country  dependent  upon  or  encourag- 
ing agricultural  pursuits  is  devoting  its  attention  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  towards  contributing  to  this  result. 
America  with  its  glorious  rivers,  its  immense  watershed 
and  grand  forests,  has  discovered  that  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  down  of  forests  has  materially  injured  its  rainfall,  and 
a  Colonial  paper  says : — 

"  The  advocates  of  tree-planting  are  constantly  gaining 
accessions  to  their  ranks,  and  now  the  measure  has  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
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has  baen  guilty  of  Bhuneful  pcodigaKty  with  regard  to  its 
Somt  resources.  In  bis  openioc  message  to  Congress  he 
remarked  that  in  many  portions  of  the  West  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  only  made  practicable  by  resort  to  irrigation, 
while  successful  irrigation  would  itself  be  impossible  without 
the  aid  afforded  by  forests  in  contributing  to  the  regularity 
and  constancy  of  the  supply  of  water.  During  the  past  year 
severe  suffering  and  great  loss  of  property  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  profuse  floods,  fc^wed  by  periods  of  unusually  low 
water  in  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  conntry.  These 
irregularities  were,  in  great  measure,  caused  by  the  removal 
from  about  the  sources  of  several  streams  of  the  timber  by 
which  the  water  supply  has  been  nourished  and  protected. 
The  preservation  of  such  portions  of  the  forest  on  the  national 
domain  as  essentially  contribute  to  the  equable  flow  of 
important  water-courses  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  Im- 
portant tributaries  of  different  rivers  rise  in  the  mountain 
region  of  Montana,  near  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  This  region  is  unsuitable  for  settlement,  but  upon 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  it  depends  in  future  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  a  vast  tract  of  country.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
public  sale  this  part  of  the  public  dtwoain,  and  establishing 
there  a  forest  reserve. 

"  If,  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command,  the  New  Wra'ld 
finds  it  incumbent  to  replant  its  forests,  the  necessity  of  tree- 
planting  in  South  Africa  cannot  be  questioned.  It  has  not 
infrequently  been  asked  what  benefits  are  derived  frxMn  tree- 
planting  ?  What  good  do  trees  do  ?  All  the  queries  put 
with  regard  to  the  "  benefits  and  good  "  of  tree-planting  are 
very  concisely  answered  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
VolkssUm,  which  paper  says : — 

"  Forest-covered  mountains  always  give  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  springs  of  water.  Forest-covered,  low-lying  lands 
always  more  or  less  hold  water  in  suspense.  In  the  higher 
forest  lands  the  large  number  of  rootlets,  tc^ether  with  the 
surface  soil  formed  by  decaying  vef^etation,  absorb  and 
retain  the  rainfaU.  During  seasons  of  drought  these  sur&ce- 
soils  part  slowly  with  thdr  water  by  eva^xiratiao,  Ear  they 
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are  sheltered  irom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still  more 
slowly  by  percolation,  for,  sponge-like,  they  allow  it  to  trickle 
slowly  down  into  its  natural  channel,  or  perhaps  into  some 
natural  reservoir  formed  with  a  water-tight  rock  as  its  base, 
whence  it  issues  in  a  perennial  stream.  Thus  we  have  on 
many  of  our  mountain  ranges,  issuing  at  great  elevations 
from  many  a  well-timbered  '  kloof,'  perpetual  streams  of 
clear  pellucid  waters,  the  value  of  which,  to  a  mining 
population,  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  lower-lying  lands, 
more  or  less  covered  with  timber,  heavy  rains,  instead  of 
running  off  in  torrents  to  flood  our  rivers,  are  held  back  and 
kept  in  reserve  by  these  great  natural  sponge-like  soils. 
The  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  kept  moist,  pasture  is  preserved 
for  our  cattie,  and  the  climate  is  kept  more  equable.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  effect  of  heavy  rains  upon  a  barren 
mountainous  country.  Here,  after  a  heavy  downpour,  held 
back  by  no  natural  causes,  the  leaping,  washing  waters  sweep 
away  what  little  sur^ce  soil  there  is  from  the  rocks,  and 
carry  it,  a  swollen,  muddy  torrent,  into  the  waters  below.  In 
a  few  hours  the  waters  will  have  disappeared,  and  nothing 
but  the  dried-up  water  courses  will  remain  to  speak  of  the 
deluge  which  has  swept  over  the  mountain  tops. 

■'  The  subject  of  tree-planting  is  one  not  easily  dealt  with, 
unless  it  is  strongly  supported  by  Government  aid,  and  in  a 
measure  made  compulsory  on  the  residents.  Before,  however, 
the  necessity  for  compulsory  legislation  is  advocated,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  to  the  residents  of  South  Africa  generally, 
some  of  the  good  which  arises  from  tree-planting.  To 
attempt  to  store  water  or  to  bring  large  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion, without  tree-planting,  is  extra  labour,  with  the  chance 
of  failure  super-added.  To  plant  trees  without  providing 
for  the  storage  of  water  is  a  sure  means  of  stopping  the 
flow  of  millions  of  gallons  of  water  which  now  annually 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  whilst  these  facts  are  not  denied  the 
cry  of  'plant  trees'  should  be  constantly  raised." 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  capital — the  wealth  of  the  Cape 
Colony — is  growing  less.  The  long  droughts  are  killing  its 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  horses,  and  destroying  the  harvests. 
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Something  worse  is  happening ;  these  dry  days  and  months 
are  killing  the  spirit,  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Our  fann- 
ing population  is  increasing  the  habit  (I  suppose  habits  can 
increase)  of  letting  things  slide. 

I  observe  that  Providence  is  being  appealed  to.  Special 
services  are  being  held  in  several  towns  to  ask  God  for  rain. 
I  have  no  wish  to  find  any  fault  with  this,  though  I  do  not 
desire  to  obtrude  my  'doxy  about  fixed  law,  and  Divine 
power.  But  it  is  well  for  all — religious  and  irreligious— to 
bear  in  mind  that  large  quantities  of  rain  fall  yearly  in  this 
country,  and  also  that  we — whitesand  blacks — have  done  our 
very  best  (or  aorst)  to  allow  the  rain  to  reach  its  home — the 
sea — in  the  shortest  possible  time.  What  falls  in  holes  we 
also  faSwr  to  expose  to  the  evaporating  influence  of  the  sun. 

Cape  Colony  not  only  labours  to  get  rid  of  rainfall — but  it 
does  its  utmost  to  send  away  the  best  of  its  soil  too  !  Every 
stream,  when  it  has  the  opportunity,  rushes  to  the  ocean 
laden  with  the  very  richest  earths. 

It  this  to  go  on  7  To  parsons  and  politicians  this  is  an 
important  question.  If  it  does  there  will  In  time  be  none  to 
.  preach  to,  and  none  to  tax.  In  half-a-dozen  countries  the 
population  has  been  dried  up,  and  to-day  the  territories  are 
wastes.  There  is — whatever  else  may  be — natural  law,  and 
that  law  punishes  without  regard  to  persons ;  more,  it  sends 
down  its  thunderbolt  when  it  has  been  outraged,  though 
another  generation  or  another  people  may  occupy  the  site. 
The  destructive  acts  of  one  generation  bring  punishment  to 
children  and  grandchildren  ! 

"  Yes,  the  forests  have  been  destroyed,  the  bush  has  been 
cut  down  ;  but  trees,  if  planted,  will  not  grow  in  my  time," 
I  am  notsure  of  that — people  often  live  long  who  often  talk 
of  death,  but  if  it  be  true,  the  last  sentence  of  my  last 
paragraph  should  be  re-read.  You  may  have  carried  away 
a  hundred  loads  of  firewood  from  your  farm — in  other  words 
you  may  have  cut  down  five  thousand  trees,  and  in  doing  so 
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destroyed  as  many  more.  The  farm  is  yet  a  good  one,  and 
though  the  water  does  not  well  up  at  the  spring  quite  as 
strong  as  tt  did,  it  still  runs ;  but  irom  that  farm  some  day 
the  full  penalty  of  destroying  ten  thousand  trees  wili  be 
demanded  and  enforced.    Nature  never  forgives  an  outrage. 

Nearly  all  the  kingdoms,  states  and  colonies  in  the  world 
have  woke  up  to  the  importance  of  re-foresting,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  must  wake  up  too.  A  good  many  schemes  may  be 
suggested.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  "Government" 
doing  everything,  but  Parliament  may  very  fitly  make  laws  to 
compel  tree- planting.  In  Canada,  provision  has  been  made 
for  setting  apart  pieces  of  land  upon  which  all  children 
attending  Public  Schools  are  to  plant  trees,  which  they  are 
also  to  care  for.  One  day  in  the  year  is  in  future  to  be 
"Arbour  day,"  and  on  that  day  the  children  are  to  march 
from  their  schools,  bearing  seeds  and  trees  which  they  are  to 
plant.  As  I  understand  the  law,  once  planted,  the  schools 
are  to  be  responsible  for  their  growth,  and  time  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  watering,  and  tending  the  plantations.  This  will 
teach  the  children  to  plant  trees,  and  it  is  likely  that  ever 
after  they  will  keep  up  the  practice.  It  will  also  allow  these 
children  to  see  what  advantage  they  have  conferred  on  the 
country.  A  man  sixty  years  old  does  not  care  to  plant  seed, 
he  says,  because  he  cannot  see  anything  more  than  saplings 
grow  before  he  dies,  but  Canadian  children  who  drop  seed 
into  the  ground  this  year  will  forty  years  hence  sit  beneath  the 
shade  of  fine  spreading  trees,  and  so  receive  a  full  reward. 
Cannot  this  Colony  have  its  "  Arbour  day  ?"  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble for  Parliament  to  compel  every  municipality  to  set 
apart  a  piece  of  commonage  for  forestry,  and  to  order  the 
children  to  go  out  and  plant  ?  Difficulty  will  not  be  raised  by 
the  children.  —— 

I  know  that  it  is  easier  to  write  about  tree-planting  tlian  to 
plant  trees.  Even  on  watered  and  irrigated  farms,  trees  have 
been  put  in  once,  twice,  three  times,  but  they  are  all  dead. 
I  suppose,  "  Try,  try  again,"  is  the  motto  for  such  would-be 
beaefkctocs.  If  I  may  venture  on  advice,  I  would  add,  where 
failure  has  taken  place,  try  hardier  plants. 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL    SHOW. 

This  came  ofF  on  Friday  last,  as  arranged,  but  it  did  not 
prove  a  success — indeed,  it  was  a  failure  as  regards  a  Shew. 
The  exhibits  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  were  very  few ;  in 
fact,  about  as  many  as  every  good  well-to-do  farmer  ought  to 
be  able  to  show  on  his  own  farm.  The  display  of  grain,  meal, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  forage  was  also  exceedingly  poor. 
The  fruit  and  foliage  plants  were  really  the  only  articles 
worthy  of  honourable  mention,  so  far  as  quantity  and  quality 
are  concerned.  The  drought  has  had  much  to  with  this 
failure  ;  and  it  rained  so  hard  on  the  previous  day  (Thursday) 
that  many  were  unable  to  cross  the  rivers  and  spruits,  and  had 
to  return  home  again  without  effecting  their  object.  The 
Committee  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  Show  a  success,  but 
they  could  not  fight  against  fate.  We  trust,  however,  that 
now  the  ice  is  broken,  the  farmers  and  others  next  year  will 
take  more  interest  in  the  affair,  and  that  one  will  emulate  the 
other  in  endeavouring  to  produce  and  exhibit  something 
worthy  of  the  country.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  it  is 
the  agricultural  population  which  must  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters  by  becoming  members,  subscribing  to  the  funds, 
sitting  on  the  committees,  and  otherwise  taking  a  lead.  We 
are  living  in  a  country  which  is  governed  solely  by  the  people, 
and  if  any  country  should  be  successful  in  Agricultural  Shows, 
this  ought  to  be  the  one.  Great  praise  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the 
Agricultural  Society,  and  we  trust  that  success  will  eventually 
crown  their  efforts  ;  but  the  country,  as  a  whole,  requires,  as 
Disraeli  said  "  educating."  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  should  try  to  initiate  a  plan  of  a  model  farm 
on  the  basis  of  that  suggested  in  a  lecture  delivered  some 
time  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brebner.  If  a  sum  of  money  was 
voted  annually  to  send  ten  or  twelve  of  our  brightest  youths, 
who  contemplated  following  farming  pursuits,  on  a  trip,  with 
a  competent  instructor,  to  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  much  good  might  result.  The 
great  fault  most  of  the  Afrikanders  make  is  in  visiting 
England  and  Holland,  in  the  hopes  of  learning  from  those 
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couatries.  It  is  a  mistake,  because  our  young  friends  fiod 
nothing  there  in  common  with  this  country.  In  those 
countries  the  farmers  have  to  land-ditch  to  drain  off  the 
surplus  water,  whilst  here  they  have  to  learn  to  devise  means 
to  conserve  the  precious  element.  In  all  old  countries 
the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  successive  generations  ; 
immense  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  on  improve- 
ments ;  labour  is  plentiful,  skilled,  and  comparatively  cheap  ; 
and  the  climate  is  better  adapted  for  the  raising  of  products 
than  is  our  own.  In  Australia,  upon  the  other  hand,  many 
parts  are  as  dry  and  arid  as  this  country,  yet  the  farmers  work 
miracles  compared  to  ours.  If  there  is  a  secret  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  it  should  be  learnt.  A  constant  stream  of  intelligent 
youths  would  have  the  effect — especially  with  the  aid  of  a 
model  farm — of  leavening  the  lump  of  ignorance. 

THE    GOLD     FIELDS. 

From  the  Adveriistr  and  Natal  Mercury  we  take  the  following 
n  the  Gold  Fields.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fields  seem  to 
be  as  good  as  they  were  predicted  to  be.  Considering  the 
depression  in  trade  and  diamond  digging  at  Kimberley,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  rush  will  take  placet  provided  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  offer  encouragement  to  private  enterprise. 

We  (Advertiser)  understand  that  the  production  of  gold  at 
Pilgrim's  Rest  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  officials  are  very 
reticent  as  to  the  quantity  actually  yielded.  The  Ross  Hill 
Company  is  not  fully  at  work  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
machinery  not  being  sufficiently  strong,  as  we  are  informed, 
to  stand  the  work  required  of  it ;  but  we  believe  the  sluicing 
operations,  according  to  the  latest  report,  produced  about 
41  ozs.  of  gold  for  the  week.  The  claims  of  King,  at  Hen- 
driksdal,  yielded  about  80  ozs.  during  the  same  week. 

We  (Natal  Mercury)  have  nothing  new  from  the  Gold 
Fields  these  past  few  days ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  Fields  are  baulking  more  largely 
in  public  attention  just  now  than  they  have  for  ihe  past  six 
months.  The  followii^  letter  to  us  shows  clearly  the  positions 
of  the  two  similarly  styled  farms  Berlyn  : — 
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"  Waterfall,  January  aSth. 

"  Sis, — Id  one  of  your  issues  of  last  week's  Mercury,  you 
suppose  that  Messrs.  Barratt  Brothers  must  have  sold  their 
£arm  Berlyn  to  Baron  Grant's  company.  The  Lisbon- Berlyu 
in  wliicb  Baron  Grant's  company  is  concerned,  is  quite 
another  farm  altogether,  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of ' 
Pilgrims'  Rest,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Drakensberg, 
overlooking  the  great  plain  that  extends  from  thence  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay.  Lisbon,  Berlyn,  Grasskop,  and  Pomeroy  Krantz, 
or  Pilgrims'  Rest  are  all  farms  adjoining  one  another,  and 
&om  whence  all  the  gold  has  been  taken  that  came  from  the 
Transvaal  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  Berlyn,  of  Barratt 
Brothers,  is  at  the  Kap,  seventy  miles  distant,  and  that  much 
nearer  Natal.  Lisbon-: Berlyn  and  Grasskop  are  certainly  the 
richest  gold-bearing  farms  in  the  Transvaal,  if  being  able  to 
see  gold  in  the  quartz  with  the  naked  eye  is  any  indication  of 
richness.  I  visited  some  of  the  claims  on  these  farms  in  June 
last,  where  I  saw  a  stripped  reef  sixty  yards  long  and  fourteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  in  which  gold  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  every  foot  of  surface,  and  there  are  thirteen  of 
these  reefs.  A  rude  quartz  cutting  machine  has  been  at 
work  on  the  Lisbon-Berlyn  for  the  last  three  years,  and  when 
I  was  there  in  June  the  owner,  a  Mr.  Davis,  showed  me  a  tub 
full  of  gold,  all  of  which  he  said  had  been  taken  out  of  hia 
own  claim.  He  had  been  working  in  the  same  claim  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  is  now  demanding  from  the  company 
£'65,000  as  compensation.  It  was  from  this  claim  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  took  the  quartz  that  gave  him  a  return  of  48  ozs, 
to  the  ton, — I  am,  &c., 

Jaues  McIntosh." 

From  the  former  subjects  to  the  making  way  for  new 
brooms  was  no  difficulty ;  it  was  no  homily  but  a  bet,  as  the 
following  (communicated)  which  is  too  good  to  leave  out  will 
show. 

MAKE  ROOM  FOR  NEW  BROOMS. 

"  Some  time  ago  your  columns  bristled  with  leaders  and 
correspondents'  letters  teeming   with  just  and    inevitable 
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evidence  of  the  difficulties  which  the  State  would  incur  from 
the  bad  legislation  of  the  last  sitting  of  our  Parliament.  To- 
touch  but  lightly  on  the  formation  of  the  Volksraad,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  some  alteration  is  necessary.  What  did 
for  twenty  years  ago  will  not  do  in  these  days — that  is  to  say, 
that  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  districts  should  be 
made;  that  a  new  registration  of  electors  should  be  taken 
which  would  bring  to  the  polling  booth  the  young  and 
educated  farmer,  who  is  now  wholly  excluded  from  exercising 
any  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  reduction  of  the 
number  of  the  men  for  the  districts  is  also  much  needed. 
The  present  men,  good  enough  in  their  way  and  in  their  day, 
but  obsolete  now — grasp  at  the  payment  of  ^2  per  diem,  sit  out 
sittings  for  the  reward,  pass  stupid  laws  (see  Ord.  No.  10— 
1883),  in  spite  of  an  empty  exchequer  and  the  advice  of  an 
Executive  who  foresaw  evils  ahead.  The  President's  motto, 
that  "All  shall  come  right,"  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be, 
verified  in  the  Parliament  he  has  called  together  for  the  end 
of  this  month.  The  gentlemen  assembled  will  have  to  meet 
a  big  deficit ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  met  ?  The  small-pox  scare 
will  figure  something  like  ^1,200  per  month;  doctors  and 
guards  living  like  swells,  who  must  be  paid ;  landdrosts  and 
clerks,  sheriffs  and  other  imaginary  officials  riding  about  to 
find  out  an  imaginary  pestilence,  cost  something,  and  must 
be  paid,  whether  necessary  or  unnecessary ;  and  all  these 
additional  expenses  have  been  incurred  when  the  State 
exchequer  is  represented  by  the  words  "  No  funds."  These 
indisputable  facts  must  leave  but  one  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  State:— viz.,  that  a  radical 
change  must  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Parliament.  That  the  debt  must  be  paid  is  clear ;  but  in 
what  form,  or  in  what  manner,  funds  are  to  be  raised,  is, 
to  us,  beyond  comprehension.  Every  ditaei  tells  you  he  is 
'  hard-up,'  that  he  has  no  money — that  it  is,  or  has  been,  dry 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  that  he  never  has  money.  Yes, 
this  is  true ;  but  if  he  were  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  he 
would  say,  '  I  have  thousand  upon  thousand  of  morgen  of 
ground.  I  don't  till  it ;  I  don't  plough  it ;  I  make  no  use  of 
my  land.     If  God  sends  me  rain  I  don't  make  dams  to  hold 
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it.  I  get  enough  to  eat  from  my  flock,  and  my  wool  is 
enough  to  buy  clothes.'  Soap  they  make,  but  don't  use 
much  until  they  go  to  Church.  If  we  say  they  told  us  all 
these  things,  there  would  be  bo  difficulty  in  understanding 
their  legislation.  And  it  is  to  many  of  such  gentlemen  our 
interests  are  to  be  committed  for  taxation  in  the  coming 
Parliament.  One  thing  is  evident — that  whatever  the 
Executive  does  propose,  they  will  have  to  touch  their  own 
pockets.  By  Ordinance  No.  lo,  they  lost  £2,500  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  their  glorious  attempt  to  maVe  the  State 
a  model  of  sobriety ;  yet  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  every  one  of  them  kas  broken  the  Act,  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  the  State,  for  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  exchequer,  had  not  such  a  law  been  passed,  at  least 
a  law  so  modified,  and  in  consonance  with  other  countries 
wh^re  selfishness  and  spiritual  dominion  do  not  exist  7 

"  We  commend  these  few  words  to  the  rising  and  educated 
young  Dutchmen,  who  at  present  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  Government  of  their  own  land.  The  present  Parliament, 
as  constituted,  is  no  longer  required.  It  consists  of  too 
many  members.  Its  cost  is  far  beyond  what  the  country  cao 
pay.  A  revision  of  districts  is  most  necessary,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  instead  of  increase,  as  well  as  fresh  regis- 
tration of  voters  must  be  enforced.  Before  closing  these 
remarks  it  is  as  well  to  remind  your  readers  not  to  depend 
upon  the  Executive,  however  good  its  chief  and  officials  may 
be.  They  are  all  powerless  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
but  one  idea,  one  feeling.  As  their  great  progenitor  Adam 
was,  so  they  elect  to  remain.  The  young  Dutchman  should 
assert  his  power." 

At  last  we  had  to  bid  each  other  adieu.  I  once  more 
mounted  the  cart  for  the  last  spin  to  my  temporal  home  in 
Bloemfontein,  where  I  found  all  in  disorder,  due  to  the  mad- 
ness of  one  who  took  upon  himself  too  much,  and  who  I  will 
expose  in  my  UgtU  chapters  on  the  Free  State,  and  although 
I  had  sustained  heavy  losses  in  1S83.  due  to  the  trade  jealousy 
of  one  Ferneuk-Hardt,  near  the  Church  of  the  Morgen  and 
the  general  thieves  that  I  fell  among  in  and  out  and  about 
the  Old-Sons,  the  shameless  liars  and  thieves  of  a  Fountain 
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Street,  who  were  the  outcome  of  a  German,  low-bred,  Jewish 
family,  married  to  a  German  Lefion  Pauper,  who  had  great 
gifts  from  the  English,  and  although  supported  by  a  German 
missionary-legal  exploiter,  proved  a  perfect  failure,  and  who 
deliberately  robbed  his  creditors  in  the  Colony  and  in  the 
Free  State ;  yet,  with  all  this,  I  had  to  recover  somewhat,  and 
make  due  provision  for  my  family  and  friends  in  England. 
Why  I  failed  in  not  doing  so,  I  will  explain  in  my  future 
History  of  the  Free  State,  which  with  many  other  things  that 
happened  during  my  absence,  and  since,  shall  be  fiilly  made 
known,  I  have  written  as  I  have  found;  if  the  abominations 
'  and  crimes  I  have  drawn  attention  to,  are  not  liked,  let  my 
readers  remember  I  did  not  make  the  conditions,  and  if  they 
feel  as  acutely  as  I  have,  and  do,  they  will  at  once  purify 
themselves  from  all  that  is  rotten  and  criminal  in  their  midst, 
and  remove  all  their  officials  that  make  their  State  a  by-word 
among  all  people. 

I   HAVB   NOT  WRITTBH  TO  PlBASB,   BUT  TO  REFORM. 


Vail  S-  Co.,  Sham  Pmttrs,  170,  FmifigdoH  Road,  W.C. 
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in  the  Orange  Fra  State,  Natal,  and  ike  Cape  Colony. 

PRICE,    TWO    SHILLINGS. 


HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT 
FREE   STATE    RAILWAYS. 

BY 

MARTIN    JAMES    BOON. 


Rtad  Ufon  tfu  BlomfoHttin  Literary  Assoctatim,  1883,  J^t 
Reiti  in  ike  Chair. 


Til  to  onata,  and  oi«a(IiiK  live 
A  being  more  InteiiMi,  that  we  endow 
With  fbrm  onr  Ikni^,  gaining  bi  we  give 
The  life  we  image. 


X  3C  :p  :hi  :er  o  s . 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 


ADVBRTISBirZNTS. 


HOWTO  NATIONALIZE  ENGLAND'S 
COMMONS  &  WASTE  LANDS. 

Dedicated  to  tlie  Prime  Minister,  Beformers'  Union 
and  to  the  British  People, 

By    martin    JAMES    BOON, 

ADthor  of  "Soma  CoIuint^B,"  "  Pnteat  Againat  Bmigntion,"  Bemedlaa 
fcr  the  Preaent  Time,"  ia. 

PRICE  — SIXPENCE. 

,  ialimd  faftr  Pontg,  i^  lis  Ise 

BY 

MARTIN    JAMES    BOON, 

The  Remedy  for  the  Present  and  All  Time. 
fRICE,    SIXfENCE. 

HOW  TO  COLONIZE  SOUTH  AFKICA, 

AND 

BY     WHOM? 

By     HA-ETIIT    JJi-MBS    BOOIST. 
PRICE,   TWO   SHILLINGS. 


The  One  True  Bemedy  for  "Outcast  LoTidon,"  all 
other  Cities,  and  the  World  all  over. 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  RAILWAYS, 

Ship  CanalB,  Waterworks,  Electric  Liglit 
and  Gas  Works,  Harbours,  Docks,  Tramways  and 

other  National  and  Municipal  Works  of  Utility, 

Without  Loans,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  or  the  Burden 

of  Interest. 

By    MARTIN    JAMES    BOON. 

PRICE— SIXPENCE. 
THE 

RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  PHASES 

OF 

HUMAN   SLAVERY. 

Bow  it  Came  into  the  World,  and  Sow  it  shall  be 
viade  to  Go  Out. 

BY  THE 

NATIONAL  REFORMER,  BRONTERRE  O'BRIEN,  B.A. 
PI^ISE,  TjHREE  SHILLINQS  &  SIXfENSE. 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 


ADVRBTISBUBNTS. 


WORKS  BY  WILLIAM  MAGCALL. 

1.  d. 

VfttlowlIf<Mioua6LMtiirM)IO    6 
TlM     EI«B«n<a     of     IndJvi- 

dmdMin 7    6 

TheABeaHofartliMaon.  A 

SerlMofLMtDMB          ...     1    6 
TheEdiKStioaofTuta        ...    1    0 
The  DootTfDe  of  IndivJdiwIity    0    6 

■.  A. 

The  IndividDalitT  of  the  Indl- 

rfdniJ          0    e 

The  Lmnm  of  the  PntiLenoe    0    « 

O[«edofll>ii 0    1 

llie    nnohrutUa    Nature    of 

ODtliDM  □flnaividoBlim    ...    0    6 
SotomoD'i  Song  of  Soagi      ...    0    8 
The  I-nd  «iid  the  People    ...    0    S 

The  Carew  and  Gtmoter  of 

O.J.  Kapler        0    S 

E,  TkDBLOTB,  86^  Sigh  Holbom. 

Via  OrniiiB,  2/6 ;  The  Hewwt  KaterialinB,  I/- ;   Bnsitaii  BbTUMi,  6d. 
QBopoM  SuHDUNO,  8  A  9,  Fiuborj  Btieet,  B.C. 


JUST    ISSUED,  Crown  8vo.,  96pp.,  Cloth  Gold  Lettered, 
with  Vignette  Title  Page. 

PBIOB,  31;  POST  FBEE, 

MOODS  MD  MEMORIES 

Being  Miscellaneous  Poeus,  bv 

WILLIAM     MACCALL. 

LoHDON  :  W.  8TEWABT  k  Co.,  41,  Fairiogdon  Street,  KO.    ^Domitiat 
J.  UEHZIBB  ft  Co. 


D.D.t.zeabvCit")Oglc 


AI>VSRnSBlflHTS. 


MALTHUSIAN    QUACKERY. 
THE    TRILOGY    OF    SKUNKISM. 


HISTORY  ALLEGORICAL  &  CATEGORICAL 

OF  THB 

TWO  PRIMORDIAL  8KUNKITE8 
Brassy  Cheek 

AND 

Breezy  Bouncer 

By  the  Famous  Germaa  Traveller, 

HEBB    VON    8CHLAG8GHABKE. 

1.— The  Dtmghm  Dancers. 

a— The  Deification   of   Beetiality. 

3.— The  Creed  of  the  CesspooL 

PRICE    ONE    PEJMNY. 


Can  ba  had  of  all  Airn-Ualthiuiaa  BookMllara  ;  Also  at  170,  Farrlogdon 
Road,  W.O.,  where  all  Boon's  Booka,  and  the  Laud,  Labosr,  and  Onrrme^ 
LiterfttoTQ^  oan  be  prooured. 

D.D.t.zeabvCit")Oglc 


XDVBmiBMBNTS. 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

HE   PRESS  AND  WILL  SHORTLY  BE  REAi)Y, 

THE  HISTOEY 

OF   THE 

ORMGE  FREE  STATE, 

By  MABTIN  JAMES  BOON, 


Tma  work,  in  addition  to  its  generally  interesting 
contents,  contains  information  of  tlje  most  startling 
character,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  throw- 
ing a  Hood  of  light  upon  Jewish,  GermEm,  Medical, 
Legal,  Clerical,  and  Official  dabs  deeds  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
resident  in  that  South  African  "  Plague  Spot/' 
and  the  world  at  large. 
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